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Art.  I. — Becent  Japanese  Progress. 

The  decade  just  ended  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  stride  in 
the  political  and  social  progress  of  Japan.  Ten  years  ago 
the  nation  was  but  just  emerging  from  an  era  of  seven 
centuries  of  feudalism,  from  a  state  of  things  in  which  *  might 
was  right  and  the  sword  the  law/  and  from  the  anomalous 
double  rule  of  Mikado  and  Shogun  which  had  remained  un- 
broken since  the  year  1608.  The  previous  decade  had  been 
specially  marked  by  serious  political  dissensions  and  diffi- 
cultieSy  by  powerful  rivalries  and  civil  war,  and  by  tragic 
events  in  connection  with  foreign  relations.  Samurai,  or  two- 
sworded  retainers  of  the  old  feudal  lords,  still  swarmed  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  military  and  clan  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  was  by  no  means  extinct.  Now,  feudal  institu- 
tions have  been  so  completely  swept  away  that  they  are  al«* 
most  forgotten ;  the  Mikado—a  lad  of  sixteen  when,  in  1868, 
he  was  restored  to  the  ancient  but  long  dormant  rights  of 
sole  monarch — has  grown  up  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
part  in  the  government  of  his  country ;  treaties  of  friendship 
and  commerce  have  been  made  with  almost  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world;  armed  samurai  are  no  longer  seen; 
quiet  reigns  everywhere ;  and  the  arts  of  peace,  industry, 
aod  education  have  been  fairly  established  m  the  land.  Li 
extent  and  rapidity,  these  radical  changes,  under  which  Japan 
has  entered  upon  a  completely  new  phase  of  existence,  are 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  the  world  has  yet  seen.    They 
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2  Recent  Japanese  Progress. 

attest  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  Government  which 
has  effected  them,  and  an  amount  of  resolute  energy  in  their 
progressive  policy  which — ^whether  prudent  and  well  timed, 
or,  as  some  among  even  the  friends  of  Japan  assert ,  rather 
too  bold  and  hasty — ^has  at  least  done  much  useful  work,  and 
produced  striking  aad.  in  many  respects,  highly  successful 
results.  They  give  proof  also  of  the  docility  and  subservience 
to  authority  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  people,  and  of  that 
loyalty  combined  with  patriotism  which  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  Japanese  character ;  side  by  side  with  which  qualities 
is  manifested  the  readiness  of  this  lively  and  intelligent  race 
—in  marked  contrast  with  their  Chinese  neighbours— to  adopt 
the  civilization  and  customs  of  the  West.  Lastly,  they  show 
the  deep  reverence  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Japan  towards 
their  '  divinely  descended '  Mikado,  in  whose  venerated  and 
fitill  sacred  name  aU  modem  reforms  have  been  wrought,  and 
but  for  which  many  of  them  would  have  been  impossible. 
Without  attempting  to  pass  in  detailed  review  the  successive 
events  of  tlfe  past  ten  years,  it  may  be  opportune  at  this  time 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  leading  incidents,  and  of  the  present 
fltat^  of  New  Japan. 

At  the  end  of  1870,  though  much  of  the  work  of  demolition 
had  been  accomplished,  that  of  re-construction  was  little  more 
than  begun.  An  appalling  catalogue  of  work  lay  before  the 
Government,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Foremost  in  importance  in  this  cata- 
logue was  the  necessity  of  uprooting  all  that  still  remained  of 
the  feudal  system,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Mikado  and  his  Council  and 
Ministers.  Until  the  Bestoration  in  1868,  Japan  possessed 
perhaps  the  most  decentralized  government  in  the  world,  her 
territory  being  broken  up  into  a  number  of  principalities, 
each  ruled  by  a  powerful  and  almost  independent  noble. 
The  surrender  to  the  sovereign  by  the  Dawiio,  in  1869, 
of  their  hereditary  fiefs  and  revenues — an  act  which  astonished 
the  world,  and  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  in  the  history  of  nations — was  a  vast  step  towards 
centralization.  It  did  much  to  strengthen  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  give  stability  to  the  Imperial  Government.  But, 
though  a  most  important  beginning,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
complete  measure.  The  ex-daimio,  their  title  having  been 
abolished,  were  at  once  created  Governors  of  their  old  princi- 
palities and  clans,  under  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Mikado,  and 
with  the  title  of  Chihanji  or  Chiji  of  the  han  (clans).  Though 
no  longer  independent  princes,  but  officers  subordinate  to  the 
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<sentral  Government,  they  nevertheless  continued  to  wield 
power  in  their  dominions  pretty  much  as  in  the  days  before 
tiie  Bestoration.  In  many  respects,  things  went  on  as  if 
feudalism  were  still  in  force.  It  soon,  in  fact,  became 
apparent  that  the  change  was  nominal  rather  than  real,  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  spirit.  In  the 
words  of  a  native  writer  at  the  time,  there  was  only  the 
*  semblance  of  submission '  in  the  clans.  Many  of  the  large 
class  of  samurai,  numbering  with  their  families  nearly  two 
millions  of  people,  were  in  a  state  of  discontent  on  account  of 
recent  reforms,  which  was  at  times  openly  expressed.  Plots, 
intrigues,  tumults,  revolts,  and  political  assassinations  were 
sufficiently  rife,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  1871,  to  cause  a 
good  deal  of  disquiet  to  the  Government.  Evidently  a  yet 
stronger  centralization  was  needed,  and  this  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  farther  vigorous  measures  for  destroying  the 
feudal  and  clan  spirit  of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  in  August,  1871,  the  second  great  blow  was 
struck,  this  time  directly  by  Imperial  edict.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  month,  the  Cabinet  had  been  strengthened  by  readjust- 
ment, and  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  members ;  and  on 
the  29th  the  Mikado  issued  a  decree  abolishing  the  lian  and 
converting  them  into  ken  or  departments.  The  Chihanji  were 
at  the  same  time  relieved  from  office,  and  awarded  pensions 
equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the  old  assessments  of  their  terri- 
tories, an  arrangement  which,  as  the^  no  longer  had  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  officials  and  other  pubhc  expenses,  or  to  main- 
tain their  samurai,  left  them  at  least  as  well  off  pecuniarily  as 
they  had  formerly  been  when  daimio.  By  this  bold  and  sweep- 
ing  measure,  the  ex-daimio,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the 
capital  in  anticipation  of  it,  were  stripped  of  the  sole  remnants 
of  their  station  and  power.  Gradually,  other  governors, 
Chikenjiy  were  appointed  to  the  newly  formed  ken,  many  of 
them  being  strangers  in  the  territories  over  which  they  were 
set  to  rule.  Also,  as  occasion  offered,  the  old  han  officials 
were  replaced  by  others  chosen  by  the  Government.  With  a 
view  to  breaking  up  the  spirit  and  cohesion  of  the  clans,  the 
territorial  boundaries  were  in  all  cases  so  readjusted  that 
the  ken  were  no  longer  conterminous  with  the  former  han. 
8ome  of  the  latter  were  split  up  into  two  or  three  parts ;  in 
other  cases,  two  of  them  were  formed  into  a  single  ken.  Thus 
all  power  and  authority  throughout  the  Empire  were  in  course 
of  time  consolidated  in  the  persons  of  the  Mikado  and  his 
Government.  Satsuma  alone  successfully  opposed  up  till 
1877  all  interference  with  the  old  order  of  things,  and  would 
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have  no  officials  who  were  not  Satsuma  men ;  and  the  Tokio 
Government  were  for  the  while  content  to  temporize  with  this 
haughty  and  powerful  clan. 

The  next  step  towards  the  extinction  of  feudalism  was  a 
proclamation,  issued  after  the  decree  of  August,  1871,  allow- 
ing the  samurai  to  lay  aside  their  swords.    Many  samurai, 
especially  those  of  the  better  class  and  those  resident  in 
cities,  then  and  afterwards,  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, and  became  absorbed  into  the  civilian  population. 
The  great  majority,  nevertheless,  retained  their  arms ;  and 
the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  this  dis* 
contented  and  dangerous  class,  and  relieving  the  State  from  the 
bm'densome  payment  of  their  hereditary  incomes  and  life 
pensions  which  had  devolved  upon  it  since  the  abolition  of  the 
han,  for  a  long  time  caused  grave  anxiety  and  perplexity  to 
the  Government.    At  length,  in  1873,  a  scheme  of  voluntary 
retirement  and    commutation  was  proposed,  under  which 
samurai  surrendering  hereditary  pensions  were  to  receive  six 
years'  income  as  compensation,  and  those  surrendering  life 
pensions  four  years*  income,  the  amounts  in  both  cases  being 
payable  half  in  money  and  half  in  8  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment bonds.  The  proposal  was  unpopular,  and  comparatively 
few  took  advantage  of  it.    But  it  raised  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  samurai,  and  increased  their  discontent,  and 
led  subsequently  to  a  troublesome  insurrection  in  Hizen.    In 
the  same  year,  1878,  a  conscription  law  was  enacted,  making 
all  classes  of  adult  males  liable  to  compulsory  service  in  the 
Imperial  army  or  navy.    This  was  a  direct  and  powerful  blow 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  clan  system.    A  yet  heavier 
blow—the  knell  of  feudalism — was  struck  in  March,  1876,  by 
the  issue  of  a  decree  under  which  the  samurai  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  wear  their  cherished  swords.     The  death-stroke, 
dealt  in  August  of  the  same  year,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
edict  prescribing  the  compulsory  commutation  of  the  heredi- 
tary and  life  incomes  of  all  ex-daimid  and  samurai.     These 
idlowances  were  to  be  capitalized,  at  rates  varying  from  five 
to  fourteen  years'  purchase,  according  to  their  amounts,  the 
Ingest    annuities  expiring  first,  and  vice  versa ;    and  the 
capital  sums  were  to  be  secured  by  Government  bonds,  bear- 
ing interest  and  redeemable  at  from  five  to  thirty  years'  date. 
While  relieving  the  State  from  a  permanent  charge  of  about 
£8,100,000  *  per  annum  for  the  payment  of  the  pensions,  this 
scheme  added  £85,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  and  entailed  a 

*  In  the^  and  anbeeqaent  fignres  the  value  of  the  Japanese  yen,  or  doUar,  is 
taken  at  four  shiliings. 
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charge  for  interest  thereon,  diminishing  until,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  the  last  of  the  bonds  should  be  redeemed. 
Financial  rather  than  political  considerations  dictated  this 
bold  and  decisive  step,  which  aimed  at  the  redaction  and 
gradual  removal  of  the  heavy  burden  on  the  land  that  wad 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old  allowances.    Hence, 
while  falling  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  privileged  classes^ 
it  was  a  vast  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  was 
welcomed  gratefully  by  the  mass  of  the  people.   Many  foreign 
residents  denounced  it  loudly  as  being  needlessly  harsh  and 
oppressive,  a  wanton  act  of  spoliation,  and  a  tampering  with 
the  rights  of  property.    Others  justified  it  on  grounds  of 
expediency  and  national  weal,  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
tinder  the  financial  and  political  circumstances  of  the  time,  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  devise  a  better  measure.  Its 
tendency  to  complete  the  extinction  of  the  aristocratic  class, 
already  well-nigh  severed  from  territorial  influence — a  source 
of  great  danger  to  a  monarchy — ^is  perhaps  the  gravest  criti- 
cism that  can  be  applied  to  it. 

Happily  for  Japan,  the  compulsory  Commutation  Act, 
Vrhich  had  not  been  altogether  unexpected  by  those  whom 
it  most  seriously  affected,  was  so  far  acquiesced  in  as  to  result 
in  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  general  rising  of  the  samuraL 
Government  seem  to  have  calculated  with  rare  sagacity  the 
probably  effects  of  the  measure,  and  their  own  power  to  cope 
with  any  difficulties  likely  to  arise.  That  no  sign  of  discon- 
tent should  show  itself  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  two 
months  later  revolts  and  disturbances  broke  out  in  Higo  and 
other  provinces  of  Eiushiu,  followed  by  one  of  a  more  serious 
kind  in  Ghoshin,  all  of  which  were  promptly  crushed.  Doubt- 
less, also,  the  Commutation  Act  had  the  effect  of  precipitating 
the  great  rebellion  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  headed  by  the  illus- 
trious and  valiant  Saigo  Takamori,  which  broke  out  in 
February,  1877.  Saigo  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
which,  in  August,  1871|  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  lian,  but, 
owing  to  differences  on  account  of  the  Korean  question,  the 
voluntary  Commutation  Act,  and  the  law  of  conscription,  had 
seceded  from  the  Government  in  October,  1878,  five  months 
after  having  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mikado's 
land  forces.  This  terrible  and  obstinate  contest,  which  had 
long  hung  over  Japan,  was  the  last  throe  of  expiring  feuda- 
lism. But  out  of  more  than  100,000  troops  who  were  engaged 
<)n  both  sides,  some  18,000  were  killed  and  28,000  wounded ; 
a  large  amount  of  property  was  also  destroyed,  and  the  cost 
to  the  Government  was  between  eight  and  nine  millions  ster« 
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ling.  Not  until  after  nearly  eight  months  of  desperate  and 
almost  constant  fighting  was  the  rebellion  finally  quelled.  In 
the  last  struggle,  at  Eagoshima,  on  the  24th  September,  the 
intrepid  Saigd,  with  a  small  remnant  of  devoted  adherents^ 
died  deaths  worthy  of  Japanese  samtirai. 

Thus  perished  feudalism  in  Japan  after  an  existence  of 
some  seven  centuries,  and  the  country  has  since  been  tranquil. 
One  tragic  incident  only  has  disturbed  the  otherwise  calm 
course  of  events.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1878,  the  gifted  Okuba 
Toshimichi,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  killed  in  his  carriage 
in  Tokid,  not  far  from  the  Mikado's  palace,  by  a  party  of  six 
assassins  from  the  province  of  Idzumo.  But  though  6kuba 
yras  perhaps  the  most  resolute  reformer  in  the  Government, 
and  though  his  murder  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Satsuma  rebellion,  the  chief  motives  of  the  assassins,  so  far 
from  being  traceable  to  a  survival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  were 
alleged  by  themselves  to  be  revenge  for  Saigo's  death,  and 
discontent  at  the  delay  in  establishing  representative  Govern- 
ment. The  death  of  6kubo  was  justly  regarded  as  a  national 
calamity.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  its  virtual  leader,  and  as  true  a  patriot  as  Japan  has  ever 
owned. 

Of  the  constitutional  changes  which  have  taken  place  dur« 
ing  the  decade,  the  most  important  is  that  efifectea  in  1871, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  han.  At  this  time,  the  Council  of 
State  consisted  of  ten  members,  presided  over  by  the  Mikado 
or  Supreme  Lord.  The  Executive  was  composed  of  the 
Ministers  of  Departments.  There  was  also  a  body  called 
Benkuwan,  a  kmd  of  consultative  board.  A  Parliament, 
formed  of  representatives  from  among  the  samurai  of  the 
several  clans,  under  the  name  of  the  6i  Jo  In,  and  number* 
ing  about  275  members,  had  been  assembled  in  Tokid  in 
1868,  but  proved  a  failure,  as  also  had  a  second  and 
modified  Parliament  convened  in  the  following  year.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  there  was  formed  the  Sei  In,  or  Chief 
Cabinet,  which  comprised  the  Dai  Jo  Dai  Jin,  or  Prime 
Minister;  the  Sa  Dai  Jin,  or  Chief  Officer  of  the  Left 
Cabinet ;  the  U  Dai  Jin,  or  Chief  of  the  Bight  Cabinet ;  and 
Sangi,  or  Councillors,  then  four  in  number.  The  Benkuwan 
was  abolished.  The  Bight  Cabinet,  or  U  In,  was  to  consist 
of  the  Departmental  Ministers  and  Vice-Ministers ;  and  for 
the  Gi  Jo  In  was  substituted  the  Left  Cabinet  or  Sa  In,  with 
a  president,  vice-president,  and  members,  all  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  These  two  bodies,  however,  seem  to  have  never 
taken  much  real  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.    Th^ 
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Bei  In,  U  In,  ancT  Sa  In  consiitaied  the  supreme  Government 
or  Dai  Jo  Ku^^an,  and  operated  through  an  Executive  com* 
posed  of  the  Ministers  of  the  nine  State  Departments — 
Religion,  Treasury,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy,  Education, 
Justice,  Public  Works,  and  Imperial  Household — and  the 
heads  of  the  fu  and  ken. 

In  1875  the  U  In  and  Sa  In  were  suppressed,  and  a  Senate 
was  created  called  the  Gen  Bo  In,  to  be  described  presently. 
The  name  of  the  Sei  In  was  changed  to  Naikaku,  or  Privy 
Council,  though  it  is  now  generally  called  the  Dai  Jd 
Kuwan. 

In  March  of  last  year  a  further  change  was  effected.  At 
that  time  all  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  were 
members  of  the  Dai  J6  Euwan.  But,  in  deference  to  the 
national  wish,  and  as  an  important  step  towards  the  complete 
separation  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  bodies,  a  re- 
arrangement was  now  made,  under  which  two  only  of  the 
departmental  heads  were  included  as  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  this  only  temporudly.* 

In  its  present  form,  then,  the  Government  of  Japan  is  an 
oligarchy,  but  it  is  an  oligarchy  largely  tempered  by  public 
opinion,  as  declared  in  petitions  and  in  the  press  and  by  the 
views  of  men  of  mark  unconnected  with  the  Government. 
Though  in  theory  the  Mikado  is  an  absolute  monarch  with 
unlimited  power,  governing  as  well  as  reigning,  the  actual 
work  of  Government  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  or  Dai  Jo  Euwan.  His  Majesty,  nevertheless, 
attends  as  regularly  to  the  affairs  of  State  as  any  member  of 
the  Council  over  which  he  presides.  He  has  fixed  hours  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Every  measure  of  importance  is 
discussed  in  his  presence,  and  his  assent  is  necessary  to  all 
enactments  and  decrees.  The  Dai  Jo  Euwan  possesses 
functions  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
Its  members  advise  the  Mikado  in  all  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  all  prqjets  de  loi  affecting  the  government  of  the 
country.    No  laws  can  be  enacted  without  their  consent. 

*  While  this  iB  passing  throngh  the  press,  news  comes  from  Japan  of  the  issue 
of  an  Imperial  rescript,  decreeing  the  foondation  of  a  national  representative 
asiembly  in  1890.  In  consequence  of  this  important  measore  some  const!- 
tational  and  personal  changes  have  been  made.  A  new  department  of  the 
Comicil  of  State,  called  the  Saryi-in,  has  been  formed  to  snperintend  aU 
legislative  enactments,  and  genexallv  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  ad- 
ministrative departments.  These  changes  are  of  the  less  importance  that 
thi^  are  merely  provisional.  Mr.  Okuma,  who  has  long  had  control  of 
tiie  Finance  Depajiment,  has  resigned,  bat  his  place  has  been  filled  by  an 
able  and  experienced  officJAl,  and  one  who  is  favourably  known  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Hatsugata. 
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They  also  exercise  a  general  check  upon  the  action  of  the 
administrative  Departments,  with  which,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
all  the  present  members  of  the  Dai  Jd  Euwan  have  been 
formerly  connected,  as  Ministers  or  in  other  capacities. 
These  are  undoubtedly  enormous  powers  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  any  small  body  of  men,  however  able  and  ex- 
perienced. But  the  Japanese  constitution  supplies  an  im- 
portant check  in  the  Gen  Bo  In,  already  referred  to,  a 
consultative  body  consisting  of  about  forty  members,  nomi« 
nated  by  the  Grown,  but  chosen  for  special  knowledge  and 
experience  arising  out  of  service  either  in  the  State  Depart- 
ments or  the  Provincial  Governments.  Their  functions  re- 
semble those  of  our  House  of  Commons  in  Committee. 
Though  powerless  to  originate  measures  or  to  veto  the  prin- 
ciple of  any  measure  previously  approved  by  the  Mikado  and 
his  Cabinet,  they  discuss  and  elaborate  the  provisions  of 
every  law  put  forward  by  the  Dai  Jo  Euwan  for  enactment, 
revise  and  amend  the  drafts,  and  exercise  a  very  extensive 
power  in  modifying  details.  The  new  Criminal  and  Civil 
Code,  for  example,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
was  in  its  present  shape  wholly  drawn  ap  by  the  Gen  Bo  In. 
They  also  consider  popular  petitions. 
.  The  thirteen  members  who  now  compose  the  Dai  Jo  Kuwan 

?re,  their  Excellencies  Sanjd,  Iwakura,  Prince  Arisugawa, 
)kuma,  Inouye,  ltd,  Tamada,  Euroda,  Saigo,  Eawamura, 
Yamagata,  Terashima,  and  Oki.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
these  have  been  men  of  influence  in  Japan :  formerly  as 
nobles  in  the  old  court  of  the  Mikado,  or  as  occupying 
positions  of  mark  in  the  Daimiates  under  the  feudal  system  ; 
then  as  leaders  in  the  great  movement  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shogun,  and  restoration  of  the  Mikado ;  and,  latterly,  as 
associated  with  the  government  of  the  country  on  the  lines  of 
European  civilization  and  progress.  All  of  them  stand  con- 
spicuous in  the  modem  annals  of  Japan,  apart;  entirely  from 
their  present  positions  in  the  Government.  With  hardly  an 
exception  they  have  remarkable,  some  of  them  dramatic, 
histories.  Not  a  few  possess  high  qualities  as  statesmen, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people ;  and, 
as  a  body,  they  undoubtedly  rank  amongst  the  most  en- 
lightened and  enterprizing  men  in  Japan.  If  this  seem 
somewhat  liberal  praise,  it  is  nevertheless  no  more  than  is 
due  towards  a  band  of  statesmen  who,  in  spite  of  some  errors 
and  shortcomings,  have  already  shown  that  they  are  of  the 
class  from  which  distinguished  rulers  spring,  and  most  of 
whom  have  reached  their  present  high  positions  through 
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fiheer  force  of  ability.  It  is,  indeed,  allowed  by  nearly  all 
impartial  critics  that  no  better  body  of  men  could  be  found  in 
Japan  to  guide  her  destinies  at  the  present  time. 

Two  other  Imperial  boards,  or  houses,  were  created  in 
1875 ;  the  Dai  Shin  In,  or  great  examining  house,  a  Supreme 
Judicial  tribunal  and  Court  of  Appeal,  exercising  also  a  general 
flupervision  over  judicial  matters  and  the  law-courts  of  the 
Empire ;  and  the  Chi  ho  Euwan  Kuagi,  an  assembly  of  pro-^ 
vincial  officers,  meeting  each  year  for  a  month  in  Tokio,  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  ken. 

The  Departments  of  State,  now  ten  in  number,  are  con* 
ducted  by  Ministers  who,  though  as  absolute  as  any  British 
Minister  in  matters  of  departmental  detail,  are  subject  to  the 
decrees  and  instructions  of  the  Dai  Jo  Euwan  in  broad  matters 
of  policy.  They  attend  the  latter  body  when  affairs  relating 
to  their  own  bureaus  are  under  consideration. 

Governors,  or  Prefects,  assisted  by  local  officials,  preside 
over  the  thirty-six  ken,  each  of  them  averaging  about  8000 
square  miles  in  area,  into  which — ^with  three  /u,  comprising 
the  great  cities,  Tokid,  Kioto,  and  6saka— Japan,  exclusive  of 
Yezo  and  the  Euriles,  is  now  divided.  Their  functions  are  to 
administer  the  Imperial  funds  of  the  ken,  and  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  supplies  voted  from  local  funds.  The  small 
towns  and  villages  in  each  prefecture  are  governed  by  head- 
men  or  kochd,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  on  a  system  very 
inuch  resembling  the  ward  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
These  officers  are  responsible  to  the  Prefects  for  sanitation, 
registration,  and  public  conduct  in  the  places  under  their 
control. 

One  step  only,  and  that  a  very  cautious  one,  has  been  made 
towards  popular  representation,  by  the  establishment  in  July, 
1878,  of  Provincial  Assemblies  in  every  ken  throughout  the 
Empire.  These  assemblies  are  elected  by  the  people  at  a  low 
rate  of  franchise,  and  hold  sessions  not  exceeding  a  month  in 
duration  in  March  of  each  year.  They  regulate  the  purely 
local,  as  distinct  from  Imperial  taxation,  vote  it  to  local 
purposes,  such  as  schools,  public  works,  and  sanitation,  and 
exercise  a  check  over  its  expenditure.  They  also  have  the 
right  to  memorialize  the  central  Government  on  matters 
affecting  the  ken.  Thus  far  the  experiment  seems  to  have 
proved  successful,  the  members  exhibiting  a  due  sense  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  voting  wisely  the  revenues  imder 
tiieir  control. 

Considering  the  absolute  need  of  a  powerful  and  highly 
centralized  form  of  government  which  has  existed  in  Japan  of 
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late  years,  the  fabric  above  outlined — that  of  a  supreme 
monarch  having  at  his  side  the  most  enlightened  and  able 
men  of  the  time — ^will  probably  be  recognized  as  the  best 
in  principle  that  could  have  been  devised.  The  history, 
traditions,  and  past  national  training  and  culture  of  Japan 
all  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  some  such  constitution,  for  at 
least  the  first  period  after  her  emancipation  from  feudalism. 
But  it  has  for  some  time  been  notorious  that  a  large  and 
influential  section  of  the  Japanese  public  already  exhibit  a 
strong  desure  for  a  truly  representative  Parliament,  and  are 
agitating  the  country  on  the  question,  for  ever  harping  on  the 
Mikado's  promise  in  1869, '  that  a  deliberative  assembly  should 
be  formed,  and  that  all  measures  should  be  decided  by  public 
opinion.'  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  by  any  sagacious  on- 
looker that  this  object  will  at  no  very  distant  date  be  attained. 
Yet,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  assent  to  any  hasty  measure  in  this  direction,  or 
for  doubting  their 'ability  to  resist  any  undue  pressure  or 
agitation  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  Not 
only  are  their  own  minds  understood  to  be  clear  and  resolute 
on  this  subject,  but  they  have  laid  weU  to  heart  the  advice 
given  by  General  Grant  during  his  visit  to  Japan  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  to  the  effect  that,  though  popular  representa- 
tion must  be  viewed  as  a  necessity  to  be  in  due  time  met,  the 
consequences  of  any  rash  or  ill-considered  scheme  would  be 
irreparable.  There  is,  moreover,  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  amongst  those  best  acquainted  with  Japan's  real  con- 
dition, that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  bom  and  reared  in  a 
kind  of  servitude,  are  not  yet  prepared  for  a  discriminative 
use  of  the  franchise,  that  they  need  gradual  education  to  a 
higher  political  standard,  and  that  any  precipitate  measure 
of  enfranchisement  at  the  present  time  might  result  in  a 
popular  despotism,  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  the 
country.  While,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present 
form  of  government  can  only  be  transitional,  it  seems  no  less 
clear  that  the  great  but  inevitable  change  which  before  very 
long  the  rulers  of  Japan  must  face  is  surrounded  by  grave 
difficulties  and  even  perils.  It  cannot  be  effected  in  haste, 
but  must  be  approached  with  extreme  circumspection  and 
foresight,  and  its  successful  accompUshment  will  demand  all 
the  nerve,  vigilance,  and  energy  of  the  ablest  men  amongst 
them. 

At  present  the  important  question  of  Treaty  revision  occu* 
pies  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  of  Japanese  politicians. 
One  of  the  first  objects  which  the  Government — as  reconstructed 
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in  1871 — Bet  themselves  to  accomplish  was  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  and  tariff  which  had  been  made  by  foreign  powers 
with  their  predecessors,  at  a  time  of  much  difficulty  and  danger 
to  the  latter.  This  desire  led  to  the  despatch  of  an  influential 
embassy,  headed  by  Mr.  Iwakura,  to  America  and  Europe,  in 
December,  1871.  The  embassy  was  not  immediately  success* 
ful,  and  since  then  more  pressing  and  important  internal 
affairs — some  of  them  involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
present  regime — ^have  caused  the  postponement  of  foreign 
questions  until  the  present  time.  Now,  when  profound  tran-r 
quUlity  reigns  throughout  the  Empire,  the  matter  has  at  last 
assumed  a  definite  shape.  Formal  proposals  for  revision 
have  been  laid  before  all  the  foreign  powers,  and  although 
these  have  not  yet  been  authoritatively  made  public,  it  is 
pretty  well  known  that  they  embrace  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  tariff,  and  a  very  limited  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in 
Japan.  This  latter,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  confined  to 
bceaches^f  administrative  law,  the  punishment  for  which  does 
not  exceed  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Disputes  of  all  kinds  amongst  foreigners  them- 
selves  will  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Consul  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  defendant,  or  accused  person,  belongs,  as  is  the 
custom  in  most  of  the  Mohammedan  States. 

In  Japan  this  question  of  treaty  revision  is  one  of  burning  in- 
terestto the  Government  and  the  educated  cla8ses,who  hayelong 
smarted  under  tariff  restrictions  and  under  extra-territorial 
stipulations  which  denied  them  any  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
foreigners.  It  certainly  is  but  natural  that  an  intelligent  and 
progressive  race  should  view  as  unfair  and  oppressive  treaties 
according  to  which  they  have  no  power  to  regulate  their  own 
customs  dues  for  purposes  either  of  protection  or  of  revenue ; 
and  that  they  should  grudge  clauses  which  deprive  them  of 
rights  of  government  over  the  very  foreigners  whom  they  are 
ciJled  upon  to  protect,  and  for  whose  safety  they  are  held 
responsible.  The  conditions  which  favoured  the  imposition 
ol  such  terms  at  the  time  when  the  treaties  were  framed  have 
already  either  disappeared  altogether  or  been  very  extensively 
modified.  Not  only  have  the  criminal  procedure  and  prison 
system  of  Japan  been  thoroughly  remodelled  to  suit  her 
altered  circumstances,  but  she  is  now  providing  herself  with  a 
complete  code  of  laws,  and  can  claim  the  services  of  magis- 
trates and  judges  who,  if  wanting  in  the  long  training  and 
experience  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  on  the  English 
bench,  nevertheless  possess  considerable  legal  capacity,  and 
sufficient  training  to  render  them  more  than  capable  of  a  wise 
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Exercise  of  Buch  limited  jurisdiction  as  it  is  now  proposed  to 
give  them.  The  Japanese  Government,  accordingly,  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  at  which  they  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
relieved  from  the  humiliation  of  conditions  applicable  only  to 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  races.  They  urge,  further,  that 
the  moderate  concession  now  desired  would  do  much  to  infuse 
greater  harmony  into  their  dealings  with  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. Much  objection  will  doubtless  be  made  to  the 
proposed  revision  by  foreigners  resident  in  the  country,  but  it 
will  be  hard  for  European  Governments  to  refuse  to  a  nation 
like  Japan  that  which  they  have  granted  to  such  countries  as 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco.  The  expense  and  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  Consular  Courts  will  also  be  arguments  in  favom* 
of  a  measure  which,  while  curtailing  their  jurisdiction  now, 
would  be  a  step  towards  their  total  abolition  in  the  future. 
Until  that  abolition  is  complete,  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  for 
the  extinction  of  the  system  which  at  present  requires  foreigners 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  Japan  to  be  provided  with  pass* 
ports :  a  system  which  owes  its  origin  wholly  to  the  extra- 
territorial privileges  for  foreigners  that  have  been  thrust  upon 
the  Japanese.  Still  more  idle  would  it  be  to  expect  that  the 
Japanese  will  open  their  country  to  foreign  trade  and  resi* 
dence. 

Turning  now  from  purely  political  topics  to  a  consideration 
of  Japan's  material  and  moral  progress  during  the  last  ten 
years,  a  wide  range  of  subjects  presents  itself  for  notice.  We 
have  seen  how  the  task  of  abolishing  feudalism  and  consoli- 
dating the  government  of  the  empire  was  gradually  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  Difficult  though  this  was,  it  almost 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  contrasted  with  the  vast  work  of 
development  and  reconstruction  which  confronted  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  Bestoration — a  work  rendered  necessary  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  by  the  irresistible  spirit  of  change 
and  progress  which  had  come  over  the  nation.  At  the  close 
of  1870  Japan  had  no  Imperial  army,  and  next  to  no  navy  or 
mercantile  marine  :  railways,  telegraphs,  docks,  arsenals, 
lighthouses,  and  other  essential  public  works  were  either 
untouched  or  had  only  just  been  begun  or  projected ;  there 
was  no  proper  civil  or  criminal  code,  and  the  prison  system 
needed  sweeping  change ;  postal  and  police  services  had  yet 
to  be  created ;  the  whole  system  of  public  education  required 
extension  and  remodelling  ;  Japan  was  without  hospitals, 
public  libraries,  museums,  or  a  mint ;  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  establishing  legations  and  consulates  abroad ;  a 
financial  system  suited  to  her  altered  circumstances  had  to  be 
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deyised  and  set  on  foot;  and  measttres  for  developing  her 
mannfactnring  and  mining  intereste,  agrioaltore,  and  trade 
ealled  for  prompt  and  active  attention. 

To  meet  these  vast  and  costly  reforms,  and  many  other 
novel  requirements,  the  new  Government  had  inherited  a 
treasury  impoverished  by  civil  wars  and  by  the  heavy  indem- 
nities which  had  been  exacted  by  foreign  powers.  They  were^ 
burdened  with  large  financial  deficits  of  the  daimiates  and 
han ;  and  the  Imperial  revenue  at  that  time  barely  exceeded 
four  millions  sterling.  To  add  to  their  embarrassments,  tho 
country  was  far  from  being  in  a  settled  or  satisfied  state,  while 
on  the  question  of  reform  the  public  were  divided  into  twa 
great  classes — one  advocating  a  conservative  policy  of  slow 
progress  or  no  progress  at  all,  the  other  urging  a  headlong 
plunge  into  Western  civilization.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  perplexing  position  for  a  Government,  however  experi- 
enced ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Japan  at  this  time,  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  her  statesmen 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  possessed  of  very  much 
knowledge  or  experience  of  the  Western  principles  and  methods' 
of  government  on  which  they  had  embarked.  But,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  the  way  of  fair  criticism  upon  some  details  of 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  withhold  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which, 
upon  the  whole,  the  rulers  of  Japan  have  steered  over  the  diffi* 
cult  course  that  lay  before  them,  and  of  the  general  success 
of  the  results  which  have  been  achieved.  That  no  checks  or 
drawbacks  should  occur  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  at  this 
moment  the  country  is  suffering  from  temporary  financial 
depression,  and  saddled  with  a  not  inconsiderable  national 
debt.  Of  this  debt,  however,  now  amounting  to  some  seventy- 
one  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  more  than  two-thirds  are  due 
to  special  outlays  connected  with  the  extinction  of  the  feudal 
system.  Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  revenue  has  swelled  to 
nearly  twelve  millions  per  annum,  amazing  progress  has  been 
made  in  works  of  development  and  civilization,  and  the  future 
well-being  of  the  Empire  has  been  placed  on  a  solid  and  lasting 
basis. 

In  devising  and  founding  the  new  national  institutions^ 
Japan  has  chosen  various  countries  as  her  models.  Her  army, 
for  instance,  is  on  the  French  pattern,  her  navy  on  that  of 
England.  Americans  have  aided  in  organizing  the  postal 
service  and  developing  agriculture,  and  have  also  taken  a 
large  share  in  education.  Police  are  on  the  French  plan, 
Government  hospitals  on  that  of  Germany.    British  systems 
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for  seven  years  after  graduation.    Amongst  other  military 
eetablishments  are  a  veterinary  college,   a  school  of  mus- 
ketry and  gymnastics,  and  another  for  practical  enffineering. 
Government  manufactures  of  powder  and  cartridges,  and 
respectable  arsenals  and  foundries  at    Tokio,  Osaka,  and 
Yokosaka,  furnish  most  of  the  munitions  of  war.    For  mili'* 
tary  purposes  the  main  island  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
each  containing  several  garrisons  and  camps.    Once  in  every 
year  the  first  reserve  is  called  out  for  dnll  and  exercise  in 
camp- 
In  dress  and  style  the  Japanese  soldiers  aredistinctly  French* 
From   1872  until  a  few  months  ago,  a  mission  of  French 
officers   and   non-commissioned    officers  was  employed   for 
instruction  in  army  organization,  routine,  drill,  and  tactics, 
and  the  result  is  a  military  system  which  in  most  respects 
closely  resembles  that  of  France.    Though  small  in  stature — 
the  minimum  standard  of  height  being  as  low  as  5*1  feet,  and 
the  average  only  about  5*2  feet — ^the  men  are  wiry,  active,  and 
efficient,  well  clothed  and  equipped,  housed  in  admirable  bar- 
racks of  European  build,  and  liberally  fed.    Like  the  whole 
race  of  Japanese,  they  are  cleanly  in  person  and  habits.    A 
sfarong  martial  spirit  pervades  the  service.    Though  not  equal 
to  British  troops  in  physique,  dash,  and  gait,  and  lacking  the 
power  and  momentum  for  irresistible  charges,  they  possess 
the  great  advantages  of  tractability,  temperance,  and  a  high 
order  of  intelligence.    Fire-tactics  will  probably  be  their  strong 
I>oint  in  the  future.    A  certain  loose  style  of  marching  and 
unsteadiness  in  the  ranks,  the  result  doubtless  of  their  French 
training,  sc^netimes  tend  to  displease  the  strict  military  critic. 
Drill  sMrmishing  and  tactics  are  nevertheless  executed  gene** 
rally  with  very  creditable  precision.    Some  of  the  corps  indeed 
are  highly  proficient  in  drill.     The  cadets  of  Toyama  are  dis- 
tinguished in  this  respect.    Probably  no  troops  in  the  world 
move  like  them  in  paorade.    On  the  whole,  Japan  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  army,  and  may  well  point  to  it  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  successful  examples  of  her  rapid 
progress  in  civilization. 

As  yet  the  Imperial  troops  have  had  no  opportunity  of  test- 
ing their  capacity  and  valour  against  regular  forces  in  the  field. 
The  military  expedition  to  Formosa  in  1874  numbered  only 
8000  men,  and  was  merely  a  contest  with  savages.  The 
Korean  expedition  in  1876  ended  so  quickly  and  successfully 
that  not  a  shot  was  fired.  In  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  the  rebel 
forces,  though  possessed  of  some  artillery  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  firearms,  trusted  chiefly  to  their  swords.    Many  of 
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them  had  received  no  modern  military  training  whatever,  and 
the  engagements  were  in  great  part  desperate  and  hloody 
hand-to-hand  encounters  in  the  old  Japanese  style.  The 
records  of  that  struggle  nevertheless  give  many  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  steady  fighting  qualities  of  the  new  Imperial 
troops,  though  armed  with  modern  and  unaccustomed  weapons ; 
and  they  teem  with  recitals  of  deeds  of  daring,  heroism,  and 
endurance  well  worthy  of  the  annals  of  old  Japan.  The  leaders 
also  exhibited  some  skilful  generalship,  employing  modern 
strategy  and  tactics,  often  with  telling  effect.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  points  brought  out  in  this  campaign  was  the  quick 
mobility  of  the  Japanese  army.  Such  were  the  means  of 
mobilization,  and  such  the  energy  and  promptness  with  which 
they  were  put  into  effect,  that  within  a  fortnight  of  the  first 
alarm  of  rebellion  some  15,000  Imperial  troops  were  estab- 
lished, and  in  full  operation,  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Einshin,  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Japan.  Six  weeks  later  these  had 
been  increased  to  88,000  men.  Altogether,  between  February 
and  September,  about  60,000  military  and  7000  armed  police 
from  the  old  samurai  class  were  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion. 

As  Japan*s  armjr  is  distinctly  French,  so  is  her  navy  Eng- 
lish in  type.  Ships,  crews,  organization,  and  routine  are 
mainly  on  British  patterns.  The  ordnance  alone  is  to  a  great 
extent  German.  An  English  naval  commission,  now  dwindled 
to  very  small  proportions,  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  navy 
just  what  the  French  mission  did  in  that  of  the  army.  Besides 
this,  many  Japanese  naval  officers  receive  their  early  training 
i^  British  ships  of  war.  At  present  there  are  twenty  fighting 
vessels,  nineteen  of  which  are  steamers,  carrying  156  guns  and 
manned  by  some  6900  sailors  and  artillerymen,  serving  under 
a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment.  The  most  powerful  of  them 
is  the  ironclad  Fiiso,  built  by  Messrs.  Samuda,  carrying 
armour  from  seven  to  nine  inches  thick,  and  a  battery  of  six 
Krupp's  steel  breech-loaders  of  15|^  and  5^  tons.  Next  in 
rank  to  her  are  the  ironclad  corvettes  Kongo  and  Hiyei, 
designed  like  her  by  Sir  E.  J.  Beed,  with  armour  belts  of  4^ 
inches  in  thickness,  and  each  carrying  twelve  Krupp's  steel 
142-pounders.  The  rest  are  smaller  craft  and  gun-vessels, 
some  bought  from  foreign  powers,  others  built  at  Yokosuka, 
near  Yokohama.  In  connection  with  the  navy  is  a  flourishing 
naval  college,  at  which  a  large  number  of  officers  and  cadets 
receive  high  professional  and  scientific  training.  There  are 
extensive  dockyards  and  naval  factories  at  Yokosuka  and 
Nagasakii  and  docks  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ironclads* 
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A  torpedo  school  has  been  established ;  also  a  hydrographical 
department,  already  doing  useful  work  in  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  and  harbours ;  and  an  astronomical  observatory  is  now 
being  set  on  foot  in  Tokio. 

In  the  work  Of  education  on  modern  principles  Japan  is 
making  an  amount  of  progress  that  is  calculated  to  have  a 
vast  and  very  important  effect  upon  the  national  development. 
According  to  a  writer  in  the  ^  Japan  Mail/  in  1878-74,  educa- 
tion in  the  old  Japanese  style  was  by  no  means  neglected  in 
the  days  of  the   Tokugawa  dynasty  of    Shogun.      Private 
schools  for  children  of  the  agricultural,  trading,  and  artizan 
classes  abounded  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  every  village 
of  any  size  had  at  least  one  such  school.    Three-fourths  of 
the  population  could  read,  write,  and  reckon.    Besides  these 
private  schools,  there  were  in  most  of  the  provincial  capitals 
special  schools  for  the  sons  of  samurai,  at  which  physical  and 
moral  were    added    to    intellectual  l^aining.      At  the  two 
capitals,  Kioto  and  Tedo  (Tokio),  were  institutions  of  a  yet 
higher  order.    But  at  the  great  majority  of  them  aU  the 
intellectual  education  was  of  a  sort  little  calculated  to  expand 
the  mind.    It  consisted  rather  of  cramming  than  of  teaching, 
of  copying  and  learning  by  heart,  instead  of  sound  mental 
culture.     A  monotonous  round    of   Japanese    history  and 
Chinese  classics,  reading,  writing,  ecclesiastics,  and  counting 
on  the  abacus  constituted  the  average  Japanese  youth's  educa- 
tion.    Teachers  and  ripe  scholars  alike  were  only  schoolmen. 
But  in  1871  the  work  of  national  education  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mombu  Sho,  a  new  department  which  replaced 
the  old  Daigaku-jrio,  or  university.    Vast  changes  were  quickly 
made  under  the  altered  regime.    In  1872  a  law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  gradual  establishment  of  53,000  Govern- 
ment schools  throughout  the  Empire,  at  which  teaching  should 
be  conducted  on  Western  principles.    This  was  a  proportion 
of  one  school  for  every  640  inhabitants.     The  new  scheme 
made  such  progress  that  by  the  end  of  1873  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Government  schools  exceeded  400,000.    At  first 
great  difficulty  and  confusion  were  experienced.    Numbers  of 
foreign  teachers  crept  into  the  service  who  had  received  no 
training  and  very  little  education  themselves,  and  were  utterly 
unfit  for  their  work.    There  was  also  the  drawback  consequent 
npon  the  scarcity  of  aids  for  enabling  masters  to  acquire  the 
language  of  their  pupils,  or  vice  versd,  so  that  interpreters 
had  to  be   employed   to  assist  in  the  work  of   teaching. 
Gradually,  however,  all  this  has  been  improved.    Skilled  pro- 
fessional teachers  have  replaced  the  spurious  '  professors '  of 
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the  early  days ;  while  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  labours 
of  scholars  have  to  a  great  extent  done  away  with  the  old 
difficulties  in  respect  of  language. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  growth  of  the  education 
movement  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  The 
400,000  pupils  of  1873  have  swelled  to  more  than  five  times 
that  number.  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  from 
the  report  of  the  Minister  for  Education,  unfortunately  not 
brought  down  to  a  later  date  than  1877,  there  were  then,  in 
the  seven  great  school  districts  into  which  Japan  is  divided, 
24,281  public  elementary  schools,  employing  56,658  male  and 
1275  female  teachers,  and  educating  1,552,410  male  and 
548,768  female  pupils,  or  an  average  of  eighty-six  pupils  for 
€ach  school.  There  were  also  66,784  pupils  in  1178  private 
elementary  schools.  The  total  population  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts being  some  34^  millions,  and  the  area  about  110,000 
fiquare  miles ;  there  was  thus  one  elementary  school  for  every 
1845  inhabitants,  and  every  4i  square  miles.  Even  in  the 
remotest  districts  nearly  every  village  of  moderate  size  has 
its  national  school,  generally  built  in  part  European  style, 
and  at  once  noticed  by  the  traveller  as  the  most  imposing 
structure  in  the  place.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  Japan  is  stated  at  5,251,807,  and  of  these  about  40  per 
cent,  were  receiving  instruction ;  while  the  average  of  daily 
attendance  was  some  71  per  cent.  Of  middle  schools  there 
were  thirty-one  public  and  358  private,  instructing  20,522 
pupils,  mostly  males.  At  these  the  course  lasts  from  2^  to 
five  years,  and  includes  a  high-class  education,  extending  to 
such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  moral 
philosophy,  and  law.  In  fifteen  of  them  English  is  taught. 
The  Tokid  University,  incorporated  in  1877,  comprises 
departments  of  law,  philosophy,  and  literature,  with,  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  710  students ;  also  a  medical  department, 
created  out  of  a  former  college  of  medicine,  in  which  1040 
students  were  being  taught  by  a  staff  of  thirty-five  native  and 
foreign  physicians  and  instructors.  With  this  are  associated 
a  large  hospital,  and  all  necessary  aids  and  appliances  for 
scientific  medical  training.  Applied  science  and  architecture 
are  taught  at  the  Civil  Engineering  College  in  Tokid,  the 
highest  establishment  for  technical  learning  in  Japan.  Special 
schools  for  advanced  teaching  come  next  in  order.  Of  these 
public  and  private  there  were  fifty-two,  with  8361  students 
learning  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
navigation,  and  drawing.  Foreign  language  schools  num- 
bered twenty-eight,  of  which  twenty-one  were  private,  English 
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being  taught  in  twenty-five  of  them,  French^  German,  Russian, 
and  Chinese  in  the  others.  The  number  of  pupils  at  these 
schools  in  1877  was  1522,  but  they  are  rapidly  declining, 
partly  from  being  supplanted  by  the  middle  schools,  at  which 
English  is  taught,  and  partly  because  there  is  so  little  demand 
as  yet  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  except  at  the 
capitals  and  treaty  ports.  In  schools  for  teaching  female 
handiwork  there  were  4807  pupils.  Lastly,  teachers  for  the 
middle  q,nd  elementary  schools  are  trained  at  normal  colleges 
and  schools,  of  which  there  were  ninety-eight,  with  815 
teachers,  and  7899  male  and  727  female  pupils. 

District  rates,  school  fees,  and  voluntary  contributions  now 
furnish  most  of  the. funds  for  the  public  elementary  and 
normal  schools.  Government  grants  in  aid  have  lately  been 
withdrawn.  In  1877  the  total  expenditure  on  these  schools  was 
igl,072,974,  or  about  10s.  per  pupil,  of  which  one-half  was 
provided  by  the  rates,  and  about  one-ninth  by  grants  in  aid. 
Numerous  and  liberal  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education 
attest  the  wide  public  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  subject.  In 
the  five  years  1873-77,  no  less  than  £1,700,000  in  money  and 
700  acres  of  land  were  thus  bestowed.  The  establishment  of 
educational  conventions  in  many  of  the  fu  and  ken  also  gives 
proof  of  the  general  interest.  For  the  public  schools  there 
are  regular  systems  of  text-books,  framed  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  various  districts.  The  pupils 
sit  at  desks,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  on  the  ground,  learn 
from  the  blackboard,  objects,  and  maps,  and  use  decimal  nota- 
tion and.  English  numerals  and  signs.  Local  supervisors  and 
Government  inspectors  from  the  Mombu  Sho  regulate  and 
report  upon  school  affairs  and  management.  In  the  gradual 
development  of  the  system  of  public  education,  care  has  wisely 
been  taken  to  arrange  school  hours  and  seasons  so  as  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  people's  industrial  pursuits,  and  gene- 
rally measures  have  been  adjusted  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
localities,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  as  far  as 
possible  to  all  classes. 

Altogether,  in  1877,  some  2,204,000  of  the  youth  of  Japan 
were  being  educated  by  skilful  instructors  on  modern  prin- 
ciples, and  in  degrees  ranging  from  the  simple  tuition  of  the 
village  school  up  to  the  highest  forms  of  Western  teaching. 
Their  number  is  increasing  largely  every  year.  In  1878  it 
had  swelled  to  2,819,000.  The  testimony  of  the  writer  above 
referred  to  is  that  intellectually  the  Japanese  students  are  on 
the  average  probably  equal  to  those  of  Europe  or  America, 
while  in  the  gentler  virtues  of  respect,  docility,  industry. 
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Politeness,  and  self-control  they  are  unquestionably  superior, 
hough  a  few  among  the  people  of  Japan  are  still  attached 
to  the  old  methods  of  teaching,  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
abundant  and  wonderful  proofs  of  the  steady  growth  and 
success  of  the  new  system,  and  of  a  keen  national  desire  for 
the  real  advantages  of  modern  education.  The  progress 
already  made  in  a  few  years  has  been  indeed  astonishing, 
especially  for  an  Asiatic  country.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
room  for  yet  further  improvement,  notably  in  respect  of  the 
education  of  girls,  the  number  of  whom  at  present  under 
instruction  bears  a  lamentably  small  proportion  to  that  of  the 
boys. 

Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  education,  and  hardly  less 
remarkable,  has  been  that  of  the  native  newspaper  press. 
Though  newspapers,  so-called,  existed  as  early  as  1860,  they 
were  rather  of  the  magazine  character,  and  had  a  very  small 
circulation.  But  in  1871  a  daily  paper,  the  first  in  Japan, 
was  started  at  Yokohama,  and  in  the  same  year  'The  Shimbun 
Zasshi,'  or  '  Budget  of  News,'  in  reality  a  Government  organ, 
was  set  on  foot  in  Tokio.  Other  dailies  and  weeklies  sprang 
up  quickly  in  1872.  In  1878  a  high-class  paper  called  '  The 
Meiroku  Zasshi '  was  brought  out  by  a  society  of  prominent 
and  able  literary  men,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Mori  Arinori, 
the  present  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  soon  attained  the 

Position  of  the  leading  journal.  About  this  time  newspapers 
egan  to  come  into  great  demand,  their  form  and  matter  were 
much  improved,  and  the  power  of  the  press  rapidly  increased. 
In  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  '  Osaka  Nippo ' — 

Before  this,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  looked  upon  newspapers  in 
much  the  same  light  as  the  coloured  pictures  sold  in  shops,  but  they 
now  began  to  see  that  they  were  wrong  in  holding  such  views.  Thus 
the  reading  of  newspapers  greatly  increased,  and  the  journals  themselves 
began  to  exercise  considerable  influence  over  pubUo  opinion. 

The  writers  in  many  of  the  journals  of  the  present  day  are 
veiy  fairly  well-informed,  and  gaining  rapidly  in  experience 
and  knowledge.  The  first  press  laws  were  enacted  in  1873, 
but  in  1876,  owing  to  the  extreme  and  dangerous  license 
which  had  been  assumed  by  some  writers  and  editors,  they 
were  repealed,  and  fresh  regulations  issued,  including  a  law 
of  libel  and  severe  penalties  for  its  infringement.  These  were 
followed  in  1876  by  a  law  for  the  repression  of  seditions 
journals.  The  regulations,  even  as  thus  amended,  are  how- 
ever milder  than  those  in  many  European  countries.  Though 
some  hot-headed  editors  have  been  punished  by  fines  or  im- 
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priBonment,  and  several  organs  prohibited,  the  newspaper 
press  has  nevertheless  flourished  to  a  remarkable  degree^ 
having  now  reached  a  total  of  112  dailies  and  130  periodicals, 
with  an  annual  circulation  of  83^  millions  of  copies.  In  the 
Satsuma  rebellion,  Japanese  special  correspondents  pursued 
their  work  fearlessly,  through  danger  and  hardship,  and  at 
the  cost  of  capture  in  many  cases ;  and  it  should  be  chronicled, 
to  the  credit  of  the  native  press,  that,  by  their  loyal  tone  from 
the  outset  of  that  struggle,  they  exercised  a  most  healthy 
influence  upon  public  opinion  at  a  serious  crisis,  and  without 
doubt  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  Imperial  successes. 
Their  conduct  in  this  respect  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  foreign  press  at  the  treaty  ports. 

The  manner  in  which  Japan's  postal  service  has  been 
organized  and  brought  in  a  short  time  to  a  state  of  high 
efficiency  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  her 
recent  progress.  This  department,  to  the  working  of  which 
the  Japanese  were  entire  strangers  a  few  years  ago,  will  now 
bear  comparison  with  any  in  Europe ;  yet,  excepting  a  few 
foreigners  in  the  international  offices,  the  employes,  7500  in 
number,  are  wholly  natives.  The  old  system  of  runners, 
despatched  at  long  intervals  or  as  occasion  required,  has 
given  place  to  a  daily  post  and  an  elaborate  modem  organiza- 
tion, complete  with  offices,  pillar,  and  letter  boxes,  stamps, 
post-cards,  and  money  orders;  while  a  wise  tariff,  under  which 
stamps  are  sold  for  as  little  as  one  halfpenny  and  post-cards 
for  a  &rthing,  has  brought  the  benefits  of  a  regular  service 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes.  The  figures  given  in 
the  Postmaster-General's  report  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1879,  the  latest  issued,  afford  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  great  and  growing  extent  to  which  the  Japanese  peoplQ 
appreciate  and  avail  themselves  of  these  benefits.  There 
were  then  in  Japan,  according  to  the  report,  7439  post* 
offices,  street  boxes,  and  receiving  and  stamp  agencies.  The 
ftgg]^6gate  length  of  the  mail  routes  in  operation  was  about 
86,000  miles.  The  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  news- 
papers, books,  samples,  &c.,  which  passed  through  the  post 
in  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  including  those  despatched  to 
foreign  countries,  was  55,776,206,  showing  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent,  on  the  return  for  the  previous  year ;  and  the  excess 
of  revenue  over  expenditure  for  the  twelvemonth  was  about 
15  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  £24,000.  Money  orders 
were  issued  to  the  extent  of  about  £741,000,  and  represented 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  in  money  value,  and  22  per  cent, 
in  number  over  those  issued  in  the  preceding  year.    Post- 
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office  Saving  Banks^  of  which  at  the  date  of  the  report  there 
were  696  in  the  country,  were  growing  so  quickly  in  public 
esteem  that  the  amount  deposited  exceeded  that  for  the 
previous  year  by  upwards  of  82  per  cent.,  and  there  were 
12,000  more  depositors.  The  mails  are  conveyed  with  great 
regularity  and  safety.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  letters 
above  quoted,  only  138  were  lost  in  transmission  or  delivery^ 
and  341  by  theft.  Where  no  railways  exist  they  are  carried 
by  coach  or  jinrikisha,  or,  in  districts  unprovided  with  good 
roads,  by  relays  of  runners,  in  the  old  style.  Even  thus 
they  are  transported  on  an  average  about  100  miles  per  diem. 
Japan  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Universal  Postal  (Con- 
vention of  1878 ;  and  her  whole  service  as  now  organized 
must  be  regarded,  from  its  immediate  social  advantages  and 
as  a  certain  means  of  civilizing  and  educating  the  people,  as 
one  of  the  gi*eatest  benefits  that  could  have  been  conferred 
lipon  the  country. 

In  the  matter  of  Bailways  the  Government  of  Japan  have 
acted  thus  far  with  great  caution,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
for  railway  extension  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  foreigners,  have  wisely  confined  themselves  to  making 
only  those  which  were  sure  to  pay.  Hence,  as  contrasted  with 
the  progress  in  many  other  public  works,  that  of  railways  has 
been  small.  The  first  line,  that  from  Tokid  to  Yokohama, 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  was  opened  in  1872.  Soon  after 
this  a  second  line  was  finished  fronrHiogo  to  Osaka ;  and  its 
extension  to  Kioto,  a  total  distance  of  forty- eight  miles,  was 
opened  on  the  6th  February,  1877,  the  day  after  the  first  news 
of  the  Satsuma  outbreak  reached  the  Government.  This  has 
been  since  extended  ten  miles  further,  to  6tsu  at  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Biwa,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 
for  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  A  third  line,  twenty* 
seven  miles  long,  from  Nagahama  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  lake  to  Tsuruga  on  the  west  coast,  is  now  being  made. 
When  furnished,  this  important  section  will  complete  the 
railway  and  steamer  communication  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  and  connect  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  exten- 
sive produce  of  the  provinces  on  the  western  seaboard  with 
Osaka,  the  Liverpool  of  Japan,  thus  bringing  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  hours  a  trade  which  it  has  hitherto  taken 
many  months  to  accomplish  by  means  of  junks.  One  other 
short  line,  that  from  Otarunai  to  Sapporo  in  the  island  of 
Yezo,  now  being  made,  completes  the  list  of  Japanese  rail- 
ways that  are  finished  or  under  construction.  The  railways 
now  in  operation  are  not  only  admirably  built,  but  very  well 
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worked  and  managed,  and  have  enjoyed  almost  complete 
freedom  from  accidents.  They  have  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  traffic,  and  yield  considerable  profits,  amounting 
at  present  to  about  j£120,000  per  annum.  The  Japanese 
public  show  their  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  cheap, 
safe,  and  rapid  transit  by  crowding  the  trains.  On  the 
seventy-six  miles  open  for  traffic,  no  fewer  than  4,868,727 
passengers  were  conveyed  during  the  year  ended  SOth  June, 
1880,  and  without  a  single  accident.  Construction  and 
superintendence  are  still  in  English  hands,  but  the  skilled 
foreign  staff  hitherto  employed  in  working  and  maintenance 
are  being  quickly  reduced,  without  detriment  to  the  service, 
and  replaced  by  natives.  Japanese  engine-drivers  now  run 
many  of  the  passenger  and  goods  trains  without  delay  or 
mishaps.  The  pointsmen,  smiths,  and  carriage-builders  are 
also  solely  composed  of  natives,  under  the  supervision  of  one 
or  two  foreign  foremen,  and  Japanese  engineering  cadets  carry 
on,  almost  unaided,  the  surveys,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  railway  works  in  progress. 

But  of  all  the  public  enterprizes  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  none  surpass  in  efficiency  and 
usefulness  that  of  the  Department  of  Telegraphs.  The  begin- 
ning of  telegraphs  in  Japan  was  a  line  half  a  mile  in  length 
constructed  in  September,  1869,  between  the  public  offices  in 
Yokohama.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  Yokohama 
and  Tokid  were  connected;  also  Kobe  and  Osaka.  At  the  end 
of  1870,  forty-five  miles  of  lines  were  open,  and  eight  offices. 
In  September,  1871,  work  was  begun  on  a  great  trunk  line, 
from  Tokio,  through  Kioto,  to  Nagasaki,  near  the  extreme 
south  of  Japan,  a  distance  of  870  miles.  This  line,  of  two 
wires,  crossing  the  Simonoseki  Strait  by  submarine  cables, 
was  completed  in  February,  1873 ;  and  by  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  an  extension  north-eastward,  from  Tokio  to  Ima- 
betz  and  across  the  Tsugaru  Strait  to  Hakodate  in  the  south 
of  Yezo — a  distance  of  530  miles — ^was  finished  and  open  for 
traffic.  The  system  continued  to  spread.  By  June,  1875,  the 
length  of  lines  in  operation  amounted  to  1901  miles  and  the 
stations  to  forty-five;  while  the  readiness  of  the  Japanese 
public  to  avail  themselves  of  telegraphic  facilities  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  messages  had  swelled  from 
19,448  in  the  year  1871  to  856,539  in  1874.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  30th  June,  1879,  the  receipts  from  messages  and 
other  sources  were  for  the  first  time  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  On  the  31st  December,  1879,  3930  miles  of 
lines,  carrying  j9345  miles  of  wires,  were  in  operation  in  the 
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Empire^  together  with  182  Government  and  public  offices ; 
and  the  number  of  messages  sent  in  the  twelvemonth  expiring 
80th  June,  1879,  was  1,272,756,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
22  per  cent,  on  the  number  sent  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
message  tariff  has  been  wisely  fixed  at  very  low  rates  for 
Japanese.  Hence  the  popularity  of  the  telegraphs,  and  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic,  which  bids  fair  at  an  early 
date  to  yield  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  outlay,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  maintenance. 

There  are  now  1800  employes  in  the  department,  of  whom 
ten  only  are  Europeans.  At  its  head,  as  Director  General, 
is  a  Japanese  gentleman,  from  whose  reports  these  statistics 
are  taken.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  school,  established  in 
Tokio  in  1878,  at  which  young  students  are  taught  English 
and  French  and  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments,  and 
from  which  they  are  drafted  when  proficient  to  the  various 
stations.  In  1878  this  was  supplemented  by  an  engineering 
school  for  educating  the  higher  grades  of  the  staff  in  tele- 
graphic surveying,  construction,  and  other  outdoor  work,  and 
in  general  duties  of  supervision.  There  is  also  a  Government 
manufactory  in  Tdkio ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  line-wires 
and  cables,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  and  materials 
are  now  either  turned  out  at  this  establishment  or  supplied  by 
native  contractors.  The  instruments  produced  at  the  factory 
are  fully  equal  in  accuracy  and  finish  to  those  of  foreign  make. 
The  telegraph  system  is  spreading  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Already  nearly  every  important  centre  of  local 
Government,  and  every  large  depot  or  port  of  trade  has  been 
provided  with  telegraphic  communication ;  and  so  highly  is 
this  valued  that  the  Government  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  numerous  urgent  applications  for  new  lines 
which  are  continually  reaching  them  from  populous  districts. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  telegraphy  rendered  prompt  and 
efficient  service  in  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  and  contributed  in 
no  slight  degree  to  its  suppression,  not  only  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  lines,  but  by  an  extensive  system  of  temporary  field 
telegraphs  connecting  the  various  divisions  of  the  Imperial 
army.  No  fewer  than  511  miles  of  army  telegraphs  were 
thus  constructed  in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  In  1879  Japan 
declared  her  adhesion  to  the  terms  of  the  St.  Petersburg  con- 
vention, thus  placing  her  telegraphic  arrangements  on  a 
footing  with  those  of  other  nations.  Two  cables,  by  way  of 
Siberia  and  of  India,  now  connect  her  with  Europe.  Duplex 
telegraphy  has  lately  been  introduced;  and,  viewing  the 
department  as  a  whole,  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  those 
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"(vho  have  helped  them  to  bring  it  np  to  its  present  condition, 
may  justly  pomt  vrith  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  completeness  and 
efficiency  it  is  now,  though  but  eleven  years  in  existence, 
hardly  second  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

Another  strongly  marked  feature  of  Japan's  recent  advance 
in  civilization  is  the  complete  reform  that  has  been  wrought 
of  late  years  in  her  prison  system.  Japanese  jails  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  were  as  bad  as  those  of  old  London,  or  even 
worse,  though  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  are  those  of  China  at  the 
present  day.  Sanitary  rules  were  wholly  disregarded,  the 
food  was  bad  and  irregular,  there  was  no  proper  provision  for 
the  sick,  and  the  mortality  was  often  enormous.  Trades  and 
occupations  were  never  taught,  and  cruel  punishments,  short 
only  of  death,  were  in  the  power  of  supreme  and  corrupt  prison 
officials.  Now,  however,  the  modem  principle  of  strict  yet 
humane  treatment  of  criminals  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
civilized  world  is  nowhere  more  fully  approved  and  acted  up 
to  than  in  Japan.  Well,  indeed  admirably,  conducted  jails 
are  to  be  found  in  every  province,  built  in  airy  and  healthy 
sites,  managed  by  responsible  officials  whose  discretionary 
powers  are  strictly  limited,  and  replete  with  all  modern  im- 
provements for  the  suppression  of  crime  without  brutality. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  climate  and  the  habits  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  people,  many  of  the  jails  and  convict 
prisons,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Tokio,  6saka,  Kioto,  Hiogo, 
Sendai,  Akita,  and  Eanagawa,  some  of  which  have  been 
visited  by  the  writer,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  prisons  of 
Europe  in  convenience,  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  general 
management.  Strict  but  sufficient  diet  inspected  by  medical 
men  and  given  at  regular  hours,  daily  bathing,  infirmaries 
where  the  sick  are  treated  by  prison  doctors  on  the  European 
plan,  and  school  teaching  for  all  classes  of  prisoners  are  pro- 
vided by  the  jail  regulations.  Industrial  labour,  the  best  of 
all  reformatory  elements,  has  been  very  largely  introduced, 
and  a  great  number  of  trades  and  occupations  are  taught  or 
superintended  by  artizans,  most  of  whom  are  prisoners  them- 
selves. Amongst  them  are  printing,  carpentry,  joinery,  and 
iron-casting,  lacquering,  spinning,  weaving  and  tailoring,  the 
making  of  blankets,  boots  and  shoes,  straw  hats,  chairs,  bas- 
kets, paper,  matches,  bricks  and  porcelain,  and  even  cloisonnee 
enamelling.  In  the  jails,  as  in  the  schools  of  Japan,  flogging 
has  been  wholly  abolished.  For  the  tread-mill  or  other  hard- 
labour  punishments,  an  excellent  substitute  is  provided  by 
native  machines  for  cleaning  rice,  which  afford  really  labo- 
rious and,  at  the  same  time,  useful  occupation  for  prisoners 
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under  sentence  of  hard  labour.  For  capital  punishment, 
hanging  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  decapitation. 
Besides  the  chief  provincial  jails  and  convict  establishments, 
there  are  district  prisons  in  the  larger  towns  condacted  on  the 
principles  thus  described.  One  cardinal  feature  of  the  prison 
system  is  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  establish  stringent 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  officials, 
by  minute  regulations  so  framed  by  the  Home  Department  as 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  their  discretion  and  to  provide 
for  every  contingency.  The  gravest  punishment  for  ordinary 
prison  offences  which  the  governor  has  power  to  inflict  is  the 
dark  solitary  cell,  or  confinement  in  shackles,  for  strictly 
limited  periods.  Prison  offences  requiring  more  serious  treat- 
ment can  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  district  courts.  In  this 
respect,  and  in  the  spirit  generally  in  which  criminals  are 
treated,  Japan  is  fully  abreast  of  European  nations.  And 
there  is  no  question  here  of  foreign  interference,  or  of  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  which  hostile  critics  are  rather 
fond  of  adducing  in  order  to  account  for  some  phases  of 
Japanese  reform.  Precisely  the  system  described  above  is 
carried  out  in  all  the  jails  of  the  Empire,  and  in  places  which 
foreigners  very  seldom  visit. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  moderate  limits  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  Japan's  large  and  well-organized  police  force, 
now  numbering  20,630  men,  and  their  extraordinary  means  of 
discovering  criminals ;  her  elaborate  system  of  public  sanita- 
tion; her  160  public  and  private  hospitals,  at  which  only 
Western  treatment  and  surgery  are  practised,  supplemented 
by  dispensaries  in  all  the  towns,  with  free  medical  attendance 
for  the  poor ;  her  small  but  growing  mercantile  marine,  com- 
prising about  thirty  steam  and  twenty  sailing  vessels,  with 
mail  lines  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong;  the  well-founded 
public  libraries  and  museums  now  established  in  the  chief 
cities;  and  the  various  public  works  and  industries  under- 
taken or  assisted  by  the  Government  during  the  last  ten  years, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  improve  and  develop  the  Empire. 
Amongst  them  are  works  of  harbour  improvement  and  river 
embankment  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  lighthouses,  now  forty- 
four  in  number,  by  means  of  which  Japan  has  already  one  of  the 
best  lighted  coasts  in  the  world ;  an  excellent  mint  established 
at  Osaka  in  1871 ;  the  Insatsu  Kioku  at  Tokid,  for  Govern- 
ment printing  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper 
currency,  and  many  other  undertakings.  Successful  efforts 
have  of  late  years  been  made  by  the  Government  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Japan,  and  to  in- 
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erdase  the  produce  of  her  mines  of  coal,  iroB,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  antimony,  and  snlphnr.  Marble  of  the  finest  quality 
is  now  being  successfully  worked  in  Ibaraki  ien,  not  far  from 
Tokio.  Agriculture  has  been  assisted  by  stimulating  and 
improving  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, by  establishing  model  farms,  and  by  the  creation  of 
an  Agricultural  College  near  Tokio  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Department..  A  stock-farm  has  also  been  started  at 
Shimosa,  forty  miles  from  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  promoting  national 
development,  considerable  loans  in  aid  of  public  works  and 
industries  have  been  from  time  to  time  granted  by  the  central 
Government  to  the  authorities  of  the  fu  and  ken.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufactures  special  to  Japan  have  been  kept  in 
view.  At  Kofu,  for  example,  the  capital  of  Edshui  ken^  the 
writer  lately  visited  a  large  silk  factory,  under  the  industrial 
section  of  the  local  Government,  and  employing  more  than  400 
people,  where  silk  manufacture  was  being  carried  on  with 
European  machinery.  The  object  with  which  it  was  originally 
started  was  that  of  instruction,  and,  though  but  six  years  in 
existence,  it  has  already  furnished  the  model  for  86  private 
establishments  in  that  province  alone  for  the  improved  manu- 
facture of  silk.  Similar  works  have  been  introduced  with  like 
success  in  other  parts  of  Japan. 

Again,  by  means  of  Government  manufactories  of  cloth, 
paper,  wine,  medicines,  glass,  sugar,  soap,  matches,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  soda,  worked  with  the  best  modern  appliances,  new 
or  improved  industries  have  been  introduced  and  promoted. 
Spinning  mills  have  also  been  established  for  instruction  of 
tiie  poorer  people.  The  Government  policy  of  starting  and 
carrying  on  manufactures  of  the  above  class  has  often  been 
severely  criticised,  on  the  ground  that  these  things  should  be 
left  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprize  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  But,  while  such  criticism  is  in  a  broad 
sense  doubtless  reasonable,  it  would  seem  that  hardly  sufficient 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  character,  wants,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  hitherto  lived,  subjects  on  which  the  Government 
must  be  better  informed  than  their  critics,  who  are  chiefly 
foreigners.  Many  of  these  manufactures  have  paid  well,  and 
done  good  work,  by  encouraging  native  industry  and  enterprize 
to  an  extent  unattainable  by  any  other  means;  and,  so  far 
from  the  Government  wishing  to  interfere  with  legitimate 
enterprize,  several  of  the  establishments  which  have  thus 
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falfilldd  their  objects  are  already  being  transferred  to  private 
companies  and  firms. 

The  manner  in  which  the  all-important  Department  of 
Finance  has  been  remodelled  and  perfected  in  Japan  since 
1871  is  a  striking  example  of  the  evolution  of  order  out  of 
chaos.  For  this  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  services 
of  Mr.  Okuma  Shigenobu — a  financier  of  great  ability — 
Minister  of  Finance  from  1872  until  Maroh  of  last  year,  and 
one  of  the  most  clear-headed  members  of  the  present  Dai  Jo 
Euwan.  Under  the  old  system,  inherited  from  the  days  of 
the  feudal  regime,  the  national  finances  were  for  some  years 
after  the  Eestoration  in  a  state  of  terrible  confusion,  and  this, 
together  with  many  fresh  complications  which  have  since 
arisen  on  account  of  constant  changes  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try, rendered  the  task  of  elucidating  them  and  reducing  them 
to  order  one  of  very  serious  diflSculty.  But  Mr.  Okuma, 
bringing  to  his  task  incredible  energy  and  great  skill  in  orga- 
nization, has  gradually  so  improved  the  department  under  his 
control,  approaching  each  year  more  closely  to  the  European 
model,  that  it  will  now  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
most  highly  civilized  countries. 

In  1873  Mr.  Okuma  was  able  to  present  approximate  esti- 
mates of  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  form  of  these  estimates  rapidly  improved,  and  of  late  the 
annual  budget  has  been  sufficiently  minute  and  accurate  to 
satisfy  the  strictest  canons  of  criticism,  while  later  com- 
parisons of  actual  and  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures 
have  shown  satisfactory  balances  in  favour  of  the  Treasury. 
In  1879  he  published  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  whole 
details  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  eight  fiscal  periods 
from  1868  to  1875 — a  work  of  tremendous  labour — which 
closed  the  records  of  the  national  finance  from  the  date  of  the 
Bestoration  up  till  the  present  time.  The  permanent  rules 
for  the  working  of  the  Department  are  now  complete  and  in 
operation,  the  books  are  kept  with  admirable  clearness  and 
precision,  and  a  proper  system  of  public  audit  has  been  lately 
established. 

According  to  the  Finance  Minister's  statement  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  ending  80th  June  next,  the  estimated 
revenue — the  value  of  the  Japanese  yen,  or  dollar,  being 
reckoned  at  four  shillings  in  the  following  figures — is 
jgll,986,701,  being  £856,426  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  £8,880,288,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  are  derived  from  the  land  tax,  or,  more  strictly.  Grown 
land  rent,  the  State  being  the  sole  landed  proprietor  and  lord 
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o|  the  manor  in  Japan.  Customs  dues  provide,  in  round 
numbers,  dB514,000;  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  £1,263,000; 
post  office  and  stamp  duties,  £412,000 ;  railways,  £128,000 ; 
taxes  on  Yezo  produce,  £182,000 ;  and  the  remaining 
£1,162,000  are  made  up  of  miscellaneous  taxes,  rents,  duties, 
sales,  profits  on  industries  and  manufactures,  &c.  The  esti- 
mates of  expenditure  which  are  made  to  balance  those  of 
revenue  include  £4,290,000  for  redemption  and  interest  of 
domestic  and  foreign  debts ;  £192,000  for  civil  list  and  appen- 
ages;  £187,000  for  the  Dai  Jo  Euwan  and  Gen  Bo  In; 
£119,000  for  annuities  and  gratuities;  £4,040,000  for  the 
State  departments,  of  which  that  of  war  takes  £1,630,000, 
and  that  of  marine  £603,000 ;  £252,000  for  the  post  office ; 
£164,000  for  legations  and  consulates ;  £1,285,000  for  cities 
and  prefectures ;  £615,000  for  police ;  £287,000  for  industrial 
grants ;  £240,000  for  charities ;  £800,000  for  contingencies ; 
and  £166,000  for  miscellaneous  services. 

The  amount  of  Japan's  unredeemed  national  debt  at  the  end 
of  last  June  was  £71,609,458,  or  nearly  two  guineas  per  head 
of  the  population,  out  of  which  £69,406,918  were  domestic, 
and  £2,202,540  foreign  debt.  The  former  is  made  up  of 
£45,827,928  bearing  interest  at  from  4  to  10  per  cent.,  the 
average  being  about  6^  per  cent.,  £1,842,855  without  interest, 
and  £21,736,640  of  Government  paper  money  in  circulation. 
The  foreign  debt  is  the  unredeemed  balance  of  loans  of  a 
million  at  9  per  cent.,  and  £2,400,000  at  7  per  cent.,  raised 
in  England  in  1870  and  1875 — ^the  one  for  raSways,  the  other 
for  paying  for  the  voluntary  surrender  of  hereditary  pensions. 
Of  the  large  interest-bearing  domestic  debt,  no  less  than 
£87,092,068  consists  of  capitalized  pension  bonds.  The 
national  debt  also  includes  tne  cost  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion, 
about  £8,400,000,  made  up  by  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  from  a 
native  bank,  and  a  special  issue  of  £5,400,000  in  paper  money. 
When  to  these  sums  are  added  the  heavy  outlays  connected 
with  the  civil  war  directly  after  the  Bestoration  and  subsequent 
lesser  revolts,  the  liabilities  inherited  from  the  Shogunate  and 
han,  the  tremendous  and  costly  task  of  substituting  the  ken 
for  the  han  system — i.e.,  high  centralization  for  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  feudal  type — the  payments  under  the  voluntary 
Commutation  Act  of  1878,  and  the  cost  of  the  Formosan  and 
Korean  expeditions — a  total  of  about  £14,200,000 — it  appears 
that  nearly  sixty  millions,  or  some  five-sixths  of  the  present 
national  debt,  are  directly  referable  to  special  and  exceptional 
causes  and  events  almost  wholly  connected  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  system  of  government  and  the  extinction  of 
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feudalisin,  and  which  cannot  he  included  under  ordinary  expen- 
<UtQre.*  Hence,  the  many  and  vast  reforms  of  which  an  outline 
has  been  here  given  have  been  really  effected  out  of  normal 
revenue,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  the  tax  or 
rent  upon  land,  four  years  ago,  from  8  to  2j^  per  cent,  of  its 
assessed  saleable  value,  a  sacriiice  which,  as  this  tax  yields 
80  large  a  part  of  the  national  income,  forms  a  very  serious 
item,  being  nearly  £1,680,000  per  annum,  equivalent  to  14 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  at  the  present  time.  Looking 
at  these  facts,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  up  till  1873  the 
ordinary  revenues  never  reached  five  millions  per  annum, 
it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  severe  strictures  which  have 
been  so  often  passed  upon  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  reformed 
Government  must  have  been  founded  on  misconceptions,  or 
on  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the 
political  and  social  state  of  Japan  during  the  period  under 
review.  The  exceptional  outlays  above  mentioned  have  all 
along  created  the  most  unwelcome  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions in  the  management  of  the  national  finances.  They  are 
the  causes  which  in  the  first  instance  forced  the  Government 
to  resort  to  issues  of  paper  money,  and  then  prevented  them 
from  promptly,  redeeming  it.  But  for  them,  the  public  debt 
would  have  been  insignificant,  and  the  country's  financial 
circumstances  a  good  deal  more  prosperous  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  debt  is,  nevertheless,  being  slowly  redeemed.  It 
has  been  diminished  by  nearly  8^  millions  since  June,  1878, 
and  the  estimated  reduction  for  the  current  financial  year  is 
upwards  of  another  million,  while  the  redemption  of  the 
pension  bonds  under  the  Act  of  1876  will  begin  to  come  into 
operation  in  the  latter  half  of  this  year,  and  continue  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Seeing,  then,  that  Japan  has  a  prosperous  and  growing 
revenue,  a  lightly  taxed  population,  a  debt  which,  if  by  no 
means  trivial,  is  not  very  formidable,  and  has  been  created 
mainly  through  abnormal  outlays  distinct  from  ordinary 
expenditure,  a  treasury  reserve  of  lOJ  millions,  or  nearly  a 
year's  income,  and  vast  resources  still  undeveloped,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  present  financial  depression, 
and  for  the  heavy  depreciation  of  the  Government  paper 
currency,  were  it  not  for  one  detail  in  the  past  financial 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  which  has  been  criticised  more  severely, 
and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  than  any  other.     That  detail 

*  The  reserve  fand  in  the  national  treaeary,  amounting  to  £10,265,000,  and 
loans  to  the  extent  of  £1,461,000,  which  have  been  granted  to  private  under- 
takings, raise  the  above  to  a  gross  total  of  seventy-two  millions,  or  to  within  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt 
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is  tbe  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  National  Banks  throughout  the  country^  with  power 
to  issue  paper  currency,  for  which  Government  pension  bondd 
are  accepted  as  sufficient  security.  Upon  these  easy  terms. 
National  Banks  have  multiplied  quickly.  Though  an  institu- 
tion of  hardly  eight  years'  growth,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
162  of  them,  and  their  note  issues,  the  amount  of  which,  on 
a  moderate  estimate,  may  be  set  down  at  six  millions  sterling, 
have  without  doubt  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
present  inflation  and  depreciation  of  the  entire  paper 
currency.  The  satm,  as  Japanese  paper  money  is  termed, 
have  for  several  months  past  ranged  at  from  80  to  40  per 
cent.,  and  have  even  touched  45  per  cent.,  below  their 
par  value.  Though  this  extent  of  depreciation  is  not  equal  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  America  during  the  civil  war,  or  in 
Italy  in  1878,  and  is  no  greater  than  that  now  existing  in 
Bussia,  and  though  its  effects  have  not  as  yet  been  very 
seriously  felt  except  among  the  poorest  classes  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  it  has  nevertheless  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience  and  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
which  is  carefully  kept  alive  by  the  section  of  the  foreign  press 
at  the  treaty  ports  that  is  hostile  to  the  Japanese  Government. 
It  has  certainly  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
present  unprecedently  high  price  of  rice,  the  staple  product 
and  article  of  food,  and  until  lately  the  standard  of  value  and 
chief  medium  of  exchange  in  Japan.  Though  rice  is  plentiful 
enough,  after  three  flne  harvests,  the  farmers  —  who,  in 
common  with  the  whole  agricultural  class,  are  now  enjoying 
a  degree  of  prosperity  proportioned  to  the  distress  that  exists 
amongst  the  poor  in  the  cities — ^refuse  to  sell,  choosing  to 
hoard  their  stocks  as  long  as  possible  rather  than  barter  them 
for  such  a  fluctuating  and  superabundant  commodity  as  satsu. 
In  Japan,  as  everywhere,  the  price  of  food  is  the  true  gauge 
of  money's  worth.  It  is  rash,  as  a  rule,  for  foreigners,  very 
few  of  whom  can  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  Government  may  have  had  to  contend,  to  offer  free 
criticisms  on  details  of  their  financial  policy.  Yet  there  is 
probably  some  ground  in  this  case  for  the  opinion  pretty 
generally  held,  even  by  Japan's  best  friends,  that,  although 
there  were  cogent  reasons  for  establishing  National  Banks, 
the  terms  under  which  they  now  exist  ought  to  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible.  Another  cause  which,  by  helping  to 
-drain  Japan  of  her  specie,  has  also  contributed  to  the  present 
difficulty,  is  that  for  some  years  past  the  balance  of  the  export 
and  import  trades  has  been  largely  on  the  side  of  imports. 
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The  yalne  of  the  imports,  for  example,  in  the  year  ended  80th 
June  last,  was  about  7^  millions,  or  nearly  £1,700,000  greater 
than  that  of  the  exports.  These  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cotton  yam,  and  iron.  Cotton  yam 
is  the  staple  import.  Japan  ranks  second  amongst  Great 
Britain's  consumers  of  this  commodity. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present 
financial  pressure  needs  be  other  than  temporary.  Japan  is 
just  now  passing  through  one  of  the  crises  inseparable  from 
the  vast  and  rapid  processes  of  change  which  she  has  lately 
been  undergoing,  and  which  might  well  have  brought  her  ere 
this  to  a  very  much  worse  condition.  Fully  alive  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  existing  state  of  things,  yet  at  present 
adverse  to  the  questionable  expedient,  which  is  being  con- 
tinually pressed  upon  them  of  resorting  to  a  foreign  loan,  the 
Government  are  taking  active  steps  for  reduction  in  many 
branches  of  public  expenditure.  Vigorous  retrenchment  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  There  are  indeed  some  grounds  for 
fearing  that  this  may  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  that  in 
their  anxiety  to  foster  the  revenue  attention  may  possibly  be 
drawn  away  from  the  no  less  urgent  necessity  of  developing 
the  natural  resources,  stimulating  the  manufactures  and 
industries  proper  to  the  country,  and  improvingits  export  trade. 
It  is  in  her  agricultural  resources  that  Japan*s  true  wealth 
mainly  lies.  Not  including  Yezo  and  the  lesser  islands, 
she  has  an  area  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  but  a  popul9>tion  numerically  greater,  and  denser  in  the 
ratio  of  about  thirty  to  twenty-six.  She  is  blessed  with  great 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  lies  in  a  latitude  pecu- 
liarly favourable  for  the  growth  of  a  very  extensive  range  of 
products.  Amongst  the  chief  of  these  are  rice,  raw  silk,  tea, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  cereals,  camphor  from  the  Lawrus 
eamphora,  peculiar  to  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa,  and  vege- 
table wax,  the  valuable  and  beautiful  produce  of  the  fmit  of 
Rhtis  succedaneum.  But  for  centuries  agriculture  has  made 
little  progress  in  Japan.  The  crop  of  rice,  the  staple  pro- 
duct, stands  now  at  very  nearly  the  same  figure  as  it  did  800 
years  ago.  The  cultivation  of  some  products,  such  as  silk, 
tea,  and  tobacco,  has  nevertheless  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years.  Japan's  silk  export  is  growing  at  a  rate 
which  bids  fair  within  the  next  half-century  to  bring  it  up  to 
that  of  China ;  her  export  of  tea  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  since  1870 ;  and  the  delicate  tobaccos  of  tUe  southern 
provinces  are  already  in  such  request  in  Europe  that  their 
growth  is  being  greatly  stimulated.     Sugar  cultivation  has 
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also  received  a  considerable  impetus  of  late,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  sugar  can  be  grown  successfully  in  a  higher 
latitude  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  country  where  the  experi- 
ment has  yet  been  made.  And  there  are  still  vast  areas 
lying  absolutely  idle.  Hardly  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
country  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  calculated  that  at 
least  as  much  more  is  well  suited  for  profitable  tillage;  in 
addition  to  which  considerable  tracts  are  said  to  be  available 
for  pasture.  To  bring  about  the  settlement  of  these  unoccu- 
pied lands,  opening  them  up  by  means  of  good  country  roads 
connecting  with  the  fine  trunk  roads  which  already  exist,  to  give 
earnest  and  constant  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, encourage  the  raising  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
and  develop  the  extensive  and  valuable  coast  fisheries,  and 
the  not  inconsiderable  mining  resources,  are  without  doubt 
among  the  surest  and  best  means  of  increasing  the  material 
prosperity  of  Japan.  To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  the 
gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  National  Banks,  or  at  least 
a  very  extensive  curtailment  of  their  privileges.  By  such  means 
the  Cabinet,  it  may  fairly  be  believed,  would  find  no  very 
serious  difficulty  in  steering  Japan  safely  and  quickly  out  of 
the  present  financial  depression. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  review  to  a  close,  and  to  apologize 
for  the  length  to  which  it  has  run,  and  for  the  dry  mass  of 
statistics  which  has  been  necessary  for  a  clear  treatment  of 
the  subject.  But '  if  figures,'  as  Goethe  says,  '  do  not  govern 
the  world,  they  at  least  show  how  the  world  is  governed,'  and 
Japan  may  confidently  invite  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
figures  which  set  forth  the  details  of  her  recent  progress.  If 
we  seek  the  main  causes  of  the  marvellous  changes  she  has 
undergone  in  the  past  decade,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  extreme 
mobility  of  her  people's  character  and  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  feudal  system — a 
system  which,  notwithstanding  the  types  it  furnished  of  heroic 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  was  eating  into  the  vitals  of 
the  country's  prosperity  and  independence,  and  was  a  stand-^ 
ing  menace  to  all  orderly  government.  On  some  points  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  old  system  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted, 
yet  a  su^yey  of  the  present  and  past  cannot  but  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  rulers  of  Japan  have  taken 
the  course  most  conducive  to  their  country's  good.  But  once 
having  recognized  that  progress  is  essential  to  welfare,  and 
having  resolved,  first  amongst  the  nations  of  the  East,  to 
throw  off  past  traditions  and  mould  their  civilization  after 
that  of  Western  countries,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
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lively  and  impulsive  Japanese  to  advance  along  the  path  of 
reform  with  the  calmness  and  circumspection  that  might  have 
been  possible  to  a  people  of  less  active  temperament.  With- 
out doubt  many  foreign  institutions  were  at  first  adopted 
rather  too  hastily,  and  the  passing  difficulties  which  now  beset 
Japan  are  to  some  extent  the  inevitable  result.  Nevertheless, 
on  summing  up  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  chief 
feeling  must  be  one  of  astonishment  and  satisfaction  at  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  and  to  see  now  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made.  Of  these  mistakes,  however,  many  were  pro- 
voked by  causes  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  at  the 
time  to  overcome.  And  certainly  there  is  in  the  past  conduct 
of  affairs  much  more  to  praise  than  to  find  fault  with.  The 
work  of  centralization  has  been  accomplished,  and  tranquillity 
secured,  and  the  country  is  growing  steadily  in  industry, 
commerce,  education,  and  general  well-being.  For  the 
Government  by  whom  the  vast  modern  changes  have  been 
wrought  none  can  help  feeling  sympathy  and  admiration. 
They  had  a  great  work  to  do  under  constant  and  trying  per- 
plexities, and  they  have  thus  far  done  it  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  If  in  certain  respects  they  have  made  mistakes, 
and  purchased  experience  somewhat  dearly,  the  lessons  learned 
will  not  be  lost  upon  them.  Greater  deliberation  will  doubt- 
less mark  their  future  proceedings.  Meanwhile  they  have 
carried  out  many  beneficial  reforms,  and  done  away  with  many 
abuses,  and  have  well  justified  the  appellation  of  the  present 
chronological  period— that  of  Meiji,  or  *  Enlightened  Govern- 
ment.' n.   S.  PALMER. 


Abt.  II. — The  Puritan  Element  in  Longfellow. 

One  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Longfellow*s  poems  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  overlooked.  It  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  commemorated  in  such  a  form  as  to  do  it  com- 
plete justice.  The  simpler  side  of  his  genius  has  secured  for 
him  such  a  reputation  as  has  entirely  overshadowed  his  rarer 
and  subtler  powers — the  expression  of  which,  in  several  in- 
stances, exalts  him,  in  our  idea,  almost  to  the  rank  of  the 
Greek  dramatists.  He  has  received  his  full  meed  of  praise  as 
a  sweet  lyrical  poet.  His  songs  and  ballads  and  bits  from  his 
'  Evangeline '  are  in  all  mouths,  'familiar  as  household  words.' 
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His  delicate  perception  of  the  grace  and  beauty  that  inform 
commonplace  life,  and  the  affecting  and  felicitoas  touch  with 
which  he  present's  them  to  the  imagination,  combine  to  place 
him  in  a  sphere  apart,  as  the  successful  interpreter  of  some 
of  those  emotions  of  which  Herder  must  have  been  thinking 
when  he  declared  that  the  difference  between  cultivated  and 
imcnltivated  men  was  not  specific.  Longfellow  reveals  the 
precise  point  where  they  can  meet  on  common  ground.  He 
is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  domestic  affections,  the  poet 
of  youth  and  childhood.  But  he  strikes  the  universal  note 
the  more  surely,  because  he  reinforces  it  by  a  still  but  poignant 
sense  of  regret,  which  would  probably  tend  to  become  de- 
pressing were  it  not  that  the  moment  it  reaches  its  highest 
point  of  intensity,  the  imagination  recovers  itself  by  embracmg 
a  grand  religious  idea.  Novalis  has  said  that  all  '  ultimate 
feeling  is  religious; '  Longfellow's  hold  on  '  ultimate  feeling* 
is  that  which  makes  him  something  more  than  the  lyrical 
poet.  A  strong,  half-dramatic  opposition  of  two  currents 
of  emotion  or  experience  is  constantly  suggested,  if  not  plainly 
enforced,  by  him.  Age  and  youth,  success  and  failure,  life 
and  death,  joy  and  sorrow,  these  are  the  two  poles  of  his 
thought.  That  which  gives  at  once  the  profound  pathos  and 
the  captivating  sense  of  a  solemn  gladness  and  a  serene  faith 
to  Longfellow's  lyrics  is  that  also  which  is  found  to  lie  at  the 
basis  of  his  greater  and  more  subtle  efforts.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  a  service  by  some  readers  if  we  try  to  make 
this  point  clear,  and  give  it  illustration  by  extracts  from  the 
poems. 

The  peculiar  mixture  of  sombreness  and  brightness  in  Mr. 
Longfellow's  genius  needs  to  be  emphasized  at  the  outset.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  of  gloom 
about  the  one,  nothing  of  dazzlingness  or  unrestful  flash 
about  the  other.  All  is  subdued,  mellowed ;  there  is  through- 
out middle-tint  and  tone.  The  sombreness  is  the  gloom  of  the 
phy,  retired  recesses  of  the  forest ;  the  brightness  is  the  sunlight 
that,  coming  sifted  through  the  thick  clusters  of  pine-needles, 
steals  waveringly  round  the  red  stems  of  the  firs,  transfiguring 
them.  The  dew  of  the  morning  lies  on  the  leaves  there  even 
at  midda}%  The  innocent,  insph-ing  freshness  owes  some- 
thing to  the  gloom  as  well  as  to  the  sun.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  great  attraction  that  must  always  lie  in  his  lyrics  alike 
for  the  old  and  the  young.  No  poet  of  ancient  or  modem 
times  has  more  successfully  preserved  the  purity  of  youth 
alongside  the  meditative  regretfulness  of  age,  with  no  touch 
of    cynicism  or  life-weariness.     Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this 
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more  strikiugly  seen  than  in  those  of  his  lyrics  which  deal 
directly  with  childhood.  The  light,  the  grace,  the  innocent 
expectancy  of  hope,  as  of  the  springtime,  suggests  ever  the 
gathering  coldness,  the  solitariness,  the  gloom  that  threatens 
to  steal  on  the  heart  of  age.  But  it  is  kept  in  abeyance, 
because  glimpses  of  the  heaven  of  the  past  continually  visit 
him  and  work  their  blessed  reparations.  He  has  given  voice 
to  this  fact  in  such  poems  as  '  The  Children's  Hour,' 
'  Maidenhood,'  and  '  Weariness,'  the  last  two  stanzas  of  which 
are  from  our  present  point  of  view  as  suggestive  and  striking 
as  they  are  in  themselves  sweetly  and  simply  expressive  of  a 
true  emotion — 

O  Ifttle  hearts !  that  throb  and  beat 
With  snoh  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  Umitless  and  strong  desires ; 
Mine  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned, 
With  passions  into  ashes  tamed, 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

0  Uttle  Bonis !  as  pore  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  &*om  heaven,  their  source  divine  ; 
Befracted  through  the  mist  of  yeai*s. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears, 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  I 

We  have  illustrations  of  the  same  thing  in  the  poems  entitled 
'  Something  left  undone'  and '  The  Meeting,'  which  so  exactly 
illustrates  this  point  that  we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  it — 

The  Meeting. 

After  so  long  an  absence 

At  last  we  meet  again  : 
Does  the  meeting  give  us  pleasiu'e, 

Or  does  it  give  us  pain  ? 

Tlie  tree  of  life  has  been  shaken. 

And  but  few  of  us  Unger  now, 
Like  the  Prophets  two  or  three  berries 

In  the  top  of  the- uppermost  bough. 

We  cordially  greet  each  other 

In  the  old,  famlHar  tone ; 
And  we  think,  though  we  do  not  say  it, 

How  old  and  gray  he  is  grown. 

We  speak  of  a  Merry  Christmas, 

And  many  a  Happy  New  Year ; 
But  each  in  his  heart  is  thinking 

Of  those  that  are  not  here. 
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We  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortunes, 

And  of  what  they  did  and  said, 
Till  the  dead  alone  seem  living, 

And  the  living  alone  seem  dead. 

And  at  last  we  hardly  distinguish 

Between  the  ghosts  and  the  guests  ; 
And  a  mist  and  shadow  of  sodnescr 

Steals  over  our  merriest  jests. 

Now,  though  to  many  it  may  come  as  a  sarprise,  we  hazard 
the  statement  that  this  peculiar  mingling  of  brightness  and 
shadowiness,  in  the  outflow  of  his  lyrical  genius,  owes  much 
to  the  Puritan  element  in  Longfellow,  and  has  in  fact  a 
profoundly  spiritual  root.  The  idea  of  a  world — unseen  yet 
real — which  stands  in  immediate  relation  with  the  yisible 
one,  and  is  influential  over  it,  is  ever  present  with  him.  It 
sometimes  imparts  a  sense  of  solitariness,  of  remoteness,  in 
spite  of  his  geniality  and  strict  simplicity  of  character  as 
evinced  in  the  poems.  He  looks  out  on  the  active  and 
existing  life  around  him ;  but  he  sees  it  through  a  medium 
of  faith.  The  real  thing  becomes  shadowy  and  remote,  and 
the  shadows  are  not  seldom  more  real  than  the  substance. 
Much  as  there  is  to  distinguish  Longfellow  from  his  great 
fellow-Puritan  poet,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  he  resembles 
him  in  this.  Only  Longfellow  has  a  simpler  and  more 
hopeful  faith,  fed  by  a  constant  retreat  on  the  consoling 
compensations  of  commonplace  life,  and  maintained  by 
careful  escape  from  all  pessimistic  speculation.  This  is  the 
special  outcome  of  the  Pm*itan  influence  so  strong  and 
defined  that  we  could  hardly  conceive  what  Mr.  Longfellow 
would  have  been  without  it.  It  informs  his  earlier  lyrical 
utterances,  giving  at  once  elevation  and  depth,  a  grave 
serenity,  a  mild  and  calm  regretfulness,  a  serious  repose,  a 
strain  of  hopefulness  and  of  deeper  sentiment  than  could 
else  have  been  realized.  What  Cotton  Mather  and  Hathorne 
say  to  each  other  about  the  spiritual  world  in  '  Giles  Corey  ' 
may  be  taken  not  only  as  the  utterance  of  the  prevailing 
Puritan  sentiment  as  given  by  Longfellow,  but  as  the  main 
articles  in  the  poet's  own  confession  of  faith — 

Hathobne. 

Some  men  there  are,  I  have  known  such,  who  think 
That  the  two  worldiEh— the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
The  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit — 
Are  like  the  hemispheres  upon  our  maps, 
And  touch  each  other  only  at  a  point. 
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But  these  two  worlds  axe- not  divided  thus, 
Save  for  the  purposes  of  common  speech. 
They  form  one  globe,  in  which  the  parted  seas 
All  flow  together  and  ore  intermingled, 
While  the  great  continents  remain  distinct. 

Mather. 

I  doubt  it  not.    The  spiritual  world 

Lies  all  about  ns,  and  its  avenues 

Are  open  to  the  unseen  feet  of  phantoms 

That  come  and  go,  and  we  perceive  them  not 

Save  by  their  influence,  or  when  at  times 

A  most  mysterious  Providence  permits  them 

To  manifest  themselves  to  mortal  eyes. 

In  the  *  New  England  Tragedies '  we  Lave  the  complete 
expression  of  this  side  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  genius.  He  desires 
to  make  us  understand  the  source  of  that  iron  strength  of 
character  and  will  which  so  distinguished  those  remarkable 
men  who  built  up  a  grand  polity  in  the  West.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  presents  them  precisely  in  the  situations  which 
most  directly  show  the  triumph  of  conviction  and  the  religious 
principle  over  all  conflicting  motives,  and  yet  which  bring 
into  view  their  share  in  common  human  passion  and  weak* 
ness.  To  believe  that  the  New  England  Puritans  were  merely 
like  so  many  pieces  of  animated  statuary,  without  soul,  with- 
out blood,  without  passion,  were  totally  to  misconceive  the  men, 
and  to  lay  down  an  utterly  unintelligible  canon  of  judgment. 
To  associate  men  of  such  cold  and  frosty  temperament  with 
tragedy  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  a  mistake.  But  under 
the  coarse  jerkins  there  beat  fiery  hearts,  under  the  steeple- 
hats  lay  brains  that  were  not  always  in  repose,  though 
self-restraint  was  the  first  of  virtues.  The  tragedy  arises 
from  the  complete  submergence  of  strong  passion  under  a 
stern  energy  of  will  and  lofty  sense  of  duty.  The  *  natural 
man' — mere  inclination — which  stands  for  so  much  in  the 
lives  of  others  is  regarded  by  the  Puritan  as  the  source  of  all 
temptation,  and  must  be  ruthlessly  gainsaid.  Simple  as  it 
seems,  the  apprehension  of  this  and  the  efficient  rendering  of 
it,  without  touch  of  didacticism,  in  art  as  unobtrusive  as  it  is 
massive  and  simple,  is  the  greatest  testimony  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's genius.  To  make  us  realize  the  force  and  grandeur 
of  conviction  which  alone  could  have  sustained  these  men 
through  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Quakers — women  as 
well  as  men — and  to  make  us  love  and  revere  the  Quakers  for 
their  devotedness,  in  spite  of  their  occasional  follies,  while  not 
lessening  our  regard  for  the  Puritans,  shows  the  highest 
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dramatic  power.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  in  his  sketch  of  '  Endicott  and  the  Bed  Cross/  to 
enlist  our  sympathy  for  the  hero.  There  the  interest  results 
simply  from  decisive  action.  There  was  in  that  case  no  in- 
ward conflict  of  the  character  which  gives  such  tragic  inten- 
sity to '  Salem  Farms.'  The  stem  independence  and  patriotism 
of  the  old  Puritan  governor  alone  appear  there,  and  old  and 
young  alike  must  feel  a  spontaneous  thrill  of  admiration  for 
his  brave  deed  in  cutting  out  from  the  flag  what  he  took  for 
the  sign  and  symbol  of  a  great  wrong  done  by  England  to  the 
consciences  of  the  Puritans.  But  when  the  old  man  is  divided 
in  mind,  when  his  will  is  no  longer  at  one  with  itself  in  carry- 
ing out  the  behests  of  conscience,  when  natural  affection  is 
set  at  war  with  religious  zeal,  then  we  realize  the  possibility 
of  the  deepest  tragedy,  of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  here  has 
made  such  admirable  use. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  these  tragedies.  We  are 
made  to  feel  for  Endicott  as  true  a  sympathy  as  we  experience 
for  the  persecuted  Quakers.  When  his  own  favourite  son 
separates  from  him,  not  only  in  sympathy  but  in  declarerd 
act,  and  passes  to  the  side  of  the  young  Quakeress  who  had 
been  doomed  to  death,  resolute  to  share  her  fate,  if  he  may 
only  be  permitted,  the  height  of  tragic  interest  is  attained. 
And  Mr.  Longfellow  efficiently  deals  with  it.  We  are  as  glad 
that  death  comes  when  it  does  come  to  relieve  the  Puritan 
governor  from  the  fatal  conflict  of  head  and  heart,  as  we  are 
at  the  reprieve  that  arrives  from  England  for  the  Quakers. 
This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  tragedy,  and  scarcely  is  there  to 
be  found  a  more  salient  illustration  of  it  outside  of  the  works 
of  dramatists  of  the  first  rank.  This  indeed  is  '  pity  teaching 
by  fear.' 

We  feel  we  can  do  justice  to  Longfellow  and  eflBciently  sup- 
port the  position  we  have  taken  only  by  quoting  the  closing 
scene  of  Endicott,  wherein,  after  having  done  stern  duty  on 
the  Quakers,  he  surrenders  himself  to  the  demands  of  natural 
affection — 

Endicott. 

0  lost,  0  loved  1  wilt  thou  return  no  more  ? 
.0  loved  and  lost,  and  loved  the  more  when  lost  I 
How  many  men  are  dragged  into  their  graves 
By  their  rebelhous  children  I    I  now  feel 
The  agony  of  a  father's  breaking  heart 
In  David*s  cry,  *  0  Absalom,  my  son.' 

Brllinoham. 

Can  you  not  tm^  your  thoughts  a  little  whUe 
To  public  matters  ?    There  are  papers  here 
That  need  attention. 
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Endicott. 

Trouble  me  no  more  1 
My  business  now  is  with  another  world. 
Ah,  Richard  Bellingham  t  I  greatly  fear 
That  in  my  righteous  zeal  I  have  been  led 
To  doing  many  things  which,  left  undone, 
My  mind  would  now  be  easier.    Did  I  dream  it. 
Or  has  some  person  told  me,  that  John  Norton 
Is  dead  ? 

BSLLINaaAM. 

Tou  have  not  dreamed  it.    He  is  dead, 
And  gone  to  his  reward.    It  was  no  dream. 

Endicott. 

Then  it  was  very  sudden ;  for  I  saw  him 
Standing  where  you  now  stand  not  long  ago. 

Bellingham. 

By  his  own  fireside,  in  Uie  afternoon, 
A  faintness  and  a  giddiness  came  o'er  him ; 
And,  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  he  cried, 
*  The  hand  of  God  is  on  me  I '  and  fell  dead. 

Endicott. 

And  did  not  some  one  say,  or  have  I  dreamed  it, 
That  Humphrey  Atherton  is  dead  ? 

Bellingham. 

Alas  I 
He  too  is  gone,  and  by  a  death  as  sudden. 
Betuming  home  one  evening,  at  the  place 
Where  usually  the  Quakers  have  been  scourged. 
His  horse  took  fright,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
So  that  his  brains  were  dashed  about  the  street. 

Endicott. 

I  am  not  superstitious,  Bellingham, 
And  yet  I  tremble  lest  it  may  have  been 
A  judgment  on  him. 

Bellingham. 

So  the  people  think. 
They  say  his  horse  saw  standmg  in  the  way 
The  ghost  of  William  Leddra,  and  was  frightened. 
And  furthermore,  brave  Kichard  Davenport, 
The  captain  of  the  Castle,  in  the  storm 
Has  been  struck  dead  by  lightning. 

Endicott. 

Speak  no  more. 
For  as  I  listen  to  your  voice  it  seems 
As  if  the  Seven  Thunders  uttered  their  voices, 
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• 

And  the  dead  bodies  lay  about  the  streets 
Of  the  disconsolate  city !    Bellingham, 
I  did  not  pat  those  wretched  men  to  death. 
I  did  bat  guard  the  passage  with  the  sword 
Pointed  towards  them,  and  they  rushed  upon  it  I 
Yet  now  I  would  that  I  had  taken  no  part 
In  all  that  bloody  work. 

B&LLIN6HAM. 

The  guilt  of  it 
Be  on  their  heads,  not  ours. 

Endicott. 

Are  all  set  free  ? 

Bellingham. 

All  are  at  large. 

Endicott. 

And  none  have  been  sent  back 
To  England  to  malign  us  with  the  king  ? 

Bellingham. 

The  ship  that  brought  them  sails  this  very  hour, 
But  carries  no  one  back. 

[A  distant  cannon. 
Endicott. 

What  is  that  gun  ? 

Bellingham. 

Her  parting  signal.    Through  the  window  there, 
Look,  you  can  see  her  sails,  above  the  roofs, 
Drooping  below  the  Castle,  outward  bound. 

Endicott. 

0  white,  white,  white !    Would  that  my  soul  had  wings 
As  spotless  as  those  shining  sails  to  fly  with  ! 

Now  lay  this  cushion  straight.     I  thank  you.    Hark  I 

1  thought  I  heard  the  hall-door  open  and  shut ! 
I  thought  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  my  boy  I 

Bellingham. 
It  was  the  wind.    Tliere*s  no  one  in  the  passage. 

Endicott. 

0  Absalom,  my  son !    I  feel  the  world 
Sinking  beneath  me,  sinking,  sinking,  sinking  I 
Death  knocks !    I  go  to  meet  him !    Welcome,  Death  1 

[Rises  and  sinks  haclc  dead;  his  head  falling  aside 
vpon  his  shoulder. 

Bellingham. 

O  ghastly  sight  1    Like  one  who  has  been  hanged  1 
Endicott  I    Endicott  1    He  makes  no  answer. 

[Haises  Endicott*b  head. 
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He  breathes  no  more  1  how  bright  this  signet-rmg 
Glitters  upon  his  hand,  where  be  has  worn  it 
Through  such  long  years  of  trouble,  as  if  Death 
Had  given  him  this  memento  of  affection, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear, '  Kemember  me  I ' 
How  placid  and  how  quiet  is  his  face. 
Now  that  the  struggle  and  the  strife  are  ended  t 
Only  the  acrid  spirit  of  the  times 
Conroded  this  true  steel.    0,  rest  in  peace. 
Courageous  heart  I    Forever  rest  in  peace  ! 

The  reaction  to  a  tender  mood  of  mind  through  these 
thoughts  about  his  son — his  Absalom — prepares  him  for  so 
much  else — to  see  for  one  thing  the  possibility  that  it  might 
have  been  better  for  him  had  much  of  the  work  he  did  been 
left  by  him  undone.  Here  the  pathos  of  profound  regret 
comes  to  add  a  softening  gi*ace  to  the  unattractive  rigom*  of 
the  old  man's  character  as  at  first  presented  to  us. 

In  the  drama  of  '  Giles  Corey/  the  first  aim  is  to  show  us 
that  the  individual  Puritans  in  their  fierce  outbreak  against 
witchcraft  were  not  actuated  by  malicious  motives  merely — 
that  they  were  so  far  the  victims  of  their  own  times,  as  Bel- 
lingham  says  at  the  close  of  Endicott,  which  laid  upon  them 
the  sad  task  of  healing,  as  far  as  they  could,  what  was  then, 
as  they  held,  the  '  open  sore  of  the  world.'  For  the  dread  of 
witchcraft  and  the  hatred  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Puritans ; 
it  was  then  universal,  only  the  intense  religious  convictions  of 
the  Puritans,  which  laid  it  upon  them  actively  to  deal  with 
and  defeat  all  evident  machinations  of  the  devil,  impelled 
them,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  exercise  all  means  to  put  it 
down.  Mr.  Longfellow  admirably  expresses  the  thought, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  master -thought  of  the  drama,  in  his 
Prologue — 

The  only  men  of  dignity  and  state 
Were  then  the  Minister  and  the  Magistrate, 
Who  ruled  their  little  realm  with  iron  rod, 
Less  in  tlic  love  than  in  the  fear  of  God. 
And  who  beUeved  devoutly  in  the  Powers 
Of  darkness,  working  in  this  world  of  ours 
In  spells  of  witchcrall;,  incantations,  dread 
And  shrouded  apparitions  of  the  dead ; 
Upon  this  pimple  folk  ^  with  fire  and  flame,' 
Saitli  the  old  Chronicle,  '  the  Devil  came,* 
Scattering  his  firebrands  and  his  poisonous  darts, 
To  set  on  fire  of  hell  all  tongues  and  hearts. 
And  'tis  no  wonder ;  for,  with  all  his  host. 
There  most  he  rages  where  he  hateth  most, 
And  is  most  hated  ;  so  on  us  he  brings 
All  those  stupendous  and  portentous  things ! 
Something  of  this  our  scene  to-night  will  show ; 
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And  ye  who  listen  to  the  Tale  of  Woe, 

Be  not  too  swift  in  casting  the  first  stone, 

Nor  think  New  England  bears  the  gailt  alone. 

This  sudden  burst  of  wickedness  and  crime 

Was  but  the  common  madness  of  the  time, 

When  in  all  lands,  that  lie  within  the  sound 

Of  Babbath  bells,  a  witch  was  burned  or  drowned. 

Tho  peculiar  interest  of  '  Giles  Corey  *  lies  in  the  view  of 
fatality  or  prevision  that  rnns  through  it.  Martha  Corey,  as 
yet  uususpect,  has  dreadful  dreams  of  being  accused  along 
with  her  husband — her  forecasts  are  only  too  faithful  fore- 
runners of  her  fate.     She  says  to  her  husband — 

I  dreamt  that  you  and  I  were  both  in  prison ; 
That  we  had  fetters  on  our  hands  and  feet ; 
That  we  were  taken  before  the  Magistrates, 
And  tried  for  witchcraft  and  condemned  to  death ! 
I  wished  to  pray,  they  would  not  let  me  pray ; 
You  tried  to  comfort  me,  and  they  forbade  it. 
But  the  most  dreadful  thing  in  all  my  dream 
Was  that  they  made  you  testify  against  me  t 
And  then  there  came  a  kind  of  mist  between  us ; 
I  could  not  see  you ;  and  I  woke  in  terror. 
I -never  was  more  thankful  in  my  Hfe 
Than  when  I  found  you  sleeping  at  my  side  I 

The  portraits  of  Hathome — the  witch-judge  and  progenitor 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — in  his  grim,  unbending  severity, 
and  of  Gardner  and  Mather,  are  done  with  a  few  severe  but 
decisive  touches.  There  is  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  adorn- 
ment ;  but  the  fateful  air  of  a  conscience-supported  supersti- 
tion pervades  it  all,  and  only  the  sense  of  a  stern  integrity 
that  could  sacrifice  itself  for  conscience'  sake  on  the  part  of 
the  persecutors  makes  it  at  all  tolerable. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  kept  so  close  to  the 
facts  as  found  in  the  most  authoritative  records  of  the  period, 
it  is  astonishing  how  he  has  maintained  unity  of  effect.  Now 
and  then  the  bald  and  almost  prosaic  introduction  of  actual 
matters  of  fact  only  helps  him  here.  The  severe  and  bare 
style  of  the  verse  is  thus  found  to  have  a  good  reason. 
Bhetorical  effect  would  have  spoiled  the  whole.  Li  no  portion 
pf  the  volume  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in  the  passage 
which  represents  Giles  Corey  called  to  give  evidence  against 
his  wife  Martha — 

Mabtha. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak. 
Will  you  condemn  me  on  such  evidence, — 
Yon  who  have  known  me  for  so  many  years  ? 
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Will  you  condemn  me  in  this  house  of  God, 
Where  I  so  long  have  worshipped  with  you  all  ? 
Where  I  have  eaten  the  bread  and  drunk  the  wine 
So  many  times  at  our  Lord's  Table  with  you  ? 
Bear  witness,  you  that  hear  me ;  you  all  know 
That  I  have  led  a  blameless  life  among  you ; 
That  never  any  whisper  of  suspicion 
Was  breathed  against  me  till  tliis  accusation. 
And  shall  this  count  for  nothing  ?    Will  you  take 
My  life  away  from  me  because  this  girl, 
Wlio  is  distraught,  and  not  in  her  right  mind, 
Accuses  me  of  things  I  blush  to  name  ? 

Hathorne. 

What !  is  it  not  enough  ?    Would  you  hear  more  ? 
GHes  Corey  I 

[Enter  Corey.] 

CORET. 

I  am  here. 

Hathorke. 

Come  forward,  then. 
[CoRET  ascends  aplatform.'\ 
Is  it  not  true,  that  on  a  certain  night 
You  were  impeded  strangely  in  your  prayers  ? 
That  something  hindered  you  ?  and  that  you  left 
This  woman  here,  your  wife,  kneeling  alone 
Upon  the  hearth  ? 

Corey. 

Tes ;  I  cannot  deny  it 

Hathorne. 
Bid  you  not  say  the  devil  hindered  you  ? 

Corey. 
I  think  I  said  some  words  to  that  effect. 

Hathorne. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  fourteen  head  of  cattle. 
To  you  belonging,  broke  from  their  enclosure 
And  leaped  into  the  river,  and  were  drowned  ? 

Corey. 
It  is  most  true. 

Hathorne. 

And  did  you  not  then  say 
That  Uiey  were  overlooked  ? 

Corey. 

So  much  I  said. 
I  see ;  they're  drawing  round  me  closer,  closer, 
A  net  I  cannot  break,  cannot  escape  from. 

[A9ide,'\ 
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Hathorne. 
Who  did  these  things  ? 

Corey. 
I  do  not  know  who  did  them.' 

Hathobne. 

Then  I  will  tell  you.    It  is  some  one  near  yon ; 
You  see  her  now ;  this  woman,  your  own  wife. 

Cobby. 

I  call  the  heavens  to  witness ;  it  is  false  I 
She  never  harmed  me,  never  hindered  me 
In  anything  but  what  I  should  not  do. 
And  1  bear  witness  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
And  in  God*s  house  here,  that  I  never  knew  her 
As  otherwise  than  patient,  brave,  and  true. 
Faithful,  foi^^iving,  full  of  charity, 
A  fiaithfal  and  industrious  goodwife. 

Hathobnb. 

Tut,  tut,  man  I  do  not  rant  so  in  your  speech. 

You  are  a  witness,  not  an  advocate. 

Here,  Sheriff,  take  this  woman  back  to  prison  t 

Martha. 

0  Giles,  this  day  you've  sworn  away  my  life  t 

Cobby. 
The  dream  I  the  dream !  the  dream ! 

Hathobne. 

What  does  he  say  ? 
Giles  Corey,  go  not  hence !    Y'ou  are  yourself 
Accused  of  witchcraft  and  of  sorcery 
By  many  witnesses.    Say,  ore  you  guilty  ? 

COBEY. 

1  know  my  death  is  foreordained  by  you — 

Mine  and  my  life's.    Therefore  I  wul  not  answer. 

And  then  evidence  is  adduced,  that  of  Gloyd  and  others,  and 
GUes  is  condemned  also. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  earlier 
Puritan  life  of  Massachusetts  if  he  had  dealt  only  with  the 
fatality  and  terror  of  it.  The  poet  is  pre-eminently  the  man 
of  vision,  who  must  deal  with  the  light  and  joy  of  life  as  well 
as  with  its  sombre  gloom  and  shadow.  He  relieved  the  shadow 
for  us,  as  if  under  dramatic  necessity,  even  while  dealing  with 
the  most  tragic  elements,  by  showing  faithfully  the  conflict  of 
inner  motives ;  he  must  also,  to  be  faithful,  reflect  indepen- 
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dently  the  brightness  and  gladness  of  it,  so  as  to  maintain  his 
hold  on  the  universaly  and  find  the  balance  without  whieh  all 
nature^  as  well  as  human  nature,  were  but  a  problem  and  a 
terror.  This  result  is  due  to  the  refined  spirituality  of  the 
poet*s  nature  working  in  harmony  with  true  if  not  very  robust 
imaginative  health.  There  is  hardly  a  more  hopeless  position 
than  that  of  the  poet  who  dwells  only  on  the  painful  and 
repulsive,  who  gloats  on  the  horrors,  the  disorders,  the 
defeated  aims  and  aspirations,  the  blank  disappointments, 
the  hopeless  efforts  of  men.  Mr.  Longfellow  did  something 
to  reflect  the  light  and  tenderness  of  Puritanism  before  he 
touched  its  more  tragic  side,  and  this,  too,  is  quite  consistent 
with  his  character  and  genius.  This  showed  not  only  his 
insight,  but  his  art. 

We  spoke  of  Mi\  Longfellow*s  genius  as  having,  in  its 
mingled  strain  of  sombreness  and  brightness,  something  sug- 
gestive of  the  primaeval  forests  of  his  own  country.  This  we 
regard  as  a  more  efficient  criticism  than  might  at  first  appear. 
Mr.  Longfellow's  love  for  the  primsBval  wilderness,  whose 
shadowy  and  romantic  past  he  has  done  so  much  to  restore 
for  us,  with  a  simple  sylvan  freedom  and  grace,  is  dominant 
and  distinguishing.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
'  Evangeline,'  as  it  does  of  '  Hiawatha,'  of  '  Elizabeth,'  in  the 
*  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,'  as  well  as  of  the '  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish ; '  and  even  in  '  Eavanagh  '  the  forest  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  village.  In  truth,  with  Mr.  Longfellow  the  forest 
is  always  conceived  as  a  background  for  human  figures,  who 
softly  harmonize  with  it ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  invariably  animated  by  some  passion  lying  close  to  a  senti- 
ment or  conviction  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  intimately  allied 
with  religion,  if  it  is  not  religious.  This  is  well  seen  in 
'Elizabeth,'  'Evangeline,'  and  'The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.'  He  never  seeks  to  gain  effect  by  forcible  and 
weird  contrast  of  the  quiet  and  calm  of  nature  with  the 
searching  fiery  pang,  the  sudden  stinging  beat  of  the  heart, 
as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  often  does,  and  very  strikingly  in 
that  passage  in  '  The  Scarlet  Letter '  where  little  Pearl  runs 
and  catches  the  fatal  emblem  which  Hester  had  cast  into  the 
forest  stream,  and  insists  in  replacing  on  her  mother's  breast. 
This  weird  and  insistent  artistic  casuistry  would  disturb  his 
sense  of  harmony.  He  delights  not  in  such  painful  surprises, 
but  would  rather  indulge  in  the  touches  that  reconcile  and 
speak  for  the  good  side  of  those  he  would  paint  for  us.  He 
would  fain  show  that  these  severe  Puritans  had  more  of  heart 
and  affection  than  their  outward  conduct  often  showed,  just 
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as  he  aims  at  subdaing  the  more  repulsive  features  in  the 
Bed  Indians.  The  fiendishness  of  ChUlingworth  in  '  The 
Scarlet  Letter'  would  have  paralyzed  his  artistic  powers. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  poems  representing  the  more 
attractive  elements  of  Puritanism  and  the  *  Tragedy  of  the 
Salem  Farms '  have  one  and  the  same  aim — a  point  which 
might  be  illustrated  by  extensive  citations. 

We  shall  not  farther  refer  to  '  Evangeline '  here,  as  it  is 
familiar  to  every  ordinarily  well-read  person,  nor  to  any  of 
the  others  farther  than  to  present  the  following  picture  from 
'  Miles  Standish,'  in  which,  as  we  may  say,  are  gathered  up 
all  the  character  and  sentiment  of  Puritan  life  in  early  New 
England  in  its  more  attractive  aspects — 

Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  tbe  mists  nprose  from  the  meadows, 
There  was  a  stur  and  a  sound  in  the  slumbering  village  of  Plymouth ; 
Clanging  and  clicking  of  arms,  and  the  order  imperative — *  Forward  t  * 
Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  of  feet,  and  then  silence ; 
Figures  ten,  in  the  mist,  marched  slowly  out  of  the  village. 
Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of  his  valorous  army, 
Led  by  their  Indian  guide,  by  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  men, 
Northward  marching  to  quell  the  wild  revolt  of  the  savage. 
Giants  they  seemed  in  the  mist,  or  the  mighty  men  of  King  David ; 
Giants  in  heart  they  were,  who  believed  in  God  and  the  Bible  : — 
Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of  Midianites  and  Philistines. 
Over  them  gleamed  far  off  the  crimson  banners  of  morning ; 
Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  biUows,  advancing, 
Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  regular  order  retreated. 

Many  a  mile  had  they  marched,  when  at  length  the  village  of  Plymouth 
Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold  labours. 
Sweet  was  the  air  and  soft ;  and  slowly  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
Bose  over  roofs  of  thatch,  and  pointed  steadily  eastward ; 
Men  came  forth  from  the  doors,  and  paused  and  talked  of  the  weather. 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was  blowing  fair  for  the  May 

Flower  ; 
Talked  of  their  Captain^s  departure,  and  all  the  dangers  that  menaced. 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  should  be  done  in  his  absence. 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of  women 
Consecrated  with  hymns  the  common  cares  of  the  household. 
Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun,  and  the  billows  rejoiced  at  his  coming  ; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  as  the  purple  tops  of  the  mountains ; 
Beautiful  on  tlie  sails  of  the  May  Flower  riding  at  anchor. 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  canvas, 
Bent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  sailors. 
Suddenly  from  her  side,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  ocean. 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward ;  anon  rang 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the  echoes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gun  of  departure  I 
Ah !  but  with  louder  echoes  replied  the  hearts  of  the  people  I 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdaed,  the  chapter  was  read  from  the  Bible, 
Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun,  but  ended  in  fervent  entreaty  1 
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Then  from  their  houses  in  haste  came  forth  the  Pilgrims  of  Flymonih, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  all  hurrying  down  to  the  seashore, 
Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell  to  the  May  Flower^ 
Homeward  hound  o*er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them  here  in  the  desert. 

When  the  reader  has  Bet  this  faithfully  alongside  of  the 
more  tragic  passages  we  have  already  quoted  from  the 
•  Salem  Farms/  &c.,  he  will,  we  think,  he  prepared  to  endorse 
generally  what  we  just  now  said- 

'  Hiawatha  *  is,  in  one  important  respect,  the  most  remark- 
able of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems.  It  is  unique.  The  subject 
was  by  no  means  promising.  To  the  prosaic  intellect,  to  the 
sharp  and  exacting  common-sense  of  the  American  nation, 
the  Red  Indian  had  become  repellant.  Instead  of  the 
romance  with  which  some  story-tellers  had  surrounded  him, 
he  was  simply  a  *  loafing,*  drinking,  unscrupulous  wretch,  who 
to  the  vices  of  savagery  had  wedded  some  of  the  worst  indul- 
gences of  civilized  man.  As  Artemus  Ward  says,  only  too 
truly  reflecting  the  national  feeling,  *  Injins  is  pison  wherever 
found.'  But  the  Indian  had  a  past,  full  of  its  own  wild 
beauty  of  song  and  love  and  legend ;  he  had,  therefore,  a 
right  to  existence  in  the  imagination  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mon-sense. No  act  of  congress,  no  introduction  of  civilized 
vices  that  degraded  and  ruined  him,  body  and  soul,  could 
annihilate  that.  The  primsBval  American  forest  in  its  true 
character,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  loved  to  think  of  it  and  to  brood 
over  it  in  fancy,  could  not  be  restored  without  glimpses  of 
the  head  feathers,  the  mocassins,  and  the  belts  of  wampum 
being  at  least  caught  through  the  thickets  of  trees,  lilr. 
Longfellow's  demand  for  the  picturesque  allied  itself  with  his 
demand  for  truth  and  for  human  interest,  and  the  forest  must 
be  peopled  with  its  own  proper  tenants.  And  as  the  forest 
existed  for  him  through  the  sentiment  that  it  inspired,  so  the 
Indian  life  existed  for  him  only  in  imagination ;  it  translated 
itself  into  an  ideal  in  his  mind  as  he  dwelt  upon  its  poetry 
and  associations.  He  gives  us,  therefore,  the  typical  life  of 
the  uncorrupted  Indian,  relieved  from  the  accidental  and 
degrading  accompaniments  which  even  then  may  have 
characterized  it.  And  just  as  there  is  no  surer  means  of 
arousing  pity  and  forbearance  for  those  who  have  *  fallen,' 
than  to  recall  some  touch  of  generosity,  some  grace  of  man- 
ner, some  noble  inclination,  some  lofty  impulse  issuing  in 
self-denying  deed,  so  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Longfellow  put  in 
lu  7^^?8eBt  plea  for  the  Indians  by  saying  in  eflFect,  '  Behold 
the  Indian  as  he  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  his  prime, 
before  he  became  the  victim  of  your  own  influence,  for  which 
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yon  now  abhor  and  hate  and  punish  hun.'  In  writing  thus, 
Mr.  Longfellow  was,  as  the  poet  always  should  be,  the  recon- 
ciler. To  see  things  in  their  ideal  aspects  is  always  to  see 
them  on  their  attractive  side;  and  something  is  done  for 
humanity  when  anything  whatever  is  so  revealed  and 
interpreted.    *  The  poet  bestows  on  every  object  its  fit  pro- 

Sortions,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  is  the  Arbiter  of  the 
iverse,  and  he  is  the  key.  He  is  the  equalizer  of  his  age 
and  land.  He  supplies  what  wants  supplying,  and  checks 
what  wants  checking.  ...  He  is  no  arguer,  he  is  judgment. 
He  judges  not  as  the  judge  judges,  but  as  the  sun  falling 
around  a  helpless  thing.  As  he  sees  the  farthest,  he  has  the 
most  faith.  His  thoughts  are  the  hymus  of  the  praise  of 
things.  The  presence  of  the  greatest  poet  conquers ;  not 
parleying  or  struggling,  or  any  prepared  attempts.  Now  he 
has  passed  that  way,  see  after  him !  there  iv  not  left  any 
vestige  of  despair  or  misanthropy,  or  eunning  or  exclusive* 
ness,  or  tbe  ignominy  of  a  nativity  or  a  colour ;  and  no  man 
thenceforward  shall  be  degraded  for  ignorance,  or  weakness, 
or  sin.'  The  great  poet  hardly  knows  pettiness  or  triviality. 
If  he  breathes  into  anything  that  was  before  thought 
small  or  coarse,  it  dilates  with  the  grandeur  and  life  of  the 
universe.' 

And  precisely  on  this  principle  has  Mr.  Longfellow  re- 
created the  Indian,  and  compelled  the  American  people,  and 
indeed  all  civilized  people,  to  recognize  his  brotnerhood  by 
right  of  the  beauty  of  the  soul  that  once  was  in  him.  There- 
fore, in  the  true  spirit  of  appeal  to  the  universal  instincts 
and  longings  of  human  nature  for  freshness,  for  beauty,  for 
poetic  truth,  he  makes  this  introduction — 

Should  yon  ask  me,  whence  these  stories? 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odours  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers^ 
With  their  frequent  repetitions. 
And  their  wild  reverberations,  - 
As  of  thunder  in  the 'mountains  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  teU  you, 
'  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies. 
From  the  areat  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibwavs, 
l^rom  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlands. 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  tbe  reeds  and  rusbes. 
MO.  ci*i.  4 
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I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  hps  of  Nawadaha, 
The  mnsieiaii,  the  sweet  singer. 

Should  yon  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Fomid  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
'  In  the  bird's  nests  of  the  foresti 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 
In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison, 
In  the  eviie  of  the  eagle  I 

'  All  the  wild-fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands, 
In  the  melancholy  marshes ; 
Chetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild-goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-snuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasar 

aic  ^  j^:  :;: 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm, 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees. 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains. 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries ; 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions. 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  1 

Ye  who  love  a  nation*s  legends. 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people. 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Gall  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken ; — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  I 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human. 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not. 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness. 
Touch  God*s  right  hand  in  that  darkness. 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened : — 
Listen  to  this  simple  stoty, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  t 
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The  method  in  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  told  the  story  of 
Hiawatha — ^the  hero  of  miraculous  birth,  who  was  sent  among 
the  Indians  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-grounds, 
and  who  taught  them  many  other  elevating  arts,  especially 
that  of  picture-writing — is  singularly  well  fitted  for  its  purpose. 
The  metre  has  precisely  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and  sweet 
wild  strangeness  that  marks  the  matter.  Whether  he  tells  of 
Old  Nokomis  the  nurse,  or  the  visit  to  the  old  arrow  maker, 
and  Hiawatha's  wooing  and  wedding  of  Minnehaha,  Laughing 
Water,  or  the  picture  of  the  Famine,  or  the  White  Man's  Foot, 
all  is  touched  with  the  breath  of  the  forest. 

Very  picturesque  and  faithful  is  the  account  of  Hiawatha's 
wooing  and  wedding,  and  also  of  his  joomey  homeward  with 
Minnehaha.  It  certainly  has  all  the  colour,  all  the  subdued 
stir  and  glow  of  the  forest— 

All  the  travelling  winds  went  with  them, 
O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest ; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them, 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber ; 
From  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  squurel,  A^jidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  lovers ; 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Scampered  from  the  path  before  them, 
Peering,  peeping  from  his  burrow, 
Sat  erect  upon  Ms  haxmches. 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  ike  lovers. 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward ! 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart*s-ease ; 
Sang  the  blue  bird,  the  Owaissa, 
'  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  I' 
Sang  &e  Opochee,  the  Robin, 
*  Happy  are  you,  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband.' 

From  the  skv  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  branches, 
Sajdng  to  them, '  0  my  children. 
Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow. 
Life  IB  chequered  shade  and  sunsninei^ 
Bule  by  love,  O  Hiawatha  !* 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them. 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendours. 
Whispered  to  them,  *  0  my  children. 
Day  IS  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
Man  imperious,  woman  feeble ; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow ; 
Bule  by  patience,  Laughing  Water  1  * 

Even   here  there  steals  in  some  suggestion  of  the  tone  of 
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regret  of  which  we  have  spoken,  justifying  folly  what  we  have 
said  on  that  point  and  its  bearing  on  Longfellow's  general 
conceptions  of  life. 

Finally^  we  must  add  that  the  departure  of  Hiawatha  from 
among  his  people^  for  the  good  of  his  people,  is  touched  with 
the  true  glamour  of  legend,  but  it  is  spiritualized  and  beauti- 
fied in  the  light  of  a  later  gospel.  It  is  here  that  the  Puritan 
sentiment,  which  so  informs  all  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems» 
comes  into  play  in  this  poem  where  we  should  least  expect 
to  find  it. 

Forth  into  the  Tillage  went  he,    . 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  warriors, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men, 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise : 

'  I  am  going,  O  my  people, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  yanished. 
Ere  I  come  ag;ain  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  hehind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  hath  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning ! ' 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch-canoe  for  sailing. 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water : 
Whispered  to  it,  ^  Westward  I  westward  I ' 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 
Burned  the  brond  sky*  like  a  prairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendour, 
Down  whose  stream  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fieiy  sunset. 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapours, 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from,  the  margin 
Watched  lum  floating,  rising,  sinking. 
Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendour, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapours 
Like  the  new  moon,  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  *  Farewell  for  ever  I ' 
Said  *  FareweU,  O  Hiawatha  I ' 
And  thQ  forests,  dark  and  lo>ilely, 
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Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  darkness, 
Sighed,  <  FareweU,  0  Hiawatha  t  * 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  .on  the  pebbles, 
Sobbed,  /Farewell,  O  Hiawatha! ' 
And  the  heron,  the  Shnh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fenlands 
Streamed, '  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  1 ' 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home- wind. 
Of  tibe  North-west  wind  Eeewaydin, 
To  the  islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

The  peculiar  ideot  o{  a  mysterious  disappearance  into  an 
unknown  and  yet  not  an  unblessed  region,  at  once  brings 
\  Hiawatha '  into  association  with  that  wonderful  circle  of 
legend,  of  which  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  has  written  so  interest- 
ingly in  his  suggestive  volume  titled, '  The  Wandering  Jew.'  It 
is  here  that  Puritanism,  with  its  constant  sense  of  a  mysterious 
spiritual  world  which  lies  around  us,  and  may  at  any  moment 
claim  us,  weds  with  the  wUd  instinctive  reUgious  longings  of 
the  savage^  man.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  found  for  both  a  justi- 
fication and  a  home  in  the  iinagination ;  and  has  made  us 
feel  that  no  form  of  life  is  without  relation  to  other  forms, 
that  whatever  sects  <  may  do,  the  poet  cannot  absolutely 
anathematize  anything;  but  in  finding  its  point  of  univer- 
sality finds  also  its  point  of  beauty,  and  thus  adds  a  new 
element  to  our  common  humanity  and  its  possibilities  of 
sympathetic  comprehension.  alexandeb  h.  japp. 


Abt.  m.—The  Hittites  and  the  Bible. 

Mt  thesis  is  that  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with  reference 
to  the  Hittites  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence of  modem  discovery,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  a.d.  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Hittite  power  in  the  nineteenth  century  b.c,  and 
enables  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  power  down  to  717 
B.O.,  when  the  Hittite  empire  was  finally  crushed  on  the  flEttal 
field  of  Carchemish.  I  hope  not  only  to  prove  the  Bible  true 
by  contemporary  and  corroborative  evidence,  but  also  to  show 
that  a  great  empire,  forgotten  by  ancient  and  modem  his* 
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torians,mn8t  be  restored  to  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
By  confirming  the  Bible  we  shall  discover  a  lost  empire. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  investigation  should  be  undertaken, 
because  the  casual  references  to  the  Hittites  in  the  Bible  have 
been  used  by  the  enemies  of  Divine  revelation  to  discredit  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  book,  and  some  of  the  weak  friends 
of  the  Bible  have  begun  to  propagate  doubt  where  they  cannot 
disprove. 

In  1867  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,'  *  speaks  of 
the  Bible  references  to  the  Hittites  as  '  unhistorical,'  and  as 
*  not  exhibiting  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  times  in  a 
very  favourable  light,*  and  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Fellow  of 
the  same  college,  writing  on  the  Hittites,  in  the  '  Encyclo* 
psedia  Britannica,'  t  last  year,  treats  the  Bible  statements  re- 
garding the  Hittites  as  uiihistorical  and  unworthy  of  credence. 
Beferring  to  the  mention  of  the  Hittites  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  he  says,  *  The  lists  of  these  pre-Israelitish  popula* 
tions  cannot  be  taken  as  strictly  historical  documents,' '  they 
cannot  be  taken  as  of  equal  authority  with  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions;'  and,  carrying  out  his  comparison,  he 
adds,  *  Not  less  unfavourable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament references  to  the  Hittites  is  the  evidence  deducible 
from  proper  names.'  \  I  shall  examine  these  references  to  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  when 
I  come  to  the  passages  referred  to.  It  is  enough  here  to  draw 
attention  to  the  manner  and  progress  of  unbelief.  Professor 
Newman  discredits  what  he  does  not  understand,  and  Mr. 
Cheyne,  mistaking  the  arrogance  of  scepticism  for  disproved 
facts,  accepts  his  predecessor's  conclusions,  and  gives  them 
the  wider  currency  of  his  own  credit. 

*  Pp.  178,  179.  t  Vol.  xii. 

X  The  insinuation  in  this  passage  clearly  is  that  the  Bible  assumed,  by  the 
use  of  Semitio  names,  that  the  Hittites  were  of  Semitic  origin.  Mr.  Cheyne 
mentions  l^phron,  Ahimeleoh,  and  Uriah,  and  he  asks,  *  Is  it  xmnatnral  to  infer 
that  these  three  names  are  no  less  fictitious  than  the  Semitic  names  ascribed  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  non-Semitic  Philistmes  ? '  The  Bible  is  therefore 
wrong,  and  the  names — ^Hittite  and  Philistine — are  fictitious.  But  what  saith 
the  Bible  itself  ?  It  says  without  any  reservation  that  the  Hittites  were  Ganaan- 
ites  (Gen.  x.  15).  *  And  Canaan  be^t  Sidon  his  firstborn,  and  Heth.'  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Oriental  names  are  to  a  laige  extent  significaUs,  Men 
receive  names  according  to  some  personal  peculiarity  or  striking  oiroumstanoes. 
I  knew  a  youth  in  Syria  called  *  the  father  of  two  blue  eyes  *  until  he  grew  up, 
and  then  he  was  called  *  the  father  of  a  red  beard.'  My  landlord  in  Damascus 
was  called  *  the  father  of  a  nose,'  Moses  was  his  name,  and  in  my  house  lua 
sobriquet  was  translated  into  *  Mozambique.'  With  a  Semitic  people  there  waa 
nothmg  more  natural  than  that  a  Hittite,  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  on 
attaching  himself  to  King  David  when  an  outlaw,  should  be  called  Ahimelech» 
t^  brother,  or  friend,  of  the  long. 
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The  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  much  occupied  with  a  great 
and  warlike  people  called  the  Ehita,  the  centre  of  whose 
power  lay  north  of  Syria,  in  the  region  of  the  Orontes  and 
upper  Euphrates.  These  are  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip* 
tions  Ehatti,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  Hittites  of  the 
Bible,  the  radical  letters  of  the  name  in  each  language  being 
the  same.* 

In  1872  I  was  able  to  sepd  plaster  casts  to  England  of 
curious  inscriptions  which  had  been  noticed  in  Hamath  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812.  Along  with  these  I  sent  a  memoran- 
dum  which  was  printed  in  the  *  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund/t  and  a  detailed  statement, 
which  appeared  in  'The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Beview/I  giving  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  curious 
inscriptions  were  nothing  less  than  Hittite  remains.  My 
theory  has  since  received  many  confirmations,  and  is  now 
very  generally  accepted  by  Oriental  scholars.  Vigorous  ex- 
plorations have  brought  to  light  similar  inscriptions  through- 
out an  extended  region  north  of  Syria,  and  at  the  present 
moment  able  and  painstaking  scholars  are  eagerly  engaged 
In  tracing,  among  the  arrowy  records  of  Assyria,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the  long  lost  history  of  the  Hittite 
people. 

In  supporting  my  thesis  I  shall  first  summarize  the  Bible 
references  to  the  Hittites. 

Then  I  shall  examine  these  Bible  references  in  the  light  of 
the  recently  read  inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

And,  lastly,  I  shall  refer  more  fcdly  to  the  recently  dis- 
covered Hittite  remains. 

I.  Bible  Bbferences  to  the  Hittites. 

We  find  the  Hittites  among  the  settled  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  while  as  yet  Abraham  was  only  a  wandering  sheikh. 
By  peaceful  pastoral  pursuits,  and  by  skill  and  valour  in  war, 
Abraham  had  attained  to  a  high  position  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence.  He  finds  himself,  however,  in  the  land  of  the  stranger, 
with  no  sons  to  support  or  succeed  him,  and  the  only  heir  to 
his  wealth  and  fame  Eiiezer,  a  Damascene,  and  when,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  uncertain  future,  he  begins  to  despond,  the  Lord 
appears  to  him  and  renews  his  former  promises,  and  in  addi- 
tion makes  with  him  a  new  covenant,  that  his  own  children 
shall  possess  the  land  then  occupied  by  the  Hittites  and 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  identifies  the  Keteioi  of    Homer,  Od.  xi.  521,  with  the 
Sttitea  (*  Homeric  Synchronism,*  pp.  174, 182). 
t  April,  1873.  t  Janiiary,  1874. 
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other  heathen  tribes,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xv.  20).* 

Fifty  years  later  Abraham  secures  his  first  possession  in 
Canaan  by  pnrchasing  a  grav«  for  Sarah  from  the  sons  <rf 
Heth.  The  Mittites  are  in  possession  and  power  at  Hebron, 
and  Abraham,  as  he  stands  up  before  them,  declares  himself 
*  a  stranger'  and  a  sojoomer '  (Oen.  xxiii.  4).  The  Hittites 
call  Abraham  a  mighty  prince,  and,  in  the  phrases  and  cus- 
toms stereotyped  in  Syria  to  thi&  day,  sell  to  the  patriarch 
the  field  with  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

'  The  stranger  and  sojonrner '  purchased  his  field  from  the 
Hittites  of  Hebron,  secured  his  title,  and  buried  /his  wife  in 
the  cave  where,  nearly  forty  years-  later,  Isaac  and  Ishmael 
laid  his  own  body  by  the  side  of  his  faithfal  ce^panion,-)-  'in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephfon  the  son  of 
Zohar  the  Hittite '  (Gen.  xxv.  9). 

The  family  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  Hittite  people,  continued 
to  live  side  by  side  in  this  land,  and  Esau,  the  grandson  of 
Abraham,  iooK  to  wife  several  Hittite  women,  who  were  a 
bitterness  of  spirit  to  Isaac  and  Bebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  85). 

During  tha  ^yeary  years  spent  in  Egypt  th^  discouraged 
Israelites  were  often  cheered  by.  th^  renewed  promise  of  a 
return  to  the  land  of  the  Ttittttes.  From  the  bush  on  Horeb 
the  Lord  declared  to  Moses  that  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  the 
Israelites,  and  had  come  down  to  deliver  them  from  their 
taskmasfers,  and  to  bring  them  'unto  the  place  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites'  (Exod.  iii.  8), 
thus  enumerating  the  natioi^s  then  in  possession  of  the 
promised  land.  The'  Canaanites  doubtless  included  all  the 
Hamite  racea  of  the  land,  and  the  Hittites  stand  generally 
first  in  order  and  first  in  importance  of  the  sub-tribes. 
Later  the  Lord  not  only  promised  to  send  his  angel  to  lead 
them  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  but  He  declared  that  He 
would  send  before  them  hornets  to  drive  out  the  Hittites  before 
them  (Exod.  xxiii.  28). 

On  their  return  to  Moses,  the  spies  described  in  a  general 
way  the  regions  occupied  by  the  different  peoples  (Numb.  ziii. 
29).  '  The  Amalekites,'  they  said,  '  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
south;  and  the  HittiteS)  and  the  Jebusites,  and«the  Amorites, 
dwell  in  the  mountains;  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea  and 
by  the  coast  of  Jordan.**  After  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Israelitish 

*  This  eyent  is  placed  by  Usher  1918  b.o.  I  do  not,  however,  rest  any  part 
o!  my  case  on  the  fconraey  of  any  system  of  chronology,  sacred  or  secular.  I 
simply  take  the  common  .^ates  as  nsefol  approximations  more  or  less  correct. 

t  1822  B.C.  >-  •  -  - 
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host,  having  received  many  commands  to  utterly  destroy  th« 
Hittites,  reach  the  border  of  the  promised  land,  ready,  with 
Joshua  as  tiiieir  leader,  to  cross'  the  Jordan.  Then  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Joshua,  assuring  him  of  the  fulfilment  of  former 
promises,  and  defining  the  limits  of  the  land  of  promise 
viewed  from  the  speaker's  standpoint :  *  From  the  wilderness 
and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,^nd  unto  the  great  sea  toward 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast '  (Josh.  i.  4). 

The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  taking  of 
Jericho  (Josh.  xxiv.  11)  first  met  the  Hittites  with  the 
Amorites.  In  the  various  confederacies  formed  against  the 
invaders  (Josh.  ix.  1)  the  Hittites  seem  to  have  taken  a  part ; 
but  especially  in  the  battle  by  lake  Merom,  we  recognize  the 
Hittite  allies  of  Jabin  by  the  multitude  of  their  horses  and 
chariots  (Josh.  xi.  S).  The  Hittite  power  in  Palestine  was 
crushed,  but  some  of  the  people  continued  to.  dwell  in  the  land 
(Judg.  iii.  5),  and  the  Israelites  dwelt  among  them,  and  inter- 
married with  them,  and  served  their  gods.  King  David  had 
among  his  mighty  men  Hittite  warriors,  and  Bathsheba,  the 
mother  of  Solomon,  and  ancestress  of  our  Lord,  was  the  wife 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Solomon  also  had  among  his  foreign 
wives  women  of  the  Hittites  (1  Kings  xi.  1),  and  he  caused  the 
people  of  the  Hittites  to  pay  tribute.  When  King  David  went 
to  establish  his  frontier  on  the  Euphrates,  he  took  from  King 
Hadadezer  a  thousand  chariots,  and  seven  himdred  horsemen, 
and  twenty  thousand  footmen ;  and  Toi  king  of  Hamath  sent 
to  him  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  (2  Sam.  viii.) 

The  Hittites,  however,  must  have  enjoyed  an  independent 
national  existence,  for  in  the  time  of  Solomon  horses  and 
chariots  were  brought  up  out  of  Egypt  for  the  kings  of  thd 
Hittites  (1  Kings  x.  29),  and  the  very  price  is  given.  In 
later  years  the  Syrians  fied  panic-stricken  from  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  on  hearing  what  they  supposed  a  noise  of  chariots 
and  horses.  They  said,  *  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against 
us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  .  .  .  wherefore  they  arose  and 
fled  in  the  twilight '  (2  Kings  vii.  6). 

We  have  thus  summarized  the  chief  Bible  references  to  the 
Hittites  during  a  period  of  a  thousand  years.  We  now  turn 
to  tl|e  .contemporary  records  of  Assyria  and  •Egypt  to  see  what 
light  they  throw  on  these  records.  ^ 

II.  The  Bible  Beferbnoes  to  the  Hittites  in  the  uoht 

OF  THE   InSCBIPTIONS  OF  ASSYBU  AND  EgYPT. 

The  labours  of  a  few  men  in  recent  years  have  drawn  floods 
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of  historic  light  from  the  long  silent  records  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria ;  and  the  nineteenth  century  before  Christ  is  yielding 
up  its  secrets  to  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  era.  At  that 
early  period  the  Hittites  are  recognized  among  existing 
peoples.  'In  the  astrological  tablets/  says  Mr.  Sayce, 
/compiled  for  the  library  of  Sargon  of  Agane  (about  b.c. 
1900)  the  Hittites  are  already  spoken  of  as  formidable  rivals 
of  the  Babylonians  in  the  north-west,  at  a  time  when  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  did  not  exist.'*  The  astrological  tablets 
were  seventy-two  in  number,  and  chronicled  events  in  relation 
to  omens.t  They  are  chiefly  later  editions  from  the  libraries 
of  Babylonian  kings  before  the  sixteenth  century  b.c. 
Thus  we  meet  the  Hittites,  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  national 
history  of  Babylon,  just  about  the  time,  according  to  Usher's 
chronology,  when  they  are  mentioned  as  a  people  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  (xv.  20).  The  divine  promise,  in  which 
Abraham's  posterity  receives  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  points 
to  a  people  stretching  to  the  river  Euphrates — 'unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates' — and  the  Babylonian  records, 
read  in  our  day  for  the  first  time  m  two  millenniums,  point 
to  the  Hittites  firmly  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carchemish  1900  b.c,  and  show  that  they  had  already  adopted 
the  elements  of  Babylonian  art  and  civilization.  The  two 
chief  cities  of  the  Hittites  were  Eadesh  on  the  Orontes,  the 
modem  Tell  Mendeh,  and  Carchemish  on  the  upper  Euphrates, 
liow  called  Jerabis,  and  between  these  two  cities  lies  the 
region  from  south  of  Hamath  unto  the  great  river  Euphrates. 
Surely  such  a  marvellous  coincidence  as  this  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  with  reference  to  events 
on  the  very  outer  horizon  of  history,  should  compel  any  candid 
scholar  to  accord  the  same  credence  at  least  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  to  the  tablets  of  Sargon.  The  Bev.  T.  E.  Cheyne, 
however,  referring  to  the  Bible  statements  regarding  the 
Hittites,  declares  they  '  cannot  be  taken  as  of  equal  authority 
with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.'  X  Yet  we  find  the 
Assyrian  chronology  by  Professor  Sayce,  and  the  Bible 
chronology  by  Usher,  practically  agreeing  as  to  a  state  of 
facts  over  8780  years  ago.  If  the  tablets  of  Sargon  are 
correct  in  this  instance,  the  Torah  of  Moses  must  also  be 
correct.  If  the  king  of  Agane's  astrological  records  are 
strictly  historical,  the  statement  in  the  Pentateuch  must  also 
be  strictly  historical.  Those  who  accept  the  record  of  this 
inscription  must  also  accept  the  record  of  the  Bible. 

«  TransBotioxu  of  Society  of  Biblical  ArchiBology,  vol.  vii.  part  2. 

t  BeoordB  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  161.         {  EncjclopaMlia  Britannica,  vol.  xiL 
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Half  a  century  later  the  Bible  reveals  to  ns  Abraham 
engaged  in  purchasing  a  burial-place  from  a  Hittite  people  in 
the  south  of  Palestine.  The  whole  account  is  so  true  to 
Oriental  ways  that  we  should  not  have  paused  to  draw  atten* 
tion  to  this  passage  had  not  the  Bev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  used  it  as 
a  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  '  cannot 
be  taken  as  of  equal  authority  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions.*  *  '  How  meagre/  he  says,)'  the  tradition  respect** 
ing  the  Hittites  was  in  the  time  of  the  great  Elohistic  narrator 
is  shown  by  the  picture  of  Hittite  life  in  Genesis  xxiii.'  But  is 
there  anything  contrary  to  universal  experience  in  a  great 
people  stretching  out  branches  on  different  sides  ?  The  Phceni* 
cians«  the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the 
English  have  all  sent  out  colonists  on  the  lines  of  their  com^ 
merce.  The  Hittites  drew  most  important  resources  from  Egypt, 
and  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  experience  had  Hittite 
merchants  not  been  found  in  the  direction  of  Egypt.  It  would 
also  be  contrary  to  common  experience  if  we  found  a  strong 
warlike  people  firmly  established  in  northern  Syria  and  not 
Bending  forth  in  hsilf  a  century  peaceful  colonists  towards 
southern  Palestine.  Mr.  Cheyne,  referring  to  this  amicable 
transaction,  says,  'the  undoubted  authentic  inscriptions  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  reveal  the  Hittites  in  far  different  guise,  as 
pre-eminently  a  warlike  conquering  race.'  No  doubt  the  in« 
Boriptions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  represent  the  Hittites  for  the 
most  part  in  the  attitude  of  war,  but  the  inscriptions  are  at 
best  meagre,  and  in  great  part  pictorial  representations  of 
campaigns  and  victories  executed  in  honour  of  the  victors. 
No  one,  however,  who  reflects  will  infer  that  because  the 
Hittites  appear  among  the  pictorial  representations  of  cam- 
paigns  as  pre-eminently  warlike,  that  therefore  a  Hittite 
colony  was  incapable  of  a  simple  business  transaction.  Many 
of  our  own  English  histories  are  little  more  than  a  record  of 
wars  and  victories,  and  yet  the  English  people  might  be  dis- 
covered in  as  peaceful  transactions  sometimes  during  half  a 
century  as  that  which  took  place  between  Abraham  and 
^phron  the  Hittite.  The  German  nation  was  a  terrible 
instrument  of  war  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  the  Germans  are 
industrious  at  home,  and  enormous  numbers  of  them  are 
now  flying  away  to  peaceful  pursuits  in  other  lands.  The 
Turks  are  '  pre-eminently  a  warlike  race,'  and  yet  the  writer 

*  In  his  article  on  the  Canaanites,  he  Bays  of  the  Bihle  recoxd :  *  The  Hittites 
seem  to  have  heen  included  among  the  Ganaanites  hy  mistake.  Historioal  en* 
denoe,  both  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical,  prove  convincingly  that  they  dwelt 
beyond  the  borden  of  Canaan.' 
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of  this  thesis  had  once  some  peaceful  transactions  with  them 
in  regard  to  the  making  more  secure  a  Christian  cemetery  in 
the  fanatical  city  of  Damascus. 

Not  only  is  the  transaction  between  Abraham  and  the 
Hittites  at  Hebron  so  entirely  in  accord  with  general  experi- 
ence and  local  usage  as  to  require  no  collateral  corroboration, 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  from  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions as  to  the  existence  of  the  Hittites  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt  at  a  very  remote  period.  A  stone  now  in  the  Lonvre, 
of  the  time  of  Amenemhat,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  contains 
an  inscription  which  refers  to  the  overthrow  of  Hittite 
palaces  in  that  region ;  and  Brugsch  Bey,  referring  to  the 
record  of  the  Hittites  in  this  inscription,  says,  '  The  mention 
of  the  last  named  people  at  this  time  is  extremely  remarkable, 
for  it  appears  to  prove  that  at  this  time  the  Hittites  were 
close  to  Egypt.'*  And  this  view  i^  supported  by  Mariette 
Bey's  theory,  that  one  of  the  Hyksos  dynasties  was  Hittite. 

The  story  as  told  in  Genesis  is  true  in  all  the  formal  details 
which  embellish  the  framework  of  a  shrewd  Oriental  bargain. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  such  nations  as 
the  Hittites  to  push  out  their  surplus  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation along  the  highways  of  their  commerce.  ^  As  Damascus 
and  Aleppo  now  encourage  the  Bedawin  to  encamp  under 
their  walls  and  exchange  the  produce  of  the  desert  for  the 
produce  of  the  settled  populations,  so  a  Hittite  colony 
established  at  Hebron  would  in  their  own  interest  encourage 
the  great  nomadic  chieftain  Abrahd:m,  with  his  surplus  lambSi 
wool,  aiid  cheese,  to  linger  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  tha  looms  of  Egypt  and  the  workshops 
of  Phcenicia.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  -with  the  known 
instincts  of  such  a  colony  to  sell,  as  a  favour  for  a  large  sum 
a  useless  field  with  a  useless  cave.t  We  think  the  accmracy 
of  the  Bible  has  never  been  challenged  on  more  frivolous 
grounds.  The  argument  that  because  the  Hittites  in  northern 
Syria  were  often  at  war,  therefore  a  Hittite  colony  in  southern 
Palestine  was  not  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  peaceful  trans- 
action, does  not  rest  on  a  profound  view  of  things.  We  think 
rather  that  the  Hittites  could  never  have  sustained  the  shocks 
of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Assyria  for  a  thousand  years  if  they 

*  Brag8ch*B  Egypt,  toI.  ii.  p.  405. 

t  The  Bev..  Dr.  Thomson,  who  lived  nearly  half  a  oentoiy  amidst  the  scenes 
and  soeneiy  described  in  the  new  edition  of  his  '  Land  and  the  Book,'  shows 
that  every  item  of  this  transaction  .between  Abraham  and  the  Sons  of  Heth  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  unchanged  Oriental  ways.  *  In  fact,'  he  adds,  *  np  to 
this  present  day,  in  this  Teiy  city  of  Hebron,  a  purchase  thus  witnessed  is 
legal ;  while  the  best  drawn  deeds  of  a  modem  lawyer,  though  signed,  sealed, 
and  attested  would  be  of  no  avail  without  such  Uving  witnesses '  (p.  249). 
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had  not  been  patient  and  peaceful  in  times  of  peace  as  well 
as  skilfnl  and  valiant  in  the  time  of  war. 

In  the  Book  of  Exodus  the  Hittites  have  grown  in  import- 
ance. The  promised  land  is  described  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  peoples  who  inhabit  it,  and  the  Hittites,  who  are  never 
absent  from  that  enumeration,  occupy  the  place  of  distinction 
(Exod.  iii.  8, 17  ;  xiii.  5 ;  xxiii.  28,  28). 

What  testimony  do  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  bear  to  this 
growth  of  Hittite  power  ? 

Thothmes  III.>  the  Egyptian  Alexander,  began  his  splendid 
reign  of  over  half  a  century  in  1600  b.c.  According  to 
Usher,  this  would  be  six  years  after  Jacob  went  down  into 
Egypt,  and  thirty- five  years  before  the  death  of  Joseph.  The 
hieroglyphics  of  Thothme«  are  numerous  and  important. 
They  have  been  read  by  Dr.  Birch,  Prof.  Ebers,  M.  de  Rouge, 
Mariette  Bey,  and  others,  and  they  recount  numerous  cam-- 
paigns  undertaken  by  Egypt  in  which  the  Hittites  play  an 
important  part.  In  the  Efi^ptian  hieroglyphics  the  Hittites 
occupy  exactly  the  same  position  as  is  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus.  They  are  first  in  order  and  first  in  import- 
ance among  the  peoples  of  the  promised  land.* 

There  still  stands  at  Eamak  the  splendid  temple  known  as 
'the  Hall  of  Pillars,'  erected  by  Thothmes  III.,  in  which 
Egyptian  art  reached  its  highest  point.  The  walls  and  pillars 
are  covered  by  pictures  and  names  of  the  peoples  and 
places  which  he  had  conquered.  A  few  years  ago  the  sand 
was  removed  from  the  wall  of  a  lower  story,  and  revealed  a 
catalogue  of  119  conquered  places.  The  first  place  mentioned 
on  this  list  is  Eadesh  on  thc^-Orontes,  the  capital  of  the 
Hittites.    Brugsch  Bey  in  referring  to  this  list  of  names  says — 

What  gives  its  highest  value  to  this  catalogue  is  the  indispntable  fact 
that,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  great  confederacy  of  tribes  of  a  common  race 
existed  in  Palestine  under  pett^  kings,  who  dwelt  in  the  very  same  towns 
and  fortresses  which  for  the  nibst  part,  in  later  times,  fell  by  conquest 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  inmiigrantB.  Among  them  the  king  of 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  inscriptions 
Expressly  testify,  pl^ed  the  first  part ;  for  the  kings  and  their  peoples, 
from  the  water  of  Bgypt  to  the  land  of  Kaharain,  obeyed  him  as  their 
ehief  leader.f 

During  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Bible  references 
i;iot  only  show  the  Hittites  growing  in  power,  but  they  point  to 
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that  power  becoming  localized  more  and  more  in  the  north. 
The  Hittites,  whom  we  first  meet  at  important  stations  on  the 
way  tq  Egypt,  such  as  Hebron  and  Beersheba,  become  the 

£:eat  northern  people :  '  From  the*  wilderness  and  this 
ebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates, 
all  the  land  of  the  EQttites,  and  unto  the  great  sea  toward 
the  going  down  of  the  sun '  (Josh.  i.  4). 

Do  the  inscriptions  give  any  countenance  to  this  Bible 
representation  of  the  Hittites  ?  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions  confirm  this  Bible  reference  fully 
and  irresistibly. 

Thothmes  III.  first  encounters  the  king  of  the  Hittites  at 
Megiddo  in  Palestine.  Ample  details  of  the  march  and  the 
battle  are  given.  The  king  marched  out  of  Egypt  to  meet  the 
confederacy  under  the  king  of  the  Hittites.  He  passed 
through  Gaza,  '  full  of  power  to  conquer  the  miserable 
enemy,  and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.'  At  Ihem  he 
held  a  council  of  war,  and  addressed  his  followers  in  a  speech 
preserved  on  the  temple  of  Eamak. 

'  That  hostile  king  of  Eadesh  (king  of  the  Hittites)  has 
arrived.  He  has  entered  into  Megiddo.  He  has  assembled 
with  him  the  kings  of  the  tribes  over  against  the  water  of 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  land  of  Naharain  (Mesopotamia).'  * 

In  the  battle  the  Egyptian  king  fought  in  a  copper  chariot. 
He  was  like  Hor  the  Smiter.  '  The  enemv  fled  head  over 
heels  to  Megiddo,  and  left  behind  them  tneir  horses,  and 
their  gold  and  silver  chariots,  and  were  drawn  up  by  their 
clothes,  as  by  ropes,  into  that  town  .  •  •  for  the  miserable 
king  of  Eadesh  (king  of  the  Hittites)  had  gone  up  together 
with  the  miserable  king  of  that  town.  The  enemy  lay  lucking 
in  heaps  like  fishes  on  the  ^ound.'  t 

In  his  subsequent  campaigns  Thothmes  UI.  encounters  the 
Hittites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
between  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  Great  Sea.  He  had 
followed  them  up  to  the  centre  of  their  power. 

The  Hittites  continued  to  grow  in  power  in  that  region,  and 
in  the  time  of  Seti  I.  and  Bamses  II.  they  had  become  for- 
midable adversaries  of  the  power  of  Egypt.  Brugsch  Bey 
says,  '  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the 
power  of  the  Ehita  (whom  he  recognizes  as  the  Hittites)  had 
been  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Their  importance  grew  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that 

•  Bn2gBch*8  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  869. 

t  Brngsch'fl  Egypt,  toI.  I  p.  872;  and  Dr.  Biioh  ia  'Beoorda  of  the  Past,* 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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even  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  the  Khita  in  a  conspicuous  manner, 
and  to  speak  of  their  gods  with  reverence.'  "^ 

Bamses  I.,  b.c.  cir.  1400,  had  been  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Hittites,  and  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Saplel 
their  king.  The  treaty  had  been  broken  by  the  Hittites,  and 
Seti  I.,  successor  of  Bamses,  marched  northward  with  a 
mighty  army.  His  march  and  victories  are  traced  in  inscrip- 
tions and  pictures  on  the  north  wall  of  the  great  national 
temple  at  Eamak.  He  first  overthrows  the  encroaching 
Bedawin  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  then  the  Bedawin  and 
Phoenicians  in  Southern  Phoenicia,  where  '  Pharaoh  annihi- 
lated the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians.'  Then  the 
people  of  Central  Canaan,  and,  finally,  as  the  avenger  of 
broken  treaties,  he  falls  on  Eadesh.  The  Hittites  were  taken 
unawares,  which  shows  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  their 
southern  allies  to  the  north,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
they  succumb  to  the  onslaught  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the 
words  of  the  inscription,  ^  Seti  has  struck  down  the  Asiatics, 
he  has  thrown  to  the  ground  the  Ehita;  he  has  slain  their 
princes.'  A  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Hittites,  &c.  '  He 
returns  home  in  triumph,  he  has  annihilated  the  people,  he 
has  struck  to  the  ground  the  Ehita.  He  has  made  an  end 
of  his  adversaries.  The  enmity  of  all  people  is  turned  into 
friendship.'  t 

Bamses  II.  the  Conqueror,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek 
historians,  succeeded,  and  in  his  day  the  Hittites  probably 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  power. 

In  his  fifth  year  he  marched  forth  against  the  Hittites, 
between  whom  and  the  Egyptians  war  had  again  broken  out. 

We  possess  very  complete  records  of  this  campaign* 
Painters  and  sculptors  have  exaggerated  every  detail,  and  the 
poet  Pentaur,  who  accompanied  the  king,  sings  his  praises  in 
a  heroic  poem,  which  not  only  adorns  the  walls  of  the  temples 
of  AbydoB,  Luksor,  Eamak,  and  the  Bamesseum  at  Ibsamboul, 
but  has  come  down  to  us  on  a  roll  of  papyrus  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  oldest  heroic  song  in  the  world. 

On  the  testimony  of  prose  and  poetry,  of  picture  and 
papyrus,  the  king  was  triumphantly  victorious. 
.    According  to  the  Theban  poet, 

The  king  of  the  hostile  Ehita  had  assembled  with  him  all  the  people 
from  the  nttermost  ends  of  the  sea  to  the  people  of  the  Khita.  They  had 
arrived  in  great  numbers — ^the  people  of  Naharain,  the  people  of  Axathu, 


•  Brugseh's  Egypt,  toI.  ii.  p.  8.  t  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  17< 
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of  the  Dar(Iimi,<^  the  Masn,  the  Pidasa,  the  MaJnnna,  the  Korkish,  the 
Leka,  Qazaadana,  Kirkamish,  Akaritb,  Eati,  the  whole  people  of  Anangas 
every  one  of  them,  Mushanath  and  Kadesh.  He  had  left  no  people  on 
his  road  without  hiinging  them  with^  him.  Their  nnmhei:  was  endless. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  heen  hefore.  They  covered  mountains  and 
vidleys  like  grasshoppers  for  their  nnmber.  He  had  not  left  silver  nor 
gold  with  his  people ;  he  had  taken  away  all  their  goods  and  possessions 
to  give  it  to  the  people  who  accompanied  him  in  war.f 

Such  was  the  host  of  the  Hittites  assembled  at  Eadesh. 
Pharaoh  hearing  from  Arab  spies  that  the  king  of  the  Hittites 
was  at  Ehilibu,  approached  Kadesh  on  the  north-west. 
Suddenly  he  finds  that  the  Hittites,  who  had  been  in  ambush, 
are  issuing  ^orth  to  attack  him,  'and  Pharaoh  called  to- 
gether all  the  chief  men  of  his  warriors.  Behold,  they  were 
at  the  lake  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites.*  I 

Then  the  king  arose,  like  his  father  Month ;  he  grasped  his  weapon, 
and  put  on  his  armour,  just  like  Baal  in  his  time,  ^d  the  noble  pair  of 
horses  "vhich  carried  Pharaoh,  and  whose  name  was  '  Victory  in  Thebes,' 
they  were  from  the  court  of  King  Bamses  Miamun.  When  the  king  had 
quickened  his  course  he  rushed  ii)to  the  midst  of  the  hostile  hosts  of 
Khita  all  alone,  no  other  was  with  him.  When  Pharaoh  had  done  this 
he  looked  behind  him,  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  2500  pairs  of 
horses,  and  his  retreat  was  beset  by  the  bravest  heroes  of  the  king  of  the 
miserable  Ehita,  and  by  aU  the  numerous  people  that  were  with  him,  of 
Arathu,  of  Masu,  of  Pidasa,  of  Keshkesh,  of  Malunna,  of  Qazuadana,  or 
Khihbu,  of  Akerith,  of  Eladesh,  and  of  Leka.  And  there  were  three  men 
on  each  chariot,  and  they  were  all  gathered  together.  And  not  one  of 
my  princes,  not  one  of  mv  captains  of  the  chariots,  not  one  of  mv  chief 
men,  not  one  of  my  knignts  was  there.  My  warriors  and  my  chariots 
had  abandoned  me,  not  one  Qf.them  was  there- to  take  part  in  the  battle.  § 

In  his  straits  Pharaoh  addressed^himself  in  b  long  prayer  to 
the  god  Amon,  recounting  the  temples  and  altars  and  offer- 
ings which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  The  god  Amon,  under  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  replied  promising  aid,  and  declaring  himself 
*  worth  more  than  himdreds  of  thousands  united  in  one  place.* 
The  king  thus  encouraged  fell  single  handed  upon  the  whole 
army  of  the  Hittites ;  but  the  heroics  of  Pentaur  are  so  extra- 
yagant  that  we  turn  to  the  simple  prose  of  a  temple  inscription. 

-  He  was  alone.  He  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  hosts  of  the 
king'  of  the  iKhita,  and  the  much  people  that  were  with  him.  And  Pha- 
raoh, like  the  God  Sutekh,  the  Glorious,  cast  them  down  and  slew  them. 
And  I  the  Idng  flxmg  them  down  head  over  heels  one  after  another  into 


*  M.  De  Boug6  thought  he  recognized  in  this  list,  the  Dardani  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Mysians,  the  Lysians,  Ae. 

t  Poem  of  Pentaar,  Bragsch*8  Egypt,  toL  ii.  p.  57. 

t  Bmgseh's  Pgypt,  vol.  ii,  p.  57.  |  Poem  of  Pentaur. 
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the  water  of  the  Orontes.  I  subdued  all  the  people,  and  yet  I  was  alone, 
for  xny  warriors  and  my  charioteers  had  left  me  in  the  lurch.  None  of 
them  stood  by  me.  Then  the  king  of  the  Hittites  raised  his  hands  to 
pray  before  me.  I  swear  it  as  truly  as  the  sun-god  loved  me,  as  truly  as 
my  father  the  god  Turn  blesses  me,  that  all  the  deeds  which  I  the  king 
have  related,  these  I  truly  performed  before  my  army  and  my  charioteers.'^ 

The  Eev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  who  places  the  mscriptions  of  Egypt 
before  the  Bible  records  in  veracity,  receives  as  authentic  this 
representation  of  the  battle.  ^Bamses/  he  says,  'was  indeed 
Tictorions,  but  he  owed  his  life,  and  consequently  his  victory, 
to  his  personal  bravery  and,  as  Pentaur  represents  it,  to  his 
childish-like  faith  in  his  god.'  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Brugsch  Bey,  *  that  Bamses  came  out  of  the  battle  a  doubtful 
conqueror.'  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so  because  an 
immediate  peace  followed  the  battle,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Hittites  were  spared.  Besides,  we  do  not  find  any  enumeration 
of  booty  such  as  followed  other  conquests,  and  some  years  after 
the  battle  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  with  extradition 
clauses,  was  drawn  up  between  Ehitasir,  the  great  king  of  the 
Hittites,  and  the  prince  of  Egypt  in  terms  of  perfect  equaUty,t 
and  not  as  between  the  subduer  and  subdued.  And  a  memorial 
tablet  in  the  temple  of  Ibsamboul  declares  that  the  Egyptian 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Hittites,  and  that  the 
prince  of  Ehita,  clad  in  the  dress  of  his  coimtry,  conducted  his 
daughter  as  a  bride  to  his  son-in-law.  t 

We  have  thus  brought  the  light  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
to  "bear  upon  the  Bible  references  to  the  Hittites,  both  as 
regards  their  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  south  and  the 
greatness  of  their  powei:  in  the  north,  and  in  both  cases  the 
ample  records  of  Egypt  more  than  confirm  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. And  even  in  the  willingness  of  the  Hittites  to  provide 
wives  for  the  Hebrew  chiefs  and  kings  we  see  a  parallel  in 
the  court  of  Egypt* 

The  promise  to  the  Israelites  to  send  hornets  before  them 
to  drive  out  the  Hittites  (Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh,  xxiv,  12; 

*  Bmgfck*a  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  54t 

t  The  mseription  relating  to  this  treaty  was  translated  by  Mr.  C.  W,  Goodwin 
(*  Beoords  of  the  Past/  vol.  iv.  p.  25),  and  is  giyen  in  Brngsoh's  Egypt,  yol.  ii. 
p.  71.  It  is  called  *  offensiTe  and  ddfensiTe  aUUmce  between  Ehita  and  Kemi.*' 
The  Hittite  stands  before  the  Egyptian.  *  This  is  the  copy  of  the  contents  of 
the  silver  tablet,  which  the  great  Kmg  of  Khita,  Ehitasir,  had  oansed  to  be  made, 
and  which  was  presented  to  the  Pharaoh,  &e.  ,  ,  ,  The  treaty  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  great  King  of  Ehita,  Ehitasir,  tiie  powerfnl,  the  son  of  Maro-sir,. 
the  great  King  of  Ehita,  Ac,  to  Bamessa  Miamnn,  the  great  Prince  of  Egypt,'  <to. 

t  *  The  snbsequent  battles,  and  the  treaty  of  Bamses  II.  with  the  Ehita,  proved 
how  slight  were  the  successes  so  highly  extolled  in  the  inscriptions,'  Professor 
Max  Duncker's  History  of  Antiquity,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
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Exod.  xxiii.  28)*  seems  to  have  been  largely  fulfilled  by  Ihe 
devastating  border  wars  between  the  Pharaohs  and  the  people 
of  Southern  Palestine,  who  were  always  the  first  to  feel  the 
shock  of  the  Egyptian  arms.  We  can  trace  the  march  of 
Seti  I.,  on  his  first  campaign,  from  Ehetam,  the  Etham  of 
the  Bible  (Numb,  xxxiii.  6),  past  Behoboth,  south  of  Beer- 
sheba,  to  the  fortress  of  Ean'aan  which  he  stormed,  and 
became  subduer  of  the  whole  of  Edomitish  Negeb.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  temple  of  Earnak  this  conquest  is 
recorded  thus :  '  In  the  first  year  of  King  Seti,  there  took 
place  by  the  strong  arm  of  Pharaoh  the  annihilation  of  the 
hostile  Shasu,  from  the  fortress  of  Khetam,  of  the  land  of 
Zalu  as  far  as  Kan'aan;  the  king  was  against  them  like  a 
fierce  lion.  They  were  turned  into  a  heap  of  corpses.  They 
lay  there  in  blood.'  t 

In  such  fierce  border  encounters  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  would 
press  heavy  on  any  Hittite  colonies  as  being  advanced  branches 
of  the  great  national  enemy.  Hence  Joshua  found  the  Anakim 
at  Hebron,  and  the  spies  found  the  Amalekites  dwelling  in  the 
south,  and  the  Hittites  driven  back  to  the  mountains  (Numb, 
xiii.  29).t 

On  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land  the  Israelites 
encountered  the  Hittites  and  the  other  hill  tribes;  and  no 
doubt  the  Hittites,  as  being  skilful  and  valiant  warriors, 
directed  the  less  disciplined  hosts  of  the  land.  The  great 
northern  people,  who  had  secured  peace  with  the  Pharaohs, 
would  doubtless  give  a  helping  hand  to  stem  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion (Josh.  ix.  1).  And  hence  we  find  that  the  kings  in  the 
hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  all  the  coasts  of  the  great  sea 
over  against  Lebanon ;  the  Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  and 
other  tribes  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Joshua 
and  with  Israel  with  one  accord. 

At  Jericho  and  Ai  (Josh.  xxiv.  11)  Joshua  seems  to  have 
overcome  the  opposition  in  detail.  But  King  Jabin  seeing 
the  approaching  danger,  sent  far  and  near  to  all  the  kings 
and  peoples  of  the  land  (Josh.  xi.  1).  The  common  danger 
drew  the  people  together  from  north  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon, 
and  south  of  Chinnereth,  and  from  the  Phoenician  coast,  and 
they  assembled  by  the  lake  Huleh  on  the  upper  Jordan. 

*  The  Speaker^  Commentary,  referring  to  Exodas  zxiii.  28,  says/  There  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  word  is  nsed  flguratiyely  for  a  cause  of  teiror 
and  discouragement.*  t  Brugsoh's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

X  Professor  Max  DnnclEer  represents  the  Amorites  as  driying  the  Hittites 
northward  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.  :  *  The  Amorites 
ptessed  forward  against  the  Hittites,  and  took  possession  of  their  land  as  far  as 
lake  Merom '  (» Hist.  Antiq.'  vol.  i.  p.  349). 
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'  Mucli  people,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  in 
multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many.' 

It  vras  the  supreme  and  united  effort  of  the  doomed  people. 
They  were  there  in  their  strength,  the  disciplined  hosts  of 
the  Hittites.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the  well-ordered 
armies  of  the  Hittites  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Canaan- 
itish  crowd.  The  beardless  light-red  Hittites,  on  horse  and 
foot,  march  in  battle  array  with  well-drilled  precision;  but 
they  were  specially  distinguished  by  their  chariots,  each  of 
which  carried  three  warriors.  In  the  battle-song  of  Pentaur, 
Bamses  II.,  whom  Brugsch  Bey  considers  the  oppressor  of 
Israel,"  seems  to  have  taken  little  note  of  any  branch  of  the 
Hittite  army  except  that  of  the  chariots.  Twice  he  refers  to 
the  2500  pairs  of  horses  by  which  Pharaoh  was  surrounded  : 
^they  stood  three  men  on  each  chariot,  and  they  were  as- 
sembled  in  one  spot  the  best  heroes  of  the  army  of  Ehita, 
well  appointed  with  all  weapons  for  the  fight.'  Such  was 
the  army  of  the  Hittites  which  secured  from  the  proudest  and 
most  boastful  of  the  Pharaohs  a  formal  treaty  and  dynastic 
alliance.  Such  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  the  brush  of 
the  painter  pourtrayed  them  on  abiding  stone,  and  such  was 
the  chief  force  of  that  mighty  host  by  the  waters  of  Merom  on 
which  Joshua  fell  suddenly,  and  by  a  great  overthrow  became 
possessor  of  the  land  of  promise  from  Mount  Halak  on  the 
south  to  Baal-gad  on  the  north  (Josh.  xi.  17).  We  recognize 
in  the  Hittites  by  the  Huleh  lake  the  same  people  who 
fought  with  Bamses  by  the  water  of  Kadesh,  and  whose 
pictures  still  adorn  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Bamses  II.,  the  treaty  of  peace 
seems  to  have  been  observed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hittites,  and  we  find  his  successor,  Mineptah  II.,  whom 
Brugsch  Bey  considers  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  actually 
supplying  *  wheat  in  ships,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  Kbita.'  t  Later  we  meet  the  Hittites  among  the  enemies 
of  Egypt,  and  Bamses  HI.  again  canied  the  Egytian  arms 
as  far  as  the  northern  capital  of  the  Ehita.  Beferring  to  a 
hostile  movement  against  Egypt,  the  inscription  declares  of  the 
invaders,  '  they  came  leaping  from  their  coasts  and  islands, 
and  spread  themselves  all  over  the  lands.    No  people  stood 

*  Bmgsch'a  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  103.  *  Bamses  II.  is  the  Pharaoh  o!  the 
oppressioD,  and  the  father  of  that  unnamed  princess  who  found  the  child 
Moses  exposed  in  the  bnlmshes  on  the  bank  of  the  river.' 

t  Bragsch's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  My  friend,  Dr.  Delitzsch,  who  has  kindly 
read  the  revise  of  this  essay,  reminds  me  that  the  son  of  Bamses  II.,  *  Mci- 
neptah  (beloved  of  Ptah),  is  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  according  to  Lepsius, 
Ebcrs,  and  almost  all  Egyptologistp.' 
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before  their  arms,  beginning  with  the  people  of  Khita.*"^ 
Bamses  III.  was  victorious  over  these  enemies  of  Egypt^  and 
in  his  palace  at  Medinet  Aboa  he  caused  to  be  sculptured 
portraits  of  kings  and  leaders  whom  he  had  subdued,  and 
among  these  there  is  one  whom  the  accompanying  inscription 
calls,  ^  The  miserable  King  of  Ehita  taken  alive.'  t  Pharaoh 
not  only  subdued  the  Hittites,  but  he  returned  laden  with 
spoil  and  accompanied  with  a  Hittite  princess.  X 

In  the  Bible,  also,  we  have  frequent  reference  to  individual 
Hittites.  Two  of  King  David's  most  faithful  warriors  were 
Hittites — ^Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6)  and  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(2  Sam.  xi.  21) — and  we  see  King  David  and  King  Solomon, 
like  Bamses  II.  and  III.,  allying  themselves  with  Hittite  wives 
(1  Kings  xi.  1).  We  also  see  Kmg  David  pushing  his  conquests 
and  consolidating  his  empire  among  the  towns  of  the  Hittites. 
And  King  Solomon,  like  Mineptah  II.,  appears  to  have  supplied 
the  Hittites  with  the  commodities  which  they  needed  (1  Kings 
X.  29). 

Thus  we  find  that  even  obscure  and  incidental  reference  to 
the  Hittites  in  the  Bible  have  their  counterpart  in  the  stony 
handwriting  of  Egypt. 

In  connection  with  the  siege  of  Samaria,  as  recorded  in 
2  Kings  vii.,  we  have  an  important  reference  to  the  Hittites. 
The  Israelites  under  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab  were  hard  pressed 
in  their  capital  by  the  army  of  Benhadad  of  Damascus.  The 
besieged  were  in  sore  straits,  and  must  soon  have  surrendered 
or  perished.  Then,  according  to  Elisha's  prophecy,  deliver- 
ance came  (ver.  6) :  '  For  the  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses, 
even  the  noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  upon  us. 
Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their 
tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it 
was,  and  fled  for  their  lives '  (2  Kings  vii.  6,  7). 

Prof.  Newman,  in  speaking  of  this  narrative,  says,  ^The 
unhistorical  tone  is  too  manifest  to  allow  of  our  easy  belief  in 
it.'  He  thinks  'there  was  a  real  event  at  bottom,'  for  Xenophon 
in  his  Anabasis  speaks  of  dangerous  night  panics  in  the 
Greek  and  Persian  hosts,  and  therefore  the  Syrian  army  may 
have  fled  in  a  sudden  panic.  '  But,'  he  adds  of  the  Bible 
account,  *  the  particular  ground  of  alarm  attributed  to  them 
does  not  exhibit  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  times  in 
very  favourable  light.'   *  No  Hittite  kings  can  have  compared 

•  Brugsoh's  Egypt, vol.  ii.  p.  164.    t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  158.     }  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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in  power  with  the  king  of  Judah,  the  real  and  near  ally, 
who  is  not  named  at  all/  *  '  Nor  is  there  a  single  mark  of 
acquaintance  with  the  contemporaneous  history.* 

Prof.  W.  F.  Newman  casts  discredit  on  the  incident  because 
he  thinks  the  Hittites  were  too  insignificant  to  have  caused 
alarm  to  the  Syrian  hosts.  Let  us  see  what  light  the  inscrip- 
tions throw  on  this  point.  We  have  seen  the  important  position 
occupied  by  the  Hittites  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  risiug  power  of  Assyria,  and  examine  their 
records,  that  we  may  learn  from  contemporary  documents  the 
position  of  the  Hittites  at  the  period  referred  to.  According 
to  Prof.  Bayce,  the  empire  of  Naharaim  had  been  replaced 
by  that  of  the  Hittite  about  the  period  of  the  nineteenth 
Dynasty,  and  he  adds,  '  when  we  come  to  the  era  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.,  b.c.  1180,  the  Hittites  are  still  {Paramount  from 
the  Euphrates  to  Lebanon. t  This  king  of  Assyria  undertook 
several  campaigns  against  the  Hittites  which  remained  with- 
out results.  Duncker  declares  that  the  position  which  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  won  on  the  Euphrates  was  not  maintained  by 
his  successors  in  any  one  instance,  t 

Usher  places  the  siege  of  Samaria  about  892  b.c.,  and 
Assyriologists  agree  in  fixing  the  reign  of  Assur-Nasir-Pal 
about  888-858  B.C.  Of  this  monarch,  who  added  new  vigour 
to  the  wars  against  the  people  of  Northern  Syria,  there  are 
very  ample  records.  An  inscription,  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  pyramid  at  Nimroud,  was  published 
among  the  *  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,'  §  and  a 
translation  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Eodwell  is  printed  in  '  Becords 
of  the  Past.' II  From  this  inscription  Assur-Nasir-Pal  appears 
to  have  carried  the  Assyrian  arms  not  only  to  Garchemish 
and  Lebanon,  but  as  far  as  Tyre  and  Sidon.  'Ahiramu, 
son  of  Yahiru,  son  of  Bahiani  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites ' 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Hittites,  a  term,  according  to 
Mr.  Bodwell,  used  in  a  large  sense  at  that  time,  as  including 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Palestine.  At  this  period  the 
Hittites  are  still  a  strong  people,  especially  are  they  for- 
midable on  account  of  the  chariots,  the  dread  of  which 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  hosts  which  were  besieging 
Samaria. 

Assur-Nasir-Pal  levied  tribute  on  the  conquered  Hittites. 
'  To  Garchemish  in  Syria  I  directed  my  steps.    The  tribute 

•  •  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy/  pp.  178, 179. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  toI.  v.  p.  28. 

i  •Hist.  AnUq.»  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

f  *  Hist.  Antiq.*  Tol.  i,  plates  17-27.  ||  Vol.  iii.  p.  87. 
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due  from  the  son  of  Bahiani,  swift  chariots,  horses,  silver,  tin, 
copper,  khami  of  copper  I  received.  The  chariots  and  war- 
like engines  of  the  officer  of  the  son  of  Bahiani  I  added  to  my 
magazines.'  * 

The  inscriptions  here  refer  to  the  chariots  of  the  Hittites 
before  even  referring  to  their  gold  and  silver.  Farther  on  in 
the  inscription  he  refers  again  and  again  to  the  Hittite 
chariots.  '  The  chariots  and  warlike  engines  of  the  general 
of  Garchemish  I  laid  np  in  my  magazines.' 

He  passed  from  Garchemish  '  to  Hazazi,  the  town  of 
Lubarna  of  the  Ehatti,'  and  levied  tribute.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  royal  city  Kanulna  of  the  Hittites,  and  imposed 
upon  the  chief  or  king  a  tribute  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
precious  metals  and  stones  and  cattle ;  and  he  adds,  *  the 
chariots  and  warlike  engines  of  the  land  of  the  Khatti  I  laid 
up  in  magazines.  Their  hostages  I  took't  Again  he  marched 
to  the  fortified  city  belonging  to  Lubarna  of  the  land  of  the 
Khatti.t 

From  these  inscriptions,  then,  it  is  clear  that  about  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  the  Hittites  were  still  a  mighty 

{eople,  spread  over  the  north  of  Syria  from  Garchemish  to 
lebanon,  that  they  had  numerous  chieftains  or*  kings,  who 
ruled  over  independent  districts  or  strongholds,  and  that  as 
in  the  days  of  Bamses  II.,  so  in  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  the  Hittite  chiefs  were  distinguished  among  the 
nations  for  'their  swift  chariots,  then*  horses,  and  their 
engines  of  war.'  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sacred  writer  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  with  the  facts  which  he  narrated,  and 
that  it  is  Professor  Newman's  acquaintance  with  the  times  of 
which  he  writes  that  does  not  appear  in  a  very  favourable 
light. 

The  confirmation  of  the  sacred  narrative  does  not  depend 
on  the  necessary  accm-acy  of  Biblical  or  Assyrian  chronology, 
nor  on  mere  isolated  or  obscure  hints  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  power  of  the 
Hittites  was  broken  before  the  siege  of  Samaria.  The  Assy- 
rian records  represent  the  Khatti  as  a  martial  people  strong 
in  war  chariots,  during  a  space  which  must  of  necessity  have 
included  the  time  when  Samaria  was  besieged,  whatever  be 

•  « Becoids  of  the  Past,'  vol.  iii.  p.  7.  t  Hid.  pp.  72,  73. 

I  Professor  Max  Dtmcker,  after  reyiewing  these  oampaigns,  adds,  *  Aooording 
to  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  Assur-Nasir-Pal  establidied  the  snpremacy 
of  Assyria  in  the  region  of  the  sonrces  of  the  Tigris ;  but  even  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  gone  mnch  farther  than  Tiglath-Pileser  before  him'  (^Hist.  Antiq.' 
vol.  ii.  p.  810). 
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the  tme  period  for  that  event  in  Biblical  chronology.  Shal« 
maneser,  the  son  of  Assur-Nasir-pal,  who  reigned  for  thirty- 
five  years,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  John,  and  Hazael,  set 
up  a  large  stone  at  Eurkh,  on  the  river  Tigris,  covered  with 
a  long  inscription.  The  stone  is  now  in  the  British  Musenm, 
and  the  whole  inscription  has  been  translated  by  Professor  . 
Sayce.  This  inscription  represents  the  Hittites  of  Garchemish 
marshalling  '  with  others  for  battle.*  '  With  them  I  fought/ 
says  Shalmaneser.  'Their  corpses  like  chaff  through  the 
country  I  scattered.  Multitudes  of  chariots  and  horses  trained 
to  the  yoke  I  seized.'*  Again,  he  says  he  approached  Gar- 
chemish^ and  the  kings  of  the  country  fled  at  the  sight  of  his 
weapons.  Farther  on  he  records  that  he  passed  through  a 
city  *  which  the  men  of  the  Hittites  the  city  of  Pethor  have 
called/  and  from  Hamath,  a  town  of  the  Hittites,  he  carried 
away  seven  hundred  war  chariots  and  seven  hundred  maga- 
zines. The  inscriptions  ends  with  a  reference  to  the  Hittite 
chariots :  '  The  river  Orontes  I  reached.  Their  chariots, 
their  magazines,  and  their  horses  trained  to  the  yoke  I  took 
away  from  them.'  t 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  another  important  inscrip- 
tion of  the  same  king,  inscribed  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Obelisk.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  mound  at 
Nimroud,  and  was  one  of  the  first  read  by  Eawlinson  and 
Hinks.  The  very  language  of  this  inscription  is  strikingly  in 
accord  with  the  language  of  the  Bible.  *  The  Euphrates  in 
its  flood  I  crossed.  The  city  of  Dabigu,  a  choice  city  of  the 
Hittites,  together  with  the  cities  which  were  dependent  on  it 
I  captured.'  Then  he  refers  to  a  city  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  upon  the  river  'Sagurni,  which  the  Icings  of 
the  Hittites  call  Pitra  for  myself  I  took.'  *  The  Euphrates  in 
its  upper  part  I  crossed.  The  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites  all  of  them  I  received.  .  .  .  Their  chariots,  their  war 
carriages,  their  war  material  I  took  from  them.'  X  Geaseless 
wars  seem,  from  this  inscription,  to  have  been  waged  by 
Assyria  against  the  Hittites  and  their  neighbours.  *  In  my 
eleventh  year,  for  the  ninth  time,  the  Euphrates  I  crossed. 
Cities  to  a  countless  number  I  captured.  To  the  cities  of  the 
Hittites  of  the  Hamathites  I  went  down.  Eighty-nine  cities 
I  took.  Bimmon  Idri  of  Damascus,  and  twelve  of  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites.'  '  The  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
all  of  them  I  received.'  §  Duncker  says  he  *  crossed  the 
Euphrates  for  the  twenty- first  time,'  but  he  does  not  say  he 

•  *  Becords  of  the  Past/  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  f  Rid.  pp.  99,  100. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  V.  pp.  32,  33.  j  Ibid,  vol  v.  pp.  84-36. 
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reduced  them.  He  only  asserts  that  he  received  tribute  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus,  and  then  assures  us,  quite  briefly, 
in  the  account  of  his  twenty-fifth  campaign  (885  B.cOy  that 
he  received  '  the  tribute  of  all  the  princes  of  Syria  of  the  land 
of  the  Khatti/  ♦ 

Shalmaneser  died  in  823  B.C.,  but  the  wars  between  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Hittites  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
to  the  time  of  Sargon.  In  the  annals  of  Sargon,  translated 
by  Dr.  Julius  Oppert,  we  find  two  facts  with  important  bear* 
ings  on  our  argument  recorded.  'In  the  beginnitig  of  my 
reign,'  says  Sargon  (b.c.  721),  *  with  the  help  of  the  Sun,  who 
aided  me  to  vanquish  my  enemies,  I  besieged,  I  occupied  the 
the  town  of  Samaria,  and  I  brought  into  captivity  27,800 
persons.*  Four  years  later,  in  717  b.c,  Sargon  finally  over- 
threw the  Hittite  kingdom  by  the  defeat  of  Pisiri,  and  the 
capture  of  Carchemish.  '  In  the  fifth  year  of  my  reign,  Pisiri 
of  Carchemish  sinned  against  the  gods.'  i  In  the  sequel,  the 
Hittites  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  Assyrians  were  placed 
in  their  cities. 

Thus  the  Hittites,  who  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 
inscriptions^  of  Sargon  I.,  king  of  Agane,§  cir.  1900  b.c,  dis- 
appear from  history  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  b.c  717* 
They  were  a  people  before  Abraham  went  forth  from  Ur  of 
the  Ghaldees,  and  they  only  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Assyria 
after  the  Israelites  had  been  swept  from  Samaria.  During 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
to  the  captivity,  the  Hittites  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 
These  references  have  been  discredited  by  professed  assailants 
and  by  weak  apologists  of  the  Bible.  We  have  examined  the 
contemporary  records  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and  we 
find  not  only  collateral  evidence,  which  creates  a  probability 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  narrative,  but  side 
lights,  which  shine  so  clearly  on  the  incidents  that  unbelief  is 
impossible.  || 

*  *Hi8t.  Antiq.*  Yol.  ii.  p.  319.  See  also  Bawlinson,  'Ancient  Monarchies,'  voL 
ii.  p.  863.  t  I  Kecords  of  the  Past/  vol.  vii.  pp.  28-30. 

t  The  late  George  Smith  sormises  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
aoriptionB  of  Saigon  I.  to  Sargon  king  of  Assyria,  who  named  himself  after  the 
earUer  monarch  J*  Records  of  the  Past,'  vol.  v.  p.  67). 

§  Dr.  Delitzson  tells  me  this  word  should  be  written  Agade.  In  the  unsettled 
orthography  of  such  words  I  have  followed  the  authors  who  are  my  authorities. 

(I  « The  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament  account  of  the  Hittite  princes  contem- 
porary with  Solomon  had  been  deemed  as  presenting  insuperable  difficulties,  but 
the  indisputable  testimony  of  the  granite  records  of  Thothmes  and  Barneses  has 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  contemporary  rule  of  this  powerful  race  in  Northern  Syria 
in  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  Judges  and  Kings  *  (Lieutenant  Conder,  *  Quarterly 
Statement  of  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,'  January,  1881). 
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III.  Have  the  Hittites  left  us  akt  Becords  of  Them- 
selves ? 

I  believe  they  have,  but  as  yet  they  speak  to  us  in  a 
tongue  that  we  do  not  understand.  The  inscribed  stones  of 
Hamath  were  four  in  number,  but  as  one  large  stone  had  five 
lines  on  the  side  and  four  on  the  end,  the  inscriptions  may 
be  reckoned  as  five.  The  stones  were  close,  compact  basalt, 
and  the  characters  in  the  inscriptions  were  raised,  not  incised, 
on  well-smoothed  surfaces,  and  the  lines,  which  consist  of 
rows  of  characters  two  or  three  deep,  were  clearly  defined 
by  raised  bars,  which  served  as  borders.  The  stones  were 
undressed  at  the  base,  and  were  doubtless  built  into  the  walls 
of  some  public  structure,  with  the  smooth  and  inscribed  parts 
out.  They  were  removed  to  the  museum  at  Constantinople 
as  soon  as  I  had  taken  casts  of  the  inscriptions.  Three  in- 
scribed stones  have  since  reached  the  British  Museum  from 
Jerabis,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carchemish,  and  defaced 
inscriptions  in  the  same  character  have  been  found  at  Aleppo 
and  Ibreez.  Mr.  Bamsay  is  making  important  discoveries  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Bev.  Henry  Marden  has  found  inscrip- 
tions of  similar  character  on  the  sculptured  lions  on  the 
comer  of  the  castle  of  Marash.  There  are  besides  these  a 
few  clay  seals  of  the  same  character,  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
Sennacherib's  palace ;  and  Professor  Sayce  considers  that  he 
has  identified  monuments  of  the  Hittites  westward  through 
Asia  Minor  almost  as  far  as  the  iBgean  Sea. 

My  theory  that  these  inscriptions  were  Hittite  remains  has* 
so  grown  in  favour  during  the  past  nine  years  that  Professor 
Sayce,  a  high  authority  on  all  such  subjects,  declares  '  the 
Hittite  origin  of  the  peculiar  system  of  writing  first  noticed 
by  modern  travellers  on  the  site  of  Hamath  to  be  among  the 
ascertained  facts  of  science.'  f  I  fear  science  cannot  yet 
assume  such  a  responsibility.  Science  permits  an  hypothesis, 
but  insists  that  it  remain  a  hypothesis  until  proved.  As  yet 
not  one  character,  word,  or  syllable  of  the  inscriptions  has 
been  with  certainty  deciphered,  and  hence  my  suggestion  is 
still  a  hypothesis. 

That  the  Hamath  inscriptions,  and  others  of  similar  charac- 
ter since  discovered,  are  Hittite  remains  appears  exceedingly 
probable,  from  the  consideration  first  of  all  that  none  of  the 
other  theories  advanced  as  to  their  origin  seem  satisfactory. 

*  Lientenant  Conder  says :  *  The  snggeBtion  that  the  Hamath  stones  were  of 
Bittite  origin  was  first  pnt  forward  in  1873  by  the  Bev.  W.  Wright,  of 
Damasons,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Sayce '  (Quarterly  Statement  of  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  July  1881). 

t  '  Transactions  of  the  Biblical  Azchfeological  Society/  vol.  vii.  part  2. 
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At  first,  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said,  '  they  were  pronounced 
by  men  of  high  authority  not  to  be  inscriptions  at  all,  but 
vagaries  of  ornamentation.'  *  But  a  glance  at  the  sharply 
cat  figures  showed  that  they  were  in  great  part  ideographic, 
and  more  closely  resembling  phonetic  writing  than  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt.  Comparisons  show  that  the  characters 
resemble  the  Cypriote  syllabary,  to  which  they  doubtless  stand 
in  parental  relation.  The  discovery  of  additional  inscriptions 
of  the  same  kind  has  removed  all  doubt. 

Captain  Burton  thought  the  key  to  the  inscriptions  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Bedawi  tribe-marks.  '  I  would  suggest,'  he 
says,  '  that  the  most  feasible  way  of  deciphering  them  would 
be  by  comparing  them  with  the  Wvshm  of  the  several  Bedawi 
families,  tribes,  and  clans.'t  But  the  location  of  these  inscrip- 
tions in  a  great  city,  far  from  Bedawi  influence,  and  the  neat 
appearance  and  good  finish  of  the  characters,  show  that  they 
were  executed  by  a  settled  people,  with  good  instruments,  and 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any  affinity  to  the  scratchy 
tribe-marks  of  the  Bedawin. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  considered  the  inscriptions  allied  with  the 
Himyaritic,  and  through  it  with  the  Libyan.  *  We  obtain,' 
he  says,  '  out  of  the  Hamath  characters  at  least  sixteen  iden- 
tifications of  form  with  the  Himyaritic  and  Libyan,  leaving 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Hamath  characters  are  partly 
related  to  one  alphabet,  in  its  origin  allied  to  another.'  I 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Himyarites,  as  well  as 
their  position  in  history,  make  it  impossible  to  accept  this 
theory.  Mr.  H.  Clarke  takes  strange  liberties  with  the  history 
of  the  Himyarites  in  favour  of  his  views.  He  says,  '  as  to  the 
age  of  the  inscriptions,  they  can  hardly  be  lower  than  the 
latest  date  assigned  to  the  Himyaritic,  namely,  100  of  the  com- 
mon era,  but  they  may  be  as  old  as  the  oldest  Himyaritic  are 
supposed  to  be,  600  before  the  common  era.'§  So  far  from  these 
being  the  assigned  dates  to  the  Him3*arites,  M.  Caussin  places 
the  foundation  of  the  Himyaritic  kingdom  one  century  before 
our  era;  and  M.  Benan  declares,  'La  date  des  inscriptions 
Himyarites  semble  etre  le  8™*^  et  le  4'"«  siecle  apres  Jesus 
Christ.' 11  Gesenius  also  fixes  the  date  of  the  Himyaritic  in- 
scriptions in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  period 
very  remote  from  the  time  when  the  inscribed  clay  seals 
found  by  Layard  were  used  in  Sennacherib's  palace. 

The  location  of  the  Hittites  is  equally  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
H.  Clarke's  theory. 

•  •  Unexplored  Syria/  vol.  i.  p.  349.     t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  341.     }  Ihid,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  359.  ||  .*  Langnes  Semitiques/  p.  315. 
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According  to  Aba  el  Fida,  the  great  Arab  historian  of 
Hamath,  '  Himyar  was  the  son  of  Saba,  who  built  the  city 
Ma'riby  and  the  famous  Ma'rib  dyke,  into  which  flowed  seventy 
riyers,  and  the  sons  of  Himyar  were  the  kings  of  Yemen.' ^ 
The  Himyaritic  as  a  written  language  seems  to  have  had  its 
earliest  home  in  Yemen,  and  M.  Benan  says,  *  it  still  exists 
as  a  living  dialect  in  the  adjacent  regions,  under,  the  name 
Akhkili.'t  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Himyaritic  ever  existed 
in  any  force  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  clear, 
then,  both  as  regards  space  and  time,  that  the  Himyaritic  lies 
outside  the  circle  of  kinship  with  the  Hamathite  ;  and  what  is 
true  of  the  Himyaritic  is  still  more  true  of  the  Libyan,  which 
Mr.  H.  Clarke  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Hamath  inscrip- 
tions. In  1877  Mr.  H.  Clarke  published  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  a  Khita-Peruvian  theory.  The  pamphlet  shows  wide 
research,  but  the  central  hypothesis  requires  support. 

The  theories  that  would  connect  the  inscriptions  with  the 
Aztec  and  Georgian  are  so  devoid  of  plausibility  that  we  need 
not  consider  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  inscriptions 
in  the  *  First  Statement  at  the  American  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society,'!  suggested  that  they  were  the  work  of  Assyrians, 
or  Egyptians,  or  Hebrews.  *  We  should  naturally,'  he  says, 
'  expect  to  find  in  this  vicinity  some  trace  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  conquerors,  who  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
and  of  their  struggles  with  the  Hittites  on  this  ancient  field, 
and  of  Solomon  who  built  stone  cities  in  Hamath.  The 
arrow-headed  characters  are  suggestive  of  Assur-Nasir-Pal.' 
Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  state  at  once  that  these  inscriptions 
are  neither  Egyptian,  nor  Assyrian,  nor  Hebrew.  The  busts 
and  birds  and  feet  and  animals'  heads,  and  other  symbolic 
forms  in  the  inscriptions,  are  suggestive  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
while  the  spear-heads  have  a  resemblance  to  the  cuneiform, 
but  Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists  are  agreed  that  the 
Hamath  inscriptions  are  neither  Assyrian  nor  Egyptian. 

Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inscriptions  are 
not  monuments  of  the  invaders,  who  boasted  so  often  that 
they  had  'utterly  destroyed  the  Hittites,'  but  rather  that 
they  are  the  records  of  that  great  Hittite  people  themselves, 
who  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  held  their  own  against 
the  might  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  ?  We  have  seen  that  the 
Egyptians  inscribed  the  records  of  their  victories  over  the 
Hittites  very  copiously  on  their  temples,  and  that  the  Assyrians 

•  Abu  el  Fidi,  voL  i.  p.  106.    Ed.  ConBtantinople,  A.  H.  1286. 
•  Langues  S^mitiqnes,'  p.  303.  J  July,  1871. 
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minutely  chronicled  on  stones  and  bricks  their  triumphs  in 
the  same  region;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  conclude  from 
this  that  therefore  they  wrote  them  up  in  the  streets  of 
Hamath  and  Carchemish  for  the  edification  of  the  vanquished 
Hittites. 

The  inscribed  Hamath  stones,  as  we  have  seen,  were  dressed 
narrow  towards  the  parts  on  which  the  inscriptions  were 
carved,  and  the  bases  were  undressed  for  several  feet.  The 
stones  were  built  into  walls,  with  the  dressed  and  inscribed 
parts  standing  out.  They  were  intended  to  be  publicly  read, 
and  were  doubtless  in  the  vernacular  of  the  people. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  Hittites  would  live  sur- 
rounded by  such  literary  nations  as  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Phoenicians,  occupying  so  large 
a  place  in  their  estimation,  and  maintaining  their  ground  so 
well  in  war  and  in  peace,  without  having  a  literature  of  their 
own,  or  at  least  a  written  language.  The  relations  of  the 
Hittites  with  Assyria  were  very  extensive.  They  seem  to 
have  been  often  in  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
doubtless  their  carriers  by  sea.  Hittite  warriors  were  among 
King  David's  mighty  men  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Psalms, 
and  both  he  and  Solomon  extended  Israelitish  influence 
among  the  Hittites  (2  Sam,  viii.  10 ;  1  Kings  xi.  1 ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  4).  In  addition  to  waging  wars,  and  concluding  treaties 
and  forming  dynastic  alliances  with  the  Egyptians,  the 
Hittites  had  commercial  transactions  with  them.  When 
Khita-sir  went  down  into  Egypt  he  would  see  on  the  great 
temples  of  the  land  the  pictures  and  records  of  victories 
gained  over  his  ancestors.  Every  Hittite  who  went  down 
into  Egypt  for  horses,  or  chariots,  or  fine  linen,  would  see 
wherever  he  went  abroad,  pictures  of  the  captive  Ehita 
accompanying  the  boastful  Egyptian  records,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  anything  but  lack  of  a  written 
language  would  prevent  so  patriotic  a  people  as  the  Hittites 
from  writing  up  their  own  achievements.  But  we  know  that 
the  Hittites  had  a  written  language,  and  that  the  '  Ofifensive 
and  Defensive  Alliance  between  Khita  and  Eemi,*  which 
Khita-sir  took  with  him  to  Egypt,  and  tHe  translation  of 
^hich  was  inscribed  on  the  temples,  was  written  in  the 
language  of  the  Hittites  on  a  silver  tablet.  There  is  even 
a  contemptuous  reference  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  to  the 
literary  propensities  of  the  Hittites.* 

*  Professor  Sayce  says,  *  The  Egyptian  monuments  make  mention  of  a  certain 
Eirab-Sar,  writer  of  the  books  of  the  Miserable  (king)  o!  the  Hittites,'  and 
H.  de  Boug6  reminds  us  that  <  Hebron,  the  Hittite  town  of  Palestine,  onoe 
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From  all  the  evidence  before  me,  internal  and  external,  I 
am  led  to  conclnde  that  the  Hamath  inscriptions  are  in  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants,  by  ^hom  they  were  intended  to 
be  publicly  read,  and  that  these  inhabitants  were  the  Ehita  or 
Hittites.  Had  they  been  inscribed  by  the  invaders  who  so  often 
ravaged  the  Orontes  valley  they  would  doubt  less  have  been 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  hereditary  enemy  turned  his  back. 

We  have  thus  tried  to  clear  our  way  by  showing  what 
these  inscriptions  are  not,  and  we  believe  we  have  pointed 
out  what  they  probably  are.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
known  the  Hittites  only  on  the  testimony  of  their  neighbours 
and  rivals.  In  these  inscriptions  the  Hittites,  I  believe, 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  have  doubtless  something  in 
return  to  say  of  their  neighbours.  We  await  their  story  with 
intense  impatience.  Other  similar  inscriptions  besides  those 
of  Hamath  are  being  brought  to  light,  and  many  more  await 
the  careful  explorer  in  the  land  where  the  spoiler  has  been 
at  work  for  so  many  years.  We  have  full  confidence  that  the 
inscriptions  will  not  long  remain  mute.  When  they  do  speak 
they  may  simply  duplicate  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records 
of  bloodshedding.  But  we  may  have  some  additional  con- 
firmation of  Bible  story :  of  Joshua's  wondrous  conquest  by 
the  waters  of  Merom ;  of  the  relations  of  King  David  and 
King  Toi  (2  Sam.  viii.  10) ;  of  Solomon's  alliance  with  a 
Hittite  wife ;  of  his  building  stone  cities  in  Hamath,  &c. 
(2  Ghron.  viii.  4),  and  at  least  they  will  assist  in  restoring 
the  Hittite  kingdom  to  its  position  in  history  as  one  of  the 
mightiest  empires  of  the  ancient  world. "^ 

We  must,  however,  labour  to  unloose  the  dumb  tongue  of 
these  inscriptions,  and  to  unlock  their  mysteries,  not  with  the 
view  of  finding  something  sensational  in  them,  or  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  advancing  some  theory,  but  from  a  pure  love  of  know- 
ing what  they  really  contain;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  proceeding 
in  the  right  method  of  investigation,  we  shall  reach  results 
satisfactory  to  the  oriental  scholar,  and  confirmatory  of 
Divine  truth. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  Professor  Sayce  has  read 
a  paper  at  the  Biblical  Archeeological  Society  in  which  he 

bore  the  name  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  *  City  of  Books,*  a  fact  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Semites  of  the  West  associated  literature  and  the  Hittite  raoe 
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the  inventors  of  the  Hamathite  hieroglyphics,  this  wonderful  nation  steps  into  a 
position  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  nations  of  the  distant  East '  (Enol.  Brit., 
Art.  *  Hittites '). 
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claims  to  have  deciphered  the  Hittite  inscriptions.  He  has 
certainly  provided  good  working  hypotheses  mth  which  to 
proceed,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  his  persevering 
efforts  may  be  rewarded  with  success. 

The  Biblical  Archaeological  Society  has  published  in  *  The 
Transactions/ vii.  8,  a  series  of  ten  plates,  with  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  the  Hittite  inscriptions.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bylands,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  drawings,  accompanies  them 
by  a  memorandum  of  the  most  important  articles  and  papers 
that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  Scholars  have  now  the 
means  at  hand  for  thoroughly  investigating  this  subject. 

W.  WRIGHT,  D.D. 


Abt.  IV. — Bach  and  Handel. 

Bach  and  Handel !  Their  names  sound  to  us  like  the  heroic 
poems  of  Ossian.  Germany  looks  up  to  them  as  to  brazoi 
pillars  of  her  musical  glory,  and  yet  almost  a  century  was 
allowed  to  elapse,  after  the  echoes  of  the  grand  old  masters 
had  died  away,  before  north  and  south  oflFered  each  other  their 
hands  in  mutual  efforts  to  awaken  them  to  new  life. 

Though  we  must  admit  that  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel 
are  no  longer  a  problem,  that  musical  science  has  examined, 
analyzed,  and  explained  them  in  their  theoretical  and 
«esthetical  aspects,  and  appointed  them  their  place  in  the 
history  of  music  and  the  musical  forms  of  worship ;  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  sides  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  of  their  position  as  regards  the  history  of 
music,  have  remained  untouched,  and  that  what  theory  and 
science  have  rendered  comprehensible  in  their  works  has  not 
yet  penetrated  into  the  great  musical  world,  so  as  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  deeper  and  more  general  appreciation  of  tbem. 
Here,  then,  we  find  a  task  to  fulfil — to  make  more  tangible, 
and  to  bring  nearer  to  the  more  cultivated  classes,  the  spiritual 
contents—I  had  almost  said  the  heart — of  4;heir  works. 

This  task  implies :  first,  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  both 
masters ;  then  a  consideration  of  the  forms  of  music  which 
represent  the  culminating  point  of  their  productions  in  their 
interior  connection,  as  well  as  their  musical  and  historical 
mission  and  position;  and,  finally,  the  characterization  of 
their  collective  creations.  The  sketch  shows  the  formation  of 
both  masters ;  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
musical  forms  of  worship  and  of  the  oratorio.    These  contain 
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the  core  of  their  productions,  hut  their  abiding  worth  does  not 
consist  in  artistic  form  as  such ;  they  bear  a  great,  if  not  a 
greater  worth  in  themselves  as  a  perfected,  artistic  expres- 
sion of  true  Christian  faith.  The  third  part  brings  before 
the  reader  the  spiritual  peculiarities  of  the  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  of  Bach  and  Handel ;  the  points  at  which 
the  productions  of  the  two  masters  meet,  and  those  by  which 
they  form  correlates  of  each  other.  We  then  glance  at  their 
mission  as  regards  musical  art,  and  thus  bring  the  delineation 
of  the  two  masters  to  a  close. 

Bach  and  Handel  were  both  born  in  the  year  1685 — the 
former  on  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  beautifully  situated  town 
of  Eisenach ;  the  latter  on  the  28rd  of  February,  in  the  little 
town  of  Halle  on  the  Baal.  Bach's  father  was  com*t  and  town 
musician;  Handel's,  official  surgeon  in  Giebicher stein,  and 
private  valet  de  chambre  and  house  surgeon  to  the  Prince  of 
Saxony — posts  to  which  his  ambitious  spirit  had  raised  him 
from  that  of  a  simple  barber.  Both  families  had  settled  in 
Thuringia  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bach's 
ancestor  was  a  native  of  Hungary,  by  trade  a  barber. 
Handel's  came  from  Breslau,  and  worked  as  a  coppersmith. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Thuringian  branch  of  the  Bach 
family  had  for  several  generations  been  distinguished  for 
musical  talent — many  of  them  had  filled  the  post  of  organist 
with  honour,  and  were  reckoned  masters  in  counterpoint ;  yet 
their  fame  had  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  Thu- 
ringia, and  their  simple  minds  seem  to  have  found  a  sufficient 
reward  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  townsmen  and  the  modest 
livelihood  their  positions  secured  them. 

The  most  interesting  member  of  this  family  was  Sebastian's 
father,  John  Ambrosius  Bach ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
musical  productions  as  of  an  extraordinary  natural  pheno- 
menon :  he  had  a  twin  brother,  the  motet  composer,  Johann 
Christopher  Bach,  whom  he  resembled  so  closely  that  the 
wives  of  tlie  two  men  could  distinguish  them  only  by  their 
clothing  ;  then*  bodily  ailments  were  simultaneous,  and  death 
did  not  keep  them  loug  asimder. 

The  spirit  of  contented,  silent  working  which  distinguished 
the  Bach  family  was  bequeathed  to  young  Sebastian ;  and  the 
soaring  mind  of  George  Handel  was  imparted  to  his  son, 
George  Frederic.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention  the 
mothers  of  our  heroes,  who  lived  vktuously  and  respectably, 
fulfilling  their  household  duties  with  womanly  simplicity,  and 
striving  with  true  motherly  love  to  fill  the  hearts  of  their 
children  with  that  most  precious  of  life's  treasm^es — fear  of 
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God  and  trust  in  Him.  And  they  did  not  sot^  in  vain.  The  seed 
sprang  up  in  the  lives  of  both,  and  became  a  fruit  that  will 
never  decay.  Both  boys  were  remarkably  precocious,  and 
early  displayed  a  strong  inclination  for  music  :  this  brought 
out  a  characteristic  without  which  all  genius  must  perish 
in  self.  It  is  the  power  of  will  which  steadfastly  pur- 
sues its  aim,  and  restlessly  strives  and  struggles  till  it  has 
attained  it.  Their  childhood,  unlike  Mozart's,  has  left  littte 
to  amuse  and  interest  posterity.  They  were  no  prodigies,  ex- 
citing the  world's  astonishment ;  the  wonders  did  not  bloom 
for  the  common  eye,  but  inwardly.  Although  few  details 
concerning  their  youth  are  at  the  biographer's  command,  yet 
their  family  life  and  individual  circumstances  form  a  suf- 
ficiently striking  picture.  We  see  them  surrounded  by  parental 
love,  and  the  favoured  of  their  mothers'  hearts ;  but  while 
the  family  life  of  the  elder  Handel  makes  a  strong  framework 
to  the  picture  of  the  fiery  boy,  that  of  the  Bach  family  is 
changed  into  cypress.  Already  in  his  tenth  year  John 
Sebastian  was  an  orphan. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  youthful  awakening  of  the  young 
Handel  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  more  joy  than 
that  of  Bach's.     The  parents  of  the  former  were  well-to-do; 
those  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  low  pay  of  organists  and 
musicians  at  that  time,  suffered  from  straitened  means  and 
endured    many    privations.      Nothing    is   known    of   John 
Sebastian's  first  musical  utterances  or  early  instruction ;  it 
may,  however,  be  assumed  that  he  received  his  first  musical 
direction  from  his  father.    Of  the  little  Handel,  however,  we 
know — ^from  his  own  communications  made  to  friends  in  after 
years,  and  which   the  Englishman,  John  Mainwaring,   has 
gathered  into  a  little  book,  '  Memoirs  of   the  late  George 
Frederic  Handel,  London,  1760 '  (Chrysander  calls  it  the  first 
biography  of  a  musical  artist) — ^that  his  childish  eyes  never 
glistened  more  happily  than  when  his  little  hands  came  in 
contact  with  some  instrument.      The    Ghristmas-li'ee,  too, 
always  brought  an  abundance  of   trumpets,  fiddles,  pipes, 
drums,  &c.,  with  which  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  house 
were  never  weary  of  satisfying  the  strange  amateurship  of 
the  child.    But  when  he  had  reached  the  age  at  which  his 
school  studies  were  to  commence,  his  father  began  to  frown ; 
these  musical  sports  and  fancies  were  no  longer  allowed,  for 
they  '  distracted  the  boy's  attention,  and  prevented  his  learn- 
ing.'   And  the  boy  was  to  learn  !    All  music  was  persistently 
forbidden.    The  father  had  decided  that  he  should  be  a 
lawyer,  and  neither  tears  nor  entreaties  could  alter  his  deter- 
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mination  or  Bofteii  his  severity  towards  his  son's  inclination. 
Only  secretly  and  at  stolen  moments,  and  then  with  pangs  of 
conscience— for  it  was  against  his  father's  command — did  the 
child  dare  to  listen  to  the  chorals  which  every  evening  floated 
down  from  the  tower  of  the  church  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
But  what  is  the  will  even  of  mature  manhood  before  the  might 
of  inborn  genius  ?  The  little  music-mad  fellow  succeeded  in 
either  begging  or  buying  a  spinet^  and  had  it  secretly  conveyed 
to  the  garret  without  his  father's  knowing  anything  about  it. 
And  now  the  boy  *  by  the  mercy  of  God '  sat  before  his  instru- 
ment in  the  still  night,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  first  wing- 
strokes  of  his  genius. 

At  school  he  was  diligent  and  made  great  progress.  This 
it  was,  perhaps,  which  softened  his  father's  severity  and 
induced  him  to  permit  musical  relaxation  at  free  hours ;  but 
instruction,  musical  instruction,  which  he  so  yearned  for  was 
not  to  be  obtained.  Here  too,  however,  the  boy's  boldness 
and  strength  of  will  led  him  to  his  aim.  In  Weissenfels 
there  lived  a  prince  who  held  musical  art  in  honour,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  Church  music,  and  had  also  pre- 
pared an  asylum  in  his  court  for  the  German  Opera,  then 
in  its  first  bloom.  If  only  he  could  persuade  his  father ! 
It  so  happened  that  the  elder  Handel  was  journeying  to 
Weissenfels,  but  the  child  begged  in  vain  to  be  taken  with 
him.  Quickly  however  he  devised  a  plan.  When  the  vehicle 
drove  off  he  managed  to  place  himself  so  that  he  should  not 
be  perceived ;  he  then  ran  after  the  carriage,  still  unseen,  and 
they  had  gone  a  good  way  before  his  father  became  aware  of 
his  son's  disobedience.  The  boy  now  stepped  before  him  with 
a  look  of  defiance,  but  as  he  gazed  into  his  father's  angry  face 
aU  opposition  vanished,  his  courage  sank,  with  tearful  eyes 
the  httle  hero  begged  to  be  taken  on,  and  never,  in  all  his 
life,  would  he  do  such  a  thing  again — and  the  old  man  con- 
sented. And  now  a  bright  day  dawned  for  him  among  the 
musicians  at  Weissenfels.  Everywhere  he  found  friends  and 
allies  who  sought  to  bend  his  father's  will ;  even  the  organist 
was  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  mount  the  organ  bench  and 
play  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  The  prince  remarked 
ity  listened  attentively,  and  sent  for  the  boy ;  and  when  the 
latter  fearlessly  expressed  his  desire  he  overwhelmed  him 
with  praise,  fiUed  his  pockets  with  moneyi  and  earnestly 
represented  to  the  father  tiiat  it  was  a  sin  to  try  to  suppress 
an  inborn  talent. 

The  consequence  of  this  journey  was,  that  young  Handel 
obtained  a  music-master — Frederic  William  Zachau,  at  that 
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time  organist  at  Halle,  and  highly  esteemed.  Bat  the  plan  of 
making  him  a  lawyer  was  not  given  np :  the  boy  carried  on 
his  music  with  glowing  zeal  without  neglecting  his  other 
studies.  He  played  upon  the  piano  and  the  organ,  the  violin 
and  the  hautboy,  as  well  as  upon  other  orchestral  instruments 
which  were  gradually  brought  into  the  circle  of  his  musical 
exercises.  He  also  found  models  for  his  creative  genius  in  the 
compositions  of  his  master  Zachau,  at  that  time  highly 
renowned,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Frohberger,  a  native  of 
Halle,  who  died  in  Vienna  in  1695,  as  court  organist  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III. ;  of  the  Venetian  Alberti ;  of  the 
Munich  organist  Eerl,  who  died  1690 ;  also  in  the  works  of 
Strunk,  Ebner,  and  others  masters  of  that  day.  He  com- 
posed very  rapidly ;  pieces  for  the  organ  and  church  cantatas 
were  the  most  usual.  Every  week  something  new  had  to  be 
'  dished  up.*  Nothing  has  been  found  of  these  his  earliest 
labours ;  but,  in  after  years,  Handel  expressed  himself  very 
pleasantly  about  his  zeal  and  his  first  attempts :  '  I  composed 
at  that  time  like  the  devil,  and  principally  for  the  hautboy, 
my  favourite  instrument.' 

Handel  had  nearly  attained  his  twelfth  year  when  he 
undertook  his  first  artistic  journey  to  Berlin,  to  the  city 
where  Steflfani's  pupil,  Leibnitz's  friend,  the  '  philosophical 
queen,'  the  Electress  Sophie  Charlotte — consort  to  the  Elector 
(afterwards  king)  Frederic  I. — had  won  distinction  and  pro« 
tection  for  musical  art.  She  was  herself  accustomed  to 
accompany  on  the  piano  the  concerts  and  operas  in  which  the 
princes  and  princesses  took  part.  Thither  streamed  com- 
posers, singers,  and  virtuosi  from  all  lands,  and  found  a 
friendly  reception.  There  the  boy  went  through  the  first 
fiery  trial  of  his  extraordinary  gift.  His  skill  on  the  piano 
had  awakened  admiration,  and  in  aU  circles  they  spoke  of 
the  young  virtuoso,  in  whose  praise  the  whole  court,  the  aged 
Pater  Attilio — who  was  said  to  be  the  best  pianist  there — and 
the  whole  corporation  and  troop  of  musicians  joined.  Only 
the  lip  of  the  Italian  Buononcini  curled  scornfully  when  they 
warmly  praised  his  performances ;  he,  the  celebrated  composer, 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  take  notice  of  the  boy. 
But  when  they  continued  to  talk  of  his  abilities,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  talent  for  composition,  he  devised  an  exemplary 
trial  which  was  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  chattering. 
He  arranged  a  chromatic  cantata  with  thorough  bass  for  the 
piano,  and  gave  the  latter  to  Handel  as  an  accompaniment. 
He  seated  himself  courageously  at  the  piano,  and  performed 
the  difficult  task  with  the  assurance  of  a  practised  master. 
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Baononcini's  tone  became  more  polite,  but  Handel  had  raised 
himself  up  an  enemy  whom  he  was  to  meet  again  when  at  the 
zenith  of  his  glory  and  of  his  manly  powers. 

Handel  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  parents'  house,  where 
he  related  with  warmth  and  vivacity  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  in  the  metropolis,  when  a  letter  arrived  from  Berlin 
from  the  Elector,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  send  the 
boy  to  Italy  at  his  own  cost  for  his  further  development.  But 
the  careful  father  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  favour  would  lay  a 
slavish  chain  about  his  son,  and  he  had  determined  that  the 
boy  should  remain  free  as  long  as  his  eye  was  there  to  watch 
over  him.  This  distinction,  which,  of  course,  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  time,  would  have  made  its  recipient  a  mere 
musical  vassal  of  the  court,  was  with  all  reverence,  as 
Mainwaring  expresses  it,  '  most  humbly  prayed  against.' 

Whilst  Handel's  talents  were  thus  powerfully  unfolding 
under  the  careful  guidance  and  protection  of  his  father,  John 
Sebastian  Bach  had  already  with  tearful  eyes  followed  his 
parents  to  the  tomb.  He  found  a  refuge  as  well  as  musical 
instruction  in  the  house  of  his  eldest  brother,  John  Chris- 
topher, who  was  organist  at  Ohrdruff.  But  at  the  time  when 
his  young  contemporary  had  akeady  earned  his  first  laurels, 
he  was  struggling ;  yes,  struggling — in  the  peculiar  meaning  of 
the  word — with  the  first  elements  of  higher  art.  Bach's 
childhood  has  nothing  of  that  sunny  splendour  in  which  the 
young  eagle  Handel  first  raised  his  pinions ;  it  is  dimmed 
by  sorrow  and  privation.  John  Christopher  appears  never  to 
have  thought  of  replacing  the  loss  of  his  parents  by  benevo- 
lence, and  affection ;  he  was  hard,  severe,  and  unkind.  Even  in 
the  music  lessons  these  qualities  appear  to  have  predomi- 
nated, and  gave  no  encouragement  to  poor  Sebastian's  striv- 
ings. A  book  of  copied  music,  which  contained  pieces  by 
Frohberger,  Pachelbel,  Buxtehude,  Eerl,  and  other  famous 
composers,  was  the  focus  of  John  Sebastian's  desires.  His 
brother  obstinately  refused  it  him,  and  yet  the  boy's  whole 
soul  hung  on  the  study  of  it ;  but  as  the  inner  impulsion  to 
music  had  enabled  young  Handel  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
80  did  Sebastian  find  the  way  to  get  possession  of  the 
book.  It  was  in  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  was  of  wire- 
work;  and  through  this  he  drew  the  longed-for  treasure. 
The  pieces  of  music  were  now  to  be  re-copied,  without  his 
brother's  remarking  it ;  this  could  not  be  done  by  day,  and  he 
had  no  money  to  procure  himself  a  light.  Then  the  moon 
came  and  dried  the  boy's  tears,  and  as  long  as  she  shone  he 
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sat  in  his  little  room  and  wrote  diligently.  This  silent  friend 
came  and  went  six  times  before  the  work  was  finished.  So 
allied  in  spirit,  they  both  showed  thus  early  that  iron  stead- 
fastness which  remained  during  their  whole  lives  the  principal 
trait  of  their  characters.  But  Sebastian  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
his  conquered  treasure ;  his  brother  discovered  the  copy  and 
took  it  away. 

New  misery  broke  upon  him.  His  brother  died,  and  again 
he  was  without  a  shelter.  Courageously  he  took  his  pilgrim's 
staff  and  wandered  to  Liineberg,  accompanied  by  a  school- 
fellow named  Erdmann,  who  afterwards  became  a  baron  and 
imperial  Bussian  resident  at  Dantzig.  Sebastian's  magnifi- 
eent  soprano  voice  procured  him  a  place  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Michael's  church.  Though  his  pay  was  slender,  he  appears 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  star  of  hope,  not  even  when 
his  voice  changed  and  he  lost  his  place  in  consequence.  Again 
he  seized  his  pilgrim's  staff.  He  had  diligently  practised  on 
the  organ  at  Liineberg,  and  had  made  immense  progress. 
Hamburg,  where  the  celebrated  John  Adam  Beinken  edified 
the  congregation  of  St.  Eatherine's  church  with  his  organ 

{)laying,  was  now  his  goal.  Ho  wished  to  hear  Beinken,  and 
earn  all  he  could  by  listening  to  him.  He  also  turned  his 
steps  towards  Celle,  where  Duke  William  had  formed  a 
French  choir;  he  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
French  taste.  Painfully,  and  in  the  midst  of  severe  priva- 
tions, did  he  thus  gather  together  the  grains  of  knowledge, 
and  no  one  suspected  under  his  scanty  garments  the  future 
king  of  Church  music. 

The  year  1708  gave  Bach  new  life.  It  brought  him  a  place 
as  violinist  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Weimar ;  and  scarcely  had 
a  year  gone  by  when  his  call  to  be  organist  of  the  church  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Amstadt  (1704)  fulfilled  a  long- 
cherished  wish :  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  best 
organ  of  his  time.  His  office  left  him  leisure  enough  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  on  the  organ  and  in  composition.  His  de- 
velopment appears  very  slow  when  compared  with  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  his  later  creations ;  no  one  guided  his 
steps,  no  one  carefully  overlooked  his  studies  and  smoothed 
his  way.  This  it  was  which  checked  the  former,  but  this  it 
was  also  which  formed  that  powerful  originality  of  his  being 
to  which  all  time  will  look  up  with  astonishment. 

The  masters  round  whom  Handel  had  twined  himself,  so 
to  speak,  in  his  musical  climbing  were  also  the  supports  of 
Bach's  mental  development.  Little  remains  to  posterity  of 
his  first  essays  in  composition,  but  that  little,  according  to 
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C.  H.  Bitter,  shows  a  subordination  to  conventionality  and 
prescription,  from  which,  however,  already  sunny  rays  of  his 
mighty  creative  power  shine  forth.  It  appears  that  during 
the  service  he  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  current  of  his 
ideas.  In  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Beisker  we  find  the  remark, 
that  the  congregation,  struck  by  Bach's  wonderful  playing, 
often  forgot  to  join  in  the  singing.  The  official  protocol  con- 
cerning his  manner  of  playing  the  chorales,  says  *  that  the 
congregation  were  confounded.' 

Altogether  it  appears  that  Bach's  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  often  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  consis- 
tory, and  that  in  no  agreeable  way.  It  was  especially  the 
'  strange  variations '  he  brought  into  the  chorales  that  gave 
occasion  to  their  interference.  A  passage  in  a  protocol  refer- 
ring to  this,  says,  '  That  in  future  when  he  wished  to  bring  in 
a  tonum  peregrinum  he  should  keep  to  the  same,  and  not  so 
quickly  fall  into  another,  or,  as  he  had  been  hitherto  wont  to 
do,  play  in  quite  a  toniifn  contrariuvi.'  Besides  this  the  church 
committee  complained  of  his  obstinacy  in  permitting  him- 
self to  introduce  novelties  and  changing  the  figurals  into 
chorales. 

A  dereliction  of  duty  of  another  kind  also  brought  him 
reproof.  The  Dane  Buxtehude  had  been  appointed  organist 
in  Lubeck.  His  fame  as  such  had  already  gone  all  over 
Germany.  Bach,  full  of  the  fermentation  of  a  spirit  strug- 
gling for  formation,  regarded  such  extraordinary  phenomena 
as  artistic  revelations,  to  which  he  found  himself,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  drawn,'  to  gain  through  them  a  higher  freedom 
and  clearness  for  his  own  genius.  To  Lubeck,  then,  he  went. 
In  1705  he  obtained  a  month's  leave  of  absence  '  to  learn  tliis 
and  that  in  his  art.'  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  rough  time 
of  year,  nor  did  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  alarm  him, 
although,  owing  to  his  small  means,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on 
foot ;  he  only  thought  of  '  learning  this  and  that  in  bis  art.' 
The  four  weeks  passed,  and,  enchained  by  the  novelty  of 
Buxtehude's  playing,  he  took  little  heed  of  his  leave  of 
absence,  and  remained  the  fomi;h  part  of  a  year  a  hidden 
listener.  Thence  he  had  brought  back  his  'strange  varia- 
tion '  to  Arnstadt.  This  arbitrary  prolongation  of  his  vaca- 
tion had  awakened  the  wrath  of  his  superiors,  and  they 
unburdened  themselves  in  many  a  reproof.  What  did  those 
gentlemen  know  of  the  might  of  the  divine  spark  of  genius, 
striving  for  form  and  clearness !  In  their  books  of  office  they 
found  indeed  rules  for  the  town  pipers,  organists,  &c.,  but  for 
that  there  were  no  directions.    Bach,  however,  followed  the 
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bent  of  his  genius,  and,  without  heeding  them,  gave  himself 
up  to  his  studies  with  renewed  zeal  and  aspiration. 

While  Bach's  pinions  were  silently  unfolding,  Geobge 
Fbbdebic  Handel  had  already  acquired  fame  as  an  opera 
composer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705  his  '  Almira ' 
appeared  on  the  Hamburg  stage,  and  not  only  brought  him  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  public,  but  also  the  approbation  of 
connoisseurs.  This  opera,  which  was  given  twenty  times  be- 
tween the  8th  of  January  and  the  25th  of  February,  already 
bore  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  later  style,  although  less 
worked  out,  and  still  following  the  direction  of  the  Hamburg 
operatic  taste  of  that  day.  Ghrysander  describes  his  style, 
when  speaking  of  '  Almira,'  in  the  following  striking  words : 
*  Handel  unrolls  rapidly,  and  with  one  stroke,  with  both  arms 
as  it  were,  a  broad  picture  of  tone,  and  then,  before  one  has 
been  able  to  observe  it  closely,  rapidly  folds  it  again,  to  lead 
on  to  what  is  to  foUow.'  It  was  that  which  quickly  threw  into 
the  shade,  when  compared  with  his,  the  works  of  his  active  and 
celebrated  contemporaries  Mattheson,  Eeiser,  Telemann,  &c. 
But  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  did  not  lead  the  young  man 
astray,  and  while  they  spent  the  reward  of  their  exertions  in 
wine  and  oysters,  and  ran  up  bills  without  end,  he  quietly 
gave  his  lessons  as  before,  worked  on  joyfully,  and  kept 
together  what  he  had  earned.  A  steadfast  morality  carried 
Handel  unharmed  over  many  an  abyss ;  that,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners  and  the  fewness  of  his  needs  in  the 
midst  of  a  particularly  slippery  and  ostentatious  set  of 
acquaintances,  are  more  astonishing  even  than  his  talents. 

From  his  visit  to  Berlin  till  now,  Handel  had  passed 
through  an  important  phase  of  development.  After  his  stay 
there,  his  musical  studies  had  been  continued  as  before  with 
equal  diligence  and  delight,  but  his  father  had  not  changed 
his  intention  of  making  his  son  a  lawyer.  And  the  latter 
honoured  his  father's  wish  and  will ;  and  strove  to  fulfil  his 
expectations  in  this  particular  also.  Even  after  his  father's 
death  (1697),  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  before  his  seventeenth  year  he  had  already  passed 
through  the  Latin  school.  The  student's  book  of  the  Halle 
University,  founded  about  the  year  1694,  shows  his  entrance 
as  a  scholar  under  the  date  February  10,  1702.  We  read  in 
his  own  handwriting — 

10.  Gearg  Friedrich  Handel,  Halle-Magdeburg. 

Bo  he  studied  law  and  music  till  he  recognized  his  overpower- 
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ing  capabilities  for  the  latter,  and  had  attained  that  grade  of 
development  which  enabled  him  to  step  forward  independently 
into  the  field  of  publicity.  The  offer  of  the  place  of  organist 
in  the  palace  church,  by  the  magistrate  of  Halle,  was  the 
external  inducement  to  this  change  in  his  plan  of  life.  He 
accepted  it,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  and 
fidelity,  striving,  like  Bach,  to  elevate  the  service  by  his  art. 
]&e  formed  a  choir  of  his  schoolfellows,  composed  cantatas — 
several  hundreds  are  said  to  have  been  set  to  music  at  that 
time — and,  after  careful  study,  brought  them  out  on  Sundays 
and  feast  days.  He  kept  his  place  till  1703 ;  then  a  small 
town  could  no  longer  hold  him,  he  must  see  the  world  and 
tty  his  strength  farther. 

The  rich  Hanseatic  town  on  the  Elbe  had  already  for 
several  years  drawn  the  attention  of  the  musical  world.  A 
German  opera  had  originated  there,  not  paid  from  the  trea- 
sures of  a  prince  for  the  amusement  of  the  court  and  a  few 
distinguished  guests,  but  from  the  means  of  some  of  the 
burghers,  and  in  which,  for  a  moderate  sum  paid  at  the 
doors,  every  one  could  participate.  George  Mattheson  and 
Beinhard  Reiser  were  at  that  time  the  rulers  of  the  Hamburg 
boards.  And  while  Reiser's  lightfooted  genius  overwhelmed 
and  enchanted  the  public  with  a  shower  of  sportive,  tender 
melodies,  Mattheson,  the  universal  genius,  who  was  to-day 
singer  and  actor,  to-morrow  a  severe  critic,  to-day  composed 
an  opera  and  to-morrow  church  music,  and  by  his  learned 
mien  had  long  held  the  chair  of  authority,  knew  how  to 
retain  the  respect  of  the  musicians  and  of  the  multitude. 
But  great  as  was  the  fame  of  the  Hamburg  opera,  and  worthy 
of  notice  as  it  might  have  been  in  a  musical-historical  point 
of  view,  its  positive  worth  is  pointed  out  in  a  few  words  :  it 
paved  the  way  for  popular  elements,  and  had  no  higher  im- 
portance ;  its  aim  was  the  pastime  and  amusement  of  the 
multitude.  The  music,  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Italians, 
was  carelessly  worked  up ;  the  text  of  a  frivolity  and  empti- 
ness such  as  scarcely  any  other  epoch  hus  given  an  example 
of.  The  latter  was  manufactured  by  the  poets  Postel,  Bressand, 
&c.,  who,  with  the  above-named  musicians,  formed  the  elite 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera  Company  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Thither  Handel  wandered,  and  thence 
he  received  for  many  years  a  decided  musical  direction. 

In  the  year  1708  Handel  was  second  violin  in  the  opera 
orchestra  under  Mattheson's  direction,  and  held  himself,  as 
the  latter  expressed  it,  '  as  if  he  could  not  count  up  to  five.* 
But  he  was  soon  to  astonish  everybody.    In  1704  he  came 
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before  the  public  with  great  applause,  with  his  '  Passion, 
taken  from  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,'  rhymed  by  Postel.  In  1705  came  out  his  '  Almira.' 
Then  followed  '  Nero ; '  or,  as  the  title  on  the  text-book 
stands,  *  Love  obtained  through  Blood  and  Murder ;  or,  Nero, 
an  opera  represented  on  the  Hamburg  stage,  1705.'  In  few 
texts  has  moral  dulness  displayed  itself  in  such  a  degree  as 
in  this ;  a  remark  which  applies  to  all  text-making  of  that 
day.  Handel  himself,  in  reference  to  this,  uses  these  memor- 
able words,  '  How  can  a  musician  compose  anything  beautiful 
when  he  has  no  beautiful  words.' 

His  residence  in  Hamburg  lasted  from  1708-1706.  Two 
other  operas,  'Florindo'  and  *  Daphne,'  fall  into  this  epoch, 
and  with  the  above-mentioned  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
as  an  opera  composer.  Besides  these  he  set  to  music  a 
quantity  of  other  texts  both  sacred  and  profane — psalms, 
cantatas,  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  other  instru- 
ments. But  they  were  eclipsed,  though  of  no  small  worth, 
when  compared  with  his  operas ;  it  was  the  time  when  the 
opera  wielded  the  musical  sceptre,  and  the  sacred  pieces  of 
only  those  composers  could  meet  with  success  who  had  already 
earned  their  laurels  in  the  former  department.  Handel  had 
grown  in  Hamburg,  but,  although  the  greatness  of  his  nature 
could  not  be  concealed,  he  still  walked  in  the  broad  way  of 
custom  and  prescription. 

Now  we  see  him  treading  the  old  musical  Land  of  Promise, 
to  which  Hamburg  was  only  the  introduction  ;  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  Italy.  We  see  him  at  the  court  of  Florence,  where 
his  '  Boderigo '  was  represented  with  great  success.  We  hear 
in  Venice  the  enthusiastic  '  Yiva  il  caro  Sassone ! '  at  the 
bringing  out  of  his  '  Agrippina '  (1707).  We  see  him  again 
wandering  to  Naples  and  Bome,  overwhelmed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic acclamations  of  the  multitude.  We  perceive  him  amidst 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  land,  surrounded  by  wealth  and 
splendour;  but  unchangeable  as  in  the  days  of  Hamburg  are 
the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his 
.manners,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  The  latter  was  put 
to  the  proof  in  Bome.  One  of  the  cardinals,  namely — ^probably 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope — tried  to  persuade  Handel  to 
come  over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  answered  simply  that 
he  possessed  neither  capacity*  nor  vocation  to  examine  into 
dogmas  and  differences  of  doctrine ;  but  thus  much  he  could 
affirm,  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  remain  till  the  end  of  his 
life  a  member  of  that  sacred  community  in  the  bosom  of  which 
he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up. 
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He  also  gained  the  friendship  of  men  of  enduring  musical 
importance,  e.g.,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Antonio  Lotti, 
"who  were  the  heads  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Venetian  schools. 
He  had  also  his  triumphs  on  the  piano  and  organ.  In  Bome 
he  had  an  artistic  competition  with  the  celebrated  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  the  founder  of  the  virtuoso  style  of  piano  playing, 
and  who  was  also  an  excellent  organist.  Handel  won  the 
victory  on  the  organ,  on  the  piano  it  was  undecided.  Scar- 
latti's admiration  for  his  rival  was  so  sincere  and  so  great 
that,  even  in  advanced  years,  when  his  name  was  mentioned, 
he  bared  his  head  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Handel  remained  in  Italy  till  1709.  His  spirit,  quick  to 
receive  and  to  work  out,  and  his  eye,  ever  open  for  connective 
circumstances,  had  soon  enabled  him  to  become  master  of  all 
that  was  important  in  Italian  music.  During  those  years  he 
also  composed  a  great  deal,  both  for  secular  and  sacred 
purposes.  But  the  works  of  this  period,  although  adorned 
with  imposing  features,  do  not  rise  in  worth  above  those  of  his 
contemporaries. 

He  now  returned  to  Germany,  and  turned  his  steps  towards 
Hanover,  whither  the  Italian  opera,  under  the  direction  of  the 
aged  Abbe  Steffani,  might  have  attracted  him.  Steffani  was 
soon  after  appointed  bishop,  and  ihe  direction  of  the  opera 
was  delivered  over  to  Handel.  But  before  entering  upon  this 
scene  of  activity  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  England, 
where  he  possessed  many  friends  at  court  whom  he  had  gained 
in  Italy.  He  went  round  by  Halle,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
where  his  beloved  mother — uow  unfortunately  blind — still 
lived.  He  also  visited  his  old  master  Zachau.  It  will  ever 
remain  an  edifying  picture  for  posterity,  this  great  and 
powerful  man,  whose  proud  neck  had  never  bowed  to  any 
human  being,  bending  to  kiss  his  mother's  hand,  and  repeat- 
ing, with  childish  simplicity,  his  thanks  to  his  old  teacher, 
who  was  now  poor  and  supported  by  him. 

He  arrived  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1710, 
and  met  with  a  brilliant  reception  both  from  the  court 
and  the  nobility.  The  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
Aaron  Hill,  immediately  drew  his  attention  to  the  text  of  the 
opera  'Binaldo,'  which  Handel  is 'said  to.  have  composed  in 
a  fortnight.  The  new  opera  met  with  universal  approbation. 
The  music  publisher,  Walsh,  gained  J91500  by  it  in  a  short 
time.  Hereupon  Handel,  who  heard  of  it,  said  to  him  in  his 
dry,  humorous  way  :  '  My  dear  Walsh,  for  us  to  be  on  equal 
terms,  you  must  compose  the  next  opera,  and  I  will  sell  it.' 

At  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence  he  returned  to 
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^%  ^^  at  Canons  he  was.   The  Duke  induced  him  to  comp 

^X^^^Bt  English  oratorio  '  Esther/  for  which  he  paid  1 

u^^^ — a  sum  which  no  German  composer,  before  or  afi 

^A .  ^^er  received.    Then  began  a  new  episode  of  his  life  wh 

Y^^.,^ot,  indeed,  lead  his  fistic  working  directly  into  i 

^^^y  but  prepared  for  them  and  gave  him  higher  impc 

*^Ce.    The  king  and  the  nobility  subscribed  to  found  the  Ko 

•Academy  of  Music,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bring 

^Qt  specimens  of  the  best  Italian  operas.   Handel  was  entrus 

^th  the  artistic  direction,  and  also  commissioned  to  engi 

the  artists  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan.    Until  now  he  1 

lived  a  joyous  artist  life,  the  sun  of  which  had  been  seld 

clouded.    He  had  striven  and  created  warmly  and  powerfu 

but  nothing  had  yet  summoned  him  to  combat  with  th 

circumstances  which  often  strew  the  artist's  path  with  thoi 

"With  his  call  to  the  direction  of  the  new  academy,  his  sui 

artist  life  is  over ;  the  signal  is  given ;  the  storm  of  life  begi 

In  the  meantime.  Bach  had  not  been  idle ;  he,  too,  had 
go  through  his  year  of  wanderings.  But  no  huzza  of 
enthusiastic  multitude  meets  our  ear,  nowhere  do  we  find  \ 
Burrounded  with  life's  external  splendours,  and  the  eye  se 
™ni  in  vain  among  the  famous  of  that  day.  And  yet  his  m 
was  not  less  lofty  and  bold,  his  powers  not  less  great ;  but 
pahn  for  which  he  wrestled  was  of  another  kind. 

Bach's  way  was  painful  and  steep — ^it  was  the  way  of 
lonely  and  self-taught.    It  was  not  permitted  him  to  t 
00ide,  and  his  soul  was  immutably  filled  with  the  Word 
O^od,  the  power  of  which  he  sought  to  embody  in  a  strean 
Jjarxxiony.    Bach  had  never  composed  iM  opera ;  his  eye 
^ed  immovably  on  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  adorn  wl: 
-vntii  niB  art  he  considered  as  the  highest  honour  of  existei 
That  ^as  the  ideal  inheritance  of  the  organist  family  Bt 
y9\x\ch  found  its  embodiment  m  him. 

appears  that  Bach  was  not  particularly  pleased  ^ 

Arnstadt.    Akeady,  in  the  year  1708,  we  see   him  set 

as  tirst  organist  in  the  free  imperial  town  of  Mulhouse. 

was  then  only  twenty-two  years  old,  yet  his  taste  for  dom( 

mo  and  happiness  appears  abready  firmly  stamped,  for  we 

??^    •  l^x  ^th  the  first  companion  of  his  Ufe,  who  broi 

^un  eight  children,  and  among  them  the  afterwards  fan 

^ledemann  and    Emanuel.    As  in   Arnstadt,  so  here, 

Ta^B     «!f/?  1?^®  ^  ^P^^^^  Church  music  according  t. 

i/«  tt^^o^  ^  "^^^^'  so  also  here,  he  found  no  sympathy 

bia  endeavours,  axxd  the  conflicts  w5h  those  who  were  set 
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him  were  renewed.  How  fall  of  his  calling  Bach  was,  and 
how  firmly  his  mind  was  directed  to  one  point,  is  seen  in  the 
'  Pro  Memoria  *  which  he  sent  in  to  the  Mulhouse  magistrate 
announcing  his  retirement  from  office.  '  A  well-regulated, 
intelligible  Church  music  to  the  honour  of  God ^^  i.e.,  such  as 
would  correspond  both  to  the  inner  necessities  and  outward 
forms  of  Divine  service^  and  which  could  be  carried  out  with 
systematic  order  and  completeness ;  that  was  the  aim  of  his 
endeavours.  The  magistrate,  however,  thought  his  judgment 
the  best,  for  what  Bach  played  upon  the  organ  was  not  so 
strictly  choral  as  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  from  his 
predecessors ;  and  so  they  let  the  young  organist  go. 

Bach  now  settled  in  Weimar,  where,  during  a  former  short 
stay,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  playing  before  the  court, 
and  had  awakened  universal  astonishment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1708)  x^rivate  and  court  organist.  He  remained 
here  until  the  year  1717,  and  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of 
both  organ  and  piano,  but  always  in  the  direction  he  had 
proposed  to  himself.  His  fame  as  an  organist  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  brought  him  many  acknowledge 
ments.  In  1717  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  to 
enter  into  a  musical  competition  with  the  arrogant  French 
organist,  Marchand.  The  latter  had  been  long  since  banished 
from  France.  The  approbation  of  the  French  court  and 
people  had  made  him  overbearing,  and  he  carelessly  squan- 
dered his  splendid  income  while  his  wife  was  in  want.  The 
king,  hearing  of  this,  commanded  that,  for  the  future, 
Marchand  should  receive  only  the  half  of  his  salary,  and  the 
other  half  should  be  paid  to  his  wife.  Just  at  that  time 
Marchand  had  to  play  the  mass  at  Versailles.  All  at  once 
the  organ  was  dumb,  and  the  organist  left  the  chm-ch.  The 
Jking  immediately  inquired  the  cause  of  this  strange  proceed- 
ing, to  which  he  answered  defiantly:  *As  my  wife  receives 
half  the  pay,  let  her  also  play  the  other  half  of  the  mass.' 
He  was  banished.  His  astonishing  skill,  however,  procured 
him  an  appointment  at  Dresden.  But  here,  too,  his  pre- 
sumption, especially  to  his  colleagues,  was  insupportable, 
and  it  was  determined  to  humble  him.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Elector,  Bach  was  invited  to  Dresden,  and  without 
Marchand's  knowing  it,  was  conducted  to  a  com-t  concert 
where  he  had  just  been  playing.  When  it  was  over  Bach 
was  required  to  try  the  piano.  As  if  in  play,  he  took  up  the 
other's  theme,  and  varied  it  in  the  most  manifold  and  im- 
heard-of  manner.  The  competition  on  the  organ  between 
the  two  was  to  take  place  next  day;  but  when  the  hour 
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ftrrived,  they  announced  to  the  court  who  were  present,  that 
*  the  Frenchman  had  gone  off  before  daybreak  by  the  *'  quick 
post." '  Hereupon  the  Elector  sent  Bach  100  louis  d*or, 
which,  however,  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  servant,  was 
never  delivered. 

About  this  time  (1717)  Bach  was  invited  to  Cothen  by  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt.  He  there  found  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  compositions  of  other  masters,  and  of  clearing  and 
sifting  what  he  had  himself  attained.  His  musical  knowledge 
and  capabilities  were  already  far  beyond  the  accustomed 
limits,  and  he  mastered  all  the  musical  forms  with  wonderful 
skill.  During  these  years,  and  especially  in  Weimar,  he  had 
composed  a  great  deal.  The  greater  part  of  his  compositions 
for  the  organ,  many  fugues  for  the  piano,  as  well  as  several 
cantatas  originated  here ;  but  he  had  not  yet  attained  that 
full  maturity  which  was  to  unfold  his  genius  in  all  its 
greatness.  Here,  in  Cothen,  he  passed  through  his  second 
preparatory  stage;  Amstadt,  Mulhouse,  Weimar  form  the 
first;  he  there  attained  his  climax  in  piano  and  organ 
playing,  and  then  suddenly  turned  to  the  composition  of 
instrumental  music.  As  the  undying  prince  of  the  oratorio 
was  developed  from  the  celebrated  opera  composer  Handel, 
so  Bach  required  instrumental  music  as  the  transition  to 
imperishable  rale  in  Church  music. 

Domestic  sorrow  befell  him  in  Cothen — he  lost  his  wife 
(1720) ;  but  his  strong  mind  and  solicitude  for  his  orphan 
children  did  not  allow  him  to  give  way  to  grief.  He  entered 
into  second  ties  with  the  daughter  of  Wiilken,  court  musician 
to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  and  who  was  said  to  be  a  fine 
soprano.  How  fervent  Bach's  love  was  is  shown  in  that 
exquisite  air,  which  still  lives  as  a  popular  song  in  the  hearts 
and  mouths  of  the  Thuringians,  'Willst  du  dein  Herze 
schenken,  so  fang  es  heimlich  an.*  It  was  sent  to  her 
probably  during  their  engagement.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  twelve  children,  amongst  whom  were  the  so-called 
Biickeberg  Bach  and  the  London  Bach. 

From  Cothen  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Hamburg,  probably 
as  competitor  for  the  place  of  organist  which  was  then  filled 
by  the  almost  centenarian  Beinken.  The  latter  heard  Bach's 
organ  playing,  and  embraced  him  with  the  words :  *  I  thought 
this  art  had  died  out;  but  I  see  that  it  still  lives,  and  I 
shaU  go  home  with  joy.*  Bach,  however — wherefore  is  not 
known — did  not  get  the  appointment.  At  this  time  Euhnau,  the 
aged  precentor  of  the  Thomas'  School  in  Leipsic,  died.  Bach 
was  his  successor  (1728),  and  now  begins  that  widely  ex- 
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tended  epoch  of  activity  which  unfolded  his  genius  to  its  full 
strength,  and  enabled  him  to  fulfil  that  lofty  mission  which 
had  ever  announced  itself  so  mightily  in  him.  We  now  greet 
Bach  the  master ! 

The  activity  he  displayed  in  Leipsic  is  astonishing.  As 
precentor  at  the  St.  Thomas'  School,  he  was  also  music 
director  of  the  two  principal  churches  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
of  St.  Peter's  and  the  New  Church,  and,  besides  this,  he  had 
to  give  musical  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  Thomas'  School. 
Now  there  was  no  lack  of  work !  Motets,  cantatas,  hymns 
sprang  from  his  mind  with  incredible  rapidity  and  luxuriant 
abundance.  Only  an  artist  possessed  of  the  fullest  mastery 
of  form  could  possibly  have  created  so  much.  Here,  at  last, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  a  friend  who  shared  and 
supported  his  endeavours.  This  was  the  superintendent, 
Solomon  Deyling,  who  for  twenty-seven  years  endeavoured, 
in  communion  with  him,  to  enliven  the  sacred  solemnities, 
to  bring  sermon  and  singing  into  unison,  and  to  provide  the 
house  of  God  with  music  elevating  heart  and  mind.  Bach 
chose  his  music  according  to  the  gospel  for  the  day,  and  to 
be  more  sure,  he  sent  Deyling  each  time  several  cantatas  to 
choose  from. 

Bach's  connection  with  the  rectors  of  the  school  was  less 
agreeable.  One,  indeed,  Gessner,  was  his  friend ;  but  a 
later  one,  Ernesti,  had  no  taste  for  music,  and  regarded  it 
only  as  a  thing  created  to  distract  from  more  serious  studies. 
Bach  lived  in  continual  collision  with  him,  and  it  went  so  far, 
that  at  last  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Leipsic  tribunal. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bach  was  not  of  the  most 
supple  nature,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  his  artistic 
powers  he  did  what  seemed  right  to  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  orders  or 
wishes  of  the  uninitiated.  But  this  side  of  his  character 
should  not  be  too  rashly  judged.  Obstinacy  and  inflexibility 
are  not  a  privilege  kindly  granted  to  an  artist,  but  a  necessity 
of  his  being,  and  especially  of  a  reformatory  and  innovating 
genius.  But  the  Leipsic  school  committee  saw  only  the  self- 
will  of  a  'subordinate,'  and  Bach's  haughty  silence  under 
reproof  only  the  more  inflamed  their  anger.  At  last  the 
tempest  broke  loose;  they  called  him  'incorrigible,'  and 
decided  on  '  lowering  the  precentor's  pay.'  And  what  did  he 
really  require  ?  An,  according  to  our  notions,  exceedingly 
modest  arrangement  of  the  choirs  and  orchestra,  in  order 
to  execute  his  magnificent  consecration  anthems.  For  his 
double  choruses  he  required  the  number  of  twelve,  and  instead 
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of  an  orchestra  dwindled  down  to  four  town  pipers,  three 
violinists  and  an  assistant,  only  doable  the  number!  Bat 
the  Town  Council  were  still  more  provoked  when  Bach,  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  the  diminution  of  his  pay,  which  he 
proudly  ignored,  accused  them  of  lowering  Church  music, 
and  preventing  a  right  frame  of  mind  in  the  congregation  by 
the  inefficient  execution  of  the  same.  He,  the  master,  who 
gave  himself  up  faithfully  to  his  mission,  without  heeding 
his  already  scanty  means  of  livelihood,  he  was  punished  by 
his  superiors !  This  treatment  was  humiliating  and  insulting, 
and  provoked  him  to  procure  some  external  prestige  which 
would  secure  him  from  anything  similar.  He  now  composed 
the  so-called  short  mads,  the  choruses  of  which  form  the 
beginning  of  his  gigantic  Mass  in  B  flat ;  dedicated  it  to  the 
young  Elector  Frederic  Augustus  H.  (1788),  and  solicited  a 
title.  Three  years  later  he  was  named  Boyal  Court  Composer 
'  on  account  of  his  great  skill.'  This  was  the  external  splen- 
dour which  surrounded  him ! 

Bach  continued  creating  and  working  in  spite  of  the  many 
opposing  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  many  sorrows  in 
his  family  which  his  unharmoniously  talented  son  Friede- 
mann  principally  occasioned.  Now  originated  his  chorales  for 
several  voices,  his  Christmas  Oratorio,  his  Passion  Music, 
his  great  Mass  in  B  flat,  a  quantity  of  smaller  works  for  the 
church,  as  well  as  many  pieces  for  the  piano  and  organ.  Of 
all  these  creations  he  lived  to  see  only  eight  pass  through  the 
press,  and  even  these  were  disposed  of  with  difficulty ;  nay,  he 
distributed  a  great  part  of  the  copies  *  gratis '  to  his  friends. 
The  time  when  Bach  would  be  appreciated  was  still  far  off. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  earnestly  and  actively, 
with  few  interruptions,  until  his  death.  A  journey  now  and 
then  to  Dresden  to  hear  the  Italian  music  and,  as  he  used  to 
say  to  his  son  Friedemann,  to  rejoice  in  the  'beautiful  Dresden 
songs,'  and  his  famous  journey  to  Potsdam  in  May,  1747, 
is  all  that  broke  in  upon  his  activity.  He  was  fond  of  Dresden ; 
there  they  always  heard  with  admiration  his  powerful  organ* 
playing,  which  at  each  visit  rolled  through  St.  Sophia's 
church.  In  Potsdam  it  was  the  great  Fritz  who  looked  up  to 
the  old  master  with  respect,  who  himself  led  him  through  his 
castle  from  instrument  to  instrument — ^Frederic  the  Great  pos- 
sessed a  rich  choice  of  the  best  of  that  time — ^for  him  to  try 
them  aU.  And  how  Bach  'tried'  is  seen  in  his  'Musical 
Offeiing,  humbly  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia' — a  fugue  which  he  had  played  as  a  free  fantasia 
before  the  king  and  then  worked  up  according  to  the  rules  of 
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art.  The  journey  to  Potsdam,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
Frederic  the  Great,  was  the  last  sunbeam  of  his  life.  Sorrow 
and  suffering  followed.  His  eyes  were  weak,  and  became  more 
so  through  want  of  care ;  for,  in  order  somewhat  to  diffuse  his 
compositions,  because  he  could  find  no  editor,  he  was  obliged 
to  engrave  them  himself.  He  underwent  two  operations; 
they  failed,  and  his  eyesight  was  lost  for  ever.  Powerful 
remedies  broke  his  strong  nature;  a  six  months'  sickness 
followed,  and  at  last,  on  the  28th  July,  1750,  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  genius  fled  from  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
And  no  journal,  no  funeral  solemnity  announced  that  the 
great  precentor  was  dead ;  only  a  note,  copied  from  a  burial 
certificate  which  was,  and  is  still  to  be,  found  in  the  Town 
Library  at  Leipsic,  informs  us  that — a  man,  67  years  old, 
Herr  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Bandmaster  and  Precentor  of 
the  St.  Thomas'  School,  was  conveyed  to  burial  on  a  hearse 
80th  July,  1750. 

The  Titanic  Handel,  too,  had  to  pass  through  the  school  of 
sorrow.  Since  1720  the  head  of  the  newly  founded  academy, 
he  had  been  the  ruler  of  the  opera,  and  was  attended  by  a 
galaxy  of  artistic  phenomena  who  sang  under  his  direction. 
The  best  Italian  operas  were  splendidly  brought  out,  among 
them  Handel's  *  Ehadamisto,'  '  Muzio  Scaevola,'  '  Floridante,' 
'Ottone,'  'Plavio,*  'Giulio  Cesare,'  *Tamerlano,'  'Eodelinda,' 
'  Scipione,*  *  Alessandro,'  '  Admeto,'  '  Bicardo  I.,'  *  Siroe,' 
^  Tolemeo.'  But  opponents  also  appeared,  and  among  them 
the  composer  Buononcini,  whom  the  promising  boy  Handel 
had  met  on  his  first  artistic  journey,  and  whose  playful 
melodies  were  more  acceptable  to  the  general  public  than 
Handel's  serious  productions.  The  Italians  particularly  could 
not  endure  that  a  German  should  attain  the  musical  supre* 
macy  at  the  English  court.  But  Handel  seemed  charmed 
against  their  intrigues,  and  their  highest  trills  and  quavers 
were  put  to  silence  before  the  greatness  of  his  harmonies. 
With  the  singers  he  was  less  successful,  for  singers  are  wont 
to  consider  composers  as  having  come  into  the  world  for 
their  sakes  alone,  and  it  is  difEcult  to  have  to  do  with  their 
caprices.  Sometimes  he  broke  down  their  opposition,. as  once 
in  the  case  of  the  cantatrice  Guzzoni — who  was  morally  and 
corporally  as  ugly  as  her  singing  was  bewitching — when  she 
would  not  sing  an  air  until  he  had  altered  it  to  please  her :  in 
the  most  violent  rage  he  held  her  out  of  the  window,  and 
threatened  to  throw  her  down  if  she  remained  obstinate^ 
thundering  out  the  while,  'Madame,  je  sais  bien  que  vous  Stes 
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une  veritable  diablesse ;  mais  je  vous  fais  savoir — moi !  moi ! 
que  je  suis  Belzebub,  le  chef  des  diables ! '  Bat  if  he  some- 
times broke  down  their  opposition,  it  helped  little,  for  the 
singers'  caprices  are  like  the  hydra's  head.  At  last  Handel 
was  obliged  to  yield.  The  jealousy  and  contentions  of  the 
singers  among  themselves  were  also  very  violent ;  the  beauti- 
ful Faustina  Hasse  and  Guzzoni  tore  out  each  other's  hair  on  the 
stage,  Senesino  was  at  variance  with  his  colleagues,  the  taste 
for  Buononcini*s  music  got  the  upper  hand;  the  confusion 
became  worse  and  worse,  till  suddenly  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
company  put  an  end  to  it  all. 

Again  the  nobility  united  to  found  an  academy,  and  again 
Handel  travelled  to  Italy  to  gather  the  necessary  musical 
talent.  On  his  journey  back  he  visited  his  mother,  now  seventy 
years  old,  and  received  her  last  blessing:  shortly  after  his 
departure  he  received  the  news  of  her  death.  She  was  indeed 
the  only  woman  who  had  ever  reigned  in  his  heart.  While  in 
Halle  he  was  invited  to  Leipsic  by  the  son  of  his  contemporary 
Bach.  The  two  had  never  met,  but  Bach  had  recognized  the 
other's  greatness,  and  earnestly  desired  to  express  his  admi- 
ration in  person.  Unfortunately  Handel  could  not  accept  the 
invitation ;  the  day  of  his  departure  for  England  was  already 
fixed.  So  fate  would  have  it  that  these  two,  the  greatest  of 
their  time  in  the  domain  of  music,  should  never  know  each 
other  personally.  When  Handel  arrived  in  London  the 
academy  was  opened  a  second  time.  Splendid  names  shone 
on  the  Ust  of  performers,  even  the  great  Bemacchi  was  among 
the  number,  also  the  celebrated  names  of  the  male  and  female 
singers  Ligio,  Fabri,  Bertoli,  Merighi,  &c.  But  neither  they 
nor  Handel's  new  operas  'Lothario,'  'Partenope,'  *Poro,' 
'Ezio,'  &c.,  could  prevent  the  ship  from  driving  towards 
Charybdis.  Handel's  strong  hand,  it  is  true,  sought  to  guide 
the  helm,  but  it  was  too  weak  against  the  opposing  current. 
Singers  and  composers,  and  among  them  Porpora  and  Hasse, 
fell  a-quarrelling,  and  finally  turned  against  Handel;  even 
the  nobility,  to  whom  his  proud  artistic  confidence  and  un- 
bending will  were  not  always  agreeable,  took  part  with  them. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  directi6n  of  the  academy. 
But  this  blow  did  not  bend  him.  He  again  travelled  to  Italy, 
brought  back  other  singers,  and  opened  a  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  (1788)  at  his  own  cost.  He  could  not,  however, 
hold  out  against  the  money  of  the  others  and  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  which  favoured  Italian  sing-song.  The  year  1737 
found  him  again  in  Germany  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
which  these  severe  conflicts  had  impaired.  He  took  the  baths 
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in  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  and  then  returned  to  England  with  new 
strength.  He  now  turned  his  powers  in  another  direction. 
He  chose  biblical  texts,  of  which  he  had  often  said  that  com- 
mnnion  with  them  did  him  good.  Handel  had  already  set 
similar  texts  to  music  during  his  career  as  an  opera  composer 
— '  Esther '  and  'Deborah/  for  instance — and  by  these,  as  well 
as  by  his  pastoral  operas,  'Acis  and  Galatea/  'Alexander's 
Feast/  'Athalia/  had  entered  a  new  arena;  but  it  was  only 
when  that  epoch  was  past  that  he  worked  them  out,  gathered 
himself  up  to  his  full  strength  and  originality,  and  presented 
the  world  with  those  magnificent  works  which  won  him  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  immortals.  It  is  the  Sacred 
Oratorio  which  he  raised  to  a  model  of  art  and,  as  its 
high  priest,  consecrated  to  eternity.  In  1788  he  composed 
his  '  Israel  m  Egypt,'  in  1740  '  Saul,'  1741  the  '  Messiah/ 
1742  '  Samson,'  1746  his  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  1747  '  Joshua ' — 
works  which  were  performed  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Dublin. 
Li  1752  he  composed  'Jephtha,'  his  last  work.  He  too, 
like  his  great  contemporary,  was  threatened  with  the  lot  of 
blindness.  He  did  not  however,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
dictate  his  last  oratorio  to  his  friend  Smith,  but  finished  it 
himself  (though  painfully  and  with  interruptions)  before  total 
darkness  had  fallen  upon  him.  That  part  of  the  scoring 
which  he  had  reached  when  it  occurred  is  marked  by  his  own 
hand.  But  though  the  light  of  his  eyes  was  extinguished, 
Fame  had  lighted  a  torch  which  will  burn  for  all  ages.  He 
survived  the  uncovering  of  his  marble  statue — chiselled  by 
the  sculptor  Boubiliac — and  set  up  in  Yauxhall  Gardens. 

His  death  occurred  April  18,  1759.  His  darling  wish  was 
fulfilled,  he  died  on  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Redemption 
of  our  Lord.  Handel  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  among 
the  great  ones  of  the  English  nation.  A  marble  monument 
points  out  the  place  of  his  repose. 

We  now  enter  on  the  second  part  of  our  task — ^the  develop- 
ment of  those  musical  forms  of  worship  which  Bach  and 
Handel  appropriated ;  partly  to  reveal  them,  partly  to  cany 
them  to  a  higher  perfection. 

Church  music,  and  especially  the  works  of  that  epoch  in 
which  it  held  the  mastery,  is  based,  as  regards  form,  on  that 
pecuhar  mode  of  expression  known  as  '  counterpomt.'  But 
this  form  was  hard  and  unbending,  consisting  of  melodies 
returning  in  simultaneous  succession,  lifeless  and  cold.  Then 
came  the  spirit  of  the  Beformation  and  breathed  into  it  a  new 
life,  using  it  as  the  material  for  those  forms  of  Church  music 
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which  contain  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  religious  belief  in  all 
its  depths.  These  forms  are:  the  Motet,  the  Chorale,  the 
Cantata,  the  Passion,  and  the  Mass. 

Before  entering  on  the  analysis  of  these  forms,  it  will  not, 
we  trnst,  be  deemed  irrelevant,  if  we  devote  some  remarks  to 
that  circle  of  development  which  all  art  has  to  go  through 
before  it  can  arrive  at  perfection.  The  same  law  obtains  in 
all  living  phases  of  formation  which  lead  from  the  universal 
to  the  individual  and'  thence  to  a  more  lofty  universality. 
From  the  universal  to  the  individual,  that  first  stage  of  intel- 
lectual development,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Epic  forms  of 
art.  The  artist  is  here  bound,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  pecuUar 
being,  by  external  authority,  by  the  yet  scarcely  unfolded 
means  of  art.  He  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  feelings  and 
thoughts  which  are  universally  present :  the  mental  horizon 
of  the  nation  is  also  his  own.  But  the  mind  gradually  comes 
to  itself,  it  descends  into  its  own  depths,  the  common  bond 
is  loosened,  the  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  imperiously 
prescribed  by  the  artist's  individuality  which  gives  its  colour- 
ing to  his  productions.  Thus  originate  the  Lyric  forms  of  art. 
But  this  is  not  the  last  or  highest  state  of  development  that 
the  mind,  and  with  it  art,  has  to  attain;  there  is  a  higher  con- 
sciousness, a  greater  clearness,  a  loftier  universality.  Sub- 
jective life  can  acquire  forms  full  of  movement  and  power, 
full  of  character  and  the  impulse  to  action — ^hence  we  have 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  Drama.  These  three  stages  of 
development — Epic,  Lyric,  Dramatic — are,  in  their  psycho- 
logical diversities,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  inner  historical 
progress  of  the  arts.  The  musical  forms  of  Counterpoint 
which  represent  the  musical  epic,  had  also  to  go  through 
this  circle,  within  the  epoch  of  Church  music ;  it  brings  them 
to  perfection  and  conclusion. 

We  now  return  to  our  analysis  of  musical  form.  The  Motet, 
or  Apothegm,  is  founded  on  a  short  text  taken,  for  the  most 
part,  from  tibe  Bible,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Church;  it  contains  a  truth,  a  memento,  a  doctrine,  or  excites 
a  devout  frame  of  mind.  The  motet  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  mind  was  still  under  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
had  not  attained  to  individual  feeling,  nor  had  musical  forms 
sufficiently  expanded  to  become  the  expression  of  individual 
life ;  therefore,  both  the  contents  and  form  of  the  motet  were 
universally  subjective,  a  stage  of  spkitual  and  artistic  develop- 
ment which  we  have  already  designated  as  epic.  The  task  it 
has  to  perform  in  the  Church  service  is,  to  exalt  the  religious 
consciousness  by  presenting  to  it  fundamentally  religious 
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thoughts  and  feeling.  The  didactic  preponderates  in  the 
contents  of  the  motet,  and  is  imparted  to  the  form.  It  is 
arranged  for  several  voices,  and  though  the  text  gives  the 
thought  in  narrow  limits,  the  music  extends  them  by  new 
turns  drawn  from  the  rich  fountain  of  counterpoint.  Didactic 
in  character,  its  essence  is  edifying.  The  motet  belongs  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  its  highest  perfection  reaches  up 
to  the  Beformation.  The  Dutch  first  produced  this  form,  then 
Italy  and  Germany  took  it  up ;  and  the  latter  inspired  it  with 
a  spirit  of  inward  abstraction.  In  its  essence  and  through 
the  period  of  its  origin  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  pure  vocal 
music ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  its  form  was  hard 
and  unyielding,  and  its  melodies  resembled  the  distorted  scroll- 
work of  mediaeval  drawings;  there  was  no  outpouring  of 
natural  feeling.  But  the  Beformation  loosed  the  chains 
which  bound  the  human  mind  and  proclaimed  its  entrance 
into  the  subjective.  Church  music  participated  in  the  new 
formations  which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  old  spiritual  abuses. 
The  motet  had  been  executed  by  a  choir  of  singers,  and  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  congregation,  but  did  not  enter  their  hearts ; 
the  new  Church  spirit  threw  down  the  partition  between  priest 
and  layman,  the  doctrine  was  received  into  the  mind,  and 
the  prayer  arose  immediately  from  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shippers ;  and  this  by  means  of 

The  Chorale — of  which  the  motet  was  only  a  preparation — 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  new  form,  combined  with  the 
popular  or  national  air.  It  is  well  known  that  Luther  trans- 
ferred the  latter,  arranged  as  a  motet,  to  the  Church ;  thus 
was  added  an  element  which  rose  directly  and  freely  from  the 
mind.  The  warmth  and  simplicity  of  the  popular  air 
awakened  counterpoint  to  a  higher  life,  but  it  could  not 
immediately  follow  its  soaring  aspirations ;  the  artistic  web 
of  the  motet  prevented  the  fervid  warmth  from  streaming 
through  all  its  members,  transparency  and  clearness  of 
melody  were  still  wanting.  The  interweaving  of  the  voices 
in  counterpoint  surrounds  the  popular  melody,  like  an  orna- 
mental garment  threatening  to  overpower  it  by  its  weight ;  it 
is  hidden  among  the  voices,  and  cannot  obtain  its  full  effect. 
Gradually,  however,  the  popular  melody  broke  through  these 
trammels ;  the  treble  won  the  mastery  from  among  the 
other  voices,  the  proper  connection  was  established  between 
them,  and  the  animated  movement  and  easy  simplicity  of 
the  melody  changed  the  lifeless  artificiality  into  &esh  and 
living  clearness.  The  Chorale  had  thus  reached  its  zenith ; 
the  popular  air  had  finished  the  task  imposed  on  it  by  the 
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Church,  had  taken  off  the  fetters  of  scholastic  art  and  raised 
it  to  a  revelation  of  holy  feeling ;  the  architecture — to  invert 
Hegel's  spiritual  words — had  become  sounding,  i.e.,  full  of 
Boul-inspired  energy. 

The  form  of  musical  worship  which  afforded  a  still  wider 
space  for  the  feelings,  and  gave  them  a  more  decided  cha- 
racter, is  the  Cantata^  which  originated  at  the  time  when 
Italy  created  new  forms  of  music  both  sacred  and  profane, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  instrumental  to  vocal  music,  though 
still  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  The  text  of  the  sacred 
cantata,  also  biblical,  consists  of  alternate  responses  be- 
tween the  congregation  and  an  individual;  this  arrange- 
ment calls  forth  both  general  and  individual  feeling,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  dramatic  element.  The  united 
feelings  are  represented  by  the  choir,  the  individual  by  the 
solo.  At  the  time  of  the  origination  of  the  cantata,  the 
former  (the  universal)  were  represented  by  the  motet  con- 
verted into  the  chorale,  and  the  latter  (the  individual)  by 
the  recitative  and  the  aria,  just  then  invented  in  Italy.  The 
latter  was  the  new  acquisition  of  profane  music  received 
into  the  Church.  This  antistrophic  form  requires  a  con- 
tinuation of  phrases  and  complexity  of  tones.  The  circle 
of  religious  feelings  thus  approaches  the  dramatic  form ;  in 
substance,  however,  it  is  far  from  the  essentially  dramatic, 
which  supposes  the  fermentation  of  interior  conflicts,  and 
these  cannot  be  rendered  by  purely  sacred  music.  Further 
progress  was  made  in  the  cantata  by  the  addition  of  instru- 
mental music,  which  began  at  that  time  to  overcome  its  first 
infant  lispings,  yet  its  historic  position  still  remains  that  of  a 
medium.  It  is  of  a  pioneering  character,  and,  though  regarded 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  still  a  hybrid  to  which  the  full  appropria- 
tion of  the  means  of  art  is  not  allowed. 

These  are  more  fully  worked  out  in  the  Passion.  The  sacri- 
fice of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  core  and  summit  of  all  Christian 
worship.  Its  fundamental  idea — self-devoting,  sacrificing 
love — is  also  that  of  the  Passion.  By  it  the  forms  of  musical 
worship  are  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  innermost 
essence  of  Christian  faith.  The  spiritual  elements  already 
spoken  of  are  again  found  in  the  Passion,  as  also  the  forms, 
but  widened  and  deepened;  and  the  whole  is  brought  into 
'living  reciprocal  connection  and  effect. 

The  substance  of  the  text  is  a  contemplation  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  a  rendering  of  the  feelings  which  are  called 
forth,  as  well  in  those  who  take  part  in  the  action  as  in  those 
who  are  inwardly  moved,  nay.  struck  by  it.  It  brings  back  the 
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days  of  the  sufferings  and  pati^ice  of  the  Bedeemer,  places 
the  congregation  before  them  as  a  contemplative  and  recep- 
tive element,  and  thus  weaves  past  and  present  into  one.  The 
Passion  is  the  reproduction  of  an  act  of  deep  significance  for 
the  Christian  Church ;  steadfast  and  yet  voluntary  suffering 
and  death  for  a  living,  self-begotten  idea — the  idea  of  emanci- 
pating and  redeeming  love.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  is 
as  follows:  an  evangelist  relates  the  sufferings  of  Christ; 
and  his  discourses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  apostles  and  of 
the  women  present,  &c.,  are  sung  by  different  persons — 
that  is,  personified.  From  time  to  time  arise  the  complain- 
ingSf  the  mourning  and  weeping  of  the  assembled  Christians, 
expressed  both  by  the  choruses  and  solos.  We  have  here 
lyrical  contents  in  an  epic  musical  form  rising  to  dramatic 
animation.  The  forms  of  music  which  the  Passion  makes 
use  of  are — the  Motet,  the  Chorale  or  Congregational  Hymn, 
the  Cantata — which  in  the  Passion  receives  character  and 
decision — then  the  Recitative,  the  Hymn,  and  the  Aria. 
The  origin  of  the  Passion  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  claims  as  its  founder  a  German, 
John  Schiitz,  who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Italy,  and  had 
developed  the  impressions  produced  by  the  opera,  the  first 
triumphs  of  which  he  had  witnessed. 

But  the  Passion  does  not  yet  display  the  full  reconciliation 
between  God  and  Christendom ;  this  conclusion  is  reserved 
for  the  Mass — the  pinnacle  of  the  musical  forms  of  worship. 
The  mass  falls  into  seven  principal  divisions,  the  first  of 
which — ^the  Kyrie — contains  supplications  for  mercy;  the 
second,  Gloria — the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
thanksgivings  to  God  and  prayer;  the  third,  Credo,  pro- 
nounces the  Articles  of  Faith  appointed  by  the  Nicffian 
Council,  A.D.  825 ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  Sanctus  and 
Benedictus,  praise  God ;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh,  Agnus 
Dei  and  Dona,  implore  mercy  and  Divine  peace.  These  seven 
parts  fall  again  into  different  choruses  and  songs  of  praise. 
In  the  mass  also,  Christ — His  appearance  on  earth.  His  suf- 
ferings and  death,  form  the  centre  of  the  action  :  yet  it  is  no 
longer  the  expression  of  His  sorrows  and  sufferings  alone,  but 
also  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  are  thereby  accorded  to 
humanity.  The  religious  feeling  here  reaches  its  climax,  and 
this  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  sacred  act  originally  connected 
with  it,  i.e.,  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Divine  and  human,  the  deliverance  and  redemption  from 
the  debt  of  sin  through  faith. 

The  dramatic  emotion  of  the  feelings  forms  the  boundary  of 
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religious  expression.  As  I  have  already  pointed  oat,  Church 
music,  £rom  internal  causes,  cannot  attain  to  the  height  of 
dramatic  feeling  without  destroying  its  essence.  The  drama 
requires  interior  collisions,  oppositions,  conflicts,  &c.  These 
could  only  germinate  from  the  soil  of  doubt,  but  faith  is  the 
vanquishing  of  all  doubt.  Bacred  music,  which  has  faith  for 
its  material  and  contents,  is  uniform  in  its  feeling,  and  by  a 
silent  sinking  into  itself  excludes  all  opposing  elements. 

If  we  consider  the  before-named  musical  forms  of  worship, 
they  present  to  us  an  ever-growing  and  deepening  idea,  com- 
pleting its  circle  in  itself.  It  is  the  idea  of  Christianity  in  its 
redeeming  might,  from  the  moment  it  steps  before  us  as  a 
doctrine  from  without,  to  that  in  which  it  is  drawn  into  the 
heurt  and  becomes  one  with  it.  The  motet  marks  the  stand- 
ing-point of  the  doctrine ;  the  popular  air,  united  to  it,  draws 
the  doctrine  into  the  receptive  minds  of  the  congregation  and 
attunes  them  to  devout  song.  The  Italian  forms  are  received 
into  the  Church  with  the  cantata,  and  a  series  of  new 
feelings  are  brought  into  play ;  the  religious  feelings  appro- 
priate secular  forms,  and  in  the  Passion  we  see  the  opera, 
though  without  action,  filling  this  form  with  its  spirit,  which, 
in  the  mass,  gains  full  entrance  into  the  mind. 

The  reception  of  profane  Italian  forms  into  the  Church  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  desecration.  It  was  needed,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  means  of  expres- 
sion, nor  were  native  elements  repelled  by  the  acceptance  of 
foreign  ones.  All  these  forms  of  musical  worship  were  com- 
pleted and  perfected  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  All  the  epochs 
of  development  already  spoken  of — epic,  lyric,  dramatic — are 
by  them  brought  to  a  conclusion.  From  that  time  Church 
music  retired,  making  way  for  other  branches — chamber 
music,  the  symphony,  the  opera,  &c.  Some  works,  posterior 
to  Bach,  the  contents  of  which  are  deeply  religious,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  reaction,  and  to  be  considered  from  quite 
another  point  of  view.  John  Sebastian  Bach  closes  the  epoch 
of  musical  art,  the  abiding  works  of  which  belong  exclusively 
to  Church  music. 

We  now  turn  to  another  form  of  music  which  likewise  origi- 
nated in  the  service  of  the  Church,  yet,  forming  no  link  in  the 
chain  of  musical  worship,  it  could  not  find  a  place  among 
the  aforesaid  forms — it  is  the  Biblical  Oratorio. 

The  forms  of  musical  worship  already  treated  of  have  their 
origin  in  feeling,  but  there  is  a  series  of  occurrences  which, 
though  they  have  faith  for  their  centre,  yet  spring  from  the 
soil  of  worldly  life  and  conflict — ^the  stories  related  to  us  in  the 
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Old  and  New  Testament.  These  form  the  text  and  contents 
of  the  Oratorio.  We  find  in  them  the  same  exalted  and  power- 
ful sentiments,  the  same  depth  and  sanctity,  as  in  the  text  of 
the  musical  forms  of  worship ;  but  the  former  are  rooted  in 
feeling,  the  latter  in  contemplation.  The  fundamental  forms 
of  the  Oratorio  are  dramatic.  It  has  chorus  and  anti-chorus ; 
its  heroes  combat  and  pray  and  exult.  The  diversity  and  the 
contrasting  elements  of  the  biblical  stories  lend  a  greater 
variety  to  the  music ;  it  is  more  lively,  more  comprehensive, 
and  more  worldly  than  the  other  forms  of  Church  music ;  for, 
not  religious  things  only  are  treated  of  in  the  Bible  stories, 
profane  ones  also  find  a  place ;  and  though  these  may  be  only 
a  foil  to  bring  out  the  victoriousness  of  faith,  they  have  already 
received  their  impress  and  must  be  so  represented.  Henco 
we  find  variety  of  representation,  sharpness  of  delineation, 
contrasts  of  mood  and  feeling :  confidence  and  trembling  fear, 
devotedness  and  defiance,  lofty  morality  and  moral  depravity, 
conquering  faith  and  annihilating  doubt  can  all  be  expressed 
in  the  Oratorio.  The  Oratorio  may  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  opera,  which,  though  it  originated  at  the 
same  time,  and  sprang  from  the  same  thought,  attained  uni- 
versal popularity  only  when  the  former  had  fulfilled  its 
mission  in  the  history  of  musical  art. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  had  perfected  the  forms  of  musical 
worship,  George  Frederic  Handel  brought  the  Oratorio  to 
maturity ;  they  here  complement  each  other.  Bach's  starting 
point,  however,  is  feeling;  Handel's,  action.  In  Bach's  music 
we  always  feel  the  confession  of  faith,  the  Christian  congre- 
gation in  the  back-ground.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  church 
with  the  altar  before,  and  the  crucifix  above  us.  This  is  less 
the  case  with  Handel.  Neither  the  church  nor  the  congrega- 
tion move  his  fancy.  He  leads  the  chosen  people  of  God  to 
war  against  their  enemies ;  he  brings  back  the  times  of  old, 
and  from  this  point  we  first  see  God  and  redemption.  Bv 
these  two  great  contemporaries,  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  the  epoch  of  Church  music  is  brought  to  a  close. 

We  close  these  remarks,  dedicated  to  their  memory,  by 
noting  some  particular  traits  of  their  characters ;  and  in  esti- 
mating them,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  principally 
their  strong  personality  which  weighs  down  the  balance, 
determines  their  artistic  productions  and  melts  them  into 
an  inseparable  unity.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  state  of  society 
at  that  time:  civil  life  was  just  then  beginning  to  lose 
its  hold  and  firmness,  revolutionary  elements  were  unfolding 
and  pressing  on  to  the  conflict,  the  ground  began  to  oscillate 
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under  the  firm  foot  of  time,  religion  gathered  her  warriors 
abont  her,  moral  worth  combated  light-footed  frivolity ;  the 
disciples  of  art  were  still  bending  under  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger,  the  most  glaring  contrasts  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. At  sach  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  the 
personalities  of  a  Bach  and  of  a  Handel  stand  forth  so  mach 
the  grander  and  fill  us  with  that  admiration  which  can  be 
rendered  only  to  those  spirits  which  preserve  their  noble,  manly 
power  and  firmness  of  character,  ttieir  loftiness  and  depth  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  amidst  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  of  life. 
We  trace  in  them  a  great  similarity  of  character,  yet  a  nearer 
observation  shows  us  an  important  difference — a  difference, 
however,  which  serves  to  frame  their  united  pictures  into  a 
whole. 

Let  ns  consider  Bach's  external  existence.  How  simple, 
unadorned,  and  yet  how  dignified!  What  fidelity  to  his 
exterior  duties  and  interior  calling!  What  humility  and 
modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  lofty  consciousness  of 
his  great  powers !  Contented,  though  often  suffering  priva- 
tion ;  grave  and  severe  as  a  father,  yet  devoted  and  affec- 
tionate ;  he  stands  before  us  a  picture  of  patriarchal  loftiness. 

H^del's  life  is  different.  Enjoyment,  honour,  fame,  early 
surrounded  him,  but  could  not  make  him  untrue  to  himself ; 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude  never  allured  him  from  his  path ; 
the  distinctions  heaped  upon  him  never  rendered  him  servile : 
supported  by  the  might  of  his  genius,  he  accepted  the  combat 
against  wealth  and  power,  and  when  fortune  abandoned  him, 
h^  defeat  became  a  victory,  the  renown  of  which  will  be  borne 
to  all  ages.  Handel  stands  before  us  as  a  God-protected  hero, 
stemming  the  tide  of  opposition,  growing  stronger  with  the 
combat,  over  whose  head  the  surges  of  life  roar  without  being 
able  to  touch  him.  In  contrast  to  Bach,  he  presents  a 
picture  of  heroic  greatness. 

We  also  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  interior  being  of 
our  two  great  masters.  Bach  is  subjective — his  world  of  feel- 
ing turns  inwardly,  he  is  God-fearing ;  in  all  events  he  sees 
the  hand  of  providence;  every  Divine  decree,  whether  it 
bring  tribulation  or  joy,  builds  up  and  strengthens  his  faith. 
His  imperishable  creations  are  the  fruit  and  embodiment  of 
faith.  Handel  is  also  deeply  religious,  but  his  sentiments 
are  not  so  directly  expressed  as  those  of  Bach.  The  historical 
sentiment  of  fact  is  blended  with  his  feeling  of  God,  and  his 
spirit  tums.towards  the  deeds  of  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
from  the  prophecies  to  their  fulfilment;  he  is  consequently 
objective. 
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In  their  faith,  too^  there  is   a  difference.    Bach's  faith 
was  that  of  feeling  moving  within  the  bonndaries  of  con- 
fession and  of  dogmatic  restriction.    Handel's  sentiments  are 
wider ;  the  period  of  his  development  was  passed*  in  the  world, 
in  intercourse  with  different  nations^  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  time,  and 
with  the  highest  aristocracy  of  different  countries ;  whereas 
Bach's  development  was  confined  to  the  limited  circle  of 
family  life.    Handel's  character  is  manifold,  broad  and  great ; 
his  religious  feelings  rest  on  a  biblical  basis,  but  his  con- 
fessional belief  seems  to  be  rather  an  act  of  piety  than  of 
conviction.    We  know  that  when  at  Bome  he  replied  to  those 
who  wished  to  persuade  him  to  embrace  Catholicism,  *  that 
he  had  no  vocation  for  examining  things  of  that  nature,  but 
was  determined  to  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers;'  had  he 
been  bred  a  Catholic  he  would  have  maintained  *the  same 
fidelity  to   that  Church.    Unknown  to  himself  perhaps,  he 
stands  above  confessional  distinctions.    Franz  Brendel  says 
strikingly  of  his  '  Messiah : '  ^  Even  in  the  "  Messiah,"  he  is 
not  strictly  orthodox,  but  for  no  other  reason,  one  might  say, 
than  because  heb.has  broken  through  the  closely  drawn  boun- 
daries of  pure  churchism,  and  reached  a  height  of  contem- 
plation before  which  every  barrier  falls.'    On  the  other  hand, 
however  great  and  powerful  Bach  may  appear,  however  un- 
conquerable within  the  limits  prescribed  by  himself,  yet  the 
consequences  of  his  subjective  and  confessional  barrier  are 
clearly  visible.    The  spiritual  Bahel,*  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
calls   him  the   metaphysician  among  musicians,   and  can 
compare  him  only  to  the  great  philosopher  Kant.    The  text 
with  him  is  frequently  only  a  hold  for  the  feeling,  a  medium 
for  the  inspired  and  ardent  soarings  of  his  mind,  the  fresh- 
ness and  warmth  of  his  being  preventing  it  from  becoming 
a  cold  work  of  thought. 

The  materials  by  which  the  depth  of  Handel's  spirit  is 
revealed  are  of  another  kind.  They  are  personalitus  at 
variance  with  circumstances,  with  themselves,  and  even  with 
God.  These  materials  required  wider  Umits,  a  freer  expression 
of  his  own  personal  experiences ;  therefore  his  subjectivity  is 
restrained,  while  Bach's  is  free.  Bach  is  lyricaJ,  Handel 
is  epical.  The  former  brought  out  the  lyrical,  the  latter  the 
epical  side  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  Handel,  the  artistic,  poljphonic  working  out  of  the 
themes  and  forms  occupies  only  a  secondary  place ;  the  cha- 
racteristic delineation  of  the  action,  and  of  the  persons  who 
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take  part  in  it,  is  mth  him  of  essential  importance ;  for 
this  the  opera  was  the  best  preparatory  school.  It  led  him 
to  the  drawing  of  individual  characters,  which,  even  here  and 
there — an  astonishing  effect  at  that  time — lends  a  decided 
colonring  to  the  scenes  and  situations ;  it  led  him  also  to  the 
command  over  the  Italian  forms  and  the  freer  style  allied 
to  them.  This,  together  and  in  nnion  with  the  genuineness 
of  the  German  manner  of  composition,  and  his  own  personal 
greatness,  gave  to  his  style  that  freedom  and  magnificence 
of  expression  which  seizes  the  whole  at  one  grasp,  and  lays  it 
open  to  the  very  core ;  it  gives  to  his  works  that  great  and 
often  kindling  effect  on  the  masses  which  Bach  could  never 
attain.  The  formation  of  his  choruses  is  massive,  substantiaJ, 
pithy,  sublime.  His  melody  is  powerful  and  bold,  not  seldom 
bordering  on  loveliness  and  grace; .  but,  at  the  same  time, 
less  moving  than  Bach's,  which  winds  and  insinuates  itself 
into  the  mind. 

Until  now  our  attention  has  been  directed  exclusively  to  their 
productions  in  the  domain  of  sacred  vocal  music.  Both  were 
active  in  another  direction,  viz.,  Instrumental,  and  especially 
Chamber  music.  Bach's  subjectivity  here  found  an  unfailing 
spring;  here  his  fancy  could  expatiate  undisturbed,  and  take  its 
boldest  flights.  His  organ  and  Church  music  are  both  pene- 
trated with  the  same  spirit;  and  nevertheless  there  is  an 
unmistakeable  difference  between  them,  owing  to  the  means 
of  representation.  In  Church  music  the  human  voice  is  the 
instrument  by  which  the  feelings  seek  an  outlet ;  in  instru- 
mental music,  the  fancy  is  not  bound  to  a  certain  measure  of 
time,  not  narrowed  into  a  compass  of  height  and  depth.  In 
consequence  of  this  there  enters  into  Bach's  organ  pieces  an 
element  of  emotional  delineation,  and  a  fanciful  play  of  tone 
that  we  do  not  find  in  his  vocal  music.  His  fugues,  espe- 
cially, which  he  has  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  are 
distinguished  by  sparkling  vivacity,  passionate  excitement, 
and  powerful  fulness  of  thought ;  the  richness  of  his  themes 
conquers  his  systematic  technicality,  and  renders  the  expres- 
sion purely  spiritual.  Violin  and  piano  music,  also,  have  to 
thank  him  for  rich  treasures ;  the  counterpoint  play  of  tone 
here  attains  its  highest  development;  he  has  given  fresh 
life  to  concertos,  sonatas,  fugues,  fantasias,  variations,  and 
suites.  Here  we  see  the  inmost  being  of  the  master ;  they 
give  us  that  image  of  personal  amiability  which  charms 
and  enchains  us;  his  sarabands,  minuets,  and  gigues  form 
a  picture  of  stiQ  life  in  which  art  and  popular  tone  have 
mixed  the  colours. 
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Handel  has  likewise  given  many  a  pearl  to  instrumental 
music  :  concertos  for  stringed  instruments  and  for  the  haut- 
bojy  his  favourite  instrument ;  solo  sonatas  for  the  violin  and 
flute ;  fugues,  sonatas,  and  suites  for  the  organ  and  piano. 
As  regards  effect  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Bach  ; 
but  the  inner  emotion  and  vivacious  fancy  are  less  strongly 
pronounced,  the  forms  are  less  intrinsic,  and  the  details  less 
worked  out.  One  side  of  these  works  of  Handel,  however,  is 
foreign  to  those  of  Bach.  The  piano  music  of  both  masters 
is  founded  on  the  play  of  tone,  which  winds  into  chains  of 
melody.  But  while  Bach's  assumes  the  form  of  counterpoint, 
to  which  he  brings  a  final  and  definite  perfection,  Handel 
turns  to  what  prepared  the  later  style  of  composition ;  his 
figures  and  runs  are  based  on  the  chord  and  scales  rather 
than  on  the  laws  of  melody. 

We  subjoin  a  few  remarl^  on  the  historical  position  of 
Bach  and  Handel.  Both  had  a  double  mission  to  perform, 
both  had  to  bring  to  completion  and  conclusion  the  strivings 
of  several  centuries  after  substance  and  form  in  musical  art, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  open  new  ways  for  a  future  stage 
of  development.  The  musical  strivings  of  the  time  of  the 
Beformation  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  have  church 
life  for  their  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  the  idea  of  faith 
expressed  in  music,  and  historical  events  as  the  foundation 
and  issue  of  that  idea.  The  musical  forms  of  worship  which 
grew  up  with  the  idea  of  faith  attam  to  perfection  in  the 
principal  creations  of  Bach,  and  their  historical  materials  are 
to  be  found  in  Handel's  Oratorios. 

Two  other  tendencies  here  come  to  a  close :  one  representing 
the  specific  German  essence,  the  other  its  union  with  the 
Italian  forms.  The  former  reaches  its  simimit  in  Bach,  the 
latter  in  Handel.  They  also  brought  instrumental,  and  espe- 
cially orchestral,  music  to  a  proper  unity  with  vocal  music; 
till  then  it  had  scarcely  been  anything  else  than  a  subaltern 
and  symphonious  accompaniment. 

Bach  and  Handel !  In  calm  majesty  they  see  the  strata  of 
ages  settling  around  them ;  they  hear  the  rushing  wings  of 
Time  as  he  hurries  past ;  they  lose  none  of  their  greatness 
nor  tremble  beneath  the  weight  of  centuries ;  after  those  long 
years  of  wrestling  and  struggling  they  stand  like  another 
Castor  and  Folhix,  they  and  their  works  for  all  futurity. 
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Card. — And  why  should  we  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  turn  round  on  this 
*  beast  within  the  man  '—if  you  so  choose  to  call  it — the  human  body  and 
human  delight  to  which  we  owe  not  only  our  own  existence  and  all  that 
makes  life  desirable,  but  also  that  very  loftiness  and  refinement  of  soul, 
that  elevated  and  sublime  philosophy,  which  could  not  exist  but  for  the 
contrast  and  antithesis  which  popular  life  presents  ?  Surely  it  is  more 
philosophical  to  take  in  the  whole  of  life,  in  every  possible  form,  ihan  to 
shut  yourself  up  in  one  doctrine,  which,  while  you  fondly  dream  you 
have  created  it,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  self-existence,  is  dependent  for 
its  very  being  on  that  human  life  from  which  you  have  fled,  and  whidi 
you  despise.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  pagan  doctrine,  and  the  key  to 
those  profound  views  of  life  which  were  evolved  in  their  religion.  This  is 
the  worship  of  Priapus,  of  human  life,  in  which  nothing  comes  amiss  or 
is  to  be  staggered  at,  however  voluptuous  or  sensual,  for  all  things  are  but 
varied  mamfestations  of  Ufe ;  of  life,  ruddy,  deHcious,  full  of  fruits,  bask- 
ing in  sxmshine  and  plenty,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  grapes ;  of  life  in 
valleys  cooled  by  snowy  peaks,  amid  vineyards  and  sbady  fountains, 
among  which,  however,  'seepe  Faunomm  voces  exauditse,  ssepe  visn 
forms  Deorum.' 

Ingl. — ^Your  doctrine  is  delightful  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  man  of 
culture,  who  has  his  nature  under  the  curb,  and  his  glance  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  goal ;  but  to  the  vulgar  it  is  death ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  death 
mitil  tiie  voice  of  another  Gk)d  was  heard,  and  the  form  of  another  God 
was  seen,  not  in  vineyards  and  rosy  bowers,  but  in  deserts  and  stony 
places,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  prisons  and  on  crosses  of 
wood. — John  Ingleaantf  u.  182. 

The  spring  of  1882  will  be  memorable  for  the  deaths  of  two 
poets  who  in  very  different  ways  exercised  a  potent  influence 
on  the  literature  of  the  age.  Within  a  month  Longfellow  was 
followed  by  Bossetti.  The  two  men  were  in  strong  contrast 
to  each  other :  the  one  the  poet  of  the  multitude,  the  other 
the  inspired  singer  of  the  few ;  the  one  a  lover  of  popularity, 
easy  of  access,  pleased  with  the  admiring  gaze  of  tourists, 
the  other  retired,  shrinking  from  the  rough  criticism  of  the 
common  herd,  accessible  only  to  a  few  kindred  spirits,  a  hater 
of  broad  daylight ;  the  one  a  teacher  of  all  that  is  good  and 
pure  and  simple,  with  a  natural  sympathy  and  affinity  for  the 
domestic  and  the  commonplace  in  life  and  literature,  the 
other  the  high  priest  of  a  cult  which  in  its  historical  aspect 
is  both  venerable  and  beautiful,  but  which  in  its  relation  to 
modem  life,  to  those  of  us  at  least  who  are  not  angels,  '  is 
death.' 

Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti — or,  as  his  registered  name  runs, 
Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Bossetti — ^was  bom  in  London  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1828.    His  father  was  an  Italian  refugee,  who 
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had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  movement  which 
compelled  Ferdinand  I.  to  grant  the  constitution  of  1820^  and 
which  was  defeated  by  the  king^s  treacherous  cancelling  of 
that  constitution  in  the  following  year.  Gabriel  Bossetti  was 
forced  to  leave  Naples  and  fly  for  his  life.  He  was  taken  up 
by  the  admiral  of  the  English  fleet  then  in  the  bay,  and 
landed  at  Malta,  where  the  governor,  J.  H.  Frere,  interested 
himself  in  getting  him  settled  in  London  about  1828.  He 
became  professor  of  Italian  at  King's  College,  and  died  in 
1854.  In  1828  he  had  married  Frances  Polidori,  whose 
father  had  been  Alfleri's  secretary,  and  whose  brother  was 
the  Dr.  Polidori  of  Byron's  travels ;  and  in  1828  their  eldest 
son  (but  second  child),  the  poet  and  painter,  was  bom.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College  School,  but  only  reached  the 
fourth  class.  He  was  indeed  but  a  very  moderate  scholar, 
and  coxdd  not  be  called  a  master  of  any  language  but  Italian 
and  English.  From  the  first  his  inclinations  tended  towards 
the  artistic  profession,  and  after  leaving  King's  College  School, 
in  1848,  he  went  first  to  Sass's  Academy  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
then  to  the  Boyal  Academy  Antique  School,  but  not  to  the 
Life  School.  In  art,  as  in  letters,  he  was  a  desultory  student, 
and  disliked  the  grammar  of  painting  as  much  as  the  Latin 
accidence.  In  1849,  soon  aiter  he  left  the  Academy,  he 
exhibited  in  the  Portland  Gallery — *  a  forlorn  display '  which 
collapsed  after  many  struggles — his  first  important  picture, 
*  The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin,'  one  of  the  very  few  paintings 
of  his  which  the  pubUc  has  been  allowed  to  see.  Bossetti 
never  exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  entertained  a 
peculiar  dislike  to  submitting  his  works  to  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar.  *  Dante's  Dream,'  almost  his  only  picture  on  a  large 
scale,  is  publicly  visible  at  Liverpool;  and  now  and  then 
something  of  his  was  seen  passing  through  Christy's  rooms ; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  world  at  large  has  been  obliged 
to  wait  for  his  death  before  any  general  view  of  his  artistic 
productions  could  be  obtained.  Some  illustrations  of  his 
appeared  in  1849-60  in  the  '  Germ  ''—the  short-lived  organ 
of  the  pre-Baphaelite  School,  of  which  Bossetti  was  at  first 
the  leading  spurit — ^together  with  specimens  of  his  verse. 

Bossetti  held  himself  to  be  more  poet  than  painter,  and  his 
taste  for  composition  in  verse  was  certainly  exhibited  quite  as 
early  as  his  artistic  leaning,  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  the 
play  called  '  The  Slave,'  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  at 
the  age  of  five.  But,  setting  aside  this  instance  of  infantile 
precocity,  some  of  Bossetti's  best  poetic  work  belongs  to  his 
youth.    His  father,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  only  a 
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patriot  bnt  a  poet  and  also  a  commentator  on  Dante ;  and 
it  was  doubtless  nnder  his  inflnence  that  his  son  applied 
himself^  mainly  from  1845-4d,  to  those  translations  from  the 
Italian  which  are  among  the  finest  of  their  kind.  His  remark- 
able sympathy  not  only  with  the  thought,  but  with  the  form 
and  literary  expression  of  other  writers,  made  him  a  translator 
of  the  highest  order,  and  in  many  respects  his  first  book,  'Dante 
and  his  Circle '  (a  re-issue  in  1874  of  his '  Early  Italian  Poets, 
from  Ciullo  d*Alcamo  to  Dante  Alighieri,  together  with  Dante's 
*  Vita  Nuoya,'  of  1861)  is  Bossetti's  most  memorable  work.  The 
prose  translations  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova '  are  exquisitely  delicate 
and  flexible.  Before  this  appeared,  however,  Bossetti  had 
written  most  of  his  best  known  poems.  The  'Blessed 
Damozer  was  published  in  the  'Germ,'  but  was  written  as 
early  as  1847,  and  '  Sir  Hugh  Heron '  was  composed  in  1844, 
when  Bossetti  was  a  boy  of  sixteen;  whilst  his  one  prose 
story,  *  Hand  and  Soul,'  which  came  out  in  the  '  Fortnightly 
Beview '  was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Though  a  rapid 
writer,  he  was  not  prolific,  and  his  poems  accumulated  slowly. 
He  used  to  write  the  first  drafts  rapidly,  but  would  keep  them 
before  him  and  revise  and  correct  for  months  or  years,  until 
he  believed  they  had  received  their  utmost  finish.  Even 
then  he  did  not  care  to  publish  them.  Like  his  pictures, 
which  are  mainly  hidden  in  private  collections,  and  even 
there  veiled  by  curtains  from  profane — or  over-modest  — 
eyes,  his  poems  were  circulated,  like  the  tales  of  the  Odyssey, 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  written  down  by  the  favoured  dis- 
ciple to  be  shown  or  recited  to  a  select  audience  of  the 
initiated,  not  yet  to  be  soiled  by  the  fingers  of  the  compositor. 
It  is  related  further  that,  in  1862,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  SiddaU,  who  survived  her  marriage  barely  two 
years,  Bossetti  exposed  his  poems  to  the  last  peril  of  burial, 
and  the  world  was  well-nigh  deprived  for  ever  of  the  consola- 
tions of  his  muse.  The  poet  recovered,  however,  from  his 
temporary  depression,  and  the  MS.  was  exhumed,  in  due 
course  to  be  handed  over  to  the  long-abhorred  printer.  The 
volume  of  '  Poems '  was  published  in  1870,  and  immediately 
established  Bossetti's  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
his  peculiar  genius  appealed.  The  'Blessed  Damozel,'  'Dante 
at  Verona,'  'Sister  Helen,'  and  'Stratton  Water,'  to  say 
nothing  of  debatable  '  Jenny,'  would  recommend  any  volume 
of  poems  to  the  cultured  reader ;  and  there  are  many  other 
pieces  in  the  1870  volume  which  possess  considerable  interest 
and  charm.  There  are  others  which  have  naturally  roused 
a  somewhat  keen  criticism,  and  to  those  we  shall  have  occa* 
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sion  to  refer  again.  The  criticism  and  the  applanse,  however, 
belonged  only  to  an  intellectually  artistic  minority.  To  the 
general,  Bossetti  is  still  caviare.  The  people  who  mourn  for 
Longfellow  have  probably  scarcely  heard  of  that  other  poet 
who  died  in  Thanet  on  April  9th,  1882,  at  the  early  age  of 
64 ;  whilst  the  select  circle  who  weep  for  their  Adonajs  have 
never  lent  their  delicate  tympanum  to  the  humbler  piping 
which  pleased  the  common  ear  of  Fhilistia. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  Bossetti  published  a  second 
volume  of  poetry,  and  enjoyed  the  psBan  of  delighted  critics 
which  greeted  the  '  coming '  of  '  Ballads  and  Sonnets.'  It 
was  no  doubt  an  event  in  the  literary  world.  The  earlier 
volume  had  not  indeed  won  the  popular  ear,  nor  was  it  ever 
meant  for  it ;  but  it  had  given  evidence  of  considerable  powers 
of  expression  and  unusual  imaginative  gifts,  and  was  alto- 
gether so  individual,  and  in  its  way  unique,  that  lovers  of 
poetry  were  anxious  to  see  the  working  of  this  vein^  which 
some  took  for  pure  gold,  and  others  for  common  brass  and 
yellow  clay.  In  some  respects  the  new  volume  is  disappointing, 
and  the  rapture  of  admiration  which  it  has  evoked  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  greater  merits  of  the  earlier  book.  *  Ballads 
and  Sonnets'  consists  of  three  ballads,  a  few  lyrics,  and 
101  sonnets  (of  which  half  appeared  in  the  1870  volume) ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  they  cannot  compare  in  power  or  originality 
with  the  poems  which  composed  the  former  collection. 
Nevertheless  the  new  poems  are  a  distinct  and  obvious  con- 
tinuation of  the  older  ones.  The  poet  has  developed  the 
ideas  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  given  them  the 
ripened  experience  of  middle  age.  What  strikes  one  in  the 
first  volume  occurs  again  in  the  second,  softened  perhaps  and 
matured,  but  the  same  in  thought  and  spirit.  The  new 
volume  is  Bossetti's  latest  expression  of  himself,  and  by  it, 
even  more  than  his  first,  will  his  influence  and  ideas  be  esti- 
mated. If  it  has  not  the  freshness  of  the  1870  poems,  it  has 
the  maturity  of  half-a-century's  experience  of  the  world ;  and 
we  shall  be  most  fair  to  the  poet  if  we  take  him  as  he  is  full 
grown,  than  if  we  judge  him  by  his  youth  and  first  beginnings. 

There  have  been  such  diverse  judgments  on  Bossetti's 
talents,  that  it  will  not  be  labour  lost  if  we  try  to  discover 
their  real  nature  and  to  examine  somewhat  carefully  the 
meaning  and  character  of  his  verse. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  dismiss  the  ballads  at  once,  since  they 
can  afford  no  insight  into  a  poet's  mind.  A  ballad  is  the 
record  of  an  episode  in  some  one  else's  life,  not  our  own ;  like 
a  history,  it  is  an  objective  narrative.    To  be  true^  a  ballad 
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must  hold  not  a  grain  of  the  writer's  personality.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  this  complete  subjection  of  self-conscioasness  is 
attained  in  a  modern  ballad;  but  at  least  it  is  always 
attempted.  Bossetti  comes  nearer  than  most  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  ballad.  In  his  first  volume,  '  Sister  Helen/ 
a  poem  of  great  power,  and  '  Stratton  Water'  have  the  true 
ballad  ring;  and  'The  8taff  and  the  Scrip'  is  only  less  happy. 
The  new  ballads  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  The  third,  '  The 
King's  Tragedy,'  which  Bossetti  himself  considered  his  most 
memorable  work,  is  by  far  the  most  faithful  to  the  old  spirit, 
and  (despite  the  unpardonable  liberties  the  poet  has  taken 
with  the  'King's  Quhair')  is  really  a  fine  composition.  We 
cannot  help  noting,  however,  the  anachronisms  of  nineteenth 
century  '  passionate  '  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  Kate  Bar- 
lass,  and  the  introduction  of  numerous  ejaculations  which 
are  foreign  to  the  ballad  style.  '  Bose  Mary '  is  a  narra- 
tive poem  on  a  weird  theme,  and  is  finely  executed ;  but  it 
is  no  ballad,  unless  an  affectation  of  archaisms  constitutes  a 
qualification.  As  a  ballad  we  cannot  admire  it ;  as  a  poem  it 
is  curiously  and  unwholesomely  beautiful,  and  shows  Bossetti's 
imaginative  and  creative  powers  in  a  new  and  impressive 
manner.  The  remaining  piece,  the  '  White  Ship,'  is  inferior 
to  the  others.  None  of  the  three  is  at  all  comparable,  as 
ballad,  to  '  Stratton  Water,'  where  we  see  what  Bossetti 
could  do,  but  seldom  did,  in  this  difficult  branch  of  poetic 
imitation.  Imitation  it  must  be,  for  the  power  and  inspira- 
tion of  ballads  are  gone.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  might  cry, 
'  Let  me  write  the  ballads  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  their  laws ; '  but  had  Fletcher  lived  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  he  would  have  substituted  'leading  articles'  for 
'  ballads.'  To  write  a  ballad  now,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
a  mode  of  thought  and  expression  which  is  no  longer  natural, 
and  hence  there  is  always  an  air  of  affectation  and  unreality 
about  a  modern  ballad.  Alexander  Smith  saw  clearly  the 
impossibility  of  successfully  imitating  this  lost  form  of 
popular  song.  'There  is  no  modern  attempt,'  he  writes, 
*  which  could  by  any  chance  be  mistaken  for  the  original. 
You  read  the  date  upon  it  as  legibly  as  upon  the  letter  you 
received  yesterday.  However  dexterous  the  workman,  he  is 
discovered  :  a  word  blabs,  the  turn  of  a  phrase  betrays  him.' 
All  that  can  be  said  of  Bossetti  as  a  ballad- writer  is  that  he 
was  a  better  artificer  than  most;  but  not  the  less  is  the 
counterfeit  detected. 

It  is  in  the  lyrics  and  sonnets  that  we  must  expect  to  find 
the  poet  himself.     In  the  present  volume  there  is  nothing 
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corresponding  to  'Dante  at  Verona'  of  the  earlier  work, 
wherein  we  caught  a  glimpse,  too  rare,  of  what  was  best  in 
Bossetti ;  nor  to  the  less  spontaneous,  but  still  very  beautiful, 

*  Blessed  Damozel,'  where  the  affectations  of  an  assumed  style 
cannot  hide  the  real  beauty  of  the  thought.    Nothing  in  the 

*  Ballads  and  Sonnets '  is  equal  to  these — the  gems,  as  we 
think,  of  the  earlier  '  Poems.'  But  among  the  lyrics  in  the 
new  volume  are  two  which  possess  a  certain  charm.  None  is 
more  graceful  and  tender  than  this — 

ALAS,  so  LONG ! 

Ah  t  dear  one,  we  were  young  so  long. 

It  seemed  that  youth  would  never  go, 
For  skies  and  trees  were  ever  in  song 

And  water  in  singing  flow, 
In  the  days  we  never  again  shall  know. 
Alas,  BO  long  1 
Ah !  then  was  it  all  spring  weather  ? 
Nay,  but  we  were  young  and  together. 

Ah  I  dear  one,  I*ve  been  old  so  long, 

It  seems  that  age  is  loth  to  part. 
Though  days  and  years  have  never  a  song ; 

And  oh  !  have  they  still  the  art 
That  warmed  the  pulses  of  heart  to  heart  ? 
Alas,  so  long  t 
Ah !  then  was  it  aU  spring  weather  ? 
Nay,  but  we  were  young  and  together. 

Ah  I  dear  one,  youVe  been  dead  so  long, — 

How  long  until  we  meet  again, 
Where  hours  may  never  lose  their  song 

Nor  flowers  forget  the  rain. 
In  glad  noonlight  that  never  shall  wane  ? 
Alas,  so  long  I 
Ah !  stiU  shall  it  be  then  spring  weather  ? 
And  ah  I  shaU  we  be  young  together  ? 

It  is  in  short,  delicate  songs  like  this  that  Bossetti  excels ; 
but  rarely  does  he  attain  the  perfection  of  form.  He  is 
seldom  wholly  master  of  his  metre,  and  is  constantly  com- 
pelled to  force  the  accent  or  '  pad'  the  sense  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  exigencies  of  rhythm.  *  Parted  Presence '  is  an  example 
of  this.  The  spirit  of  the  poem  is  far  nobler  than  of  '  Alas, 
so  long  ! '  but  the  execution  is  sometimes  tame  and  halting. 
In  the  first  verse,  the  line,  '  Draw  me  deep  to  its  sphere,'  in 
reference  to  his  absent  lady's  heart,  is  singularly  inappro- 
priate, and  is  clearly  due  to  the  necessities  of  rhyme ;  whilst 
in  the  third  verse  the  words — 
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The  honr-glass  shedB  its  sands 
All  day  for  the  dead  hours*  bier — 

are  abhorrent  to  a  nice  ear.  The  other  lyrics  are  on  a  much 
lower  level.  '  Soothsay '  is  a  series  of  commonplaces  ex- 
pressed with  little  attention  to  form.  Of  the  conceits  called 
*  Chimes  *  one  quotation  will  suffice — 

Lost  love-labour  and  lullaby, 
And  lowly  let  love  lie. 

Lost  love-tomorrow  and  love-fellow, 
And  love's  life  lying  low. 

Lovelorn  labour  and  life  laid  by, 
And  lowly  let  love  lie. 

Late  love-longing  and  life-sorrow, 
And  love*s  life  lying  low. 

Our  readers  may  investigate  the  meaning  of  this  if  they 
please ;  for  ourselves  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  an  exercise  in 
alliteration,  like  'Peter  Parley  picked  a  peck  of  pickled 
peppers,'  which  children  are  taught  to  repeat  as  a  test  of 
their  articulation.  There  are  seven  *  chimes'  like  this, 
but  little  else  in  the  lyrical  division  of  the  volume  that  is 
remarkably  bad  or  remarkably  good.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  'Cloud  Confines'  (to  which  the  poet  himself 
attached  the  highest  value),  Bossetti's  remaining  lyrics  pre- 
sent a  sustained  mediocrity  of  thought  and  expression.  From 
a  metrical  point  of  view,  there  is  but  one  graceful  lyric 
in  the  new  volume,  the  song  we  first  quoted.  As  to  thought 
and  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  prominent  idea; 
but  the  one  theme  that  appears  to  be  generally  present  to  the 
writer's  fancy  is  regret  for  past  youth  and  its  pleasures.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Bossetti  did  not  throw  his  full  strength  into 
song-writing,  for  though  he  published  many  weak  lyrics,  he 
has  written  two  or  three  that  are  almost  perfect. 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  sonnets  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  Bossetti's  mind.  It  is  known  that  he  sets  more 
value  upon  them  than  upon  his  other  compositions,  and  he 
was  admitted  on  many  sides  to  have  an  unusual  mastery  over 
the  sonnet  form.  It  is  true  he  allows  what  strict  sonnet 
writers  forbid:  he  sometimes  makes  his  sonnet  a  dialogue, 
or  distributes  the  thought  into  three  or  four  consecutive 
sonnets.  It  is  also  true  that  he  forces  the  accent,  and  that 
not  seldom.  The  forty-third  sonnet,  for  example,  contains 
three  false  accents — 
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LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

Bless  love  and  hope.  Full  many  a  withered  year 
^Vhirled  past  us,  eddying  to  its  cbiU  doomsday ; 
And  clasped  together  where  the  blown  leaves  lay. 

We  long  have  knelt  and  wept  full  many  a  tear. 

Tet  lo  I  one  hour  at  last,  the  Spring's  compeer, 
flutes  sofUy  to  us  from  some  green  byeway : 
Those  years,  those  tears  are  dead,  but  only  they ; — 

Bless  love  and  hope,  true  soul ;  for  we  are  here« 

Cling  heart  to  heart,  nor  of  this  hour  demand 
Whether  in  very  truth,  when  we  are  dead. 
Our  hearts  shall  wake  to  know  Love's  golden  head, 

Sole  sunshine  of  the  imperishable  land ; 
Or  but  discern,  through  life's  unfeatured  scope, 
Scorn-fired  at  length  the  illusive  eyes  of  Hope. 

Similar  faults  of  execution  could  be  pointed  out  in  many  of 
the  sonnets,  together  with  much  idle  dilettantism  in  words. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Bossetti  is  deficient  in 
the  poet's  instinct  for  metrical  effects.  On  the  contrary,  in 
some  effects  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  We  cannot  recall  any 
writer  who  has  shown  a  more  marvellous  management  of 
polysyllabic  words  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  most 
poets  as  metrically  impossible.  His  heavy  four  syllables 
sometimes  give  the  impression  of  a  great  wave  breaking 
on  the  beach.  Bat  in  spite  of  an  undoubted  rhythmical 
faculty,  his  verse  somehow  lacks  the  true  ring  of  music. 
Whether  it  is  an  intentional  affectation  of  archaic  pronun- 
ciations, or  an  inability  to  detect  the  accent  in  words  of  less 
than  four  or  five  syllables,  we  cannot  tell :  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  reader  is  constantly  arrested  by  the  necessity  of 
pronouncing  and  accenting  a  word  in  a  different  maimer  from 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  the  result  is  an  impres- 
sion of  roughness  and  slovenliness  about  the  verseJ 

But  what  we  wish  to  discover  is  something  greater  than  any 
questions  of  metre.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  Bossetti's  verse 
seldom  gives  pleasure  to  an  ear  attuned  to  music.  A  much 
wider  question  is  opened  out  when  we  come  to  discuss  Bos- 
setti's  spirit  or  meaning,  or  whatsoever  we  name  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  a  poet- 
There  is  a  popular  distinction  drawn  between  poets  of  form 
and  poets  of  thought.  It  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration.  With- 
out form,  we  take  it,  poetry  would  not  even  be  prose ;  and 
poetry  without  thought  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet 
the  distinction  represents  roughly  a  real  difference  between 
poets  who  deck  out  a  little  fancy  or  a  simple  thought  with  a 
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somptaous  encadrement  of  words^  and  poets  whose  idea  is  so 
much  to  them  that  they  will  not  stoop  to  fetter  it  too  closely 
with  the  restrictions  of  metre,  but  let  it  go  for  its  worth 
without  the  adornments  of  poetic  form.  In  the  present  day 
we  are  growing  tired  of  the  nice  metrical  accuracy  of 
Queen  Anne's  era.  We  expect  poetic  stuff  rather  than  finish 
of  form,  and  submit  to  Mr.  Morris's  and  Mr.  Browning's 
slovenliness  of  style  for  the  sake  of  the  thoughts  that  inform 
its  barbarity  with  a  poetic  glory  which  no  mere  perfection 
of  verse  could  create.  This  doubtless  is  a  passing  phase. 
Perfection  of  form  has  been  a  condition  of  the  highest  poetry 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  though  for  a  time,  in  deference 
to  the  genius  of  one  or  two  original  thinkers,  we  may  try  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  prefer  verse  that  cannot  be 
scanned,  we  shall  return  in  time  to  our  right  minds,  and 
whilst  we  admit  that  a  man  may  be  a  poet  and  yet  fail 
in  the  form  of  poetry,  we  shall  insist  that  such  a  man 
shall  express  himself  in  prose.  If  ever  there  was  a  prophet- 
poet,  that  man  was  Carlyle ;  but  he  recognized  his  limitations 
and  wrote  his  poet's  thoughts  in  prose.  So  in  the  end  must 
others  do,  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  master  poetic  form. 
Poeta  nasdtur,  non  Jit,  contains  a  truth,  but  it  has  a  reverse 
side.  You  must  be  bom  a  poet,  but  you  must  also  make 
jourself  one.  The  natural  material  needs  manipulation  be- 
fore it  becomes  pure  gold.  We  may  be  sure  ^schylus  went 
through  a  long  apprenticeship  of  mechanical  training  before 
he  wrote  *  Agamemnon.'  Just  now  we  may  choose  to  ignore 
this  fact ;  but  before  lon^  we  shall  recognize  that  a  poet  must 
work  if  he  wishes  us  to  hsten  to  him. 

Bossetti  apparently  has  not  worked:  poeta  non  /actus  est. 
Though  he  does  not,  like  Mr.  Morris,  intentionally  place 
metrical  ditches  and  fences  in  the  reader's  path,  he  certainly 
does  not  make  his  way  smooth.  In  spite  of  much  polishing, 
his  verse  is  angular  and  unfinished.  If  he  is  a  true  poet, 
if  poeta  natus  est,  this  faultiness  of  execution  can  only  be 
deplored ;  if  he  is  not  born  a  true  poet,  the  lack  of  form  is 
A  deficiency  which  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  grander 
failing.  And  here  we  enter  upon  controversial  questions. 
What  constitutes  a  true  poet  ?  What  is  poetry  ?  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  says  it  is  '  criticism  of  life,'  and  poetry  is 
greater  or  less  according  as  its  criticism  of  life  is  healthy  or 
unwholesome.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  handled  this  theory 
somewhat  roughly,  and  has  substituted  another,  that  poetiy 
is  the  representation  of  life.  It  is  not  hard  to  state  a  theory 
crudely  and  then  reduce  it  ad  absurdum,  and  Mr.  Arnold's 
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theory  has  much  more  in  it  than  Mr.  Austin  chooses  to  allow. 
The  truth  seems  to  lie  between  the  two.  Poetry  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  life  :  the  poet  is  he  who  enters  into  the  life  of  all 
mankind,  to  whom  every  experience  of  man  is  his  own,  who 
has  felt  in  himself  all  that  man  feels  collectively,  to  whom  no 
side  of  human  nature  is  closed,  but  aU  is  a  book  that  is  read. 
But  a  poet  is  more  than  this.  He  is  among  men,  but  not  of 
them.  While  he  experiences  all  that  they  experience,  his 
poet's  soul  sublimates  the  experience,  and  raises  it  into  a 
higher  world.  From  every  part  of  humanity  he  draws  the 
best ;  his  faculty  it  is  to  see  and  recognize  what  is  noblest  in 
every  development  of  man's  nature ;  and  with  that  alone  his 
poetry  has  to  do.  In  this  sense  his  work  is  a  criticism  of  life. 
With  the  poet's  intuition  he  discovers  the  nobility  that  under- 
lies human  actions  and  thoughts,  and  this  discovery  he  com- 
memorates in  song.  The  greater  the  poet,  the  wider  is  his  view 
of  life,  and  the  higher  and  fuller  his  critical  representation  of 
what  is  noblest  in  life.  Mr.  Austin  may  say  that  this  theory 
places  a  poet's  reputation  at  the  mercy  of  every  one's  private 
opinion  on  ethics  and  religion ;  but  he  knows  that  it  is  not  so. 
Mankind  at  large  is  perfectly  well  agreed  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  noble  thought  or  a  golden  deed.  There  are  differences 
in  detail,  but  the  principle  is  universal.  We  know  a  hi^ 
thought  and  recognize  a  great  action  when  we  read  or  hear 
or  see  it,  and  the  recognition  brings  about  in  us  an  answering 
thrill  of  enthusiasm  which  admits  of  no  denial.  This  instinct 
is  what  the  poet  appeals  to;  it  is  this  that  he  himself  possesses 
in  its  pui-est  and  most  penetratmg  form,  and  this  that  he 
strives  to  excite  and  raise  and  purify  in  the  world  that 
hearkens  to  him.  A  poet  has  an  inspiration  and  a  message 
to  deliver,  like  a  prophet.  What  Isaiah,  and  Buddha,  and  Si. 
Paul  are  to  some  nations  and  ages,  JBschylus,  and  Dante, 
and  Shakspere  have  been  to  others.  As  much  as  any  prophet 
of  old,  the  poet's  work  is  to  raise  men  from  their  baser  to 
their  better  selves,  and  show  them  the  best,  and  by  the 
showing  to  compel  them  to  worship  it  and  to  walk  in  it. 

What  is  the  message  that  Bossetti  has  delivered  to  his 
age  ?  How  did  he  see  into  the  depths  of  life  and  draw  forth 
from  the  fuller  and  wider  experience  of  a  poet  the  nobleness 
which  underlies  humanity,  and  '  for  which  the  whole  creation 
yearns '  when  the  true  poet  tells  of  its  beauty  ?  We  do  not 
ask  that  we  shall  find  all  the  sides  of  manysided  life  illumined 
by  one  poet's  touch.  He  must  feel  it  all,  but  he  will  feel  one 
side  most,  and  he  will  have  one  greatest  message  to  deliver- 
That  has  been  so  in  all  save  perhaps  the  few  unapproachable 
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masters  who  have  represented  all  that  is  greatest  in  life  as  it 
was  mirrored  in  their  widely  compassing  minds.  We  do  not 
demand  such  perfection  here.  All  we  seek  to  know  is  the  side 
of  life  that  is  uppermost  in  Bossetti's  poems,  and  his  power 
of  educing  the  best  and  the  noblest  parts  of  it.  In  the  101 
sonnets  entitled  *  The  House  of  Life  '  we  have  an  unrivalled 
opportunity.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  conscious  criticism  of 
life,  and  more  than  this,  a  complete  criticism,  for  the  prefixed 
note  tells  us  the  series  is  *  full.'  The  '  sonnet-sequence '  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  '  Youth  and  Change '  and  '  Change 
and  Fate.'  The  former  consists  of  fifty-nine  sonnets,  and 
these  we  must  consider  first.  After  two  preliminary  sonnets, 
'  Bridal  Birth  '  describes  how  a  woman  becomes  conscious  of 
love — '  creature  of  poignant  thirst  and  exquisite  hunger  '— 
and  the  result — 

Now  shadowed  by  liis  wings,  our  faces  yearn 
Together,  as  his  fullgrown  feet  now  range 

The  grove,  and  his  warm  hands  our  (ouch  prepare : 
Till  to  his  song  onr  bodiless  souls  in  turn 
Be  bom  his  children,  when  Death's  nuptial  ohange 

Leaves  us  for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 

No.  in.  after  describing  '  Love's  hour  ecstatically,  clothed 
with  his  fire,'  explains  the  happiness  of  the  feeling  *  I  am 
thine,  thou'rt  one  with  me.' 

No.  IV.,  *  Love  Sight,'  tells  how — 

in  the  dusky  hours  (we  two  alone) 
Close-kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  replies 
Thy  twilight-hidden  glimmering  visage  lies 
And  my  soul  only  sees  thy  soul  its  own. 

No.  V.  gives  the  motive  of  poetry — 

For  lo  I  in  some  poor  rhythmic  period, 
Lady,  I  fain  would  tell  how  evermore 
Thy  soul  I  know  not  from  thy  body,  nor 

Thee  from  myself,  neither  our  love  from  God. 

In  'The  Kiss'  (YI.)  Bossetti's  style  and  treatment  is 
typically  shown — 

What  smouldering  senses  in  death's  sick  delay, 

Or  seizure  of  malign  vicissitude, 

Can  rob  this  body  of  honour,  or  denude 
This  soul  of  wedding-raiment  worn  to-day  2 
For  lo  I  even  now  my  lady*s  lips  did  play 

With  these  my  hps  such  consonant  interlude 

As  laurelled  Orpheus  longed  for  when  he  wooed 
The  half-drawn  hungering  face  with  that  last  lay. 
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I  was  a  child  beneath  her  touch, — a  man 
When  breast  to  breast  we  clang,  even  I  and  she — 
A  spirit  when  her  spirit  looked  through  me — 
A  god  when  all  our  lifebreath  met  to  fan 
Our  lifeblood,  till  love's  emulous  ardours  ran 
Fire  within  fire,  desire  in  deity. 

No.  VII.,  '  Supreme  Surrender,'  speaks  of  a  certain  'sacred 
hour  for  which  the  years  did  sigh,'  with  much  concerning 
hands  round  necks,  'abandoned  hair,'  and  'the  queen  heart  in 
sovereign  overthrow.'  No.  VIII.  proceeds  on  similar  lines, 
and  treats  of  '  anhungering '  and  'shadowy  hair '  and  'sealing 
with  thy  mouth  his  immortality.'  In  IX.,  'Passion  and 
Worship,'  we  thought  to  find  some  change  in  the  theme,  but 
'  worship '  seems  only  a  *  wan '  shadow  of  '  passion/  passion 
in  its  exhausted  aspect — 

Where  wan  water  trembles  in  the  grove 
And  the  wan  moon  is  aU  the  light  thereof. 

Sonnet  X.,  a  'Portrait,'  lays  chief  stress  on  mouth  and 
kiss;  XI.  describes  a  '  Love-letter,'  'warmed  by  her  hand  and 
shadowed  by  her  hair.  Her  bosom  to  the  writing  closelier 
pressed ; '  XII.  is  the  walk  of  two  lovers,  '  whose  bodies  lean 
unto  Each  other's  visible  sweetness  amorously,'  and  so  forth. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  or  desirable  to  multiply  examples  of  this 
kind.  All  the  sonnets  on  '  Youth  and  Change '  are  on  this 
one  subject,  and  treat  it  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It  will 
be  enough  to  quote  two  or  three  typical  instances  of 
Eossetti's  motif.  In  Sonnet  XIII.,  '  Youth's  Antiphony,'  after 
recording  a  foolish  little  dialogue  between  lovers,  he  distinctly 
sets  forth  his  ideal  of  life — 

Ah  !  happy  they  to  whom  such  words  as  these 
In  youth  have  served  for  speech  the  whole  day  long, 
Hour  after  hour,  remote  from  the  world^s  throng, 
"Work,  contest,  fame,  all  life's  confederate  pleas — 
"What  while  love  breathed  in  sighs  and  -silences 
Through  two  blent  souls  one  rapturous  undersong. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  love  this  is  which  is  to  be 
the  motive  of  life  and  the  sum  of  blessedness.  In  a  series  of 
three  sonnets  (LVI.-LVII.)  we  find  a  description  of  '  True 
Woman.'  In  the  first,  '  Herself,'  we  are  told  she  is  '  a  sweet- 
ness,' 'a  bodily  beauty,'  'an  essence,'  'a  music,'  'all  this 
'neath  one  soft  bosom's  swell — That  is  the  flower  of  life,'  which 
man  can  know  *  but  as  a  sacred  secret ' — apparently,  however, 
a  secret  that  need  not  be  kept  sacred.  The  second  depicts 
'  Her  Love ' — 
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Lo !  they  are  one.    With  wifely  breast  to  breast 
And  circling  arms,  she  welcomes  all  command 
Of  love,  her  soul  to  answering  ardours  fanned : 

Yet  as  mom  springs  or  twilight  sinks  to  rest 

Ah  t  who  shall  say  she  deems  not  loveliest 
The  hour  of  sisterly  sweet  hand-in-hand  ? 

The  last  three  lines  of  course  accentuate  the  preceding  idea. 
The  third  part  of  the  picture  describes  *  Her  Heaven/  which 
is — 

In  every  kiss  sealed  fast 
To  feel  the  first  kiss,  and  forbode  the  last. 

In  another  place,  Sonnet  XXXI.  'Her  Gifts'  are  thus 
finely  described — 

High  grace,  the  dower  of  queens;  and  therewithal 

Some  wood-bom  wonder's  sweet  simplicity ; 

A  glance  like  water  brimming  with  the  sky 
Or  hyacinth-light  where  forest-shadows  fall ; 
Such  thrilling  pallor  of  cheek  as  doth  enthral 

The  heart ;  a  mouth  whose  passionate  forms  imply 

All  music  and  all  silence  held  thereby ; 
Deep  golden  locks,  her  sovereign  coronal ; 
A  round  reared  neck,  meet  column  of  Love's  shrine, 

To  cling  to  when  the  heart  takes  sanctuary ; 

Hands  which  for  ever  at  Love's  bidding  be. 
And  soft- stirred  feet  still  answering  to  his  sign ; — 

These  are  her  gifts,  as  tongue  may  tell  them  o'er. 

Breathe  low  her  name,  my  soul ;  for  that  means  more. 

Once  more,  to  make  certainty  more  sure,  let  us  read 
Eossetti's  conception  of  '  Soul-light '  (XXVIII.)  We  have  seen 
his  idea  of  bodily  beauty,  the  following  concerns  the  soul — 

After  the  fulness  of  all  rapture,  still, 
As  at  the  end  of  some  deep  avenue 
A  tender  glamour  of  day,  there  comes  to  view 

Far  in  your  eyes  a  yet  more  hungering  thrill. 

Such  as  Love's  soul-winnowing  hands  distil 
Even  from  his  inmost  ark  of  light  and  dew. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  Love  had  winnowed  the 
soul  till  it  was  eliminated.  Finally,  in  XYII.,  'Beauty's 
Pageant,'  the  changes  in  a  woman's  form  and  face  are  said  to 
be  lovelier  than  dawn  or  sunset,  or  May  flowers  or  summer 
song;  and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  one  woman  is  in- 
tended. Sonnet  XXXVII.,  the  '  Love-moon,'  defends  plurality 
of  loves. 

The  motive,  therefore,  of  the  first  part  of  Bossetti's 
*  Sonnet-sequence '  is  that  animal  passion  is  the  divine  part 
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of  life,  and  a  woman  is  adorable  only  from  that  point  of 
view.  After  a  careful  and  protracted  study,  we  must  affirm 
that  there  is  nothing  else  notable  in  the  long  length  of  these 
fifty-nine  sonnets  on  '  Youth  and  Change.*  We  are  very  far 
from  denying  that  they  contain  much  that  may  be  termed 
poetical  in  a  true  sense.  They  show  the  poet's  sensibility  to 
the  influence  of  nature,  to  the  sovereign  power  of  beauty  in 
every  form ;  they  exhibit  a  power  of  imagination,  and  an 
msight  into  the  hidden  resemblances  and  sympathies  be- 
tween things  animate  and  inanimate,  which  should  be  capable 
of  producing  true  poetic  work.  But  these  qualities  are  pros- 
tituted to  an  unworthy  purpose.  What  we  have  described  as 
the  main  motive  of  these  fifty-nine  sonnets  masters  every 
faculty  of  the  poet ;  and  gifts  that  might  be  used  to  noble 
ends  are  turned  to  the  vile  use  of  pandering  to  a  debased 
and  unworthy  conception  of  life  and  conduct.  Apart  from 
this  crowning  error,  however,  there  is  in  Eossetti's  poetry  a 
certain  lack  of  spontaneity,  a  ring  of  falsehood,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  reader.  His  poems 
do  not  move ;  they  do  not  come  warm  from  the  heart.  We 
always  fancy  Bossetti  adorning  himself  with  a  lily — ^like 
Haydn  with  his  dress  suit  and  diamond  ring — and  calmly 
sitting  down  to  manipulate  the  English  language.  How  well 
he  can  manipulate  it  sometimes  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sonnet — a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  round  reared 
necks  and  passionate  lips  which  we  have  been  enduring^— 

XLIV.— CLOUD  AND  WIND. 

Love,  should  I  fear  death  most  for  you  or  me  ? 

Tet  if  you  die,  cannot  I  follow  you, 

Forcing  the  straits  of  change  ?    Alas  t  hut  who 
Shall  wrest  a  hond  from  night's  inveteracy. 
Ere  yet  my  hazardous  soul  put  forth,  to  he 

Her  warrant  against  all  her  haste  might  rue  ? 

Ah  I  in  your  eyes  so  reached  what  dmnh  adieu, 
"What  unsunned  gyres  of  waste  eternity  ? 

And  if  I  die  the  first,  shall  death  he  then 
A  lampless  watch-tower  whence  I  see  you  weep  ? 
Or  (woe  is  me  1)  a  hed  wherein  my  sleep 
Ne'er  notes  (as  death's  dear  cup  at  last  you  drain) 
The  hour  when  you  too  learn  that  all  is  vain, 
And  that  Hope  sows  what  Love  shall  never  reap  ? 

Even  here  the  thought  is  purely  selfish.  It  is  he  who  is 
to  be  spared  the  pain  of  separation  ;  it  does  not  matter  what 
she  feels.  It  is  torture  to  the  poor  lover  to  see  her  weep, 
but  in  itself  her  weeping  was  probably  rather  pleasant. 
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The  second  part,  '  Change  and  Pate/  Sonnets  LX.  to  CI., 
is  the  correlative  of  the  first.  Age  comes  on,  youth's  enjoy- 
ments are  no  longer  possible,  the  object  of  life  is  departed, 
and  death  draws  nigh  apace.  This  is  the  one  theme  of  the 
second  part.  It  is  fall  of  the  last  '  Wild  pageant  of  the 
accumulated  past  That  claiigs  and  flashes  for  a  drowning 
man ; '  it  is  full  of  sad  regrets  for  dead  joys. 

I  say :  Alas,  our  fruit  bath  wooed  the  sun 
Too  long — 'tis  fallen  and  floats  adown  the  stream. 

Lo,  the  last  clusters  ?    Pluck  them  every  one, 
And  let  us  sup  with  summer,  ere  the  gleam 

Of  autumn  set  the  year's  pent  sorrow  free, 

And  the  woods  wail  like  echoes  from  the  sea. 

(LXXXII.) 

This  and  many  similar  wails  are  only  morbid  varieties 
of  the  careless  epicureanism  which  is  heard  in  'Freu't 
euch  des  Lebens.'  There  are  certainly  some  fine  sonnets 
in  this  second  part.  The  three  entitled  '  The  Choice '  are 
remarkable ;  '  Lost  Days  '  and  '  The  One  Hope  '  are  skilful 
and  significant,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  the 
second  part.  But  the  amorous  tone  of  '  Youth '  survives  in 
regretful  old  age.  The  poet,  *  as  hia  mother  kissed  his  eyes,* 
cannot  help  thinking  '  of  what  her  kiss  tvas  when  his  father 
wooed '  (LXIII.)  The  innate  impurity  of  this  thought  must 
appal  any  man  who  has  any  comprehension  of  the  most 
beautifui  of  human  relations ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
writer  who  could  think  thus  of  a  mother  should  be  unable  to 
resist  a  fleshly  touch  even  in  his  portrait  of  the  'Blessed 
Damozel,'  whose  bosom  warmed  the  bar  of  Heaven.  In  this 
second  part  of  the  sonnet-sequence  the  poet  still  dreams  of 
his  '  own  high-bosomed  beauty,'  and  when  he  tries  to  describe 
'  Sotd'Beauty'  his  ideas  centre  in  '  flying  hair  and  fluttering 
hem ; '  but  when  he  writes  of  '  Body's  Beauty  *  (LXXVIII.)  he 
tells  of  Lilith.     *  Where,'  he  once  more  declaims — 

Is  he  not  found,  O  Lilith,  whom  shed  scent 

And  soft-shed  kisses,  and  soft  sleep  shall  snare  9 
Lo  I  as  that  youth's  eyes  burned  at  thine,  so  went 
Thy  spell  through  him  and  left  his  straight  neck  bent, 
And  round  his  heart  one  strangling  golden  hair. 

We  remember  *  Eden's  Bower '  in  the  former  volume,  where 
Lilith  seduces  the  primordial  snake  in  language  which  is 
nothing  less  than  shameless,  and  we  can  only  deplore  the  fact 
that  Rossetti  thought  fit  to  revive  a  theme  which  is  generally 
buried  in  the  assizes  of  agricultural  districts. 
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The  general  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  hundred 
sonnets  of  the  '  House  of  Life '  is  that  the  first  part  describes 
a  young  rake  rejoicing  in  his  sensuality;  the  second  part 
describes  an  old  rake  deploring  that  his  sins  have  left  him^ 
and  gloating  over  the  vicious  memories  that  alone  survive  to 
him.  This  is  the  message  that  Bossetti  gives  to  his  age — 
that  what  in  man  is  nearest  allied  to  the  brutes  is  the  only 
thing  worth  singing  and  living  for.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  our  meaning.  We  do  not  thus  blaspheme  hve.  Bossetti 
does  not  deal  with  love,  does  not  comprehend  love.  ELis 
'  love '  is  accurately  described  by  a  coarse  but  scriptural 
word.  Bodily  beauty  is  all  he  dreams  of,  and  his  verse 
knows  nothing  in  love  but  what  feeds  upon  this.  Those  who 
have  seen  his  paintings  of  women— his  Lilith  above  all — 
know  what  his  ideal  is :  the  heavy  sensual  lips,  the  '  an- 
hungoring'  eyes,  and  'thirsty'  expression  of  the  face,  set 
upon  a  '  round  reared  neck '  that  never  could  have  belonged 
to  the  head.  But  whilst  the  '  love '  Bossetti  describes  has 
scarcely  a  thought  of  mind  or  soul,  hardly  a  quality  that  is 
pure  or  high,  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  '  passionate '  expres- 
sions like  '  the  love-lines  of  her  mouth,'  or  its  '  culled  sweet- 
ness' (the  sweetness  of  Bossetti*s  women  always  lias  been 
'  culled '),  the  '  sweet  dimness  of  her  loosened  hair's  down- 
fall About  thy  face,'  'His  lips,  two  writhen  flakes  of  flame,' 
and  the  like,  into  the  beUef  that  the  animal  passion  of  which 
Bossetti  has  constituted  himself  the  poet  is  a  strong  or  virile 
one.  Bather  is  it  the  unwholesome  refuse  of  a  jaded  appetite. 
There  is  nothing  manly  in  Bossetti's  verse. 

One  theory  about  these  sonnets  is  worth  noticing.  There 
are  some  who  forbid  their  daughters  to  read  Swinburne's 
poetry,  but  allow  '  The  House  of  Life,'  because  they  believe 
it  describes  married  happiness !  It  seems  to  us  that  if  this 
is  so  it  only  aggravates  the  offence.  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetical 
ethics  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  they  are;  but 
Bossetti's  sonnets  find  their  way  into  honest  homes  because, 
forsooth,  they  describe  conjugal  felicity  !  It  must  be  a  strange 
kind  of  felicity  that  finds  a  satisfaction  in  advertizing  itself, 
and  we  do  not  think  many  husbands  would  care  to  publish 
their  married  happiness  after  this  fashion.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  find  any  ground  for  this  peculiar  defence  of 
Bossetti's  flesh-tints. 

In  what  sense  can  we  call  this  poetry  ?  Where  is  the  wide 
outlook  and  all-embracing  sympathy  of  the  poet  ?  If  this  is 
'  criticism  of  life,'  it  is  criticism  of  that  sort  which  is  more 
accurately  termed  libel.    If  it  is  'representation  of  life,'  it  is 
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a  representation  of  the  kind  which  now  and  again  causes 
photographers  to  be  haled  before  the  magistrate.  If  this  is 
poet's  prophecy,  it  is  the  prophecy  of  the  priests  of  Baal. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  tells  of  a  poet's  instinct  or  inspi- 
ration. Instead  of  the  glance  that  purifies  all  it  sees,  we  are 
met  with  the  unclean  look  that  should  have  been  buried  with 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Where  we  seek  for  a  guide,  and  a 
hand  to  raise  us  into  the  higher  world  of  poetry  and  music, 
we  find  only  a  seducer,  and  a  claw  that  wounds  the  finer 
tissues  of  the  heart.  Are  there  no  healthy  ringing  pseans  of 
true  love,  that  we  should  listen  devoutly  to  this  puling  wail  ? 
Is  there  no  poetry  in  the  world,  that  we  should  call  that 
poetry  which  has  but  one  theme,  and  that  the  loves  of  the 
beasts  ?  It  is  true  there  have  been  such  before,  and  they 
have  found  their  audience.  Ovid's  'Amores'  are  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  vein,  only  a  little  more  honest  in  their  licen- 
tiousness. But  though  there  will  ever  be  writers  ready  to 
gratify  prurient  taste,  these  writers  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  poets  of  the  world.  The  masters  of  divine  song  will 
not  long  be  sullied  by  such  association.  Ovid  was  a  poet, 
but  he  was  the  poet  of  wantons.  Eossetti's  *  House  of  Life ' 
in  like  manner  may  become  as  notorious,  but  only  as  the 
'  House  of  Ill-Fame.' 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
so  unprofitable  a  subject,  if  Bossetti  were  not  a  part,  and  a 
notable  part,  of  a  definite  movement.  It  is  not  so  wide  or 
general  a  movement  as  yet  as  it  would  have  itself  thought, 
and  the  noise  it  makes  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual 
dimensions.  But  it  is  still  a  movement  supported  by  an 
influential  and,  it  must  be  owned,  an  educated  party,  and  led 
by  men  of  considerable  talent,  and  it  is  just  now  in  a  pro- 
selytizing humour,  and  appears  to  be  making  way  among 
people  who  do  not  clearly  recognize  what  they  are  following. 
This  movement  may  be  called  the  Neo-Greek  movement,  and 
it  consists  in  taking  up  one  side  of  the  Greek  character,  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  making  this  the  highest  and  the 
sole  occupation  of  life.  A  set  of  English  people  are  imitating 
the  first  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  Humanists, 
when  the  new  learning  opened  out  the  forgotten  treasures  of 
classical  literature,  and  the  cultivated  world  went  mad  over 
the  discovery.  We  know  how  soon  the  worship  of  beauty  as 
revealed  by  the  study  of  Greek  degenerated  in  Italy  into  the 
lowest  forms  of  sensuality,  and  how  the  new  learning  in  un- 
worthy  hands  became  an  instrument  of  man's  eternal  craving 
after  the  excitements  of  the  senses.     In  the  present  day 
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history  seems  to  be  repeating  itself^  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  thought  and  Greek  art  and  Greek  ideas  generally  is 
bringing  about  its  too  common  result  in  a  weakening  of  the 
moral  sense.  It  were  indeed  a  strange  peryerseness  that 
would  refuse  to  Hellenic  literature  and  civilization  their  high 
position  among  the  great  influences  of  the  world.  The 
services  which  ancient  Greece  rendered  to  European  progress 
are  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and  to  depreciate  their  value 
would  be  merely  to  display  an  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the 
world's  history.  Nevertheless  the  indiscriminate  admiration 
of  everything  Greek  which  is  now  the  vogue  is  a  little  irritating 
to  a  well-balanced  mind.  Because  the  Greeks  were  supreme 
in  some  things  of  the  highest  moment,  it  does  not  follow  they 
were  unrivalled  in  all;  and  because  some  of  the  ideas  of 
Greek  civilization  have  been  a  priceless  bequest  to  humanity, 
it  does  not  follow  that  everytlung  they  thought  and  did  was 
good.  Yet  there  are  people  nowadays  who  will  not  hear  of 
a  rational  criticism  of  Greek  life ;  who  admire  Greek  art,  and 
therefore  run  wild  about  the  crude  barbarities  of  grotesque 
vase-paintings;  or,  taking  a  different  and  opposite  course, 
discover  moral  lessons  in  the  pictures  of  Pompeian  vice  and 
talk  with  holy  rapture  of  Antinous.  Sometimes  this  enthu- 
siasm provokes  a  faint  amusement ;  but  it  is  often  carried 
to  lengths  which  render  it  alike  tiresome  and  offensive. 
One  is  weary  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  Benaissance,  with 
their  perversions  of  Hellenic  ideas,  and  their  adoration  of 
the  decay  of  Greek  civilization  and  the  age  of  the  decline  of 
Eome.  There  is  enough  that  is  great  in  the  brief  prime 
of  Hellas,  without  seeking  guidance  from  its  decadence. 

The  spirit  of  the  modem  school  of  Greek  worshippers  is, 
however,  the  spirit  of  the  latter  days  of  the  empire.  What  is 
best  in  Greek  life  and  art  is  set  aside  in  favour  of  those  pro- 
versions  and  degradations  which  ever  accompany  the  fall  of 
great  system.  So  we  have  in  the  modem  school  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  love  of  the  body  for  the  worship  of  beauty,  and  the 
cult  of  a  material  thing  instead  of  the  adoration  of  an  idea. 
In  art,  in  poetry,  in  criticism,  the  same  tendency  is  seen. 
The  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  with  the  painters  of  this  school  is 
that  of  a  woman  exhausted  by  sensuality ;  the  ideal  of  poetic 
power  is  that  of  a  man  given  over  to  his  passions,  and  to  the 
detailed  description  of  them  ;  whilst  the  critic  has  no  epithets 
or  metaphors  but  those  derived  from  sensual  enjoyment,  and 
praises  or  blames  according  as  the  object  of  his  criticism  is  or 
is  not  'passionate.'  This  may  seem  a  sweeping  generaUza- 
tion,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  tendency  to 
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extol  whatever  is  natural,  which  in  this  case  means  animal, 
in  art  and  literature,  may  be  detected  in  all  the  works  of  the 
school  to  which  we  refer,  and  forms  a  most  significant  fact 
in  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  devotees  of  Hellenic  culture 
seem  to  forget  that  life  is  not  made  up  of  the  beautiful,  and 
that  the  worship  of  beauty  alone  will  not  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  human  heart.  They  forget  what  is  equally  vital,  that 
the  worship  of  the  beautiful  has  often  led  and  still  leads  to 
much  that  is  morally  deformed.  Christianity  has  been 
charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  life, 
and  there  are  those  who  are  so  wrapped  up  in  Hellenic  super- 
stition that  they  can  see  nothing  but  Vandalism  in  the 
evangelization  of  Europe.  One  of  the  priceless  gifts  that 
Christianity  gave  the  world  was  the  ideal,  not  merely  of 
chastity,  but,  far  wider  and  deeper,  of  purity.  It  is  against 
this  Christian  ideal  of  life  that  the  modem,  like  the  ancient, 
pagan  rebels.  Mr.  Bossetti's  verse,  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  pictures, 
Mr.  Pater's  criticism,  and  the  multitude  of  feebler  echoes  they 
have  aroused,  are  so  many  pagan  protests  against  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  purity.  It  is  as  well  to  recognize  this  fact  clearly, 
and  deliberately  weigh  the  issues  involved.  How  vital  these 
are  it  needs  not  to  say ;  but  our  readers  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider them  before  they  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  the  voice  of  this  modern  revival  of  pagan 
sensuality  can  be  true  poetry,  or  its  representation  true  art. 
We  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  sense  and  judgment  of 
Englishmen  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  verdict* 

[It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  state  tbat  it  was  in  the  Editor's 
hands  for  publication  early  in  the  year,  some  weeks  therefore  before  the 
publication  of  the  April  number  of  'The  Edinburgh  Beview,*  which 
contains  an  article  on  Bossetti's  poems  agreeing  in  many  respects  with 
the  views  expressed  above. — Md,  Brit.  Quart,] 


Abt.  VI. — The  Situation  in  Ireland. 

The  agrarian  discontent  of  generations  has  at  last  produced 
a  social  revolution  which  has  shaken  the  whole  framework  of 
Irish  society.  This  is  the  true  name  for  the  movement  which 
has  so  profoundly  affected  the  fortunes  of  every  class  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  a  mere  alteration  of  tenure,  it  is  the 
reconstitution  of  society;  and  it  is  testing  day  by  day  the 
strength  of  political  principles,  the  laws  of  property,  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong.     Fourteen  years  ago,  Mr.  John 
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Stuart  Mill,  in  suggesting  principles  of  agrarian  reform  which 
are  now  substantially  embodied  in  the  Land  Act,  conceded 
that  they  were  revolutionary,  but  maintained  that  revolu- 
tionary measures  were  the  things  now  required,  though  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  revolution  should  be  violent,  still 
less  that  it  should  be  unjust.  Everybody  must  concede  that 
if  Ireland  had  been  an  island  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  farther 
off,  the  social  revolution  now  in  progress  would  have  been 
effected  ages  ago  without  the  least  resistance,  for  twelve 
thousand  landlords  would  have  been  powerless  against  six 
hundred  thousand  farmers.  There  is  no  recorded  instance 
in  history  of  a  government  being  able  to  impose  a  tenure 
detested  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  case  of  Ireland  is  no 
exception,  for,  though  the  English  tenure  was  imposed  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Lecky  has  eloquently  shown  that  it 
has  been  the  one  disturbing  cause  in  all  Irish  history.  It 
is  possible  to  crush  an  insurrection,  but,  as  the  DiQce  of 
Wellington  sagaciously  observed,  *  it  is  impossible  to  crush  a 
social  war  raging  upon  half  a  million  farms.'  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  has  but  a  poor  conception  of  the  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  when  he  charges  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  being  the  author  of  the  social  revolt,  for,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  the  Devon  Commissioners  warned  the  landlords  of 
the  perils  *  which  threatened  their  property,  and  which  must 
increase  every  day  that  they  defer  to  establish  the  rights 
of  their  tenants  on  a  definite  and  equitable  basis.'  The 
warning  was  quite  unheeded  by  Irish  landlords  and  by 
British  statesmen,  till  Mr.  Gladstone  initiated  the  agrarian 
reforms  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  time  may  yet  come 
when,  perhaps,  the  landlords  themselves  may  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy's  remark,  that  no  measure 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ever  tended  to  the  disturbance  of  sound 
existing  systems,  but  rather  to  the  settlement  of  our  institu- 
tions on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  not  attempted  to  crush  but  to  control  the  social  revolution 
of  to-day  by  carrying  out  an  agrarian  compromise  which 
prevents  the  plunder  of  the  landlords. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  change  in  the  social 
organization  of  Ireland  has  been  accompanied  by  many 
painful  and  untoward  incidents.  There  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  oldest 
landlords  have  declared  that  they  do  not  know  the  people. 
The  loyalty,  deference,  and  submissiveness  which  the 
confiscations  and  conquests  of  generations  could  not  destroy, 
have  at  last  given  way  in  the  present  crisis.     The  peasant 
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will  hardly  now  touch  his  hat  to  his  landlord.  The  change 
does  not  spring  from  any  belief  in  the  natural  equality  of 
men,  or  from  any  passion  for  social  levelling ;  but  it  argues, 
on  the  part  of  a  race  who  have  always  accepted  the  social 
hierarchy  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  a  profound  dis- 
satisfaction, if  hot  a  sullen  resentment,  at  the  whole  race  of 
landlords,  based  on  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
Unhappily  this  is  not  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Though  the  struggle  of  the  peasantry  has  not  gone  the  length 
of  civil  war  or  developed  into  the  atrocities  of  the  servile  con- 
test in  France,  which  ended  after  two  years  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  landlords,  it  has  been  marked  by  forms  of  crime  incom- 
patible with  the  very  existence  of  civilization,  while  in  many 
districts  the  incentives  to  crime  supplied  from  abroad,  the 
revived  vigour  of  the  law  in  enforcing  ejectments,  and  the 
misery  of  the  lowest  class  to  whom  the  Land  Act  promises 
nothing,  have  changed  an  agrarian  movement  into  something 
very  like  a  French  jacquerie.  Both  landlords  and  tenants 
have  suffered  greatly.  Many  landlords  have  received  no 
rents  for  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and  have  in  consequence 
been  involved  in  grave  embarrassments.  The  commissioners 
of  income  tax  have  made  allowance  for  incomes  that  have  not 
been  realized,  but  the  whole  class  of  people  deriving  their 
income  from  mortgages  and  charges  upon  land  have  had 
to  share  in  the  embarrassments  of  the  landlords.  If  the 
land  is  encumbered  to  the  extent  of  half  its  value — that  is, 
£100,000,000 — as  an  influential  Iiish  landlord  stated  in  last 
January,  we  can  well  understand  how  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  persons  must  have  suffered  from  the  withholding 
of  rent.  Large  numbers  of  delicately  reared  women  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  or  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
generosity  of  friends,  or  upon  public  funds.  Many  landlords 
have  sold  off  their  horses  and  carriages;  others  have  tem- 
porarily broken  up  their  establishments  in  Ireland;  and 
others  have  been  dependent  upon  their  friends.  Many  who 
attempted  to  recover  their  rents  by  process  of  law  only  found 
themselves  involved  in  deeper  embarrassment.  In  one  case  a 
landlord  spent  £800  in  law  costs ;  his  money  failed,  and  he 
gave  up  the  fight  in  despair.  In  other  cases,  like  that  of 
Lord  Cloncurry,  who  has  succeeded  in  evicting  several 
hundred  families  in  county  Limerick,  the  landlords  find  the 
farms  useless  in  their  hands,  for  no  tenant  will  venture  to 
take  them  through  the  fear  of  agrarian  violence.  As  a 
natural  consequence  the  shopkeeping  class,  especially  in 
Dublin,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
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ments  of  their  best  customers.  In  fact,  Irish  trade  has 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  will  not  recover  for  years. 
Bat  the  landlords  have  not  been  the  chief  or  the  only  sufferers 
in  the  present  crisis.  Many  tenants  in  the  south  and  west 
had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty  during  the  bad  seasons  of 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Tuke  afi&rms,  indeed,  that  nearly 
a  fifth  of  the  Irish  people  always  live  in  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty.  More  than  200,000  families — that  is,  a  million  of 
people — have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  from  one  to 
ten  acres  of  poor  bog  land.  But  the  bad  seasons  brought  the 
bulk  of  these  people  at  once  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  They 
could  pay  no  debts  either  to  shopkeeper  or  to  lahdlord,  and 
many  of  them  would  have  perished  but  for  State  relief.  In 
every  part  of  Ireland,  however,  the  landlords  have  been  carry- 
ing out  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  under  circumstances 
involving  the  greatest  suffering.  Try  to  realize  what  eviction 
means.  It  is  not  the  mere  transference  of  a  farmer's  energies 
from  one  farm  to  another,  or  from  one  country  to  another,  it 
is  the  annihilation  of  his  living;  for  he  has  no  other  trade, 
and  he  has  usually  no  money  either  to  purchase  a  new  £armor 
to  pay  his  passage  to  America.*  He  must  betake  himself 
immediately  to  the  workhouse,  either  to  spend  his  years  in 
weary  despondency  within  its  dismal  walls  or  to  emerge  from 
it  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  t    Many  of  them  have  planted 

*  The  official  returns  of  eyictionB  for  the  quarter  ending  Slet  December,  18S1, 
show  the  foUowing  result — 

Families.  Persons. 

Ulster    1219  5686 

Leinster    692  8312 

Connaught   784  4378 

Munster    720  3965 

Total     ....        3415        UMl 


The  Ulster  evictions  are  almost  doable  those  of  the  other  provinces,  because 
there  is  no  intimidation  to  check  the  action  of  the  landlords  in  the  northern 
proTlnoe.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  evicted  were  replaced  as  caretakers.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  showed  in  the  debate  on  the  Arrears  Bill  that  the  evictions  were  now 
increasing — ^no  donbt  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  Land  League  and  the  revived 
vigour  of  the  law — the  average  number  in  each  quarter  for  1880  being  473,  and 
for  1881,  805.  The  evictions  for  the  quarter  ending  March,  1882,  were  805,  while 
in  April  alone  they  amounted  to  519,  the  highest  figure  yet  reached.  As  evic- 
tions are  the  cause  of  outrage,  an  Anears  Bill  is  the  imperative  requirement  of 
the  moment. 

t  Mr.  Trevelyan  referred  in  the  last  week  of  May  to  the  fact  that  in  three 
days  160  families,  numbering  750  persons,  had  been  ejected  in  Connemaza,  and 
that  a  large  crowd  was  at  the  door  of  the  workhouse  asking  admission,  though 
only  one  person  was  necessaiy  to  make  application  for  each  family.  He  said 
that  these  tenants  were  not  extravagant  or  idle,  or  in  terror  of  the  Land  League. 
Ejectments  in  such  cases  necessarily  increase  the  burden  of  poor-rates  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant. 
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themBelves  down  in  wooden  huts  erected  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  old  farms,  and  are  entirely  dependent 
for  subsistence  upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  Those 
tenants  who  have  money  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to 
America  are  swelling  the  stream  of  that  tide  of  emigration 
which  has  set  in  in  such  extraordinary  volume  this  year. 
But  the  miseries  of  eviction  are  not  the  only  form  of  suffering 
to  which  the  tenantry  have  been  exposed  in  the  present  crisis. 
It  is  the  tenants  and  not  the  landlords  who  have  for  the  most 
part  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  Land  League  or  the  Moon-* 
lighters.  Wherever  a  tenant  has  been  suspected  of  paying 
his  rent,  or  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
ejected,  he  has  either  been  murdered  or  maimed,  or  burnt  out 
of  his  house,  or  his  corn-ricks  or  his  cattle  destroyed.  Thus 
the  social  revolution  has  not  been  able  to  complete  itself 
without  inflicting  a  large  amount  of  suffering  upon  almost 
every  class  in  the  Ldsh  community.  Mr.  Sexton  regards  all 
this  suffering  as  clear  gain, '  for  that  which  appeared  to  be 
loss,  that  which  entailed  suffering  on  so  many  honest  men 
and  many  helpless  women  and  children,  was  after  all  but  the 
discipline  which  proved  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  their  race.' 
But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  suffering,  it 
is  an  outrage  on  morals  for  any  man  to  absolve  or  excuse 
those  who  have  inflicted  it  with  a  ferocity  which  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  civil  war. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  sufferings  of  the  various  classes 
in  Ireland  who  have  been  affected  by  the  social  revolution  to 
consider  their  various  and  conflicting  policies,  we  shall  And 
that  they  have  all  been  gravely  discredited  by  mistakes,  per- 
versities, and  follies  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  other  country  passing  through  a  similar 
crisis.  The  Land  Leaguers,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
must  hold  a  leading  place  in  this  category.  They  initiated  a 
movement  prompted  by  greed  and  accompanied  by  demoraliz- 
ing social  disturbance  without  the  power  to  control  it.  They 
first  counselled  the  peasantry  to  '  hold  the  harvest,'  that  is,  to 
allow  no  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  farms  to  be  paid  away 
in  rent ;  .then,  when  eviction  was  threatened  by  the  landlords, 
the  system  of  '  boycotting '  was  established  and  ruthlessly 
enforced,  to  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  and  then,  when  the  land- 
lords put  up  for  sale  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  the  Leaguers 
required  the  tenants  not  to  bid  for  them,  quieting  their  fears 
with  the  assurance  that  the  League  would  be  powerful  enough 
to  reinstate  them  under  easier  conditions  of  tenure.  They 
also  assured  them  that  the  people  of  America  were  at  the 
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back  of  the  League,  and  would  in  any  case  compensate  the 
evicted.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  tenants  in  the  power 
of  the  League  that  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  refused 
to  pay  their  rent  though  they  had  the  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  allowed  their  interests  to  be  sold,  and  are  now  either  the 
occupants  of  workhouses  or  squatters  on  neighbouring  farms, 
or  fierce  Moonlighters,  or  angry  emigrants.  They  have  been 
ruined ;  they  have  lost  their  homes  as  well  as  the  chance  of 
redeeming  them  under  the  Land  Act ;  and  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  betrayers.  The  Land  League  has  been 
powerless  to  help  them,  and  now,  admittedly  so.  If  the 
leaders  believed  in  their  power  to  protect  the  tenants,  they 
have  gravely  discredited  themselves  by  the  want  of  foresight. 
We  can  well  suppose  that  they  were  mainly  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  .those  Irish- American  auxiliaries  who  supplied  most 
of  the  funds  for  the  social  war.  It  is  thirty  years  since  one 
of  these  men,  named  Lalor,  broached  the  idea  of  a  strike 
against  rent,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  made  the  just 
remark  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  American  auxiliaries  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  form  of  compromise,  since  no  share  of 
its  benefits  would  be  for  them,  while  they  would  lose  the 
dream  of  a  place  in  the  world's  eye  as  the  chiefs  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  These  are  the  men  who  have  been  apply- 
ing dreadful  stimulants  of  all  kinds  to  popular  passion ;  but 
the  Irish  leaders  ought  to  have  formed  a  juster  estimate  of 
their  own  powers  than  to  have  allowed  any  subservience  to 
American  opinion  to  work  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  the 
peasantry  who  are  now  homeless  wanderers  on  the  earth. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways ;  he  has  regretted 
his  Ennis  speech  of  1880,  commanding  the  tenants  to 
ostracize  their  enemies,  and  acknowledged  that  the  awful  de- 
velopment of  intimidation  to  which  this  advice  had  given  rise 
had  gone  far  beyond  what  could  be  in  any  way  justified.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  undo  much  of  the  mischief  he  has  done 
even  by  the  most  liberal  application  of  legislative  measures. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  followers  have  really  repented  of  the 
wickedness  of  boycotting  and  intimidation.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  done  so. 

But  the  landlords  have  not  appeared  to  advantage  any 
more  than  the  Leaguers  in  the  crisis  which  still  so  severely 
tests  the  stability  of  Ii'ish  society.  Encumbered  to  the  lips, 
extravagant  and  idle — '  an  ill-educated,  idle,  ignorant  set  of 
spiritless  beings,  who  neither  combine  nor  fight,'  as  Pro- 
fessor Mehafiy  describes  them — they  long  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  that  their  demands  exceeded  justice,  and  that  they  were 
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only  partners^  according  to  old  prescriptive  tenure,  in  a 
business  which,  if  it  failed,  must  involve  the  rnin  of  both 
partners.  They  would  take  no  warnings ;  they  would  make 
no  concessions ;  they  were  deaf  to  the  appeals  alike  of  justice 
and  of  compassion.  When  at  last  the  'double-ownership' 
was  made  valid  in  law,  they  cried  out  for  compensation,  and 
seemed  as  if  stripped,  by  arbitrary  legislation,  of  all  that 
made  life  enjoyable.  We  hear  less  at  present  of  this  claim 
since  the  Land  Courts  brought  to  light  the  significant  proofs 
of  landlord  rapacity.  It  is  a  humiliating  commentary  on 
their  worth  as  a  class  that  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  has 
been  put  in  Chancery,  to  use  Lord  Blandford's  expression ; 
that  it  has  been  taken  so  completely  out  of  their  hands  that 
they  are  powerless  to  evict  and  powerless  to  fix  the  rents  paid 
for  their  lands.  The  disclosures  of  the  Land  Courts  fully 
justify  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  taking  the  country 
effectually  out  of  their  hands.  Take  one  or  two  illustrations. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  in  county  Antrim,  a  part 
of  Lord  Mountcharles's  property  was  sold  in  1850  to  Mr. 
Bobert  Graham.  The  rental  was  then  £1VJ  Is.  7d.  It  was 
raised  to  £409  12s.  8d.,  though  the  tenants  made  all  the  im- 
provements on  their  farms.  The  sub-commissioners  reduced 
the  rental  to  £135  9s.  The  Land  Commission  sitting  at 
Ennis  lately  investigated  the  case  of  tenants  under  a  landlord 
whose  rental  was  £293  Is.  The  Government  valuation  was 
only  £118  18s.  The  rental  was  reduced  to  £139  15s.,  a  re- 
duction of  ten-and-sixpence  in  the  pound  from  this  landlord's 
income. 

The  most  exacting  landlords  are  the  purchasers  under  the 
Landed  Estates  Court.  Mr.  Vernon,  chief  commissioner, 
said  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  Inquiry :  '  Sitting  as  a 
judge,  I  have  found  more  rack-renting  than  I  believed  to 
exist.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  it  on  the  larger  estates, 
but  certainly  it  has  been  found  on  the  small  estates.'  The 
reduction  in  many  of  these  small  estates  has  amounted  to 
30,  40,  60,  and  more  than  100  per  cent.  Facts  like  these 
explain  the  outbreaks  of  popular  passion  in  many  districts.* 

*  The  official  return  of  jadicial  rents  fixed  by  anb-oommissioners  and  Civil 
BiU  Courts  from  28th  January,  1882,  to  15th  April,  1882,  is  a  remarkably  sug- 
gestive document.  About  ten  aristocratic  owners  of  Irish  property  stand  well 
in  this  return.  But  as  many  more  appear  as  rack-renters  of  almost  the  worst 
^slass.  We  have  no  wish  to  publish  their  names,  though  they  are  published  in 
the  printed  return ;  but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  reductions  of  rent  made 
upon  their  properties :  From  £84  to  £33,  from  £60  to  £44,  from  £7  3s.  to 
£2  IDs., from  £12  12s.  to  £5  58.,  from  £14  to  £8  15s.,  from  £39  to  £30  IDs.,  from 
jess  to  £40  lOs.,  from  £86  to  £64,  from  £37  to  £26,  from  £96  to  £74, 
from  £80  to  £40,  from  £12  to  £6  ISs.,  from  £S5  to  £62,  f^-om  £75  to  £64, 
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Tet  exactions  and  evictions  do  not  cover  the  whole  gronnd  of 
complaint.  There  are  landlords  who  make  their  tenants 
acknowledge  a  year's  rent  which  they  do  not  owe  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  eviction  ;  there  are  landlords  who  do  not  allow 
a  marriage  to  take  place  on  their  estates  without  the  consent 
of  the  office ;  there  are  landlords  who  compel  their  tenants  to 
keep  their  dogs  or  to  rear  their  pheasants,  and  who  merci- 
lessly evict  a  tenant  who  would  dare  to  bum  as  fuel  the 
heather  which  is  cover  for  game ;  there  are  landlords  who 
have  showered  their  notices  to  quit,  even  since  1881,  upon 
tenants  who  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Land  Court ;  there  are 
landlords  who  have  lodged  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
against  every  decision  of  the  sub-commissioners,  so  as  to 
crush  the  tenants  with  costs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford  writes  with  such  passion  of  an  order  of 
men  with  whom  he  is  identified  by  the  most  intimate  ties : 
'  The  landed  class  in  Ireland  have  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  bane  of  the  country,  and  have  shown  them- 
selves incapable  of  identifying  themselves  in  any  way  with 
the  Irish  people.*  We  cannot  agree  with  every  sentiment  of 
this  writer,  but  he  has  only  expressed  the  obvious  truth  when 
he  says :  '  The  Irish  Protestant  landlord  class  have  been  the 
chief  efficient  cause  of  bringing  on  the  present  political  dead- 
lock between  the  two  countries.'  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
even '  The  Times  '  almost  throws  them  over,  suggesting  that 
they  were  formerly  kept  as  buffers  between  the  executive  and 
the  masses;  but  their  power  has  been  shattered,  and  the 
question  now  is,  whether  their  intervention  is  any  longer  an 
advantage. 

But  we  cannot  see  that  the  tenants  appear  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  the  landlords.  Ulster,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tion. There  has  been  severe  rack-renting  there  as  well  as 
sore  distress  on  account  of  bad  seasons,  and  the  evictions 
have,  as  we  have  seen, been  double  those  of  the  other  provinces; 
yet  the  industrious  and  moral  farmers  of  the  northern  pro- 
vince have  taken  no  part  in  boycotting  or  violence.  They 
have  kept  aloof  from  the  Land  League ;  they  have  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  laws,  but  have  preferred  quietly  to  emigrate 

from  £75  to  £48,  from  £75  to  £42,  from  £123  to  £80,  from  £14  to  £8,  from 
£24  13s.  to  £9.  Eight  of  the  landlords  who  had  to  submit  to  these  remarkable 
redactions  are  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Landlords  not  belonging  to  the 
nobility  haye  had  to  submit  to  such  reductions  as  the  following :  From  £10  lOs. 
to  £1 15s.,  from  £6  17s.  to  £1 148.,  from  £6  6s.  to  £1  13s.,  from  £5  to  £1  5s., 
from  £7  10s.  to  £4  13s.,  from  £8  to  £4  2s.  6d.,  from  £9  10s.  to  £4  13s.,  from 
£10  to  £5  4s.,  from  £47  16s.  to  £24,  from  £85  to  £60,  from  £12  10s.  to  £5  138., 
from  £8  Ss.  to  £2  lis.,  from  £72  to  £36  10s.,  from  £15  to  £6  10s. 
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in  their  thoasands  to  America.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
Presbyterian  among  the  nearly  thousand  suspects  imprisoned 
during  the  last  year.  But  in  the  other  provinces  the  tenants 
have  discredited  themselves  by  the  worst  excesses  and  the 
grossest  follies.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  touched  the  weak 
point  in  the  character  of  the  southern  peasant  when  he 
describes  him  as  always  ready  to  trust  implicitly  those  whom  ' 
he  thinks  hearty  in  his  cause.  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
unparalleled  influence  of  the  Land  League  in  the  south.  The 
farmers  were  advised  to  '  hold  the  harvest ;'  they  were  com- 
manded to  boycott  all  who  attempted  to  take  vacated  farms 
or  to  pay  rent ;  and  they  were  counselled  to  allow  their  farms 
to  go  to  the  'Emergency  men,*  or  to  the  landlords  rather 
than  sanction  an  impost  so  immoral  as  rent.  The  guidance 
of  the  League  was  implicitly  followed  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  Lreland,  to  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  tenants  and  hundreds 
of  landlords,  embroiled  amidst  scenes  of  misery  and  blood- 
shed hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  civilized  country.  We 
question  whether  the  demoralization  wrought  by  the  Land 
League  will  be  cured  in  two  generations.  The  breach  of 
contracts,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  the  perjuries 
of  the  jury-box,  the  paralysis  of  the  law,  will  be  long  memor- 
able. It  is  this  condition  of  things  that  demands  an  altogether 
exceptional  mode  of  dealing  with  a  whole  class  of  agrarian 
offences.  There  is  actually  no  machinery  in  existence  for 
protecting  society  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  When 
the  crime  is  agrarian  and  is  pursued  by  the  traditional  methods 
which  recommend  themselves  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  a  con- 
viction is  utterly  impossible.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise 
from  the  want  of  evidence,  for  juries  acquit  Moonlighters 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  firing  into  dwelling-houses ;  nor 
from  the  want  of  intelligence,  as  Judge  Barry  seems  to 
suggest,  for  they  are  fair  enough  in  all  but  agrarian  cases ; 
but  the  jurors,  with  their  passionate  hostility  to  the  law  and 
their  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the  prevailing  current  of 
opinion,  would  regard  themselves  as  traitors  if  they  handed 
over  the  members  of  their  caste  to  judicial  vengeance.  It  is 
this  perjured  recklessness  that  has  led  the  Government  to 
propose  the  trial  of  agrarian  offenders  in  future  by  a  commis- 
sion of  three  judges,  who  are  to  be  judges  of  fact  as  well  as 
law,  rejecting  such  other  expedients  as  special  juries,  con- 
viction by  a  majority,  or  change  of  venue  as  hardly  equal 
to  the  supreme  exigency  of  the  case. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  tenants  would  have  behaved 
very  much  better  if  their  religious  guides  had  shown  a  little 
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more  firmneBS  and  unity  of  action.  We  admit  that  the  Boman 
GathoUc  Church  has  always  maintained  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts and  condemned  secret  societies,  and  that  it  expressly 
condemned  the  No-Bent  manifesto  on  its  appearance  in 
October  last,'as  well  as  tbe  outrages  which  disorganized  the 
rural  districts.  But  somehow  its  action  has  been  singularly 
feeble.  The  explanation  is  that  whereas  once  it  was  able  to 
speak  on  public  questions  with  a  single  voice,  or  not  to  speak 
at  all,  it  now  speaks  with  a  divided  voice.  Both  bishops  and 
clergy  are  divided  in  opinion.  If  Cardinal  M'Cabe  dis- 
courages the  Land  League,  condemning  its  policy  and  denoun- 
cing the  outrages  that  are  due  to  its  influence.  Archbishop 
Croke  defends  it  with  scarcely  any  of  those  reserves  to  be 
expected  from  a  divine  in  his  position.  If  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  follow  the  lead  of  Cardinal  M'Cabe,  Bishop  Nulty 
issues  pamphlets  which  are  almost  sociaUstic  in  their  bold- 
ness of  assertion.  Meanwhile  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  who  are  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry, 
though  they  formally  deprecate  outrages,  have  lent  their 
shield  to  the  repudiation  of  contracts  which  were  neither 
compulsorily  made  nor  intrinsically  unjust,  and  many  of  the 
younger  clergy  have  been  violent  almost  to  the  point  of  re- 
volution. The  effect  of  this  divided  attitude  is  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  cannot  count  for  any- 
thing like  what  it  once  did  in  guiding  the  mind  of  Ireland, 
the  impression  being  left  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  that 
the  Church  stands  neutral  in  the  social  revolution  now  in 
progress.  Now,  we  may  make  every  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  Church  which  has  always  had  a  strong  hold  on 
the  afiections  of  its  members  and  is  afraid  to  forfeit  its  in- 
fluence by  straining  its  discipline  beyond  what  it  will  bear — 
difficulties,  however,  which  it  had  to  encounter  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  the  Whiteboys  fiercely  resented  and  resisted 
the  Church's  teaching  on  the  land  question — but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  church  will  gain  in  the  long  run  which 
even  appears  to  tamper  with  moral  offences  like  murder  and 
perjury,  not  to  speak  of  the  repudiation  of  contracts.  A 
French  journal  has  been  publishing  letters  from  a  correspon- 
dent in  Ireland  which  represent  the  power  of  the  Church  as 
already  gone.  We  do  not  believe  in  this  statement  We 
admit  that  the  more  conservative  bishops  are  the  most  un- 
popular with  the  popular  party,  while  it  is  equally  certain 
that  those  who  favour  the  projects  of  the  Land  League  have 
hardly  any  purely  religious  authority  at  all,  for  the  people 
know  that  the  course  they  have  recently  followed  is  thoroughly 
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unjasiifiable  on  religions  grounds.  But  the  course  of  this 
agrarian  agitation,  though  it  may  not  have  weakened  their 
attachment  to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  has  loosened  the 
bonds  of  morality  with  effects  which  may  eventually  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  not  con- 
demned, as  it  ought  to  have  done,  those  perjuries  which,  more 
than  outrage  or  repudiation  of  contract,  tend  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  society.  If  it  had  taken  a  more  decided  atti- 
tude, it  might  have  had  some  sort  of  influence  upon  the  tone  of 
the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  press,  which  has  never  allowed  the 
peasantry  to  hear  for  one  moment  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  The  press  has,  in  fact,  behaved  very  badly.  It 
has  never  denounced  the  crimes  or  the  follies  of  a  people 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  incendiary  rhetoric. 
When  we  mention  that  '  The  Freeman's  Journal,'  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations,  published,  as 
from  one  of  the  assassins,  a  now  admittedly  false  statement 
of  the  atrocious  deed,  accompanied  with  an  editorial  com- 
ment, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  assassins  had  acted  from 
the  purest  motives,  we  have  touched  the  lowest  point  in  the 
long  and  humiliating  record  of  Irish  perversity  and  folly. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  aside  from  such  a  record  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  significant  facts  which  seem  to  us  to 
warrant  the  conviction  that  the  situation  in  Ireland  shows 
evident  signs  of  improvement.  The  most  significant  of  these 
facts  is  the  submission  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
Land  League.  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  calls  it  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  followers,  and  welcomes  it  as  a 
sign  of  returning  sanity.  Mr.  Pamell  frankly  admitted  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  conquered.  He  said,  a  few  days  after  his 
release  from  prison, '  We  have  found  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  a 
great  and  strong  man.  I  think  it  is  no  dishonour  to  us  to 
admit  that  he  has  fought  us  in  a  way  that  we  should  not  wish 
to  be  fought  again  by  anybody  in  the  future.'  The  surrender 
meant  more  than  this  :  it  meant  that  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  had  miscalculated  their  power.  Irish  agitators  have 
always  seemed  to  understand  nothing  but  political  agitation. 
They  work  hard  to  rouse  the  people  till  they  have  a  consider- 
able force  in  their  hands ;  but  they  want  sagacity  to  guide 
them  in  the  application  of  it.  In  fact,  from  their  Kilmainham 
solitude  the  leaders  saw  the  Land  League  everywhere  struck 
down  and  the  peasantry  at  the  mercy  of  the  evicting  land- 
lords. They  might  rejoice  to  see  thousands  of  farmers  in 
twenty- six  counties  at  one  time  linked  together  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  pay  rent  till  the  suspects  were  released ;  but 
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they  could  see  likewise  that  evictions  were  increasing  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  imbroglio  of  blood  and  violence ;  they  could 
see  that  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  tenants  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Ireland  were  exposed  to  the  risk  of  evicti6n 
without  the  prospect  of  an  Arrears  Bill  to  check  the  desolating 
action  of  the  law;  while  they  had  time  to  discover  the  folly  of  the 
counsel  which  demanded  that  tenants  should  allow  their  &rm8 
to  be  sold  beyond  the  hope  or  chance  of  redemption.  Their 
submission  must  have  been  largely  due  likewise  to  the  mani- 
fest determination  of  the  southern  tenants  to  go  into  the  Land 
Courts  in  spite  of  all  Land  League  remonstrance.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Pamell  began  also  to  see  from  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
agrarian  violence  in  the  early  months  of  this  year  that  he  had 
committed  a  serious  offence  against  true  patriotism  in  allowing 
himself  to  accept  the  aid  of  tiie  party  of  violence  and  to  wring 
justice  from  Parliament  by  instituting  a  reign  of  terror  among 
the  people.  He  has  virtually  made  this  admission.  It  is 
certainly  a  sign  for  good  that  the  leaders  should  seek  once 
more  the  methods  of  parliamentary  procedure  to  complete 
the  series  of  reforms  necessary  to  end  the  agrarian  crisis.  No 
doubt  some  members  of  the  party,  like  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton, 
and  Mr.  Lalor,  seem  to  have  learned  little  from  experience ; 
they  still  believe  in  the  policy  of  boycotting ;  they  have  pro- 
tracted the  debates  on  the  Preventive  Bill,  so  as  to  delay  the 
passing  of  the  Arrears  Bill,  though  this  was  most  urgently 
needed  to  stop  evictions ;  and  men  like  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
have  the  conviction  that  the  Land  League  can  be*  revived 
if  the  American  auxiliaries  can  be  induced  to  replenish  its 
almost  exhausted  treasury.  But  Mr.  Parnell  is  still  the  real 
leader  of  the  party,  and  the  American  subscriptions  have 
fallen  off  so  seriously  as  to  argue  a  conviction  that  the  struggle 
in  Ireland  is  at  an  end.  It  is  another  sign  of  improvement 
that  rent  is  now  being  more  commonly  paid.  The  one  great  fact 
of  the  hour  is  the  meeting  of  landlords  and  tenants  to  settle 
about  rent  without  recourse  to  the  Land  Courts.  Mr.  Forster 
said  a  month  ago  that  '  those  who  could  pay  have  paid  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  that  the  great  proportion 
of  those  who  have  not  paid  their  rents  were  those  who  were 
burdened  with  arrears.*  The  very  anxiety  of  Mr.  Pamell  for 
the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Bill  implies  a  desire  for  the  re- 
sumption of  rent  payments,  for  tl\e  bill  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  tenant  paying  one  year's  rent  to  entitle  him 
to  a  riddance  from  debt.  But  the  action  of  the  Land  Courts 
has  likewise  done  much  to  produce  a  very  happy  and  hopeful 
feeling  through  all  parts  of  Ireland.    Day  by  day  sixteen  sub- 
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commissioners,  consisting  each  of  a  legal  chairman  and  two  lay 
assistants,  are  filing  rents  over  every  part  of  the  conntry. 
Two  things  are  manifest  in  their  work.  Their  progress  is 
growingly  rapid,  and  the  decisions  give  general  satisfaction. 
The  number  of  cases  disposed  of  np  to  April  15, 1882,  was 
12,402,  while  the  appeals,  which  are  proportionately  much 
fewer,  heard  np  to  May  10th,  numbered  859.  The  rate  of 
progress  is  more  than  900  a  week.  By  return  from  January 
28th  to  April  15th  in  this^ear,  the  number  of  judicial  rents  fixed 
in  Munster  was  726,  in  Leinster,  561,  in  Connaught,  258,  and 
in  Ulster,  968  ;  making  a  total  of  2508  in  about  two  months  and 
a  half.  Ulster  stands  highest  because  it  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  courts,  and  Connaught  is  lowest  because  the  burden  of  the 
arrears  of  rent  has  led  the  tenants  to  consider  a  resort  to  the 
courts  almost  useless.  We  must  also  remember  that  about 
the  same  number  of  cases  as  are  tried  by  the  courts  are  settled 
out  of  court  by  private  arrangement,  and  such  cases  are 
expected  to  grow  proportionately  more  numerous  as  landlords 
and  tenants  are  able  to  calculate  more  accurately  the  prin- 
ciples and  results  of  the  sub- commissioners'  decisions.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  chief  commissioners,  as  expressed 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  Inquiry,  that  all  the  existing 
cases  will  be  cleared  off  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
a  smaller  number  of  sub-commissioners  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  regularly  accruing  business.  We  have  already  referred 
to  several  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  as  the  true  justification 
of  the  social  revolution  now  being  accomplished.  Of  course 
the  decisions  generally  are  differently  regarded  by  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  moderate  and  sensible  section  of  the  land- 
lords admit  that  the  bulk  of  the  decisions  are  reasonable,  and 
though  one  or  two  of  the  sub-commissions  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  lay  down  abstract  propositions  capable  of  miscon- 
ception, their  judgments  as  a  whole  have  not  been  unfair. 
Mr.  Laing,  who  is  an  independent  witness,  says  that  he  has 
gone  through  many  of  the  decisions  with  care,  and  that, 
speaking  broadly,  they  are  just  what  he  should  have  decided 
as  to  his  own  Orkney  estates.  The  Irish  landlords  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  the  best 
and  the  easiest  bases  for  settling  future  relations  with  their 
tenantry,  and  are,  accordingly,  in  many  places,  offering  the 
judicial  rent  as  the  fairest  compromise.  Some  landlords 
known  to  us  have  found  it  possible  to  make  a  much  better 
bargain  by  private  arrangement  than  by  going  into  court,  and 
have  found  their  tenants  willing  to  accept  of  a  more  moderate 
reduction,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of 
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litigation.  It  is  the  general  complaint  of  the  tenants,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  redaction  still  leaves  the  rent  above  the 
Poor  Law  valuation.  This  is  true,  and  landlords  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  the  reduction  is  less  than  is  carried 
out  this  year  over  the  grain-growing  counties  of  England,  and 
not  more  than  the  reduction  which  Scotch  leaseholders  demand 
as  a  condition  of  renewing  their  agreements.  In  the  case  of 
the  2507  cases  already  referred  to  as  tried  in  the  early  pari 
of  this  year,  the  former  rent  was  £77,189  16s.,  and  the 
judicial  rent  £61,232  15s.  lOd.  There  was  thus  a  redaction 
of  £15,857,  or  about  20J  per  cent.  The  average  reduction, 
however,  over  the  whole  country  from  the  beginning  is  nearer 
24  per  cent.  The  impression  created  by  this  widespread 
lowering  of  rent  has  been  most  favourable,  and  the  only  com- 
plaint heard  from  solvent  tenants  is  that  they  have  so  long  to 
wait  for  the  relief  sought  for. 

Though  the  tale  of  outrages  is  still  very  considerable,  there 
is  much  reason  to  hope  that  when  rent-paying  has  become 
more  common,  and  when  the  Arrears  Bill  has  been  passed  to 
check  the  process  of  wholesale  eviction,  they  will  rapidly 
diminish.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  said  that  the  crime  of  the 
present  day  is  connected  with  the  arrears.  The  judges  of 
assize  said  in  last  December  that  the  farmers  were  not  now 
implicated  in  the  outrages,  and  Mr.  Forster  has  more  recently 
expressed  a  similar  judgment. 

In  spite  of  several  shocking  murders,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  agrarian  offences  within 
the  last  three  months,  which  affords  a  gratifying  contrast  to 
the  crime  of  the  early  months  of  1882.  Mr.  Trevelyan  men- 
tioned in  the  Prevention  of  Grime  debate  that  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1881  there  were  1177  outrages,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1882  there  had  been  1879  outrages.  He 
said  at  the  same  tiitie  that  the  crime  was  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  the  difficulty  of  arrears.  The  agrarian  offences 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  1882,  are  returned  respectively  as 
631,  462,  and  396.  There  were  two  murders  (not  including 
the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations,  which  were  not  agrarian  but 
political)  in  each  of  the  three  months ;  firing  at  the  person, 
12  in  March,  4  in  April,  1  in  May ;  incendiary  fires,  80  in 
March,  86  in  April,  29  in  May ;  firing  into  dwellings,  27  in 
March,  17  in  April,  10  in  May ;  killing  and  maiming  cattle,  8 
in  March,  16  in  April,  179  in  May — a  frightful  increase.  There 
has  been  a  great  decline  in  the  number  of  threatening  letters, 
and  a  gratifying  decline  in  other  forms  of  outrage.  The 
shocking  murders  in  the  second  week  of  June  are  agrarian. 
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The  revived  energy  of  the  law,  as  seen  in  the  increase  of 
evictions,  and  the  long  delay  of  help  from  the  Arrears  BiU, 
account  in  some  degree  for  these  murders,  which  have  occurred 
in  the  districts  where  the  people  are  too  deeply  embarrassed 
to  pay  rent.  The  relative  decline  of  crime  in  the  four  provinces 
seems  to  point  to  this  fact.  There  is  almost  no  decline  in 
Gonnaught,  the  province  most  embarrassed,  the  figures  being 
122  for  March,  122  for  April,  and  119  for  May.  Munster 
declined  from  237  in  March  to  122  in  May,  and  Leinster  from 
124  in  March  to  99  in  May.  Ulster  offences  rose  from  48  in 
March  to  66  in  May. 

We  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  more  favourable 
symptoms  of  the  existing  situation  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  necessity  that  still -exists  for  passing  the  measures  now  in 
progress,  in  order  to  bring  the  social  revolution  to  a  peaceful 
termination.  The  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Arrears 
Bill.  It  was,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  hopeless  accumulation 
of  arrears  that  led  the  small  cottiers  of  the  west  and  south  to 
feel  the  uselessness  of  their  going  to  the  Land  Courts.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to  clear  these 
cottiers  off  their  estates,  and  the  misery  of  the  cottiers  has 
always  been  the  fulcrum  of  agitation.  The  Government  is 
now  about  to  stop  a  large  number  of  cruel  and  unrighteous 
evictions.  It  has  never  been  asked  to  pay  sums  of  money  to 
Ireland  since  1846.  The  difficulty  will  be  to  distinguish 
between  cases  of  real  misery  and  dishonest  assertion — and 
there  is  much  room  for  false  swearing  in  cases  where  men  are 
made  to  feel  how  much  they  lose  by  their  honesty — but  with- 
out some  such  measures  of  relief  as  the  Arrears  Bill  affords, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  tranquillize  Ireland.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  many  of  the  people  who  may  profit  by 
this  relief  would  find  a  still  greater  advantage  in  emigration. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  politicians  like  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  who  think  that  emigration  is  the  only  remedy  for 
Irish  distress,  and  neglect  the  redress  of  grievances.  If  it 
is  a  remedy  at  all,  it  has  already  been  tried  on  an  immense 
scale.  Three  millions  of  emigrants  have  left  the  country  in 
forty  years,  and  though  they  themselves  have  profited  by  the 
change,  the  condition  of  the  country  they  have  left  behind 
seems  worse  than  ever.  The  places  they  have  vacated 
have  been  quickly  filled  up  again,  and  the  old  difficulty 
has  reappeared.  Yet  .Professor  Baldwin,  who  has  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  agricultural  education  in  Ireland, 
says  that  the  country  might  support  a  larger  population  than 
it  now  does  if  properly  farmed,  and  as  far  as  possible  re- 
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claimed.  Eyen  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introdaced  the  emigra- 
tion clauses  in  his  Land  Bill  last  year,  he  described  it  as  a 
mere  safety-valve  to  relieve  speedily  the  over-crowded  districts ; 
in  fact,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  general  operation  of  his  bill, 
but  as  wholly  apart  from  its  main  purpose.  He  always  in- 
sisted that  he  wanted  to  cure  the  land-tenure,  not  to  get 
rid  of  the  problem  by  getting  rid  of  the  tenants.  But  the 
condition  of  the  congested  districts  seems  hopeless  without 
some  such  resource  as  State-aided  emigration.  It  is  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Tuke,  as  we  have  seen,  that  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  Irish  population  live  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  In 
Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  77,000  holdings 
are  rented  under  £4,  and  47,800  under  £10  a  year.  Many 
of  the  occupiers  of  these  holdings  are  migratory  labourers, 
who  work  in  the  autumn  for  English  farmers,  and  carry 
home  on  an  average  £18  each  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  The  majority  of  these  labourers  come 
from  County  Mayo.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  majority 
of  these  poor  peasants  in  Connaught  to  maintain  themselves, 
even  if  they  were  entirely  free  from  debt.  Mr.  Tuke  holds 
that  nothing  can  be  done  for  them,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
land  being  too  costly  and  too  slow,  except  to  assist  them  to 
emigrate,  and  he  utterly  denies,  on  the  evidence  of  his  large 
experience,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  go.  Whenever  they 
can  go,  they  do  go,  the  richest  districts  sending  out  the  largest 
proportion  of  emigrants.  The  emigrants  from  Ulster  are 
more  numerous  than  those  from  Connaught.  Mr.  Tuke 
therefore  advocates  as  the  only  remedy  for  such  districts 
State  loans  to  unions  to  assist  emigration,  the  sum  required  to 
keep  five  families  in  the  workhouse  sufficing,  if  capitalized,  to 
assist  a  hundred  families  to  emigrate.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  the  places  of  the  emigrants  may 'be  quickly  supplied, 
landlords  having  discovered  that  the  system  of  small  farms 
and  cottier-tenants  pays  them  better  on  poor  land  than  con- 
solidation. Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Land  Act 
discourages  subdivision,  that  the  standard  of  comfort,  and 
social  conditions  generally,  show  signs  of  improvement,  and 
that  a  secure  tenure  must  prove  a  strong  incentive  to  profit- 
able industry.  The  Irish  members  of  the  South  do  not 
approve  any  project  of  emigration,  probably  because  they  fear 
a  decline  in  the  relative  political  significance  of  the  island 
from  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  general  population ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  discover  any  other  feasible  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  congested  districts  that  fringe  the  whole  western  side  of 
Ireland. 
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We  have  also  to  expect  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Land  Act  for  the  creation  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland.  This  *  is  included  in  the 
Goyemment  policy.  The  Tories  themselves  are  now  thoroughly 
committed  to  such  a  measure.  Lord  Salisbury  says  that  '  a 
revolution  having  occurred,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  point  of 
departure ; '  and,  deeply  as  he  regrets  it,  he  holds  that  the 
development  of  a  peasant  proprietary  must  be  '  hurried  on.' 
He  wishes  to  end  the  'double  ownership'  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  is  prepared  to  buy  out  the  landlords  and  to  establish  a 
peasant  proprietary  in  the  island.  As  the  Tories  have  always 
regarded  the  landlords  as  the  only  class  to  which  the  country 
must  look  for  all  social  civilizing  influences,  and  aJso  as  the 
strong  stay  of  British  rule  in  Ireland,  their  change  of  attitude 
is  almost  as  revolutionary  as  anything  ever  done  by  the 
Liberals.  But  we  are  not  the  less  disposed  to  welcome  their 
co-operation  in  giving  fuller  effect  to  the  purchase  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act,  because  we  believe  it  will  tend  to  the  greater 
stability  of  Lrish  society.  We  have  already  on  former  occa- 
sions expressed  our  opinion  definitely  on  the  advantages  of 
such  a  change,  but  it  is  only  necessary  at  present  briefly  to 
notice  the  contention,  so  strongly  asserted  in  many  quarters, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  will  be  a  step 
to  national  independence,  with  results  fatal  to  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  certainly  an  ominous 
fact  that  Mr.  Litton,  the  land  commissioner,  has  told  the 
Lords'  Committee  of  Inquiry  that  politically  such  a  peasantry 
will  not  be  conservative,  that  they  will  be  hostile  to  the 
British  connection,  and  that  they  will  use  their  new  position, 
with  its  independence  and  stability,  to  create  a  separation  of 
the  kingdoms.  Judge  O'Hagan,  his  colleague,  has  expressed 
an  opposite  opinion ;  but  Mr.  Litton's  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Pamell,  who,  declaring  that  he  cared 
little  for  the  land  but  much  about  separation,  hoped,  through 
the  social  revolution,  to  make  Ireland  an  independent  king- 
dom. Mr.  Litton's  judgment  is,  however,  opposed  to  all  the 
facts  of  history.  The  peasant  proprietors  of  all  countries  are, 
as  a  rule,  averse  to  political  change,  because  of  its  possibly 
disturbing  effects  upon  the  rights  of  property.  It  is  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  France  who  give  stability  to  a  society 
greatly  influenced  by  revolutionary  ideas.  The  peasant  pro- 
prietors of  Switzerland  have  again  and  again  checked  the  fast 
pace  of  its  radical  politicians.  The  peasant  proprietors  of 
Poland  have  been  less  rebellious  since  they  ceased  to  be 
tenants  at  will.  It  is  to  the  peasantry  of  Bussia  that  the  Czar 
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looks  for  the  defence  of  his  empire  against  the  attacks  of 
Nihilism.  It  is  the  freeholders  of  the  United  States  who  have 
checked,  again  and  again,  the  waywardness  of  extreme  parties. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  it  would  be  either  a  danger- 
ous or  a  retrograde  step  to  increase  indefinitely  the  number  of 
those  in  Ireland  who  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  property.  We  do  not  believe,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  strongly  desires  independence, 
as  she  has  never  made  a  great  struggle  in  this  century  to 
obtain  it.  She  does  desire  a  larger  share  of  self-government ; 
but  this  will,  we  believe,  be  met  b^  the  vast  system  of  decen- 
tralization which  Mr.  Gladstone  mtends  to  carry  out  in  the 
not  distant  future.  Meanwhile,  to  any  system  of  Home  Bule 
or  independence  every  section  of  English  politicians  is  sternly 
hostile.  We  have  all  had  reason  to  lament  the  persistence  of 
a  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  which  seems  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  with  every  effort  to  remedy  the 
injustice  and  to  abolish  the  oppressions  which  were  its  original 
causes ;  but  it  is  this  very  hatred  that  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  holding  the  Irish  in  the  Union,  for  Home  Bule  means 
separation,  and  separation  perpetual  hostility. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  be  too  impatient  in  judging  a  crisis 
so  peculiar  in  all  its  features  as  that  which  has  broken  to 
pieces  the  hitherto  solid  structure  of  feudalism  in  Ireland. 
After  all,  what  are  two  or  three  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  ? 
Insurrection  can  be  crushed  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  social 
movements  involving  large  interests  cannot  be  suppressed  in 
this  summary  way.  The  social  war  that  accompanied  the 
anti-tithe  movement  of  forty  years  ago  raged  for  six  months 
after  the  legislature  had  provided  redress,  just  as  the  bread 
riots,  the  machine  breakings,  the  trades'  union  outrages 
among  ourselves  extended  over  several  years,  and  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  repress  them.  It  is  not  the 
less  the  unhappy  necessity  of  the  hour  to  assert  the  full  supre- 
macy of  the  law  and  to  provide  more  effective,  though  excep* 
tional,  methods  for  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  agrarian 
offences  which  have  promoted  the  moral  degeneration  of  the 
country.  We  must  at  all  hazards  rid  the  law-abiding  people 
of  Ireland  of  the  nightmare  of  daily  intimidation  and  nightly 
terror.  The  only  policy  that  can  succeed  in  Ireland  is  that  of 
remedial  legislation  under  a  strengthened  law,  and  that  must 
be  applied  with  coolness,  coherence,  and  courage^  without  the 
least  deference  to  the  opinions  or  the  language  of  those  irre- 
concilable politicians  whose  aim  is  to  make  all  conciliation  or 
compromise  between  the  two  countries  impossible.        t.  c. 
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It  is  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  assembling  of  the 
present  Parliament  marked  the  consummation  of  the  most 
signal  triumph  which  Liberalism  has  achieved  in  our  genera- 
tion, and  what  was  even  more  remarkable,  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  greatest  but  most  reviled  statesman  of  the  age  over 
a  .combination  of  forces  such  as  few  politicians  have  ever 
had  to  confront.  The  scene  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  House 
for  business  was  historic,  and  one  the  impression  of  which 
will  not  easily  pass  away  from  the  minds  of  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  were  silent  observers.  The  crowded  benches  on 
the  Ministerial  side,  the  contrast  in  spirit  not  less  than  in 
numbers  between  their  occupants  and  the  residuum  of  the 
great  party  which  so  recently  had  been  supreme  in  the 
assembly,  the  ringing  cheers  which  greeted  the  hero  of  the 
day  as  he  passed  along  the  serried  ranks  of  his  enthusiastic 
supporters  to  take  the  oath  and  assume  the  position  to  which 
the  voice  of  the  nation  had  so  emphatically  called  him,  united 
to  give  to  the  occasion  a  distinctive  character.  It  was  not 
simply  the  meeting  of  a  new  House,  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  political  era,  and  those  who  were  weary  of 
the  fanfaronade  by  which  England  had,  during  the  previous 
years,  been  diverted  from  the  path  of  quiet  and  national'  pro- 
gress, hailed  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  day.  They  had 
confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  leader,  and  in  the  unity  of  his 
supporters,  and  believed  that  they  were  in  as  little  danger  of 
bemg  deceived  by  a  half-hearted  Liberalism  *as  of  being 
thwfurted  by  the  stolid  resistance  of  the  party  of  reaction. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  hope  was  buoyant,  and  that  a 
series  of  long-deferred  reforms  was  anticipated  with  undoubt- 
ing  certainty.  The  only  question  was  which  should  have  the 
precedence. 

The  contrast  between  the  promise  and  the  performance 
would  furnish  a  new  chapter  on  the  'vanity  of  human  hopes.' 
The  period  in  which,  according  to  Lord  Sherbrooke,  the 
activity  of  a  Qovemment  is  exhausted  has  almost  died  away, 
and  but  little  has  been  done.  That  little,  indeed,  includes  far 
more  than  was  accomplished  during  the  six  years  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Administration,  whose  advocates  would  never 
have  intermitted  their  boasting  if  it  had  even  carried  a 
solitary  reform  of  the  magnitude  of  the  three — ^the  Burials 
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Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  the  reform  in  the  Game 
Laws — which  signalized  the  brief  session  of  1880.  Bat  even 
these  were  regarded  only  as  earnests  of  the  work  the  Ministry 
intended  to  do,  and  they  are  little  when  compared  with  either 
the  expectations  of  their  party  or  their  own  promises.  It  is 
cnstomary  with  a  certain  class  of  political  cynics  to  sneer  at 
what  they  are  pleased  to  describe  as  '  heroic '  legislation. 
The  Gorernment  were  prepared  to  defy  the  sneer,  and  to  pro- 
pose measures  of  a  sweeping  character,  which  should  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  sound  principles,  and  not  mere  expedients  to  tide 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  hour.  In  accepting  the  onerous 
burden  of  government,  Mr.  Gladstone's  hope  was  that  he 
might  render  lasting  service  to  the  nation  which  had  reposed 
so  full  a  trust  in  him.  Hitherto  he  has  been  disappomted, 
and  has  not  only  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  that  disappoint- 
ment, but  also  to  meet  the  malignant  criticism  of  those  who, 
having  done  their  utmost,  by  all  kinds  of  unworthy  artifice, 
to  hinder  the  reforms  which  they  are  powerless  to  defeat  in 
open  conflict,  now  turn  round  and  reproach  him  with  a  failure 
which  is  the  result  partly  of  unpropitious  circumstances  and 

Eartly  of  their  own  unpnncipled  tactics,  which,  if  they  have 
affled  the  projects  of  a  hated  Minister,  have  at  the  same 
time  lowered  the  dignity  and  weakened  the  authority  of 
Parliament  itself.  The  Ministers  and  the  majority  have  both 
been  held  at  ba^jr,  and  a  minority  which,  when  a  division  can 
be  taken,  is  miserably  feeble,  has  practically  been  able  to 
dictate  as  to  the  course  of  legislation. 

The  compactness  of  the  Liberal  majority  is  indeed  one 
of  the  few  bright  spots  in  a  situation  in  which  there  is 
enough  to  depress  and  discourage.  Every  art  has  been  tried  in 
order  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  their  great  leader, 
but  they  have  been  ineffectual.  Diversities  of  opinion  and  of 
tendency,  idiosyncracies  in  some  cases  so  strongly  pronounced 
as  to  be  inconvenient  to  party  managers,  varieties  of  aim 
leading  to  occasional  divergence  in  policy  there  are,  as  there 
always  have  been.  A  Liberal  party  can  never  be  expected  to 
exhibit  the  same  dull  uniformity  which  is  to  be  found  among 
its  opponents,  and  the  present  majority  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  are  in  it  some  whose  Liberalism  is  so  wildly 
sentimental  as  to  have  no  solid  and  practical  character,  and 
others  whose  moderation  is  so  extreme  as  almost  to  stifle  all 
Liberal  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  both  alike  act  as  checks 
upon  the  movements  of  the  party.  There  are  not  a  few  who, 
though  in  general  sufficiently  loyal  to  their  chief,  eagerly 
seize  upon  every  opportunity  of  asserting  their  individocdity. 
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A  desire  to  appear  free  from  party  restraint  is  the  foible  of 
a  few  honest  Liberals  who  are  soand  at  heart,  and  are  seldom 
absent  from  the  lobby  on  a  critical  division ;  but  who  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  their  small  criticisms,  even 
though  by  them  they  may  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  leader 
already  harassed  on  every  side.  In  short,  the  party  includes 
a  certain  section  of  crotchet-mongers,  more  than  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  bores,  and  we  fear  it  must  be  said,  an  increasing 
number  of  men  who  aspire  to  be  free-lances,  and  hope  in  this 
way  to  have  their  personal  importance  more  speedily  and 
more  fully  recognized.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  parties  to  have 
men  of  these  types  among  their  supporters,  but  the  Liberal 
party  is  peculiarly  liable  to  have  its  strength  impaired  by  the 
exaggerated  independence  of  men  who  fancy  that  they  are 
sent  to  Parliament  to  air  their  private  hobbies  or  even  to 
advance  their  personal  ends,  and  not  to  represent  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  elected.  Constituencies  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  We  remember  hearing  of  a  reply 
made  by  Mr.  Jay  to  John  Arthur  Boebuck,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Bath,  which  was  full  of  that  practical  sagacity 
by  which  the  great  preacher  was  distinguished.  '  I  am  no 
party  man/  said  Mr.  Boebuck,  when  asking  the  venerable 
Minister  for  his  vote.  ^I  am,'  was  the  quiet  reply,  'and 
therefore  I  will  not  support  you.'  If  electors  would  always 
make  it  clear  that  they  mean  their  representatives  to  support 
their  party,  and  would  look  with  extreme  suspicion  on  all  can- 
didates who  approach  them  with  ostentatious  professions  of 
independence,  there  would  be  less  of  that  uncertain  element 
which  is  often  so  serious  a  difficulty  for  a  Minister  intent  on 
real  work. 

What  we  desire,  however,  especially  to  note  here  is  that 
even  in  a  party  in  which  there  are  necessarily  so  many 
elements  of  division  and  difficulty,  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  Prime  Minister  has  maintained  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  unity.  Those  who  were  cautious  Whigs  remain  Whigs 
still,  and  as  much  afraid  of  the  consistent  application  of 
their  own  principles,  as  ready  to  take  back  with  one  hand 
what  they  have  given  with  the  other,  as  lacking  in  decision, 
courage,  and  enthusiasm,  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand, 
impracticable  Badicals  remain  visionary  and  intractable  still, 
prone  to  confound  the  shadow  with  the  substance,  and  in 
their  worship  of  the  form  of  liberty  to  lose  its  spirit.  Mr. 
Walter  has  not  lost  one  iota  of  that  unlimited  faith  in  his 
own  infallibility  which  has  so  wondrously  outlived  the  con- 
tinued falsification  of  all  its  forecasts.    Mr.  Joseph  Gowen  still 
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believes  himself  the  one  survivor  of  the  true  Radical  type,  and 
proves  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  denouncing  the 
most  earnest  labourers  on  its  behalf.  Mr.  Goschen  still  plays 
the  part  of  the  political  Pharisee  (in  which,  however,  it  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Forster  will  be  a  rival  performer),  and  is 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  not  as  other  Liberals  are, 
but  is  nobly  superior  to  party  feeling  and  capable  of  taking 
an  impartial  and  independent  view  on  all  questions.  But 
none  of  these  influences  have  availed  to  weaken  the  allegiance 
of  the  majority,  which  remains  as  faithful  to  its  chief  as  on 
the  evening  when  it  acclaimed  his  return  to  power  with  an 
enthusiasm  such  as  has  seldom  been  seen  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament. 

Looking  at  the  composition  of  the  party,  and  remembering 
the  trying  incidents  of  the  last  two  years,  this  fact  is  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  tactical  skill  of  the 
Prime  Minister  which  could  be  supplied.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
often  been  reproached  for  lack  of  management.  We  per- 
fectly understand  the  meaning  of  the  charge,  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  prompted,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 
The  arts  of  the  diplomatist  or  the  courtier  do  not  belong  to 
the  Premier.  He  is  too  deeply  in  earnest  to  allow  of  that 
levity  of  manner  which  can  easily  be  assumed  by  statesmen 
who  regard  politics  as  hardly  more  serious  than  a  game  of 
chess.  His  own  motives  are  so  pure  and  lofty  that  he  is 
unable  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  sympathize  with,  the 
petty  considerations  by  which  so  many  even  on  his  own  side 
are  affected.  He  does  not  estimate  the  effect  of  a  pleasant 
compliment,  perhaps  is  too  absorbed  in  the  pressing  cares  of 
state  to  pay  those  small  attentions  which  are  so  dear  to  some 
of  his  supporters.  Unfortunately  there  are  numbers  who 
appreciate  these  minor  qualities  of  leadership,  who  are  all  but 
insensible  to  that  grandeur  of  character,  that  purity  of  aim, 
that  intensity  of  conviction,  that  unselfish  and  far-seeing 
patriotism  which  are  the  inspiration  and  the  strength  of  a 
great  party,  and  which  were  never  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  present  Liberal  chief.  Still  we  cannot  but  hope  that  these 
nobler  qualities  are  meeting  a  more  hearty  and  general  recog- 
nition among  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  supporters  than  they  ever 
did  before.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  political  snobbery 
which  finds  its  natural  home  in  West  End  clubs  is  dead,  that 
the  miserable  carpings  of  those  whose  self-love  has  been 
wounded  by  some  real  or  supposed  want  of  due  recognition 
of  their  merit  by  the  Prime  Minister  have  ceased,  that  the 
well-worn  platitudes  about    his  overbearing  temper,  which 
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some  men  have  repeated  so  often  that  they  had  come  to  be^ 
lieve  in  their  truth,  have  been  altogether  silenced.  But  we 
do  assert  that  the  number  of  the  grumblers  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  that  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  widespread 
spirit  of  fervid  admiration  and  personal  devotion,  such  as 
no  Premier  in  our  time  has  ever  been  able  to  evoke.  There 
may  have  been  more  outward  show  of  attachment  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  this 
feeling,  which  in  fact  was  too  exaggerated  in  its  expression 
to  be  very  deep  or  real,  was  weak  and  superficial  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  cherished  towards  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  both  in  the 
House  and  the  country.  His  opponents  themselves  indirectly 
acknowledge  it.  When  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at  Liverpool, 
«o  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  his  own  position  as  an  English 
gentleman,  as  well  as  to  the  age  and  character  of  a  great 
statesman,  to  whom  it  is  too  high  an  honour  for  him  to  be 
opposed,  as  to  sneer  at  the  '  grand  old  man,'  he  tacitly  con- 
fessed the  wondrous  fascination  and  genius  which  have  been 
And  are  still  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  his  party.  Sir  Stafford 
was  in  bad  company,  and  the  highest  authority  teaches  us 
that  *  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.'  He  was 
associated  with  Lord  Salisbury,  and  his  lordship's  evil  example 
seems  to  have  enticed  his  coinpanion  from  the  com*tesy  which 
is  more  natural  and  certainly  more  becoming  to  him.  We  can 
hardly  complain,  for  the  very  sneer  is  the  testimony  of  a  rival 
to  the  unsurpassed  power  of  this  *  grand  old  man.' 

That  power  has  held  together  a  majority  in  which  are 
two  distinct  sections,  whose  union  has  in  the  course  of  the 
period  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  strains.  The  mea- 
sures which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  support  have 
sometimes  been  sufficiently  trying  to  their  loyalty,  and  calcu- 
lated to  develope  the  elements  of  division,  which,  however 
checked,  have  still  a  distinct  existence.  But  these  have  not 
been  the  only  or  the  most  serious  trials  to  which  the  party 
has  been  exposed.  The  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  leading 
xepresentatives  of  one  powerful  section  in  the  Ministry  has 
been  still  more  disquieting.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
the  first  seceder ;  and  though  he  was  not  in  the  Cabinet,  and  is 
a  comparatively  young  man,  yet  the  honoured  name  he  bears, 
and  the  high  position  which  his  personal  ability,  as  well  as 
lis  hereditary  relation  to  the  Whig  party  gave  him,  invested 
his  retirement  with  a  significance  which  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  his  actual  status  in  the  Government.  When,  a  few  months 
later,  the  Duke  of  ArgyU  took  a  similar  course,  and  forsook 
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the  friends  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  so  gallantly  in  the 
exciting  campaign  against  the  Imperialism  of  the  late  CrOYem- 
ment,  it  seemed  to  many  that  the  *  beginning  of  the  end '  had 
been  reached,  and  that  the  Whi^s  generally  would  withdraw 
their  support  from  a  Cabinet  which  had  lost  so  much  of  the 
element  which  inspired  their  confidence  in  it.  But  these 
anticipations,  reasonable  as  they  seemed,  were  disappointed. 
The  retirement  of  the  great  Duke  was  scarcely  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  it  was  found 
that  the  Government  had  sustained  no  damage.  A  more 
recent  and  in  some  senses  still  more  serious  loss  was  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  his  subsequent  action  has 
certainly  not  been  calculated  to  abate  the  mischief  it  was 
calculated  to  inflict  upon  his  colleagues  and  friends.  The 
fearful  tragedy  which  followed  so  closely  upon  it,  and  which 
unscrupulous  opponents,  and  even  timid  friends,  were  all 
too  ready  to  construe  into  an  evidence  that  the  new  policy 
which  had  led  to  his  resignation  was  a  blunder,  enormously 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  But  the  Ministry 
has  emerged  safely  from  them,  and  its  majority  still  presents 
an  unbroken  phalanx,  with  just  so  much  diversity  as  must 
occur  where  men  of  independent  spirit  unite  in  any  ^eat 
combination,  but  with  that  vital  unity  which  is  the  condition 
of  all  strength.  We  have  had  rumours  of  caves,  and  of  the 
men  who  were  to  seek  shelter  in  them,  but  these  hopeful  pro- 
jects have  come  to  nothing.  Mr.  Gladstone  retains  all  his 
hold  upon  the  allegiance  of  his  party ;  and  the  late  election  in 
the  West  Biding,  though  contested  under  circumstances  of 
special  difficulty,  proves  that  the  party  is  as  powerful  as  ever 
in  the  great  constituencies  which  are  the  true  index  of  national 
opinion.  The  recent  declaration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  deserting  his  old  friends  because  he 
differs  from  them  on  one  point,  is  the  latest  evidence  of  the 
unity  of  the  party. 

But  the  majority  does  not  rule.  The  Minister  who  has  an 
authority  in  the  popular  assembly  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, cannot  carry  the  reforms  which  he  has  promised,  and 
which  he  bolds  to  be  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  If  there  is  any  need  for  a  vote  of  confidence  the 
House  will  accord  it  by  a  decisive  majority.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  attempts  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Government,  the 
Commons  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  what  is  virtually  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  procedure.  But  positive  legislation,  except 
for  Ireland,  does  not  progress,  and  even  that  at  the  slowest 
possible  rate.    The  Ministry  will  it,  the  majority  approves  it,. 
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the  country  distinctly  waits  for  it,  bat  nothing  is  done.  The 
minority  have  the  power  to  paralyze  the  action  of  Parliament ; 
and  hitherto  they  have  exercised  it  with  such  determination 
and  effect  as  to  reduce  the  Ministry  and  the  Legislature  to 
utter  impotence. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  Irish  members  are  the  principal 
obstructives,  and  that  it  is  against  them  that  all  measures 
for  the  furthering  of  business  must  be  directed.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  suggestion  from  Conservative  speakers,  who 
denounce  all  changes  in  the  order  of  the  House  as  though 
they  involved  a  political  revolution,  that  the  proper  method 
of  preventing  obstruction  is  to  punish  the  obstructives  indivi* 
dually.  But  such  a  proposal  misses  the  mark.  The  obstruction 
which  is  really  mischievous  is  not  that  which  transgresses 
the  law  and  so  brings  itself  within  the  range  of  censure  and 
punishment,  but  that  which  conforms  most  closely  to  the  law 
and  asserts  forms  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  very  ends 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  has  been  enacted.  This  is  the  kind 
of  strategy  which  the  Tory  party  have  recently  adopted,  and 
which  can  never  be  effectually  met  except  by  an  absolute 
change  in  the  laws  of  procedure.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
members  of  the  regular  Opposition  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  its  more  obstreperous  and  eager  champions)  trans- 
gress the  positive  law,  but  they  do  not  scruple  continually 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opening  which  it  gives  for  the 
hindrance  of  business.  A  very  striking  illustration  of  this 
was  supplied  in  the  course  taken  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Arrears  Bill.  The  Government,  anxious  to  have  tho 
measure  advanced  a  stage  and  to  economize  time  so  sadl> 
wanted  for  other  urgent  business,  pressed  for  a  division, 
but  were  met  by  repeated  motions  for  adjournment,  on  the 
plea  that  several  members  of  the  Opposition  desired  to  ex< 
press  their  opinions.  The  hour  was  early,  and  the  Ministry 
reasonably  asked  that  the  debate  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. There  was  no  wish  to  stifle  discussion,  but  simply  to 
continue  it  so  as  if  possible  to  complete  the  debate  at  the 
sitting.  But  Whitsuntide  was  near ;  it  was  assumed  that  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  must  be  taken  on  the  following  day, 
and  the  temptation  to  delay  was  so  strong  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  yielded  to  it.  What  followed  ?  Angry  discussions, 
with  repeated  divisions,  which  lasted  up  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  a  happy  suggestion,  that  the  Bill  should  be 
taken  the  next  day  before  its  companion  measure  of  Coercion, 
was  at  once  accepted  and  the  Tory  manoeuvre  defeated.  When 
the  debate  was  resumed  in  due  course  it  was  found  that  the 
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Tory  speakers  who  were  desirous  of  enlightening  the  House 
were  so  few  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  discussion  was 
maintained,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  less  time  was  employed 
upon  it  than  had  been  consumed  in  the  abortive  and  vexatious 
motions  for  adjournment  on  the  previous  night. 

This  is  the  obstruction  which  needs  to  be  brought  under 
decided  control.  So  long  as  the  existing  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  continue,  and  we  have  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  compact  phalanx  of  Irish  members  who  are 
alien  in  sympathy  and  are  only  too  eager  to  show  their  con- 
tempt for  the  traditions  and  precedents  of  Parliament,  there 
must  be  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Whatever 
restrictions  may  be  imposed  on  unwarranted  license  of  speech 
it  is  certain  that  if  a  section  of  the  House  band  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  worrying  its  responsible  leaders 
they  will  find  or  make  opportunities  for  this  worry.  But  the 
evil  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  House  itself  will 
close  some  of  the  tempting  openings  by  which  existing  regula* 
tions  almost  invite  the  wilful  obstruction  which  is  at  present 
practised. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  almost  incredible  that  a  great 
historic  party,  which  has  a  reputation  to  lose,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  are  statesmen  of  ability,  could  lend  the  slightest 
and  most  indirect  countenance  to  a  policy  so  unworthy  and 
80  suicidal.  It  cannot  be  that  they  expect  to  baffle  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives. 
Even  Lord  Salisbury,  with  all  that  inability  to  understand 
und  respect  popular  opinion,  that  absolute  faith  in  the  rights 
of  his  order,  which  blinds  him  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
that  imgoverned  and  impulsive  rashness  which  makes  him  the 
most  dangerous  of  leaders  for  an  aristocracy  in  a  democratic 
era,  does  not  suggest  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  its  v«to, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  obstruction,  can  do 
more  than  compel  another  appeal  to  the  people.  His  Lord- 
ship's speech  at  Liverpool  pomted  to  a  government  by  con* 
tinual  plebiscites.  He  seemed  more  than  half  disposed  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Radical  expedient  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments, and  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  gone  a  step 
further,  and  proposed  an  annual  appeal  to  the  constituencies. 
Indeed,  on  his  own  principle,  the  reference  to  the  electors 
might  be  even  more  frequent,  for  his  contention  is  that  when- 
ever the  Lords  believe  that  the  Commons  do  not  I'epresent  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  they  are  justified  in  throwing  out  a 
Ministerial  measure,  and  so  doing  their  utmost  to  compel  a 
dissolution.    This  is  what  the  Upper  House  did  in  the  first 
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session  of  the  present  Parliament  when  it  rejected  the  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill,  and,  on  the  showing  of  the  Tory 
chief.  Parliament  ought  to  have  been  dissolved  before  it  was 
six  months  old.      Such  suggestions  coming  from  such  a 

Suarter  are  sufficiently  startling ;  but  they  have  this  vdue, 
liey  are  a  tacit  confession  that  ultimately  the  wiU  of  the 
people  must  be  done.  The  utmost,  therefore,  that  the  Tories 
can  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  policy  which  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  and  the  Fourth  party  originated,  but  which  Sir 
Stafford  has  more  than  once  accepted  at  their  hands,  is  delay. 
But,  then,  to  a  number  of  them  delay  is  everything. 

The  most  disgraceful  feature  in  relation  to  the  whole  course 
of  action,  on  the  port  at  least  of  a  considerable  number,  is 
that  it  is  based  upon  a  deliberate  calculation  of  the  chances 
as  to  the  endurance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  marvellous  power. 
The  calculation  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  malevolent.  These 
cynical  Tories  are  right  in  their  belief  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  the  centre  of  unity  in  a  party  necessarily  heterogeneous  in 
its  composition,  but  they  are  utterly  wrong  in  their  idea  that 
his  removal  would  be  the  loss  of  its  motive  power.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  on  a  speculation  as  to 
all  the  consequences  to  the  Liberal  party  of  the  withdrawal  of 
a  chief  who  has  inspired  a  personal  attachment  in  its  most 
earnest  members  to  which  no  one  could  at  once  succeed. 
That  it  would  be  a  serious  calamity  no  one  would  attempt 
to  deny.  But,  strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  accept  the  vulgar  conception  of  West  End  clubs 
and  City  companies  in  relation  to  him,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  his  removal  would  mean  the  loss  of  the 
most  powerful  Conservative  element  in  the  Liberal  party. 
We  say  this  not  because  of  the  Conservatism  in  his  own  nature, 
which,  however,  as  no  one  who  has  carefully  studied  his 
speeches  and  writings  can  doubt,  is  a  powerful  force,  but  still 
more  because  of  the  restraining  influence  which  personal 
loyalty  to  him  exerts  upon  many  men  of  more  Badical  opinions. 
The  almost  unbounded  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  him 
checks  an  eagerness  which  otherwise  would  be  very  disturbing 
to  the  supporters  of  vested  rights  and  ancient  mstitutions, 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  become  an  anachro- 
nism and  an  injustice. 

It  is  useless  to  present  this  view  to  men  under  the  dominion 
of  an  invincible  prejudice  which  sees  in  Mr.  Gladstone  only 
the  incarnation  of  the  destructive  spu-it  of  democracy.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  prove  the  accuracy  of 
this  forecast,  and  will  show  that  Badicals,  whose  faith  in  the 
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Prime  Minister  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  is  so  strong  that, 
in  order  to  retain  him  as  Premier,  they  ate  content  to  advance 
at  a  rate  much  slower  than  they  themselves  desire,  were 
the  truest  patriots  as  well  as  the  most  sagacious  politicians. 
If  Tories  are  unable  to  perceive  this  now,  and  fancy  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  one  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of 
their  party,  their  mistake  is  the  result  partly  of  an  angry  and 
vindictive  temper,  which  forbids  the  exercise  of  a  calm  judg- 
ment, and  partly  of  an  inability  or  an  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nize the  extent  to  which  the  last  Reform  Bill  has  revolutionized 
the  conditions  of  political  power  in  this  country.  Their  own 
great  leader  was  the  author  of  changes  whose  nature  they 
seem  as  yet  but  imperfectly  to  comprehend.  With  the  hope  of 
destroying  the  influence  of  the  middle  classes,  and  bringing 
about  the  political  ideal  by  which  he  was  fascinated,  of  a  demo- 
cracy led  by  the  nobles,  he  introduced  the  democratic  force 
which  was  too  strong  even  for  himself,  and  in  the  guidance  of 
which  his  successors  show  themselves  ludicrously  incompetent. 
But  this  is  what  the  Tory  party  cannot  or  will  not  see.  They 
rail  at  the  talent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  though  it  were  some 
daimonic  force  by  which  the  people  are  laid  under  a  spell ; 
and  they  rail  at  the  '  caucus '  as  though  it  were  an  instru- 
ment of  Satanic  subtlety.  They  forget  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
only  a  leader — of  ability  indeed  as  transcendent  as  in  character 
he  is  unimpeachable — but  yet  a  leader  who  would  be  powerless 
without  a  following ;  that  the  *  caucus '  is  only  an  organiza- 
tion for  utilizing  opinion  already  existing,  and  that  neither 
the  leader  nor  the  organization  could  have  produced  results 
which  are  so  distasteful  but  for  the  force  which  Lord  Beacon- 
field  had  created.  When  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  is  over  the 
force  will  remain,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  party  who  hate 
him  with  a  hatred  passing  the  malignity  of  human  passion,  if 
those  who  succeed  to  the  lead  are  men  of  a  spirit  as  pure,  and 
a  patriotism  as  lofty,  and  a  Liberalism  as  wisely  Conserva- 
tive as  his. 

It  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  the  aristocratic  party  to 
acknowledge  that  their  difficulties  are  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  idolized  leader  whom  they  have  extolled  as  the  incarnation 
of  political  wisdom,  and  that  those  difficulties  are  more  likely 
to  increase  than  to  diminish.  That  their  leader  has  inaugu- 
rated a  democratic  era,  and  that  they  have  themselves  been 
the  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  power  in  the 
State,  and  for  the  commencement  of  a  political  and  social 
revolution,  the  full  sweep  of  which  no  one  seems  quite  able  to 
calculate,  is  about  as  unwelcome  a  conviction  as  they  could 
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have  to  face.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  believe  that  the 
nation  is  in  a  state  of  political  frenzy ,  due  mainly  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  Midlothian  oratory,  and  that,  if  it  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  strong  measures  during 
this  period,  a  more  sober  temper  will  return,  and  the  people 
will  again  place  themselves  under  men  like  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  James  Lowther,  whom  they  know  to  be  the 
truest  of  patriots,  the  wisest  of  politicians,  and,  in  short,  the 
only  rightful  leaders  of  the  nation.  To  disinterested  observers 
the  illusion  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  grotesque ;  but  it  is  there, 
and  it  dictates  the  lines  on  which  the  policy  of  the  Opposition 
is  conducted.  Great  issues  are  seldom  raised.  The  Ministry 
are  accused  of  all  sorts  of  offences,  but  there  is  a  prudent 
resolution  not  to  submit  them  to  the  test  of  a  vote.  An  irri- 
tating guerilla  warfare  is  carried  on  by  means  of  carefully 
framed  questions,  in  which  the  most  discreditable  innuendoes 
are  contained,  of  motions  of  adjournment  brought  forward  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  provoking  irregular  and  profitless  dis- 
cussions, of  venomous  insinuations  distilled  into  speeches  on 
all  varieties  of  subjects,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  leavening 
the  public  mind  with  ideas  dishonouring  to  the  Government, 
and  sometimes  of  violent  personal  attacks,  in  which  young 
English  noblemen  emulate  the  rowdyism  of  the  political 
rough. 

Hatred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  inspiring  rSotive^ 
and  the  baiting  of  the  great  statesman  the  one  occupation 
of  English  Tories  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  easy  to. 
understand  jealousy  of  a  successful  rival,  or  intensity  of 
antagonism  towards  the  too  powerful  champion  of  a  detested 
cause,  or  the  keen  vexation  of  an  unexpected  and  crushing 
defeat,  and  the  consequent  dislike  of  him  by  whom  it  has 
been  inflicted.  But  in  the  malignity  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  pursued  there  is  something  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  of  these  causes,  or  even  by  all  combined. 
It  is  fierce  enough  in  the  Tory  circles  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  metropolis  that  its  full  violence  can  be  appre- 
ciated. *  The  St.  James's  Gazette '  expresses  the  sentiment 
in  its  most  virulent  form,  but  it  is  found  in  every  Tory 
journal,  and  echoed  in  clubs,  some  of  which  are  not  professedly 
Tory.  It  has  in  it  more  of  a  personal  than  of  a  politici^ 
feeling.  It  is  mere  hatred  unadulterated,  too  passionate  and 
vindictive  to  be  even  intelligent,  and  in  a  large  number, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  unable  to  give  an  account  of  itself 
at  all. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  its  strength  and 
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the  inflaence  it  exerts  npon  public  action  is  seen  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cloture.  The  proposal  may  be  wise  or  foolish, 
desirable  or  otherwise.  The  occurrences  of  the  last  few  years, 
marking  a  very  extraordinary  change  in  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  Parliament,  have  made  the  Cldture  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  to  the  adoption  of  which,  we  undertake  to  say,  no 
sensible  body  of  English  gentlemen,  who  had  business  to  do 
which  was  hindered  by  the  propensity  of  a  certain  number  of 
them  to  waste  time  in  mere  twaddle,  even  though  there  was  no 
deliberate  purpose  of  preventing  action,  would  hesitate  for  a 
solitary  day.  With  all  their  respect  for  liberty  of  speech. 
Englishmen  are  naturally  and  wisely  intolerant  of  the  cacoethes 
loqtiendi,  especially  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  serious  and 
necessary  work;  and  all  our  public  assemblies  find  some 
method  of  putting  a  stop  to  inconvenient,  to  say  nothing  of 
obstructive,  speech.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be  the  only  body  without  that 
control  over  its  own  proceedings  which  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  Whether  the  proposed  reform  is  the 
only  one  that  would  be  effectual  is,  doubtless,  a  legitimate 
subject  for  discussion,  which  no  one  would  desire  to  suppress 
or  unduly  curtail;  but,  under  any  conditions,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  should  be  converted  into  a  party  question, 
or  still  less  why  any  heat  should  be  imported  into  a  contro- 
versy as  to  a  mere  rule  of  procedure.  The  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  of 
€qual  importance  by  both  the  contending  parties,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  regulations  necessary  to  this  end  ought 
to  have  been  approached  in  that  calm  and  dispassionate 
temper  which  alone  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  Instead  of  this,  the  introduction  of  this  necessary 
reform  in  parliamentary  procedure  has  been  made  the  occasion 
not  only  for  a  fresh  party  strife,  but  for  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Gladstone,  marked  by  the  most  persistent  malignity. 

In  an  unscrupulous  onslaught  of  this  kind  on  an  eminent 
personality  facts  count  for  very  little ;  impressions,  fancies, 
suspicions,  inferences  are  everything.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
assumed  to  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and  it  is  at  once  con- 
cluded that  he  desires  to  have  the  power  of  silencing  hostile 
speech.  He  is  said  to  have  an  imperious  will,  to  be  resolved 
to  force  his  own  wishes  upon  Parliament,  and  h^  is  therefore 
charged  with  having  devised  an  expedient  for  suppressing  all 
inconvenient  opposition.  What  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
he  has  first  forced  his  Cloture  upon  his  Cabinet,  and  is  now 
bent  upon  forcing  it  upon  the  Legislature?    It  is  true  that 
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there  is  not  the  Bhadow  of  a  proof  of  all  this,  but  this  is  a 
trivial  matter,  seeing  that  the  party  by  whom  the  accnsation 
is  brought  are  as  nobly  superior  to  facts  as  Garlyle's  emperor 
was  to  grammar.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  author  of  all  political 
mischief,  and  this,  like  a  multitude  of  wickednesses  beside, 
lies  at  his  door.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the 
familiar  imp  who  has  prompted  him,  as  the  Caucus  is  the 
instrument  by  which  his  purpose  is  to  be  effected ;  but  the 
Prime  Minister  is  the  author  of  all  this  evil — the  prince  of 
the  powers  of  the  air  which  are  warring  against  all  that  is  most 
venerable  in  English  traditions  and  most  sacred  in  parlia- 
mentary precedents.  It  is  useless  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  to  prove  that  his  Lordship  publicly  advo- 
cated the  measure  on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  and,  as 
he  told  bis  audience,  before  it  had  been  submitted  to  tho 
Cabinet  at  all ;  and  equally  vain  to  show  that,  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  anticipated 
the  possible  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  and  contemplated 
the  prospect  without  any  of  the  anxiety  and  alarm  which,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Tory  party,  he  now  expresses. 
If  a  solitary  hint  had  then  been  given  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  imperilled  in  one  of  its  vital  parts,  if  the  majority — 
which  has  power  to  determine  the  life  of  a  Ministry — should 
also  be  invested  with  authority  to  fix  the  length  of  a  debate,  the 
Ministry  might  have  exercised  more  caution  before  provoking 
the  fierce  storm  of  opposition  they  have  had  to  encounter. 
But  it  was  only  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  this  method  of 
removing  the  deadlock  which  prevents  the  working  of  the 
parliamentary  machine  that  this  supposed  right  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  men  to  tmlimited  liberty  of  speech  under  all 
circumstances,  on  all  questions,  and  on  every  phase  of  all 
questions,  came  to  be  esteemed  the  palladium  of  English 
freedom.  Enough  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility  be  once  more  charged  with  laying  sacri- 
legious hand  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  the  constitution  which 
noble  ancestors  have  handed  down  to  us.  Whether  the  charge 
had  either  consistency  or  truth  about  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
secondary  consideration. 

Even  in  attributing  to  the  attack  such  an  amount  of  principle, 
as  is  implied  in  a  distinct  objection  to  any  curtailment  of  the 
unfettered  license  of  speech  assumed  to  belong  to  every  naember 
of  Parliament,  we  have  done  the  Tories  more  than  justice. 
They  have  not  taken  up  a  position  with  even  so  much  show  of 
reason  on  its  behalf.  They  do  not  contend  for  the  absolute 
right  of  all  minorities,  but  only  for  the  rights  of  minorities 
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which  exceed  one-thurd  of  the  number  voting.  In  other  words, 
the  faculty  for  obstruction  is  only  to  be  given  to  the  legitimate 
Opposition,  and  is  to  be  denied  to  a  small  though,  it  may  be, 
conscientious  body  of  opponents  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  by  some  proposals  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  are  agreed.  This  readiness  to  give  the  power  of 
chosing  the  debate  to  a  two-thirds  majority  takes  away  from 
the  Tory  protest  even  the  appearance  of  conscientiousness 
and  respectability  which  it  might  otherwise  have  worn.  The 
tall  talk  about  the  gag  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  modified 
scheme  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
the  intelligent  electors  whom  his  faltering  loyalty  to  the  Prime 
Minister  so  egregiously  misrepresents,  has  made  himself  the 
sponsor,  as  to  the  Ministerial  proposal.  The  difference  is 
not  in  the  instrument,  but  only  that,  in  one  case,  it  will 
be  applied  only  to  Home  Bulers,  English  Badicals,  and 
other  inconvenient  persons  of  the  same  kind,  whereas,  in 
the  other,  it  will  be  equally  available  for  a  Tory  opposition 
led  by  aristocratic  chiefs.  It  was  necessary  to  adopt  the 
high-sounding  phrases  about  liberty  in  order  to  catch  un- 
wary Liberals,  like  Mr.  Anderson  or  Mr.  Bylands,  who  do 
not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  use  constitutional  forms  for  the 
strangling  of  all  true  freedom.  But  there  is  no  more  pro- 
tection for  the  privilege  which  these  worthy  gentlemen  are 
so  anxious  to  conserve  under  the  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
vote,  than  under  that  of  the  bare  majority.  It  is  clear  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  saying  of  the  wise  man  that,  '  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,'  or  these  Badicals 
would  not  be  caught  by  the  transparent  wiles  of  the  Tory 
fowlers.  Whether  they  see  it  or  not,  the  two-thirds  proposal 
is  directed  against  themselves,  and  they  must  be  extra- 
ordinarily magnanimous  or  incredibly  simple  if  they  ally  them 
selves  with  Tories  who,  with  all  their  vaunted  love  of  free 
speech,  are  quite  content  to  acquiesce  in  restrictions,  provided 
they  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  applied  to  themselves. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Cloture  to  suppose  that  they  themselves  believe  in 
the  arguments  they  urge  with  a  passionate  vehemence  that 
could  hardly  be  exceeded  if  they  were  opposing  some  great 
revolutionary  measure.  The  resistance  of  extreme  Badicals 
is  intelligible  so  long  as  it  is  directed  against  any  kind  of 
restriction,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  triumph  of  any  great 
reform  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
two  great  parties  to  allow  of  its  discussion  in  the  House. 
The    danger    under    our    present    democratic    constitution 
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IB  not  very  great,  and  at  all  events  vfise  Badical  statesman- 
fihip»  seeing  that  there  is  only  a  choice  of  evils,  will  consider 
whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  risk  so  slight  a  peril  rather 
than  have  an  absolute  paralysis  in  legislation.  We  do 
not  expect  such  a  consideration  to  weigh  with  Mr.  Joseph 
€owen  and  the  very  small  clique  who  admire  and  follow 
him.  The  member  for  Newcastle,  at  hia  best,  is  a  political 
dreamer,  at  his  worst,  a  passionate  enemy  of  the  Liberal 
party,  under  no  conditions  a  practical  politician.  His  genius 
is  of  a  purely  destructive  character.  No  one  can  deny  his 
rhetorical  power,  and  no  one  would  wish  to  question  his  con- 
scientiousness, but  in  vain  do  we  seek  throughout  his  speeches 
for  any  evidence  of  a  mastery  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  statesmen  have  to  deal.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  oppose  any  proposal  for  interfering  with  that  latitude 
of  speech  which  appears,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  of  far  more  value 
than  any  legislative  reform.  But,  happily,  there  are  few 
Eadicals  of  Mr.  Joseph  Coy^en's  type.  The  rational  members 
of  the  party  may  be  expected  to  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
a  regulation,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  used  in  a 
manner  inconvenient  to  themselves,  which  will  further  reform- 
ing legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  save  representative 
government  itself  from  the  discredit  to  which  it  is  subjected 
by  the  present  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  while  Radicals  may  have  reasonable  ground  for  fear 
that  they  may  sujBfer  something  under  the  new  regulations, 
the  expression  of  such  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Tpries, 
from  whom  this  clamour  comes,  would  be  ridiculous  were  it 
not  that  it  is  so  evidently  the  outcry  of  mere  faction,  loud  and 
passionate,  but  without  any  depth  or  reality.  No  sane  man 
can  believe  that  the  liberties  of  England  or  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  Parliament  will  be  endangered  if  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett  is  not  allowed  to  delight  his  soul  by  unfolding,  at 
whatever  length  may  seem  best  to  himself,  his  views  as  to 
the  proper  management  of  the  terrestrial  universe,  or  if  Mr. 
James  Lowther  is  sometimes  to  be  checked  in  the  display  of 
his  ignorance  and  malevolence,  or  the  Baron  de  Worms  is 
curtailed  in  his  opportunities  for  ventilating  in  the  British 
Parliament  the  ideas  of  Jewish  capitalists  as  to  our  foreign 
policy,  or  if  the  whole  Tory  party  together  is  not  allowed  by 
skilful  combination  to  defeat  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
nation.  The  thing  is  monstrous  on  the  face  of  it.  One 
of  the  defenders  of  the  existing  system  has  appealed  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  as  a  proof  that  Parliament  was  in- 
tended to  talk  rather  than  to  work.    The  argument  has,  at 
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all  events,  the  merit  of  consistency,  but  it  is  one  which  the 
English  people  are  not  likely  to  tolerate.  They  look  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  practical  work  which  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  a  vast  empire  like  ours  imperatively  require, 
and  will  not  listen  with  much  patience  to  those  who  would 
reduce  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  level  of  the  amateur 
parliaments  which  are  now  so  common  in  our  large  towns. 
This,  however,  is  the  point  to  which  all  the  arguments 
against  one  of  the  most  rational  propositions  ever  submitted 
to  Parliament  unquestionably  tend.  Unlimited  talk  means 
little  work  or  no  work  at  all,  and  that  is  what  the  combination 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  really  means.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  among  the  Liberals  who  were  either  absent  from 
the  crucial  division  or  who  voted  with  Mr.  Marriott,  were 
three  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  Is  it  uncharitable  to 
see  a  connection  between  their  disloyalty  to  their  chief,  their 
party,  and  their  constituency,  and  the  reform  with  which  their 
beloved  Corporation  is  threatened?  They  do  not  like  the 
work  which  the  majority  of  the  House  is  asked  to  do,  and 
which,  if  it  can  get  the  opportunity,  it  is  fully  prepared  to  do, 
and  so  they  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  Parliament  from  getting 
freedom  of  action.  It  would  be .  unpleasant  for  Liberals  to 
come  forward  as  the  champions  of  abuses,  and  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  pose  as  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  and  it  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  battle 
is  fought  at  an  earlier  stage,  and,  even  if  it  be  lost,  has,  at  all 
events,  served  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  conquering  party. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  other  Liberals  beside  these  defenders 
of  a  Corporation  which  is  one  of  the  last  survivals  of  a  bygone 
age  of  municipal  abuses,  who  are  willing  to  stave  off  some 
unwelcome  reform  by  perpetuating  the  present  disgraceful 
impotence  in  Parliament. 

It  is  high  time  that  suah  untrustworthy  Liberals  under* 
stood  that  the  opposition  is  essentially  a  Tory  device,  and 
that  the  Liberal  electors  are  thoroughly  alive  to  its  real 
character.  If  there  had  been  any  real  danger  to  liberty,  it 
would  not  have  been  left  to  the  unknown  nonentity,  who  was 
borne  into  Parliament  as  member  for  Brighton  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  to  head  an  opposition 
to  the  ministerial  proposals.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
vague  talk  as  to  the  discontent  felt  among  the  supporters  of 
the  Government,  but  the  few  names  which  have  been  identified 
with  it  are  not  of  a  character  to  exert  much  authority  in 
Liberal  circles.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  not  achieved  a  repu- 
tation in  the  political,  equal  to  what  he  enjoys  in  the  scientific 
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and  commercial  world.  Mr.  Anderson  is  as  awkward  as  he  is 
honest,  and  so  destroys  any  influence  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  possessed.  Mr.  Bylands  is  a  parliamentary  noto- 
riety, but  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  These 
are  not  the  men  whom  the  sturdy  Liberalism  of  the  codntry 
would  accept  as  its  guides  in  preference  to  the  known  and 
honoured  chiefs  of  the  party.  But  they  belong  to  a  very 
different  class  from  Mr.  Marriott.  That  a  man  who  had  only 
been  in  Parliament  twenty  months,  and  whose  name  had  not 
previously  been  heard  of  in  political  life,  should  rush  to  the 
front  on  a  question  of  parliamentary  procedure  was  an 
audacity  which  bordered  on  insolence ;  that  in  doing  it  he 
should  undertake  to  instruct  the  experienced  leaders  of  his 
party  in  their  duties,  and,  not  content  with  this,  should  assail 
them  with  coarse  abuse,  was  a  positive  indecency  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  Parliament  before  the 
present. 

The  resistance  to  the  Cloture  offered  by  the  regular  Op- 
position and  the  few  deserters  they  have  been  able  to  attract 
from  the  ministerial  ranks  is  just  as  distinctly  a  piece  of 
Tory  strategy  as  was  the  resistance  to  parliamentary  reform 
in  former  times.  The  history  of  the  late  Administration 
shows  that  they  do  not  care  to  undertake  legislative  work 
themselves,  and  that  their  desire  is  to  reduce  Liberals  to  a 
similar  inaction.  Parliament  has  been  made  democratic, 
and  is  destined  to  advance  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 
All  that  is  possible  now  is  to  make  it  impotent,  and  the  battle 
is  transferred  from  the  hustings  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  game  is  a  desperate  one,  and  may  ^et  be  attended  with 
results  which  those  who  take  part  in  it  httle  anticipate.  The 
worst  counsellors  for  an  aristocracy  contending  for  privileges 
which  are  fast  slipping  out  of  their  grasp  are  men  of  the 
Lowther  and  Ghaplm  types.  For  a  time  they  delight  heated 
partizans  by  their  hard  hitting  and  unscrupulous  methods. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  learned  tactical  skill  from  the 
example  of  their  extreme  foes,  and  to  have  beaten  them  with 
their  own  weapons.  But  such  successes  are  always  short 
lived,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  with  them  a  terrible 
retribution.  If  chivalry,  courtesy,  and  moderation  are  to  be 
banished  from  our  poUtical  conflicts  the  Conservative  party 
assuredly  will  not  be  the  gainers. 

This  is,  however,  the  last  consideration  which  seems  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  reckless  partisans  who  appear  to  |[ive 
character  to  the  policy  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  hard  to  beheve 
that  Bir  Stafford  Northcote,  or  the  more  moderate  members 
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of  the  late  Cabinet  who  sit  by  his  side,  are  content  with 
the  attitude  they  have  assumed  in  relation  to  the  Cloture. 
It  may  be  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  full  extent  of 
the  mischief  which  is  being  wrought  by  the  systematic 
attempts  to  degrade  and  enfeeble  Parliament,  or  realize 
the  danger  of  trifling  with  what  are  really  revolutionary 
modes  of  action.  They  have  not  yet  awoke— probably  there 
are  very  few  who  have — to  the  meaning  of  the  grave  symptoms 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  indulge  the  idea  that  this 
is  an  ordinary  political  crisis,  with  some  of  its  features  aggra- 
vated by  the  evil  influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  destined  to 
run  its  course  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  to  be 
followed  by  more  quiet  times.  But  some  recent  developments 
must  surely  have  troubled  them,  and  led  them  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  non  possumm  which  they  have  interposed  to  a 
scheme  of  reform  by  which  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  of 
the  times  might  have  been  remedied.  They  fill  the  air  with 
their  incessant  complaints  about  a  'Eilmainham  compact' 
which  never  existed  save  in  their  own  heated  imaginations, 
and  at  the  same  time  themselves  play  the  game  of  the  very 
men  whom  they  brand  as  traitors.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
rules  of  procedure  would  have  saved  the  House  from  the  dis- 
creditable scenes  of  the  last  two  months,  the  waste  of  time 
and  energy,  the  interference  with  the  whole  business  of  the 
country,  the  paralysis  which  has  made  the  venerated  mother 
of  parliaments  the  scoff  of  the  Irish  Home  Bulers  and  the 
reproach  of  the  great  German  statesman,  who  eagerly  quotes 
it  as  a  sign  that  parliamentary  government  has  collapsed 
even  in  the  country  where  its  success  seemed  most  assured. 
But  if  reflections  of  this  kind  have  ever  troubled  them,  they 
have  produced  no  practical  effect.  The  intensity  of  the 
passion  which  has  characterized  the  Opposition  has  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  argument.  There  has 
not  from  the  first  been  a  solitary  reason  adduced  which 
could  affect  the  mind  of  any  rational  man,  but  the  conflict 
has  been  waged  with  a  fury  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded. 
If  the  landlords  had  been  resisting  a  measure  constructed  on 
Mr.  Davitt*s  absurd  proposals,  if  the  champions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy had  been  resisting  a  motion  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  for 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  legislators,  if  there  had  been  a 
proposal  to  constitute  Mr.  Gladstone  sole  minister  lot  life, 
the  excitement  could  hardly  have  been  more  angry  than  that 
which  has  been  aroused  by  a  motion — than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  innocent — to  give  the  majority  of  the  House 
a  power  over  its  own  debates.     In  the  discussion  of  one  of 
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the  innumerable  amendments  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill,  Colonel  Colthurst,  Liberal  member  for  Cork  county, 
quietly  observed  that  the  measure  would  have  no  terrors  for 
any  man  who  observed  the  ten  commandments.  With  eqnal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  dreadfal  Cloture  has  no  terrors 
for  any  party  which  desires  to  fight  fairly  and  oppose  the 
legislation  it  detests  only  by  means  of  legitimate  ^scussion. 
But  to  imaginations  heated  by  malignant  political  spite  it 
has  opened  a  vista  of  all  possible  dangers;  and  as  there  was 
really  no  sound  objection  to  be  raised  to  it,  it  was  met  by 
Abuse  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  whose  evil  designs  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  instrument. 

*  The  Times '  has  been  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  this 
anti-Gladstone  mania,  which  has  embodied  itself  in  resistance 
to  the  first  law  of  procedure.  If  it  was  possible  to  believe 
that  the  '  leading  joumal'  were  influenced  in  its  opposition  by 
any  principle,  there  would  be  some  compensation  for  its  lament- 
able display  of  imbecile  fury  in  the  fact  that  there  was  at 
last  found  a  principle  by  which  *  The  Times '  was  prepared 
to  stand.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  the  first  example 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  its  history,  and  as  such  is  to  be 
welcomed.  The  principle  that  a  minority,  provided  it  exceeds 
a  third  of  the  House,  is  to  have  unrestrained  liberty  of  palaver 
is  not  a  very  sublime  one.  Still  if  we  could  believe  that  *  The 
Times'  after  a  long  experience,  in  which  every  principle  it 
ever  advocated  has  in  turn  been  surrendered,  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  even  policy  demanded  the  adherence  to 
flome  principle,  we  should  regard  this  as  a  happy  sign  of 
improvement.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  its 
convictions  are  as  deep  as  the  assertion  of  them  is  vehement. 
*  The  Times'  has  not  been  very  brilliant  of  late  in  any  of  its 
departments ;  the  glory  of  the  days  of  Delane  has  departed, 
and  it  [is  often  as  late  in  its  information,  as  inaccurate 
in  its  statements,  and  as  unfair  in  its  summaries,  as  it  is 
mistaken  in  its  opinions  and  misleading  in  its  predictions. 
Such  reputation  as  it  retains  is  due  to  its  traditions,  and  is 
being  gradually  lost  as  blunder  after  blunder  shows  how  com- 
pletely it  has  lost  the  touch  of  public  opinion.  Still,  despite 
its  degeneracy,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  has  fallen  into 
a  condition  of  such  utter  fatuity  as  the  twaddle  in  which  it 
indulges  on  this  subject  would  indicate. 

The  explanation  of  its  imbecility  lies  on  the  surface.  It  is 
possessed  by  a  hatred  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  hated  resolution.  As  a  matter 
•of  fact  Mr.  Gladstone  is  no  more  its  parent  than  any  other 
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member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  has  adopted  a  sngges- 
tion  which  commends  itself  so  mnch  to  the  common  sense  of 
ordinary  mortals,  who  are  not  filled  either  with  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  worn-out  traditions  of  Parliament,  or  with 
an  unreflecting  and  unresting  hate  of  the  Prime  Minister^ 
that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ascribe  its  origin  either 
to  extraordinary  genius  or  unworthy  craft.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  the  leader  of  the  House,  has  the  responsibility  of  intro- 
ducing and  carrying  it,  and  to  '  The  Times '  the  occasion 
seems  a  suitable  one  for  discharging  on  his  devoted  head  the 
vials  of  its  indignation. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  leading  article  of  May  8th 
in  order  fidly  to  measure  the  degradation  which  has  been  in* 
flicted  on  *  The  Times '  by  the  vindictive  passion  of  which  it  has 
become  the  slave.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which  a 
journal  which  assumes  to  be  a  guide  of  public  opinion  ought  to 
have  exercised  self-restraint  it  was  in  the  presence  of  a  fright- 
ful tragedy  which  itself  was  sure  to  fill  the  English  people 
with  a  horror  and  a  passion  that  might  easily  be  lashed  into 
a  dangerous  fury.  If  any  reflection  was  fitted  to  disarm  party 
feeling,  and  to  inculcate  more  generous  sentiment,  at  all 
events  for  the  moment,  it  was  the  thought  of  the  genial  and 
high-minded  young  man  brutally  struck  down  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  work  which  he  had  accepted  with  an  heroic 
patriotism  worthy  of  himself  and  his  race.  But  to  all  mellow- 
mg  and  moderating  influence  the  leader  writer  of  '  The  Times  ^ 
was  a  stranger,  and,  unrestrained  either  by  prudence  or  gene* 
rosity,  he  indited  an  article  which,  for  hardness  and  trucu- 
lence,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  One  of  the  noblest  families 
in  the  land  was  bowed  down  by  the  crushing  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  it,  but  for  it  there  were  no  expressions  of  sympathy. 
The  nation  was  necessarily  agitated  by  passions  in  which 
lay  the  possible  germ  of  serious  danger,  but  there  was  not  a 
word  that  might  help  to  calm  and  moderate  the  feeling.  What 
this  atrocious  crime  might  mean  was  uncertain,  but  all  its 
circumstances  pointed  to  the  existence  of  an  audacious  con- 
spiracy in  dealing  with  which  the  Government  needed  the 
support  of  all  law-abiding  citizens.  But  loyalty  had  as  little 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  leading  journal  as  prudence 
or  generosity.  The  one  thought  present  to  the  writer's  mind 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Procedure  resolution  must  be  dropped, 
and,  forgetting  everything  beside,  in  the  presence  of  the 
martyred  victims,  their  bereaved  friends,  the  excited  nation, 
and  the  perplexed  Government,  he  raised  his  wild  war-whoop 
of  triumph  over  the  supposed  collapse  of  the  Cldture. 
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The  unseemly  display  ^ill  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and,  in 
truth,  it  supplies  the  key  to  the  action  of  '  The  Times '  and  to 
the  political  situation  generally.  The  one  significant  fact  of 
ihe  day  is  the  feeling  relative  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  battle 
gathers  round  him  as  it  has  done  now  for  some  years,  and  as 
as  it  seems  likely  to  do  so  long  as  he  remains  a  prominent 
figure  in  English  politics.  His  personality  overshadows  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  pays  the  penalty.  That  penalty 
is  peculiarly  heavy,  owing  to  the  circumstances  whicn  have 
brought  upon  him  the  burden  of  complicated  difficulties  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  which  he  really  has  no  responsibility 
whatever.  His  foreign  policy  has  deservedly  commanded  the 
approval  of  the  nation,  for  whom  it  has  secured  a  restoration 
of  security,  confidence,  and  peace ;  and  yet  he  has  now  to  face 
a  problem  in  Egypt,  the  troubling  elements  of  which  are  due 
entirely  to  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
reproached  with  having  alienated  the  Porte  from  this  country, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  has  done  so  much  to 
€xcite  the  distrust  of  the  Sultan  as  the  dishonourable  appro- 
priation of  Cyprus,  which  set  the  example  for  the  absorption 
of  Tunis,  and  produced  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  in 
the  mind  of  Abdul  Hamid  as  to  the  retention  of  other 
provinces.  As  ;to  the  action  of  this  country,  it  has  been 
fettered  at  every  point  by  the  joint  protectorate,  and  that 
protectorate  is  the  work  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Yet  his  lordship 
has  not  scrupled,  from  his  place  in  the  Lords,  to  make  a  speech 
in  which  he  reproaches  the  Ministry  for  sins  which  are 
actually  his  own,  and  revels  in  the  most  reckless  assertions, 
heedless  of  the  injury  he  pay  do  his  country,  provided  only  he 
can  damage  his  illustrious  and  successful  rival. 

It  is  equally  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  Lrish  difficulty,  has,  in  fact,  less  than  any  British 
statesman,  unless  it  be  his  colleague,  John  Bright.  Were  we 
to  trust  the  wild  declamation  in  which  certain  Tory  orators 
and  journalists  indulge,  we  might  fancy  that  he  had  stirred 
up  the  fierce  passions  which  are  abroad  in  that  unhappy 
country,  and  was  the  guilty  author  of  the  blood  by  which  it  is 
stained,  and  of  the  discord  and  misery  by  which  it  is  at  present 
desolated.  He  has,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
responsibility  as  that  which  belongs  to  a  physician  for  the 
violence  of  the  disease  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  cure.  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  his  remedies  may,  for  a  time,  appear  to 
aggravate  some  of  the  symptoms,  but  the  doctor  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  accused  as  though  he  were  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 
Where  there  is  a  deeply  seated  evil,  whether  in  our  physical 
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Bystem  or  in  the  body  politic,  it  may  be  that  the  only  way  to* 
recovery  lies  through  some  preliminary  suffering;  but  to  blame 
the  physician  on  that  account  is  the  climax  of  injustice.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  has  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the 
disease  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  but  unless  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  answerable  for  the  succession  of  bad  harvests,  first  in 
Ireland  itself  and  then  in  this  country  (the  latter  being  almost 
as  disastrous  to  the  unfortunate  small  farmers  in  Ireland  as 
their  own  failures,  since  they  deprived  them  of  the  important 
addition  to  their  wretched  pittance  which  they  had  derived 
from  harvesting  in  England),  or  for  the  high-handed  policy  of 
matoy  of  the  landlords,  or  for  the  impetus  communicated  to 
Irish  agitation  by  the  support  so  abundantly  given  by  the 
American  Irish,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  blame  attaches  to 
him  for  the  outbreak  itself. 

As  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
Minister  to  whom  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  beneficial  action  of  his  own  remedial  measures 
was  crossed  and  hindered  by  the  ungracious  spirit  in  which  the 
Coercion  Act  was  administered.  Mr.  Forster  is  a  conscientious 
and  an  able  man,  but  he  seems  singularly  deficient  in  tact  when 
dealing  with  men  whose  views  are  not  in  harmony  with  his 
own.  He  showed  it  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, who  were  snubbed  and  irritated  into  revolt  when  they 
might  easily  have  been  conciliated  into  quiet  acceptance,  if 
not  hearty  support,  of  his  policy.  The  same  characteristics 
made  his  Irish  administration  a  failure.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  people,  and  while  he  wrecked  his  own  popularity,  he 
involved  the  Ministry  in  serious  trouble.  His  resignation 
and  his  subsequent  procedure  were  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate his  unfitness  for  the  discharge  of  functions  so  delicate 
at  a  period  so  critical.  His  idea  of  detaining  the  suspects 
unless  they  would  promise  good  behaviour,  or  the  Government 
would  immediatelypropose  more  drastic  legislation,  was  simply 
preposterous.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  action  would 
have  been  legal.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  face  of  the  motion 
threatened  by  Sir  John  Hay,  it  was  impracticable.  That 
was  an  error  of  judgment.  His  action  towards  the  col- 
leagues he  had  just  left  might  be  described  in  much  stronger 
terms  were  it  not  that,  recognizing  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  too  severe  a  censure  on  one 
who  honestly  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty.  We  cannot  forget^ 
however,  that  his  mistakes  added  largely  to  the  heavy 
burden  of  care  which  has  pressed  on  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  which  he  has  borne  with  an  endurance  that  has  been 
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heroic.  If  either  of  the  contending  parties  in  Ireland  had 
shown  any  consideration  for  the  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
ment  his  task  wotdd  have  been  simpler.  But  the  lack  of 
political  wisdom  and  of  patriotic  sentiment  has  been  hardly  less 
marked  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  in  the  presence  of  so  determined  a  conspiracy 
against  British  rule  the  landlords  would  have  abstained  from 
conduct  that  could  only  exasperate  the  people  and  intensify 
the  crisis.  But,  so  far  from  this,  not  a  few  of  them  have  abused 
their  legal  rights  in  a  way  which  the  Chief  Secretary  has  been 
compelled  to  describe  as  'cruel  and  unpatriotic'  Unfor- 
txmately  on  Mr.  Gladstone  come  the  consequences.  He  has 
to  quell  the  disorder  which  the  high-handed  assertion  of  the 
landlords'  rights  has  engendered,  and  to  do  it  in  the  face  of 
excited  Irishmen  and  a  few  Radicals  who  seem  unable  to 
master  the  conditions  of  the  perplexing  problem  of  the  hour, 
and,  while  treacherous  assassins  are  threatening  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  and  carrying  misery  into  innocent  homes,  occupy 
the  time  of  Parliament  with  the  scruples  of  constitutional 
pedants.  Mr.  Gladstone  meets  both  with  unfailing  com- 
posure, and  surprises  even  adversaries  by  the  dignity  of  his 
bearing  and  the  calm  wisdom  of  his  policy. 

We  should  despair  of  political  life  if  we  could  believe  that 
the  people  were  insensible  to  the  singular  nobility  of  spirit  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  versatility  of  power  with  which  the 
great  statesman,  whose  years  would  justify  him  in  seeking 
retirement — has  met  the  unprecedented  demands  which  have 
been  made  upon  him.  But  we  are  well  assured  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  working  men,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
great  constituencies,  have  their  newspapers,  and  eagerljr  follow 
the  course  of  public  events.  There  is  not  an  incident  in  par- 
liamentary or  public  life  which  escapes  their  attention.  They 
learn  from  the  London  correspondents  of  their  papers  how 
Mr.  Warton  insults  the  Prime  Minister  with  his  vulgar  guflfaw, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler  with  his  resonant  *  Year,  year ; ' 
how  a  little  knot  of  the  jeunesse  doree  make  it  their  business 
to  annoy  and  irritate,  and  how  some  of  them  have  even  gone 
the  length  of  insolently  impeaching  his  honour.  They  have 
not  forgotten  Lord  Salisbury's  notorious  letter  to  the  Bradford 
Association,  or  the  forcible  feebleness  of  invective  in  which 
l^br.  W.  H.  Smith  sought  to  emulate  the  evil  example  of  his 
chief,  and  got  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  even  from  *  The  Times  * 
for  an  impertinence  which  was  not  relieved  by  a  touch  of 
cleverness  or  of  humour ;  or  the  brutality  which  has  marked 
the  utterances  of  Mr.  James  Lowther,  who  seems  bent  on 
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proving  how  little  of  brain  or  breeding  was  necessanr  for 
a  place  in  the  late  Cabinet ;  or,  not  the  least  reprobated,  the 
quiet  sneer  with  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  of '  the 
grand  old  man/  They  note  them  all,  and  ^hen  the  next 
election  comes 'they  will  all  be  reproduced,  and  will  do  not 
a  little  to  determine  the  verdict  the  country  will  be  asked  to 
pronounce.  Gladstone-baiting  may  be  a  very  exciting  amuse- 
ment  for  young  English  noblemen,  Jewish  barons,  or  alien 
adventurers  who  play  the  part  of  anxious  patriots,  but  we  are 
mistaken  if  the  Tory  party  have  not  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
indulgence. 

But  this  Parliament  has  work  to  do  before  it  is  dissolved. 
The  present  session  has  been  practically  wasted,  and  yet 
it  will  not  have  been  wholly  lost  if,  before  it  separates, 
it  passes  the  new  laws  of  procedure.  If  not,  the  only  course 
must  be  an  autumn  session.  The  country  will  assuredly  sus- 
tain Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  determination  to  have  the  legislative 
machine  put  in  working  order  before  the  session  of  1883 
begins.  We  have  ourselves  no  sympathy  with  the  suggestion 
that  progress  should  be  facilitated  by  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  amendment.  Six  weeks  ago  the  Ministry  were  ready 
to  consent  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind,  though  purely  as  an 
experiment.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake  then,  it  would  be 
a  greater  mistake  now.  The  concession  would  be  regarded  as 
a  teiumph  of  faction  and  intrigue,  and  would  do  much  to  take 
^e  heart  out  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  best  friends  of  the 
Prime  Minister  are  those  who  urge  on  him  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  an  unbroken  front  on  this  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  curious  combination  of  a  few  extreme  BadiciJs  and 
moderate  Liberals  in  opposition.  But  this  happy  family  does 
not  represent  the  mind  of  the  Liberal  party  m  the  country, 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  unity  of  so  heterogeneous  a 
company  would  survive  the  disintegrating  influences  of  free 
discussion.  The  rule  as  originally  proposed  is  the  only  one 
that  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  our  belief  is  thi^t 
it  will  be  carried  at  least  as  easily  as  any  modification.  The 
Opposition  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  dictate  terms  without  a 
determined  resistance  from  the  more  earnest  members  of  the 
Liberal  party. 
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Hie  Reign  of  WiUiam  Rufus  and  the  Accession  of  Henry  the 
First.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Two 
Vols.    Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press. 

In  these  two  volumefl,  the  fruits  of  persevering  inqoiiy  and  assidnons 
study,  Mr.  Freeman  has  added  another  to  the  rich  store  of  historical 
works  with  which  he  has  adorned  onr  hteratore.  The  important  and  far- 
reaehing  design  he  has  set  himself  to  realize  is  that  of  elucidating 
the  early  formative  period  of  English  constitutional  liberty.  The  details 
have  been  skifully  marshalled  and  subordinated  so  as  to  help  to  bring 
into  dear  light  the  main  problems  which  have  been  solved  in  practical 
action.  The  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  completed  the  historical 
task  on  its  most  important  sides,  but  there  remained  other  lines  of  inves- 
tigation of  constitutional  moment,  and  to  these  Mr.  Freeman  has  mainly 
devoted  himself  in  the  volumes  now  under  review.  The  constitutional 
side  requires  elucidation,  both  on  account  of  its  general  bearing,  and 
of  the  influence  and  inter-relations  of  the  many  episodes  that  grow  out  of, 
and  are  woven  with  the  narrative.  The  period  occupied  with  the  reign 
of  William  Bufds  and  the  accession  of  Henry  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  During  its  course  a  great 
national  object  was  being  pursueil.  The  English  nation  had  been  sub- 
dued by  the  Normans,  but  there  remained  to  be  accomplished  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  Conquest  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  The 
dynasty  which  was  brought  to  England  by  the  Conquest,  and  which 
accomplished  the  work  which  had  to  be  done,  required  in  doing  that 
work,  and  even  by  its  means,  to  be  nationalized.  How  was  this  to  be 
achieved  ?  How  were  the  incidents  and  events  and  the  personalities 
who  were  the  agents  in  this  transformation  to  be  not  merely  reconciled 
with,  so  as  be  no  longer  stranger  to,  but  to  be  incorporatedwith  the  stream 
of  historical  succession,  so  as  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  that  resulted  in  forming  the  England  we  know? 
The  two  sides  for  reconciliation  were  the  native  dispositions,  tendencies, 
and  habits  of  the  English  people  and  the  foreign  element  in  the  person 
and  character  of  a  Norman  prince  and  ruler.  How  assure  that  the 
foreign  prince  should  become  a  genuine  English  king  ?  This  was  the 
problem  that  was  presented  for  solution  by  events.  Unfortunately, 
William  Bufds,  though  he  had  the  means  and  opportunity,  did  not  solve 
it.  The  element  of  personal  moral  worth  was  lacking.  He  had  the 
capacity,  he  had  the  daring  and  energy  and  requisite  power  of  initiative. 
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but  lie  was  degraded  by  his  own  foibles  and  vices,  so  that  he  oonld 
not  do  the  work  lying  to  his  hand.  The  opportunity  was  made  for  him 
by  his  own  soldiers  of  the  English  race,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the 
opposition  and  disaffection  of  the  Norman  rebels.  WiUiam  Bufiis,  how- 
ever, would  not  or  could  not  grasp  the  opportunity.  His  life  gave  the  lie 
to  his  historical  mission.  He  violated  the  conditions  of  personal  morality. 
He  became  the  enemy  of  all  good  men,  and  as  such,  was  excommu- 
nicated after  death  by  his  people.  The  work  which  he  was  unable 
and  unfit  to  carry  through^was  afterwards  achieved  by  his  successor.  It 
was  reserved  for  Henry  to  do  that  of  which  William  was  quite  incapable* 
And  Henry  showed  himself  of  very  different  mettle  &om  WiUiam,  for  he 
so  assimilated  its  Norman  invaders  with  England  that  she  no  longer  seems 
a  conquered  land.  The  '  antinomy*  was  resolved  of  completing  the 
work  of  the  Norman  conquest,  while  the  country  was  yet  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  conquered.  The  Norman  was  conqueror  and  became  ruler, 
but  England  was  all  the  same  established  on  an  independent  national 
foundation.  The  Norman  was  ruler  and  leader,  but  he  was  to  rule 
and  lead  as  an  Englishman.  The  foreign  conqueror  became  through  the 
tuition  and  force  of  events  the  master,  because  he  knew  how  to  take 
to  himself  the  character  of  the  people  he  was  to  rule.  It  was  conquest 
through  assimilation,  for  the  growth  of  national  characteristics  came  to  be 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  case,  and  there  was  supremacy  without 
tyranny,  the  forth-putting  of  strength  and  energy  without  oppression  or 
misrule. 

Mr.  Freeman  gives  in  these  two  volumes  the  record  of  the  struggle 
through  which  these  results,  in  the  reconciling  of  contradictories,  was 
accomplished.  The  problem  as  defined  by  him  has  never  before  been 
wrought  into  such  clearness  as  has  been  done  here,  and  never  have  its 
numerous  interests  and  incidents  been  made  so  dramatic  and  impressive. 
There  were  two  principal  lines  of  divergence  to  be  brought  together  and 
made,  as  it  were,  one.  There  was  the  constitutional  aspect  under  which 
England  was  to  see  gradually  emerging  out  of  the  conflict  of  personal 
ambitions,  rivalries,  and  antagonisms  the  first  form  and  fashion  of  that 
ordered  liberty  as  contradistinguished  from  Hcense,  which  was  to  be 
characteristic  of  her  history.  And  connate  with,  but  distinct  from, 
that  was  the  ecclesiastical  problem  with  all  its  numerous  complexities, 
which  was  to  furnish  fi-uitful  cause  of  controversy  and  quarrel,  and  under 
which  the  main  point  for  decision  was  whether  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
involving  foreign  jurisdiction,  was  or  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  England. 
The  extent  to  which  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  pontiff  would  be  carried 
was  only  fedntly  shadowed  forth  in  the  events  of  the  period,  but  was 
afterwards  to  be  developed  into  prominence  through  the  interaction  oi 
the  various  personalities  and  incidents  of  the  national  story. 

The  personal  and  local  narratives  that  are  put  under  requisition  in 
following  the  historical  course  of  development  are  full  of  a  deep  dramatic 
interest.  Prominent  above  all  was  the  career  and  personahty  of  Anselm, 
whose  character  and  gifts  secured  for  him  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom. 
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and  who  found  a  certain  amount  of  recognition  even  from  William  Bufus. 
It  is  of  importance  to  be  taught,  as  we  are  here,  that  it  was  not  from  Anselm^ 
but  from  Anselm's  enemy,  that  appeal  was  made  to  Home  from  the 
English  courts.  There  have  been  brought  into  view  by  Mr.  Freeman 
historical  incidents  and  events  which  have  not  been  pre\aously  made  plain 
in  the  story  of  Bishop  William  of  Saint  Calais  and  the  mission  of  Abbot 
Jeronto  to  England.  In  the  record  also  of  Bandolf  Flambard's  career 
we  have  much  fresh  material,  such  as  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  any  other 
writer,  though  Mr.  Freeman's  scrupulous  conscientiousness  will  not  allow 
bim  to  claim  that  he  has  brought  fonvard  any  altogether  fresh  and 
original  material. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  principles 
that  are  elucidated  and  illustrated  in  the  history  and  records  before  us  is 
the  story  of  military  conquest  and  the  conflicts  between  Normans  and 
English,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  estabHshment  of  the  former  as 
lord  of  all  the  land.  We  find  that  on  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Free- 
man has,  as  is  usual  with  him,  brought  a  flood  of  hght  to  bear  upon  the 
narrative  by  his  careful  examination  of  the  topographical  details  of  the 
scenes  where  the  principal  events  dealt  with  occurred.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  visited  every  place  he  could,  and  in  doing  so  has  generally  had  the 
help  of  friends  who  often  had  more  observant  eyes  than  his  own.  The 
description  of  the  places  in  which  Mr.  Freeman,  as  he  tells  us,  was  left  to 
his  own  inquiries  will  not  probably,  however,  be  found  wanting.  His  own 
local  knowledge  of  South  Wales  and  other  districts  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  the  only  district  as  to  which  he  felt  real  deficiency  was  Hamp- 
shire. He  has  been  his  own  severest  critic,  as  any  one  will  find  who- 
follows  closely  the  descriptions  of  the  various  localities  that  are  here 
set  forth.  Now  that  he  has  completed  the  story  of  William  Bufus,  Mr. 
Freeman  says  he  has  pretty  weU  done  with  the  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  in  England,  except  that  he  still  hopes  to  put  forth  his  story  on 
a  scale  intermediate  between  five  or  seven  large  volumes,  and  one  very 
smaU  one.  One  piece  of  history  of  the  same  date  he  also  hopes  to 
handle.  The  Norman  in  England  has  a  parallel,  or  contrast,  in  tho 
Norman  in  the  large  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  is,  Sicily.  With 
the  Bufus  and  William  of  Sicily  he  hopes  to  be  yet  more  intimate. 
'  Palermo  follows  naturally  on  Winchester  and  Bouen.  The  pleasure- 
house  of  WiUiam  the  Bad  is  the  skeleton  of  the  Conqueror's  Tower  with 
a  wholly  different  life  breathed  into  it  by  Saracenic  artists.  But,  he  says,, 
the  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  approach  Sicily,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  nations,  and  the  rich  and  various  sources  of  interest  which 
are  supplied  by  the  history  of  that  illustrious  island  are  simply  endless.'' 
We  shall  look  forward  to  the  Sicilian  story  with  great  expectation. 

To  some  it  will  be  a  drawback  that  these  volumes  in  following  the 
pattern  of  the  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  takes  a  knowledge  of  that 
work  for  granted,  and  assumes  all  points  which  the  author  beHeves  he 
has  established  or  explains  in  it.  The  careful  student  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  this ;   but  others  who  have  not 
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familiarized  themselves  with  the  early  volumes  may  feel  differently 
These  will  no  doubt  wish  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  followed  another  plan. 

The  reader  who  is  in  search  of  interesting  historical  narratives  will  be 
abundantly  delighted  by  these  remarkable  volumes,  and  by  these  records 
of  the  dealing  of  William  with  Anselm  and  his  rivals  and  enemies  both 
in  England  abroad.  The  terrible  character  of  William  has  in  it  a  special 
interest  of  its  own ;  and  the  various  and  numerous  campaigns  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Normandy,  the  descriptions  of  the  many  points  and  places  in 
Oreat  Britain,  and  the  other  narratives  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  student 
of  history  than  the  best  pages  of  fiction.  Over  and  above  and  outside  of  these 
mere  external  descriptions,  however,  there  are  the  underlying  principles  in 
course  of  development  in  and  through  the  body  of  the  history.  The 
special  English  characteristics  growing  out  of  the  conflict  and  competition 
of  Norman  and  English  elements  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  of  altogether 
peculiar  value  to  the  student.  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  philosophical  historian 
building  up  the  underlying  principles  that  took  form  in  and  through 
the  events  of  the  time.  He  has  exemplified  both  the  philosophical  and  the 
artistic  instincts  here.  He  has  traced  the  history  of  the  successor  of  the 
Conqueror  in  a  succinct  and  impressive  style.  And  when  the  tale  of 
Bnfus  ends  he  has  carried  us  and  the  tale  of  England  through  the  struggle 
that  was  waged  for  a  second  time  that  England  should  not  be  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  Norman  duchy  of  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son.  The 
points  of  likeness  and  diversity  in  the  stories  of  William  and  Henry  his 
successor  are  both  remarkable.  And  from  this  we  are  taught  that  the 
reign  of  Bufus,  with  all  its  evils,  sins,  and  miseries,  did  much  both  towards 
completing  and  towards  undoing  the  Noxman  Conquest  The  didactic  is 
thus  always  present  in  Mr.  Freeman's  histories,  though  the  didactic  never 
overloads  to  suppression  the  narrative  and  the  descriptive.  Hence,  amid 
the  multitude  of  innumerable  details  and  the  saggestiveness  of  philosophical 
reflection,  there  are  in  the  volumes  before  us  as  full  and  ample  materials  of 
an  historical  order  that  enchain  the  thoughts  and  attention,  and  render  it 
difficult  for  the  reader  when  he  has  plunged  in  medias  res^  to  lay  aside 
the  work  which  shows  to  him  the  character  and  growth  of  the  history 
of  England  in  the  process  of  life  and  construction.  The  elements  of 
contrast  between  the  characters  are  abundant,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
narrative  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  are  well-nigh  inexhaustible. 
Very  welcome  must  this  history,  then,  be  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  know 
and  learn  what  the  inner  truth  and  substance  of  the  Histoiy  of  England 
really  are. 

A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  William 
Edward  Habtpole  Lecky.  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  of  late  been  taking  its  revenge  for  a 
generation  of  neglect  by  usurping  a  quite  extraordinary  degree  of  atten- 
tion.   Men  so  dissimilar  as  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  exhausted  their  exten- 
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give  vocabulary  of  expletives  in  abnsing  it,  and  men  like  John  S.  Mill  were  so 
singular  as  to  feel  rather  consciously  courageous  in  daring  to  stand  up  in  its 
behalf.  But  the  reaction  when  it  did  come,  came  in  rather  overwhelming 
force.  Its  literature  began  to  receive  the  amplest  justice,  its  history  the 
the  most  elaborate  study,  its  statesmen  the  most  friendly  and  graceful 
treatment.  And  now  here  is  Mr.  Lecky  presenting  us  with  two  more 
volumes  of  the  work  which  when  completed  will  be  the  fullest,  fiEiirest,. 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  accurate  description  of  what  this  remarkable 
century  was  and  effected.  These  two  goodly  volumes  cover'a  comparatively 
brief  period — 1760-1784 — ^but  it  is  a  period  full  of  great  events,  all  of  the 
utmost  significance  for  the  English  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  occupied  with  three  great  subjects — English  home  politics  and 
parties,  the  American  struggle  for  independence,  and  the  condition  and 
history  of  Ireland  in  the  period  1760-1782.  On  these  subjects  Mr. 
Lecky  writes  with  his  accustomed  grace  and  strength,  labouring  every- 
where to  be  accurate,  impartial,  philosophical,  being  everywhere  lucid, 
interesting,  careful,  moderate,  even  where  his  feelings  are  most  deeply 
engaged.  In  his  treatment  of  the  first  and  third  of  the  above-named  sub- 
jects he  has  been  most  successfdl ;  not  so  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the 
second,  due,  perhaps,  to  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  bases  and  motives  of 
the  American  struggle,  especially  as  they  were  detennined  by  the  men  of 
.New  England.  It  may  seem  something  like  a  paradox,  but  it  seems  to  ns 
essentially  true,  that  his  inability  to  do' justice  to  the  struggle  and  victory 
of  America  is  intimately  connected  with  his  ability  to  do  generous  justice 
to  Ireland.  Not  that  we  would  have  him  less  just  to  Ireland,  but  more 
just  to  America,  which  is  possible  only  by  a  sympathetic  entrance  into  the 
spirit  and  motives  of  the  men  who  in  each  case  led  and  suffered  in  the 
struggle.  But  the  spirit  and  the  issues  were  so  different  that  the  very  com- 
pleteness of  Mr.  Lecky's  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  one  case  leads  him 
to  indulge  in  a  too  often  ungenerous  and  censorious  criticism  in  the  other. 
Tet  there  is  no  book  that,  taken  all  in  all,  sets  the  century  so  vividly  and 
intelligibly  before  as,  or  makes  the  men  and  movements  so  concrete,  real, 
and  active.  One  feels  indeed  in  reading  these  volumes  the  need  of  a  parallel 
literary  and  religious  history.  Mr.  Lecky  follows  just  too  faithfully  his 
mode  of  describing  the  century  by  discussing  specific  subjects.  No  his- 
torical subject  can  be  properly  discussed  alone ;  all  sections  of  the  national 
life  move  together,  act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  rise  of  Radicalism^ 
for  example,  is  not  a  mere  political  phenomenon,  it  is  even  more  a  literary 
one,  connected  with  the  literary  activity  of  France,  and  with  the  philo- 
sophical activity  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  when  we  are  made  to  con- 
sider it  simply  in  its  political  relations,  we  can  understand  its  rise  but  in 
part,  and  its  significance  only  in  a  very  small  degree. 

Mr.  Leck/s  discussion  and  description  of  English  politics  and  partiea 
during  the  period  under  review  are  everything  that  could  be  wished.  He 
so  deals  with  his  subject  as  to  make  it  yield  its  ripest  and  deepest  lessons* 
No  man  can  read  bis  chapters  without  becoming  the  wiser  for  it,  without 
being   made  to  understand  not  only  the   particular   period  and  the< 
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men  wbo  lived  in  it,  but  also  the  worth  and  determinative  action  of 
principles  in  politics.    In  short,  Mr.  Lecky  so  studies  history  as  to  make 
it  educative;   the  past  a  living  instructor  of  the  present.     One  point 
deserves  special  praise:  his  mode  of  handling  the  great  actors  in  the 
drama.     Mr.  Lecky  loves  to  study  men,  to  look  at  them  through  their 
poHtics,  and  at  their  politics  through  them,  using  each  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  other.    And  so  his  pages  present  us  with  a  series  of  vivid  por- 
traits  of  the  men  not  only   as  seen  by  their  contemporaries,  but  as 
reflected  in  their  private  correspondence,  in  their  parliamentary  conduct, 
in  their  words  and  acts.    We  have  George  the  Third,  obstinate,  honest, 
proud  of  being  an  English-born    sovereign,  determined  to  fulfll  his 
mother's  exhortation,  *  Be  a  king,'  to  rule,  not  without,  but  in  spite 
of  parliament,  to  break  up  parties  that  he  might  give  the  more  effect 
to  his  own  will.    He  furnishes  one  more  illustration  of  the  fatuous  blind- 
ness that  follows  belief  in  one's  own  divine  right,  of  how  much  evil  and 
disaster  may  be  worked  by  a  brave  and  upright  man  who  mistakes  his 
own  prejudices  and  dislikes  for  a  national  and  patriotic  policy.    Obstinate 
prejudice  is  always  bad  patriotism,  especially  when  the  person  it  deludes 
is  a  king  who  believes  that  his  ought  to  be  the  efficient  governing  will. 
Then   we  have  Chatham,  the  most  imperial-minded  of  our  eighteenth 
century  statesmen,  exalting  England  into  heroism,  raising  her  by  conquest, 
yet  ever  feeUng  what  she  most  needed  at  home  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  ruling  race  ;  Bockiugham,  the  inarticulate  Whig,  trusted,  loved,  with 
the  power  to  make  a  party  crystallize  round  him,  leaving  it  to  others  to 
interpret  its  principles  to  the  nation ;  Burke,  the  articulate  Whig,  clever, 
eloquent,  courageous,  the  philosopher  as  the  spokesman  of  his  paxty, 
labouring  for  it  that  he  might  the  better  serve  England  and  mankind, 
using  all  the  riches  of  his  marvellous  imagination   and  as  marvellous 
knowledge  to  persuade  parliament  and  the  people  to  realize  an  ordered 
Hberty  at  home,  and  to  exercise  a  generous  justice  abroad,  though  doing  it 
it  now  and  then  with  a  passion  that  was  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
ecHpse ;  Shelburne,  the  crafty,  distrusted  by  his  colleagues,  one  of  the 
men  who  made  people  hate  principles  because  he  loved  them ;  North,  the 
adroit  parhamenteer,  sacrificing  his  conscience  to  his  king,  content  to  be 
the  minister  of  a  policy  he  did  not  beheve  either  pohtic  or  safe ;  John 
Wilkes,  the  ill-favoured  exponent  of  a  great  cause,  a  mean  man  made 
famous  by  the  unwise  persecution  of  the  king  and  tyranny  of  his  parlia- 
ment ;  Charles  James  Fox,  greatest  of  our  parliamentary  debaters,  as 
such  one  of  our  greatest  parhamentary  teachers,  yet  in  all  his  public 
services  and  virtues  weakened  by  his  private  vices  ;  William  Pitt,  most 
precocious  of  our  EugHsh  statesmen,  mounting  by  his  remarkable  genius 
and  still  more  remarkable  prudence  to  the  foremost  place  of  power  at  an 
age  when  most  young  men  are  struggling  out  of  the  university  into  the 
humblest  places  of  pubUo  duty.     These  are  but  a  few  of  the  men 
Mr.  Lecky  sets  before  us  in  his  luminous  pages,  so,  as  it  were,  photo- 
graphing for  us  their  inmost  spirits,  that  they  can  never  be  otherwise 
than  living  persons  to  us,  known  as  they  moved  and  acted  on  the  great 
stage  of  English  history. 
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£nt  we  cannot  speak  as  cordially  of  Mr.  Lecky's  chapters  on  the 
American  Revolution.  He  seems  somehow  coriously  remote-  from  the 
New  England  spirit,  and  he  speaks  both  of  the  men  and  their  conduct  in 
a  way  that  would  give  a  shock  to  our  faith  in  his  impartiaUty,  were  it  not 
rather  indicative  of  defective  insight  or  limited  sympathies.  He  speaks 
of  men  as  'agitators/  or  'demagogues/  or  'fiery  demagogues,'  who 
were  only  simple-minded  patriots,  expounding  and  applying  the  principles 
as  to  political  rights  and  freedom  which  they  strenuously  held.  Our  space 
4oes  not  allow  us  to  discuss  many  points  on  which  we  gravely  differ  from 
Mr.  Lecky,  but,  as  indicative  of  his  attitude  of  mind,  we  may  allude  to  two 
points — his  failure  to  make  any  adequate  allowance  for  the  enormous 
difficulties  the  Americans,  in  their  entirely  inexperienced  state  as  a  colony 
hitherto  dependent  for  all  the  munitions  of  war  on  the  mother  country, 
had  to  overcome  in  raising,  equipping,  and  maintaining  their  army,  and 
the  really  unjust  way  in  which  he  deals  with  their  religious  susceptibili- 
ties. He  says,  for  example,  that  '  an  amusing  indignation '  was  caused 
by  the  coarse  innuendo  of  General  Gage,  when  in  a  proclamation  he  sig- 
nificantly inserted  '  hypocrisy  *  as  a  vice  against  which  the  people  were 
to  be  warned.  On  which  Mr.  Leoky  remarks,  'The  vehemence  with 
which  this  was  resented  as  a  studied  insult  to  the  clergy,  convinced  many 
impartial  persons  that  the  insinuation  was  not  wholly  undeserved.*  But 
surely  the  gentleman  who  could  meekly  consent  to  an  insinuation  against 
his  honour  and  truth  would  have  a  very  poor  sense  of  what  either  honour 
or  truth  meant. 

There  are  many  points  in  these  volumes  we  should  have  liked  to 
notice.  We  cannot  understand  why  Scotland  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Its  history  for  this  period  was  one  of  remarkable  movements  and  under- 
<nuTents,  and  these  precisely  of  a  kind  which  a  philosophic  historian  like 
Mr.  Lecky  would  have  done  well  to  iinderstand.  On  this  point  we  had 
collected  a  number  of  examples  which  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give. 
But  on  the  whole  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers  these  volumes 
as  a  valuable  instalment  of  a  noble  work,  wliich  when  finished  will  make 
the  eighteenth  century  speak,  almost  as  a  living  person,  the  wisdom  that 
Lives  in  its  experience  to  the  centmy  which  may  be  regarded  as  at  once 
its  child  and  successor. 

Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo :  a  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign in  Belgium,  1815.  By  Dorset  Gabdneb.  Eegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dorsey  Gardner  exhibits  great  patience,  power  of  research,  indepen- 
dent judgment,  and  not  a  little  critical  acumen.  He  has  not  been 
content  to  rest  with  second-rate  authorities,  but  has  gone  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  he  compares  and  contrasts  contradictory  statements,  and  tests 
them  with  the  air  of  an  expert.  He  has  evidently  made  himself  master 
of  more  military  detail  than  appears  on  the  surface,  judging  rightly  that 
too  strong  an  infusion  of  that  sort  of  knowledge  would  militate  against 
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popular  interest.  He  lacks,  however,  in  some  degree  the  power  of 
popular  presentation,  and  his  hook  is  less  yigorous  and  hrilliant  than  in 
many  parts  it  might  easily  have  heen  made.  Mr.  Gardner  has  empha* 
sized  two  points  on  which  hitherto  there  has  heen  a  good  deal  of  dehate. 
One  is  the  question,  whether  and  in  how  far.  Napoleon's  later  failures 
were  due  to  such  ill-health  as  really  incapacitated  him  from  physical 
exertion,  as  well  as  from  that  resolute  decision  which  enabled  him  in  earlier 
stages  to  take  his  enemies  by  surprise,  and  to  circumvent  careful  combi* 
nations  by  striking  suddenly  at  the  weak  point.  Some  of  the  lapses 
in  his  later  campaigns  are  indeed  in  such  glaring  contrast  to  what 
went  before  that  some  element  of  this  kind  is  needfal  to  account  for 
them.  The  burden  of  evidence  is,  we  think,  clearly  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gardner's  position.  Napoleon  himself  was  disposed  to  shifb  the  blame 
of  his  failure  at  Waterloo  upon  Marshals  Ney  and  Grouchy;  but  his 
vanity  was  such  as  would  have  led  him  to  hide  his  own  condition,  in 
BO  far  as  it  led — as  it  undoubtedly  did  lead — ^to  delays,  to  omissions, 
and  to  failures  to  perceive  the  right  point.  Gharras  was  disposed 
to  admit  that  there  was  much  in  this;  but  the  brief  he  held  for  the 
Belgian  Government,  who  were  strongly  interested  in  some  shield  being* 
thrown  over  Belgium  for  the  memorable  part  it  had  played,  did  not 
permit  of  his  saying  all  that  he  might  have  said.  Thiers  was  prejadioedt 
and  inclined  to  suppress  or  even  to  falsify ;  and  he  has  been  &a  too 
often  followed ;  so  that  there  was  real  need  for  a  thoroughly  sober  and  im- 
partial review  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Gardner  has  done  much  to  furnish  this. 
He  is  fftir  to  Napoleon ;  but  he  will  not  listen  to  the  onus  of  failure  being 
cast  wholly  on  any  subordinate  officer,  as  has  been  attempted  by  many 
vmters,  notably  by  Mr.  Bopes,  in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  last 
year,  entitled  *  Who  lost  Waterloo  ?  *  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
Grouchy  was  to  blame  in  not  so  contriving  his  march  to  Wavre  as  to 
cross  the  riyer  at  Mousty  and  interpose  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  Grand  Army ;  by  which  movement  Napoleon,  he  argues,  would  have 
been  enabled  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  Wellington's  unassisted 
army,  and  would  have  beaten  it.  The  failure  was  due  chiefly,  Mr 
Gardner  holds,  to  Napoleon's  sufferings.  He  was  often  in  such  pain  that 
he  needed  to  be  supported  on  his  horse,  in  some  instances  by  offioers 
riding  alongside  him  ;  he  could  not  shake  off  sleep,  or  at  any  rate  drowsi- 
ness, and  found  the  saddle,  which  had  formerly  been  as  an  easy  chair 
to  him,  a  terrible  torture,  owing  to  a  local  affection.  He  became  irreso- 
lute, slow  to  act,  where  formerly  he  had  been  prompt — ^a  thing  certain 
soon  to  be  fatal,  especially  to  one  whose  prestige  was  derived  from  dasJ^p 
from  the  incapacity  to  believe  himself  beaten.  The  other  point  on  which 
Mr.  Gardner  brings  forward  fresh  evidence  has  reference  to  some  charac- 
teristics of  the  *  Great  Duke,'  in  which  he  will  not  have  the  sympathy  ol 
a  great  many  readers.  He  is  no  hero-worshipper,  and  is  apt  at  picking 
out  the  loose  threads.  If  the  Duke  was  a  great  conmiander,  reserved, 
cautious,  and  resolute,  he  was,  on  Mr.  Gardner's  showing,  not  always 
generous  or  even  fair ;  he  was  rather  selfish,  and  inclined  to  ignore  the 
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merits  of  others  where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  The  cases  which  Mr. 
Gardner  cites  of  this  kind  are  too  definite  and  clear  to  be  wholly  ignored, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  his  Grace's  character  for  nobility  and  noble  com- 
radeship is  raised  by  this  knowledge  of  him.  The  self-interest  of  a  great 
general,  to  go  no  higher,  lies  in  a  magnanimous  recognition  of  all  brave 
action,  especially  of  those  who  are  nearest  him ;  which  in  one  or  two  oases 
it  is  dear  that  the  Duke  systematically  ignored,  that  all  the  glory  might 
be  his  own.  *Liftenants  is  the  lowest  grade  that  helps  pick  up  the 
coppers,*  as  Biglow  says,  and  the  Duke  was  sometimes  inclined  to  act 
in  the  line  of  realizing  its  sense.  Even  in  him  there  was,  as  Artemos 
Ward  says,  a  great  deal  of  human  nature.  It  is  more  profitable,  however, 
to  view  him  in  his  more  attractive  aspects ;  and  Mr.  Gardner  has  made 
this  at  once  pleasant  and  easy  by  his  compendious  concluding  chapter 
entitled  *  Waterloo  Poetry.'  The  book  is  supplied  with  charts  and  tables, 
making  dear  the  positions  and  the  strength  of  the  rival  armies.  If  the 
volume  is  hardly  likdy  to  take  a  place  amongst  popular  historical  works, 
it  will  often  be  referred  to  by  the  student  of  history.  We  are  occasionally 
inclined  to  regret  for  the  sake  of  continuity  and  pleasant  reading  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  matters  in  the  notes  is  not  worked  into  the  text, 
which  certainly  in  not  a  few  cases  it  might  easily  have  been. 

Narratives  of  State  Trials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  G. 
Latham-Browme,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Two  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  records  of  the  state  trials  during  the  nineteenth  century  afford  the 
amplest  material  for  the  pen  of  the  essayist.  We  can  imagine  what 
Macibulay  would  have  made  of  them.  There  is  variety  of  character  and 
thenke ;  the  relief  that  flows  from  the  mixed  strain  in  human  nature  is 
often,  present — ^high  and  patriotic  motives,  albeit  perverted,  occasion- 
ally tempting  to  criminal  acts ;  the  lowest  motives  again  sullying  the 
story  of  those  in  the  highest  places.  And  occasionally  there  is  oddity  of 
character,  bringing  out  with  all  the  deeper  sense  of  relief  the  tragedy  of 
the  situation.  If  Macaulay  would  have  written  in  a  stately  picturesque 
style  so  as  to  gain  readers,  it  would  have  needed  the  pen  of  a  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  to  have  seized  the  peculiarly  fatalistic  air  in  which  the  whole 
story  is  often  enveloped,  and  to  have  made  it  felt.  When  we  contrast  the 
aspect  of  poor  Colonel  Despard,  the  Irish  conspirator,  with  that  of  the 
unblushing  Thistlewood ;  when  we  contrast  the  presence  of  the  enthusiast 
Bobert  Emmett  with  that  of  the  dignified  Leigh  Hunt,  of  General  Picton 
with  that  of  Lord  Melville,  we  can  fully  realize  this.  Mr.  Latham-Browne 
has  appreciated  this  point ;  he  has  shown  the  utmost  industry,  and  he 
writes  with  not  a  little  attractiveness.  But  he  is  not  vigorous  and  does 
not  aim  at  picturesque  contrast  or  rhetorical  effect.  In  one  respect,  of 
course,  his  book  is  all  the  more  reliable  and  valuable  on  this  account,  but 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  it  will  ever  become  popular.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  that  of  General  Picton,  he  has  had  access  to  some  materials  hitherto 
not  available.    But  the  great  value  of  such  a  book  is  that  it  brings  forcibly 
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before  the  mind  of  the  general  reader  the  immense  change  that  has  passed 
over  the  social  and  political  world,  and  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  in  military  morals  and  military  law.  The  trial  of  Governor 
WaU  for  flogging  a  soldier  to  death,  and  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Gobbett  for 
libels  on  the  military  punishments  of  the  time,  painfully  illustrate  the 
atrocious  severity  of  the  military  discipline  of  the  period.  Those  of 
Colonel  Despard  and  the  ill-fated  enthusiast  Enmiett  mark  the  banefiil 
e£fects  of  the  secret  intrigues  so  persistently  persevered  in  by  the  French 
Government,  to  turn  to  its  advantage  the  vdde-spread  discontent  with  the 
Act  of  Union  felt.by  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Latham-Browne  has  done  well  wholly  to  omit  the  trial  of  Hone  for 
his  libels  in  the  shape  of  Scripture  parodies ;  for  there  was  much  that  was 
curious  and  of  permanent  interest  in  that  trial,  and  much,  too,  that  would 
have  stood  in  salient  contrast  to  what  has  been  given  of  the  same  order. 
We  appreciate  fully,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wise  reticence  he  has  shown 
i^  the  description  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline — the  disgraceful  manner 
in  which  evidence  was  manufactured  by  bribes  and  so  forth.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Latham-Browne's  work  is  clear  and  solid,  if  not  very  brilliant ; 
it  shows  the  historic  sense,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  Uie  growing 
class  of  young  persons  who  wish  direction  as  to  how  best  to  take  up  such 
special  lines  of  historical  study. 

The  QaUican  Church  and  the  Revolution.    By  the  Bey.  W. 
Henley  Jebvis.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

Li  this  volume — a  sequel  to  his '  History  of  the  GaUican  Church  from 
the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution ' — ^Mr.  Jervis  records  a  series 
of  events,  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  has  been  to  transform  the  Church 
of  Bossuet  into  the  Church  of  Monseigneur  Freppel.  Out  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  the  Bevolution,  the  pohtical  bondage  of  the  Empire,  the  too 
retarded  triumphs  of  the  Restoration,  the  Church  of  France  emerged  at 
once  purified  and  changed.  The  abuses  of  the  anden  regime  had  been 
purged  away  in  the  furnace  of  affiotion ;  the  Church  was  poorer  than  of 
old,  and  at  the  same  time  hardier ;  but  it  was  to  an  equal  extent  less 
national  and  independent.  The  sense  that  *  it  had  been  saved  in  the 
hour  of  need  by  virtue  of  its  integral  union  with  Bome '  led  its  clergy 
henceforth  to  look  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  as  their  surest  source 
of  protection.  They  had  put  their  trust  in  princes,  and  pinned  their  faith 
to  the  Declaration  of  1682 ;  henceforth  they  must  learn  not  to  trust  the 
State  at  all,  and  to  set  the  Pope  above  even  Councils.  The  lower  clergy 
as  a  body  had  welcomed  with  hope  and  joy  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General;  nor  were  those  who  had  accepted  the  Civil  Constitution  and 
hailed  *  the  principles  of  '89 '  as  the  harbingers  of  a  new  millennium  dis- 
heartened even  by  the  passing  nightmare  of  atheistic  anarchy  which 
proscribed  the  Church's  forms  of  worship,  and  set  up  feasts  of  Reason  ia 
her  stateliest  cathedrals.  These  men  had  accepted  the  position  accorded 
to  the  Church  by  the  Directory  of  a  tolerated  body  within  the  State*  and 
had  not  been  shaken  by  the  denunciations  of  orthodox  brethren  in  exile,  or 
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by  the  withheld  reeognition  of  the  Vatican.  But  the  laity  generally  had 
little  sjrmpathy  with  the  *  Constitationals,'  and  entertained  grave  doubts 
of  the  legitimacy  of  their  offices ;  and  when  the  First  Consul,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  dynasty  which  he  hoped  to  found,  made  overtures  to  Rome, 
they  had  little  choice  but  to  submit  or  to  resign.  The  rest  of  the  period  up 
to  the  Restoration  was  a  continuous  diplomatic  struggle,  waged  with  even 
more  than  the  usual  diplomatic  duplicity,  between  Napoleon  and.  the 
Seventh  Pius ;  the  one  desirous  not  so  much  to  assert '  Gallican  liberties ' 
for  their  own  sake  as  to  make  the  enture  Church,  the  Papacy  included,  a 
subservient  instrument  of  his  political  designs ;  the  other,  with  the  in- 
vincible tenacity  of  a  man  who  never  forgot  that  adversaries  die  and  pass 
away,  but  that  the  Papacy  itself  never  dies,  at  one  time  making  show  of 
concession,  at  another  of  resistance  through  his  chosen  agents,  Cardinals 
Consalvi  and  Caprara,  until  at  last  the  hour  of  deliverance  arrived,  and 
'  the  Russian  campaign,*  to  quote  a  saying  of  the  day, '  annulled  the  forced 
Concordat  of  Fontainebleau.*  Abb^  Gregoire,  some  time  Constitutional 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  until  the  first  Concordat  of  1801  put  an  end  to  what  Mr. 
Jervis  calls  'the  constitutional  schism'  —  the  same  Gregoire  to  whom, 
in  1880,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  the  last  rites  of  religion — is  the 
chief  figure  in  the  first  half  of  this  period ;  Abbe  d' Astros,  in  after  time 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  the  denouncer  of  Lamennais,  Montalembert, 
and  Lacordaire,  is  the  type  of  the  new  Churchman  of  the  latter  half.  Dr. 
Jervis  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  examination  of  his  authorities,  and 
has  been  much  indebted  for  the  documents  relating  to  the  communica- 
tions between  Louis  XVL  and  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  for  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  describ- 
ing the  negotiations  of  1801,  to  Father  Theiner's  collection  of  *  documens 
in^dits,*  made  pubHc  by  him,  when  the  Church  seemed  once  more  in 
danger,  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-Italian  war  of  1859.  The  firmness  of  the 
'  orthodox '  clergy,  carried  to  heights  of  fanatical  obstinacy  by  the  so-called 
'  Petite  £gli6e ' —  the  Church  of  the  Emigrants  —  who  would  not  even 
accept  the  first  Concordat,  because  by  doing  so  they  would  implicitly 
recognize  the  Consulate,  encountered  equal  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitutionals ;  and  it  was  only  by  force  of  individual  persuasion,  and 
pressure  dexterously  applied  by  valued  fiiends,  that  aU  the  difficulties 
were  smoothed  away,  and  the  First  Concordat  accepted  by  these  last, 
even  in  the  form  against  which  the  Vatican  subsequently  protested.  Later 
on  the  Constitutionals  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  the 
Second  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau  contained  special  provisions  for  deal- 
ing with  them  summarily.  Dr.  Jervis  writes  with  profound  admiration 
of  Pius  the  Seventh,  and  is  clearly  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  much  pro- 
fessed respect  for  '  Gallican  liberties,'  that  the  Church  of  France  in  its 
closer  dependance  on  the  Curia  has  gained  on  the  one  side  almost  as  much 
as  it  may  have  lost  upon  another.  He  is  far  fix>m  sharing  M.  de  Pres- 
sense's  regret,  that  the  Church  did  not  remain  separated  from  the  State  as 
it  was  under  the  Directory ;  and  is  disposed  to  give  Napoleon  more  credit 
for  pore  motives  in  his  first  attempts  at  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican 
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thim  seems  quite  consistent  with  a  character  whose  actions  were  invariably 
the  result  of  the  coldest  and  most  selfish  calculation.  It  is  only,  howeyer, 
incidentally  that  the  writer's  personal  prepossessions  are  allowed  to  peep 
out.  His  work,  as  a  rule,  is  as  distinguished  for  impartiality  as  for 
research — ^a  very  able  history  of  a  very  interesting  time. 

Maritime  Discovery.  A  History  of  Nautical  Exploration 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Charles  Bathbone  Low, 
F.B.G.S.,  Author  of  a  '  History  of  the  Indian  Navy/  &c. 
Two  Vols.    Newman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Low  writes  in  a  dashing  style,  and  is  fairly  apt  at  anecdote  and 
quotation ;  but  he  has  not  studied  arrangement  and  concentration  in  this 
case,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  particularly  demands  these.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  has  failed  to  devote  time  and  care  to  master  his  materials ;  only 
he  is,  so  to  speak,  always  on  the  qui  vive  to  show  that  he  has  mastered 
much  in  other  directions.  This  tempts  him  to  digressions,  and  one 
digression  leads  to. another,  till  we  feel  as  though  he  had  in  his  eye 
merely  the  matter  of  filling  so  many  pages.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  subject 
is  one  which  might  be  grandly  treated,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interest  old  and  young  alike.  Moreover,  he  magnifies  the  claims  of  the 
British  navy,  and  most  inadequately  treats  of  many  of  the  phases  in 
which  the  mercantile  navy  of  this  country  has  been  concerned  in  dis- 
covery. Some  of  the  most  striking  and,  we  had  almost  said,  wonderftd 
feats  of  the  Dundee  whalers  in  the  work  of  Arctic  discovery  are  not 
celebrated  here  as  they  should  have  been,  whilst  an  inmiense  deal  of 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  antiquities  of  ship-building  among  the 
Phcenician  and  other  ancient  nations.  More  to  the  purpose  it  surely 
would  have  been  to  have  traced  more  fully  the  history  of  modem  ship- 
building, which  abounds  with  incidents  illustrative  of  determination 
almost  heroic,  and  enterprize  amounting  to  bravery.  Some  points  in  the 
story  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay  might  have  been  presented.  The  same  has 
to  be  sud  of  the  space  given  to  the  description  of  the  ancient  Pharos ; 
whilst  the  story  of  the  great  skill  and  gigantic  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  modem  lighthouses  is  wholly  left  out  of  account.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  materials  lay  so  ready  to  Mr.  Low's  hands 
in  two  great  books— one  of  them  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson.  On 
the  whole,  though  the  volume  has  been  written  with  some  vigour,  it  is 
unequal,  in  some  degree  pretentious,  and  does  not  quite  meet  the  want 
that  it  was  intended  to  meet. 

The  Great  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  By  W.  J.  Townsbnd. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  the  great  schoolmen  of.  the  Middle  Ages  is  not 
a  sign  of  the  times  which,  taken  by  itself,  can  be  said  to  be  either  good  or 
bad.  To  make  it  either,  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  point  of  view  from 
which  their  work  and  characters  are  regarded.    There  can,  for  instance,  be 
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no  danger  of  being  misled  into  paradoxical  posiiionB  or  foolisli  and  mis- 
chievons  partialiiies  if  the  spirit  in  whioh  admiration  is  entertained  for 
the  heroes  of  scholasticism  is  akin  to  that  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  words  of  appreciation  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  work  are  quoted 
by  the  author  of  this  volume.  Hamilton  admired  their  intellectual  great- 
ness as  he  admired  pure  intellect  wherever  he  found  it ;  but  there  was, 
along  with  appreciation  of  their  intellectual  power,  perfect  understanding 
of  their  weakness  and  its  sources.  What  we  fear  when  .we  find  signs  of 
revival  of  interest  in  the  schoolmen  is  that  there  should  be  traces  of 
sympathy  with  their  modes  of  thought,  as  in  that  marvellously  erudite 
work,  *  The  Metaphysic  of  the  School,'  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  in  this  Review.  The  author  of  that  work  is  avowedly  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  and  aims  as  well  as  with  the  power  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
looks  to  the  restoration  of  the  method  of  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  means  of 
reforming  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  author  of  *  The  Metaphjrsic  of  the  School '  stood  alone  in  England; 
but  we  observe  that  his  '  careful,  elaborate,  sympathetic  defence  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  *  is  regarded  with  special  favour  by  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us.  When  the  schoolmen  are  presented  to  us  in  this  way,  and  with 
8ueh  views,  we  cannot  but  feel  suspicious  of  the  company  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  Yet  there  is  much  in  this  volume  which  is  altogether  innocent 
and  whioh  need  excite  no  disapproval  in  any  quarter.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  have  them  represented  to  us  in  lineaments  fiEdthful  to  the  life, 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  on  their 
behalf.  The  work  now  before  us  does  not  profess  to  be  anything  but  a 
loose  popular  account  of  some  of  the  greater  of  their  'number,  and 
though  the  account  is  florid  in  character,  it  is  not  otherwise  par- 
tioularly  liable  to  exception.  The  reader  will  find  here  a  popular  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  the  work  of  men  like  Abelard,  Anselm,  Scotus 
Erigena,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  others  ;  and  if  there  is  not 
much  instruction  conveyed  regarding  their  methods  and  their  writings, 
there  is  very  little  to  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  objection.  We 
may  have  suspicions,  as  we  say,  of  the  partiality  of  some  writers  for  the 
schoolmen,  but  we  do  not  think  the  book  before  us  will  do  harm  even 
to  those  only  partially  informed,  and  it  may  be  read  with  some  degree  of 
enjoyment  by  all. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  A  History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  His 
Life,  1795-1835.  By  Jambs  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  Two 
Vols.    With  Portraits  and  Etchings.    Longmans  and  Go. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  passages  in  the  writings  of  George  Eliot  is 
that  where  she  suggests  to  us  how  the  person  we  are  envying  and  criticis- 
ing in  a  detractory  manner  in  the  midst  of  our  own  comforts  and  pleasures, 
may  be  passing  through  the  pangs  of  self-accusation  and  despair  in  the 
quietude  of  his  own  chamber,  grimly  wrestling,  as  for  dear  life,  with 
doubts  and  temptations  and  miseries  manifold.    The  main  business  of 
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biography  Ib  to  make  ns  realize  this  as  possible,  so  as  to-  generate  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance.  Men  are  so  disinclined  to  a  faithful  revelation  of 
themselves,  they  are  so  iain  to  hide  even  from  themselves  the  slieleton  in 
the  cupboard,  to  look  askance  at  it  and  try  to  make  believe  it  is  not  really 
there,  and  to  direct  the  eye  to  some  more  latent  though  minor  evil ;  they 
are  so  apt  at  self-deception  and  casuistry  in  this  matter,  that  autobio- 
graphy itself^  in  the  very  cases  where  most  might  be  expected  of  it,  is  apt 
to  become  misleading  and  delusive ;  and  because  the  skeleton  is  not  openly 
confessed,  and  a  kind  of  half-conscious  misdirection  given,  actions  are 
misinterpreted,  and  motives  misread,  and  characters  are  sometimes  painted 
more  blackly  by  their  owners  than  is  just  or  needful.  Mr.  Oarlyle's 
autobiography  was  in  many  respects  an  illustration  of  this  half-oonsoiouB 
self-blackening,  while,  after  all,  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  was  not  quite 
frankly  revealed.  He  either  magnified  his  own  lapses  in  the  dues  of 
affection  towards  those  he  had  loved,  and  who  had  passed  from  him,  and 
gave  rein  to  his  remorse,  or  he  found  a.sort  of  sardonic  relief  in  grimly 
probing  the  weaknesses  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  and  exaggerating  them  in  a  kind  of  vain  search  for  an  escape 
from  his  own  tormentings.  Mr.  Froude*s  Ufe  of  Carlyle  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  because  it  throws  the  needful  side-lights  frY>m  contemporary  letteiB 
and  documents  on  the  intense  and  one-sided  view  of  the  leading  episodes 
in  his  own  life  which  Carlyle  had  set  down  more  for  relief  to  his  own 
mind  in  a  time  of  grief  and  agony  and  regret,  than  for  the  eyes  of  the  cold 
world.  *  The  functions  of  a  biographer,*  Mr.  Froude  says  in  one  place, 
'are  like  those  of  a  Greek  chorus,  occasionally  at  the  important  moments 
to  throw  in  some  moral  remarks  which  seem  to  fit  the  situation.  The 
chorus,  after  many  episodes,  would  remark,  perhaps,  on  the  subtle  forms 
of  self-deception  to  which  tiie  human  heart  is  liable.  •  .  .'  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  part  which  Mr.  Froude  has  in  this  biography  played — and,  we 
think,  played  successfully — ^towards  the  version  of  hinoself  which  Mr. 
Oarlyle  gave  in  the  '  Beminiscences.'  '  The  fairest  cloak  has  its  wrong 
side,'  urges  Carlyle  himself,  'where  the  seams  and  straggling  stitches 
aflSict  the  eye  I  Envy  no  man.  Nescis  quo  writ.  Thou  knowest  not 
where  the  shoe  pinches.*  But  such  wisdom  is  easier  held  in  the  intellect 
as  a  mere  theory  than  brought  into  immediate  application  in  daily  conduct ; 
and  while,  in  one  aspect,  Carlyle*s  life  exhibits  a  practical  reijization  of 
it,  in  another  it  appears  the  most  direct  ahd  signal  violation  of  it 
Throughout  we  find  in  Carlyle  a  remarkable  common-sense  self-apprecia- 
tion :  he  is  not  prone  to  flights  of  exaggerating  hopefulness,  and  is  careful 
to  discard  or  to  denounce  the  high-coloured  pictures  which  friends  like 
Edward  Irving  are  so  prone  to  present  to  him  of  his  capabilities  and  his 
future.  Over  and  over  agam  he  denies  to  himself  the  possession  of  genius^ 
assuring  himself  and  his  readers  that  industry  and  strong  will  are  the 
qualities  through  which  alone  he  must  look  for  success.  He  sets  his 
estimate  of  himself  in  a  practical  way  low  enough,  but  he  exaggerates  at 
once  his  own  power  of  will  and  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
to  him.    Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered,  but 
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more  to  his  temperament.  With  an  intense  longing  for  aotiye  life,  he  was 
essentially  brooding,  gloomy,  without  capacity  to  accept  men  on  their  own 
terms  or  to  nnite  with  them.  He  was  apt  enough,  while  really  ^ell 
aware  of  this,  to  find  a  kind  of  hmnorons  escape  from  his  own  moods  in 
representing  to  himself  their  weakness  and  foibles,  while  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  realised  the  fatal  defect  in  his  own  character — the  want  of 
power  to  reinforce  his  energies  by  healthy  recurrent  escape  not  only  from 
his  own  work  bat  from  his  depression.  This  is  the  defect  of  Carlyle, 
visible  in  almost  every  line  that  he  wrote — ^want  of  spontaneous  sympathy 
and  the  power  of  reaUy  throwing  himself  into  the  position  of  others,  and 
this  the  more  the  more  closely  that  he  was  brought  into  connection  with 
them.  We  see  it  in  the  coniiBSsion  of  his  mother  that  Thomas  was  *  gey 
ill  to  live  wi' ;'  for  his  own  people,  whom  in  the  *  Beminisceneea'  he  seems 
to  have  idolized,  had  as  much  to  putup  with  from  him  whilst  he  was  beside 
them  as  other  people;  we  see  it  in  the  discomfort  which  his  conduct 
towards  her  fashionable  visitors  and  even  her  '  sluttish  harlots  *  of  servante, 
as  Oaziyle  called  them,  must  often  have  caused  to  Mrs.  Buller  whilst  he 
was  tutor  to  her  sons ;  we  see  it  in  his  harsh-seeming  neglect,  or,  at  all 
events,  his  blindness  to  the  sufferings  of  his  wife ;  and  we  see  it  in  his  im- 
patience and  irritability  and  self-will  which  made  it  impossible  for  Jeffrey 
to  help  him.  He  can  do  an  almost  chivalrio  self-denying  kindness  one 
moment,  and  then  break  out  into  sardonic  laughter  at  the  recipient  of  it 
the  next.  This  tendency  grew  upon  him  till  he  became  absolutely  false 
to  himself.  He  makes  this  note  in  his  second  Edinburgh  residence,  whi(di 
is  in  spirit  more  true  even  of  his  later  life  :'  In  Edinburgh,  from  my 
&llow-eKeatures,  little  or  nothing  but  vinegar  was  my  reception  when  we 
happened  to  meet  or  pass  near  each  other — my  own  blame  mainly ,  so 
proud,  shy,  betT^g  at  ones  so  vnsignificant'loohmg^  and  so  grim  and 
sorrowful.'  And  thus  we  see  that  while  he  is  blaming  others  explicitly, 
he  is  condemning  himself  implicitly,  or  trying  to  fortify  himself  in  view 
of  his  own  defects,  and  to  find  some  excuse  for  himself. 

And  thus,  as  we  read  these  remarkable  letters,  in  which  we  have 
Oarlyle*s  genuine  feelings  from  day  to  day,  we  are  forced  to  recur  to  the 
sentiment  of  George  Eliot  which  we  set  down  in  the  outset,  and  to  say 
{hat  while  others  were  engaged  in  condemning  Carlyle,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  as  a  bitter  and  ill-eonditioned  carper,  he  was  passing  through  the 
pangs  of  self-blame,  contrition,  and  remorse. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  drawbacks  of 
Carlyle's  temperament,  he  had  special  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
special  disappointments  to  swallow  down  as  best  he  could.  He  felt  that 
'  Sartor  Besartus '  was  a  great  book,  that  it  justified  the  comparison  of  him- 
self to  his  favourite  Bam  Dass,  with  that  fire  in  his  belly  that  could  bum  up 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  whilst  so  much  of  an  ephemeral  character 
was  being  printed  and  paid  for,  he  could  not  so  much  as  get  it  published 
for  years  and  years.  He  wrote  a  laborious  *  Histojy  of  German  Litera- 
ture,' which  never  saw  the  light  at  all  as  a  whole  ;  only  a  few  bits  of  it 
mutilated  and  compressed  appeared  in  Quarterly  Beviews.    The  *  French 
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Bevolution,'  too,  the  first  volume  of  whieh  was  aocidentally  bamed  while 
in  the  possession  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  had  a  painful  probation  of  waiting* 
No  publisher  was  inclined  to  welcome  it  as  a  prime  addition  to  the  world'a 
literature ;  at  all  events,  was  not  prepared  to  risk  anything  in  printing  it. 
The  sardonic  side  of  Carlyle's  nature  was  not  likely  to  be  sweetened  by 
such  experiences  as  these ;  the  more  that  the  man  who  feuicied  himself  00 
independent  of  opinion  was  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life  com- 
pelled, as  all  struggling  literary  men  are,  to  live  upon  it.  This  may  in 
some  degree  account  well  for  the  constant  warnings  Carlyle  gives  to  the 
young  against  the  literary  calling.  At  all  events,  one  great  source  of  the 
irony  of  his  life  lies  in  this,  that  he  who  bo  thoroughly  despised  all  the 
machinery  by  which  the  public  was  influenced  should  have  had  so  often 
and  persistently  to  appeal  for  their  aid  in  one  form  or  another,  or  starve. 
But  had  such  not  been  the  case,  one  beautiful  trait  of  Carlyle  could  net 
have  been  brought  out.  This  is  his  devotion  to  his  fiemaily  and  his  self- 
denials  for  them.  His  purse  was  always  at  their  service ;  he  gave  up 
willingly  over  and  over  again  the  little  he  had  saved,  and  which  might 
have  made  his  mind  easy  and  enabled  him  with  comfort  to  devote  him- 
self to  more  congenial  work.  And  they,  on  their  part,  continued  to  love 
and  revere  and  be  grateful  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  ill- 
conditioned  outbursts  when  he  was  with  them;  and  the  picture  of  the  life 
at  the  peasant-home  which  we  have  here  is  simply  exquisite  for  simplicil^ 
and  honesty  and  unaffected  reverence.  In  these  volumes  we  constantly 
oome  on  such  confessions  and  self-reproaches  from  Carlyle  as  these — 

'  Often  in  winter,'  he  acknowledged  ruefully,  in  writing  to  John, '  when 
Sathauas  in  the  shape  of  bile  was  heavy  on  me,  I  have  said  cruel  things 
to  thee,  and  bitterly  though  vainly  do  I  recollect  them ;  but  at  the  bottom 
I  hope  you  never  doubted  that  I  loved  you.' 

Carlyle*s  vitriolic  outbursts  were  in  themselves,  indeed,  no  proof  that 
he  hated  those  whom  he  scarified,  or,  indeed,  that  he  would  not  have 
loved  them  and  done  kindly  by  them  when  the  hour  of  trial  came.  If 
Carlyle  was  indifferent  to  the  feelings  or  the  wants  of  others,  it  was 
because  he  was  so  severe  upon  himself  and  indifferent  to  most  of  those 
forms  of  indulgence  or  pleasure  which  stand  for  so  much  to  those  who 
labour  with  the  mind.  There  was  a  strong  strain  of  the  old  Puritan  in 
him ;  and  he  had  no  patience  with  those  who  hankered  after  the  enjoy- 
ments for  which  he  had  no  penchant.  As  explaining  not  only  his  disregard 
of  luxuries,  but  of  what  many  would  call  ordinary  comforts,  and  his  stolid 
indifference  not  unfirequently  to  the  more  tender  requirements  of  others, 
Mr.  Froude  reminds  us  that  'His  farmhouse  training  had  made  him 
indifferent  to  luxuries ;  *  but  still  more  was  due  perhaps  to  the  stem 
teachings  to  which  he  had  listened  in  that  peasant-home,  and  the  example 
which  had  been  unostentatiously  set  before  him  in  all  these  matters. 
Indeed,  in  not  a  few  things  Carlyle  exhibits  the  hasty  bitterness,  the  keen 
narrowness  of  judgment,  and  the  impatient  contempt,  no  less  than  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  Puritan  Scottish  peasant. 

Ample  materials  are  here  provided  for  us  to  judge  of  the  real  circum- 
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■ianoes  nnder  which  Jane  Welsh  became  Carlyle's  wife.  It  is  at  onoe 
TOinanoe  and  tragedy.  She  loved  Edward  Irving ;  Irving  discovered  too 
late  what  his  feelings  were  for  her,  and  had  to  become  a  friend  merely, 
though  it  is  clear  that  she  felt  she  coold  have  gnided  and  influenced  him 
where  others  failed,  for  she  said  calmly  in  years  long  after,  '  There  would 
have  been  no  tongues  if  Irving  had  married  me.'  Irving  introduced 
Carlyle  to  her,  to  advise  her  about  authorship,  and  Carlyle  fell  in  love 
with  her,  too.  The  courtship  was  one  of  the  most  original  Miss  Welsh 
would  not  at  first  listen  to  Carlyle  being  anything  to  her  but  a  brother, 
but  finally  she  consented  to  share  his  fate— a  fate  that  turned  out  a  very 
eruel  one  to  her.  She  had  settled  her  little  fortune  on  her  mother  during 
life,  and  she  toiled  for  years  at  menial  work  for  him  without  much  recog- 
nition or  gratitude— nay,  bearing  much  of  petulance  and  irritation. 
Carlyle's  plans  in  relation  to  their  marriage  were  far  from  being  of  the 
kind  to  put  her  on  such  a  social  footing  as  she  might  well  claim  to  stand 
in.  As  for  her,  she  went  forward  to  her  fate  bravely  if  not  cheerfully.  She 
knew  his  faults  of  temper,  and  could  guess  how  little  sympathy  he  would 
be  likely  to  show  towards  her  for  the  lack  of  many  things  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed.  In  later  life  she  used  to  say, '  I  married  for  ambi- 
tion :  my  highest  hopes  have  been  realized ;  but  I  am  miserable.*  That 
seemed  but  the  natuxul  outcome  of  the  feelings  with  which  she  looked  for- 
ward to  marriage,  though  she  tried  to  veil  them,  when  she  wrote  in  this  way, 
*  I  am  resolved  in  spirit,  and  even  joyfrJ,  joyful  in  the  fEioe  of  the  dreaded 
ceremony,  of  starvation,  and  of  every  horrible  fate.  Oh,  my  dearest 
friend,  be  always  so  good  to  me,  and  I  shall  make  the  best  and  happiest 
wife.  When  I  read  in  your  looks  and  words  that  you  love  me,  then  I  care 
not  one  straw  for  the  whole  universe  besides.  But  when  you  fly  from  me 
to  smoke  tobacco,  or  speak  of  me  as  a  mere  circumstance  of  your  lot, 
then,  indeed,  my  heart  is  troubled  about  many  things.' 

Of  course  we  have  here  some  reminders  of  the  kind  of  diatribe,  which 
throw  a  shadow  over  a  great  portion  of  the  *  Ben:iiniscences.*  The  libels  on 
Coleridge,  on  Lamb,  and  the  '  dwarf  opium-eater,*  De  Quincey,  are  re- 
peated, as  well  as  those  on  some  others.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that,  not  seldom,  when  absent  from  his  wife,  he  poured  out  his  vials  of 
wrath  on  those  he  had  met  with  in  his  letters  to  her,  whose  great  charge 
in  life  it  seems  to  have  been  to  ameliorate  his  feelings  and  to  moderate 
his  sardonic  expressions  on  others.  Here  is  one  characteristic  passage 
from  a  letter  written  to  her  on  the  occasion  of  his  earliest  visit  to  London, 
where,  just  as  later,  he  found  nothing  in  the  literary  world  or  in  literary 
men  to  please  him — 

'  Coleridge  is  sunk  inextricably  in  the  depths  of  putrescent  indolence. 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  have  retired  far  from  the  din  of  this  monstrous 
city ;  so  has  Thomas  Moore.  Whom  have  we  left  ?  The  dwarf  opium- 
eater,  my  critic  in  the  "  London  Magazine,**  lives  here  in  lodgings,  with  a 
wife  and  children  living,  or  starving,  on  the  scanty  produce  of  his  scribble 
fjBur  off  in  Westmoreland.  He  carries  a  laudanum  bottle  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  venom  of  a  wasp  in  his  heart.    A  rascal  ( ),  who  writes  much  of 
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the  blaokgnardifim  in  ''  Blackwood,''  has  been  frying  him  to  cinders  on  the 
gridiron  of  "  John  BnlL"  Poor  De  Qnincey  t  He  had  twenty  thonsaod 
pounds  and  a  liberal  share  of  gifts  from  nature.  Vanity  and  opium  have 
brought  him  to  the  state  of  *'  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick."  If  I  oould  find 
him,  it  would  giro  me  pleasure  to  procure  him  one  substantial  beefiBteak 
before  he  dies.  Haslitt  is  writing  his  way  through  France  and  Italy. 
The  ginshops  and  pawnbrokers  bewail  his  absence.' 

The  two  volumes  owe  much  to  the  many  persons  of  brighter  nature  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  by  letters  and  otherwise.  Lord  JefiErey,  and 
Mrs.  Buller  and  her  sons,  Edward  Irving,  and  many  others,  not  to  speak 
of  the  glimpses  we  have  of  Goethe  and  Emerson.  The  etchings  and 
engravings  introduced  do  much  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  scenes  more 
intimately  associated  with  Garlyle ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  to  be  repeated 
that  Mr.  fVoude  has  done  more  than  could  have  been  expected  to  reHeve 
the  disappointing  and  gloomy  impressions  produced  by  the  *Beminis- 
cences/  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  Time  alone  wiU  be  due  the 
ministry  of  complete  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By  Blanohabd  Jbskold. 
With  many  niastrations  and  Facsimiles.  In  Two 
Yolomes.    Ghatto  and  Windus. 

The  lifb  of  George  Cruikshank  well  deserved  to  be  written.  He  was 
not  only  an  artist  possessed  of  a  keenly  individual  genius,  in  which  there 
was  a  happy  mixture  of  natural  navoete  and  grotesque  frknoy,  of  uncon- 
scious purity  and  gracefulness,  and  quaint  satire,  odd  inventiveness,  and 
whimsical  humour;  but  he  was  also  a  reformer,  to  whom  society  owes 
not  a  little  for  work  that  can  only  under  rare  and  most  exceptional 
conditions  be  aided  by  art  as  Cruikshank  made  art  aid  it  He  lived 
a  long  life,  and  on  the  whole  a  mpst  honourable  and  usefdl  one,  carrying 
with  him  almost  to  the  end  in  full  exercise  his  high  gifts,  of  which 
he  was  in  his  own  way  proud.  He  did  much  to  end  the  reign  of  the 
gallows  for  certain  forms  of  theft ;  he  accomplished  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  single  person  to  forward  the  Temperance  movement,  and 
to  many  other  good  causes  he  gave  in  ways  more  or  less  direct  a  helping 
hand  by  his  pencil.  We  have  thus  to  look  at  George  Cruikshank  from 
two  sides.  As  an  artist  he  was  unique ;  his  sphere  was  specially  and 
peculiarly  his  own ;  he  was  always  fresh,  ingenious,  overflowing,  yet  he 
was  ever  repeating  himself:  the  sign-manual  was  laid  on  everything  that 
he  did,  as  much  by  reason  of  very  slight  limitations  which  it  might  have 
seemed  easy  lor  him  to  overstep,  but  within  which  he  seemed  to  be 
confined,  as  though  by  the  fiat  of  Fate,  as  by  reason  of  his  remarkable 
originality  and  power.  There  were  certain  exaggerations,  certain  per- 
versions, one  might  almost  say,  which  declared  themselves  whether  he 
was  serious,  fanciful,  or  intent  on  pointing  a  moral..  As  a  moralist, 
he  gained  his  widest  influence.  In  this  sphere  he  rarely  missed  his 
mark.    His  arrows  were  tipped  and  feathered  and  went  straight  home. 
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Pictorial  satire,  through  him,  leapt  into  new  life.  PreTioosly  it  had  been 
merely  rough  and  ready-made,  so  to  say;  moving  outside  the  limit  of  tme 
wit,  he  gaye  it  a  place  of  its  own,  and  set  np  a  standard  for  the  future. 
As  a  man  he  was  sincere  and  thorough,  devoted  io  his  friends,  proud  of 
his  profession,  industrious,  generous,  social,  and  fall  of  fdn.  A  vein  of 
youihfulness,  indeed,  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  he  was  proud  and  pleased  to  show  that  he  was  equal  to  physical 
exenrises  such  as  very  few  men  at  those  years  have  been  able  to  indulge  in. 

Thomas  h  Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.  By 
the  Bey.  S.  Kettlewell.  Two  Yols.  Eegan  Paol, 
Trench,  and  Go. 

Mr.  Kettlewell  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  this  subject.  He 
has  gone  about  Ids  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  historian,  who  ought  to 
regard  nothing  as  void  of  interest  or  importance  that  may  throw  the  least 
light  upon  any  point  connected  with  it.  He  has  read  extensively ;  he 
has  unearthed  old  and  half-forgotten  books;  he  has  visited  the  places 
associated  with  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  has  lovingly  lingered  and  worked 
there — sometimes  coming  unexpectedly  on  little  fleets  that  shed  a  gleam 
of  light  over  large  tracts  that  are  greatly  in  need  of  elucidation.  And 
this  was  exactly  one  of  the  subjects  that  demanded  and  waited  for  such 
treatment.  The  monk  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
recommend  mysticism  even  to  those  who  protest  against  every  phase  of 
monastidsm,  because  of  the  practical  life  that  in  his  case  was  so  closely 
allied  with  it,  has  a  claim  upon  the  suffirages  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Christian  development,  no  less  than  of  those  who  are  curious  about  cases 
of  disputed  authorship.  Thomas  A  Kempis  has  a  word  for  Christian 
workers  of  the  present  day  as  well  as  for  pious  mystics.  One  of  the  great 
merits  of  Mr.  Kettlewell*s  exhaustive  study  is  that  he  abundantly  makes 
it  dear  that  Thomas  b,  Kempis  could  hardly  have  been  the  great  writer 
he  was  if  he  had  not  passed  through  Deventer  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Common  Life,  or  the  Common  Lot,  as  it  was  sometimes  called;  and 
learned  from  the  noble  (Gerard  Groote  whatever  he  had  to  communicate 
as  regards  the  benefit  of  associate  Christian  labour,  self-sacrifice,  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  thought  for  others.  Voluntary  poverty,  self-renunciation, 
constant  service  of  others — these  were  the  aims  of  the  *  Brothers,'  who 
took  no  vows,  and  Thomas  &  Kempis  found  himself  in  a  favourable 
atmosphere. 

The  master  found  a  fit  exponent  in  the  disciple ;  and  when  we  read  the 
writings  of  Thomas  &  Kempis  we  are  indirectly  brought  into  the  associa- 
tion with  the  mind  that  inspired  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Lot 
to  such  fine  issues  that  we  Protestants  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
draw  the  most  practical  suggestions  from  their  rule  and  the  experiences 
that  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  it.  Thomas  &  Kempis,  though 
a  monk,  was  no  sour  ascetic — the  very  conditions  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Brotherhood  would  not  have  attracted  one  of  such  a  temperament, 
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not  to  speak  of  eallizig  forth  rach  devotion,  persistence,  and  enthngiasm 
as  were  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Mr.  KettLeweU, 
indeed,  has  done  a  great  seryioe  to  literature  in  adding  so  substantially  to 
the  proofs  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  authorship  of  the  *  Imitation '  by  show- 
ing that  sections  of  it  could  hardly  have  been  written  save  by  one  who 
had  in  his  view  this  kind  of  community,  and  often  wrote  with  a  more 
or  less  direct  reference  to  it.  The  identity  of  sentiment  between  the 
'  Imitation '  and  other  writings  of  Thomas  is  not  more  conclusive  or  more 
cogent.  Looked  at  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  &ult  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Kettlewell  for  following  up  with  such 
an  amount  of  detail  the  lives  of  persons,  not  in  themselves  of  great 
interest,  simply  because  of  their  association  with  the  subject ;  but  he 
holds  so  strictly  in  view  the  general  result,  and  is  so  intent  on  fully  bring- 
ing out  all  the  traits  of  the  subject,  that  we  find,  as  we  read  on,  use  is 
made  of  much  that  seemed  of  very  subsidiary  consequence  at  the  first 
glance.  And,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  chapter  in  which  he  sketches  the 
life  of  Groote  is  written  with  the  greatest  vigour — the  facts  are  presented 
with  deamess,  the  nanrative  is  forcible,  and  the  lessons  of  the  life  of  the 
great  founder  is  marked  out  with  discerning  sympathy. 

The  book  is  not  only  a  biography  of  Thomas  &  Kempis,  it  is  a  history 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  times ;  for  here  we  are  led  to  the  sources  of  that 
revived  primitive  Christianity,  as  we  may  name  it,  which,  working  out 
its  natural  results  in  its  own  manner,  finally  issued  in  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Mr.  Kettlewell  does  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  points  in  which 
it  may  well  be  claimed  that  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  life  were 
forerunners  of  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  prepared  the  way  for  them. 
They  demonstrated  in  their  own  practice  the  possibility  of  brotherly 
service  without  the  aid  of  vows ;  for  vows  were  in  the  outset  wholly  dis- 
pensed with.  Thomas  &  Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life 
were,  in  fact,  protestors  against  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Boman  system — 
another  proo^  if  proof  were  needed,  that  individual  regeneration  is  the 
surest  and  the  most  essential  preparation  for  the  greatest  reforms. 
*  Conduct,'  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, '  is  three-fourths  of  life  ; '  and  the 
best  testimony  to  the  mysticism  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  is 
that  it  was  found  compatible  not  only  with  the  most  active  self-denial, 
but  with  prevailing  wisdom  and  prudent  government.  These  volumes 
abound  in  suggestions  so  valuable  that  they  might  be  made  the  basis  of 
lengthened  articles.  One  of  the  great  problems  which  the  Christian 
churches  have  now  to  face  is  practically  solved  here.  Mysticism  and  the 
interior  life  are  proved  to  be  compatible  with  daily  service  of  the  most 
trying  kind,  with  the  labours  of  ordering  and  organizing,  of  training  and 
management  of  the  most  practical  kind.  What  was  possible  in  those 
days  is  possible  still,  notwithstanding  the  changed  conditions.  The 
human  heart  remains  the  same ;  so  likewise  do  the  great  elements  of 
vice  and  evil  and  selfishness,  against  which  the  Christian  worker  is  ever 
called  on  to  contend.  Mr.  Kettlewell,  though  he  has  gone  to  a  remote 
period  for  his  hero,  has  not  forgotten  to  exhibit  him  in  such  positions  and 
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in  snch  aspects  as  to  emphasize  his  significance  for  earnest  and  thoughtfol 
men  and  women  of  to-day.  It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  such  ezhaus- 
itve  treatment  as  he  has  given  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of 
the  Gonunon  life  can  he  justified ;  and  he  will  no  douht  feel  that  he  has 
heen  fully  rewarded  should  impulses  to  fuller  and  more  healthful  and  ex- 
pansive Christian  work  he  derived  from  it.  With  this  hope  in  our  hearts 
we  close  these  valuable  volumes,  which  are  from  first  to  last  pervaded  by 
the  fine  atmosphere  of  reverence  and  charity.  As  such  we  cordially 
recommend  them  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  draw  water  from  such  wells 
of  refreshment  and  strength. 

Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  tJie  Oxford  Mcyve^ 
menu  By  the  Bey.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.^  Bector  of  Plymtree, 
Devon.    Longmans^  Green,  and  Oo. 

This  is  a  book  sui  generis.  It  is  so  full  of  point,  incident,  apt  charac- 
terization, and  humour  that  it  would  justify  a  long  notice,  and  would 
tempt  to  pages  of  extract.  Mr.  Mozley  writes  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
Oriel  and  the  Oxford  movement  with  great  insight  and  extensive  know- 
ledge (for  he  was  associated  with  the  movement  from  the  first),  yet  with 
sympathy  and  a  bright  expansiveness.  He  can  look  at  many  of  its  vagaries 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  outsider,  and  yet  is  never  wanting  in  recog- 
nition of  the  nobility  of  the  leaders.  One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
volumes  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  party  bitterness,  the  frank  recog- 
nition of  defects  and  errors  on  his  own  part,  and  kindly  criticism  of 
the  lapses  and  weaknesses  of  those  whom  he  looked  up  to  and  followed. 
Clearly,  if  Mr.  Mozley  fsdled  to  realize  some  of  the  'fond  expectations* 
cherished  for  him,  and  has  hitherto  made  no  incursion  into  the  realms  of 
authorship,  he  has  in  the  midst  of  his  great  parochial  labours  cultivated 
his  faculties  of  observation  and  reflection,  and  has  at  last  reaped  a  rich 
literary  harvest  from  the  very  varied  associations  of  his  long  life.  Wherever 
he  goes,  whether  into  the  bishop's  palace  or  the  humble  cottage,  into  the 
college  hall  or  the  wayside  inn,  he  finds  matter  worthy  of  note,  and  by  a 
skilful  method  of  putting  two  and  two  together,  most  firequently  draws 
valuable  lessons  for  himself  and  for  others.  He  is  also  very  independent 
and  thorough — not  mincing  matters.  Indeed,  we  fear,  that  some  of  the 
things  said  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Archbishop  Whately,  Hampden,  and 
others,  will  be  resented  by  representatives  or  friends.  But  there  is  clearly 
no  animus,  for  evident  faults  even  in  Eeble  and  Newman  and  Copleston 
are  frankly  pointed  out.  He  can  laugh  innocently  at  the  object  of  his 
reverence,  and  is  never  too  severe  on  those  he  does  not  like,  though  he 
occasionally  indulges  in  a  quiet  vein  of  sarcasm  or  irony.  What  to 
many  will  be  as  interesting  as  the  new  lights  on  well-remembered 
names  are  the  sketches  we  have  of  forgotten  worthies :  a  few  sentences 
are  enough  to  tell  the  whole  life  in  outline,  and  to  present  the  moral 
unobtrusively,  as  in  the  case  of  Pickford  and  others.  The  book,  in  spite 
of  its  vivacious  style,  is  really  a  series  of  tragedies ;  but  the  gloomy  and 
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BorrowM  side — so  Buggestiye  of  change,  and  loss,  and  failure,  and  rain 
— is  rolieyed  by  toudies  of  wit  and  *  wisdom  lightly  graced.'  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  development  of  the 
oonntry,  the  book  will  be  a  prize,  not  only  to  be  read,  but  often  referred  to. 
We  shall  probably  return  to  it  for  fuller  examination. 

In  Memoriam  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson*  Becollections  of  his 
Visits  to  England,  and  Extracts  £rom  Unpublished  Let- 
ters.   By  Alexander  Ireland.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Pending  the  authoritative  biography  of  Emerson  which  is  announced, 
we  may  expect,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle,  a  large  number  of  nUmoire$ 
pour  aervir.  Mr  Ireland .  gives  us  a  very  pleasant  volume  of  scraps, 
biographical,  literary,  and  critical.  Personally  acquainted  with  Emerson, 
and  acting  for  him  during  one  of  his  English  visits,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  him,  some  of  whose  notes  to  himself  are  given  in  this  volume. 
The  brief  memoir  is  reprinted  from  *The  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times.'  Some  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Emerson  in  England  follow. 
Some  letters  are  added ;  also  a  series  of  miscellaneous  reminiscences  of 
him  at  various  periods  of  his  life  gathered  from  different  writers.  It  is 
a  slight  record ;  but  anything  pertaining  to  Emerson  will  be  read  just  now 
with  interest. 

Memories  of  Old  Friends,  Being  Extracts  from  the  Journals 
and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox.  Edited  by  Horiob  N.  Pym. 
Two  Vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  publishers  have  done  well  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  an  edition 
of  this  charming  book,  which  can  be  read  with  comfort  in  an  easy  chair. 
The  first  edition  was  too  siunptuous  and  cumbrous  for  that  easy  familiarity 
to  which  tiie  book  was  inevitably  destined.  A  more  fascinating  book  of 
literary  wna^  and  of  beautiful  character,  has  not  latterly  been  given  to  the 
public. 

Fourteen  letters  from  J.  S.  Mill  to  Bobert  Barclay  Fox— written  in 
1840-42,  referred  to  in  the  diaries  and  found  at  Penjerrick  since  the  first 
edition  was  published— are  added  in  an  Appendix.  It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  fallacy  of  contemporary  judgment,  in  even  the  hardest-headed 
men,  that  Mill,  in  December,  1840,  pronounces  Gnizot  '  as  immeasurably 
the  greatest  pubHc  man  living.'  We  need  not  repeat  the  high  commen- 
dations of  this  book  which  we  gave  to  the  first  edition. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  the  Late  Colonbl  Mbabows  Taylor. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Ebbvb.    a  New  Edition.    Blackwood  and  Sons. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  Colonel  Taylor's  memoirs  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
general  readers.     A  man  of  remarkable  individuahty,  of  great  literaiy 
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ability,  and  of  singular  jostice  and  generosity,  he  belonged  to  that  class 
of  Englishmen  in  India  who  seek  to  nnderstaud  those  whom  they  govern, 
enter  with  sympathy  into  their  lives  and  feelings,  and  win  their  confi- 
dence. The  pictures  of  Indian  life  which  Colonel  Taylor  gives  to  us  in 
ibis  autobiography  as  well  as  in  his  novels  are  full  of  romance.  .His  own 
career  is  an  instance  of  what  unaided  force  of  character  can  do.  A  finer 
book  for  young  men  could  not  easily  be  found. 

The  Pioneer  Boy,  and  how  he  became  President.  The  Story 
of  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  W.  M.  Thayer. 
Hodder  and  Stonghton. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  great  nation  is  ruled  in  rapid  succession  by  two 
such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  General  Garfield,  nor  that  a  biographer 
has  two  such  subjects  for  his  skill,  nor,  we  may  add,  that  a  biographer  is 
found  with  such  skill  to  arrange  his  materials  and  present  his  pictures 
picturesquely  as  Mr.  Thayer  has  done.  The  books  so  nearly  approach 
one  another  in  romantic  interest,  that  one  is  ready  to  suspect  the  author 
of  undue  imagination.  But  verily  the  materials  in  both  cases  surpass 
romance.  A  noble  portrait  of  one  of  nature's  noblest  men  is  here  presented 
to  us,  and  a  history  of  moral  worth,  strenuous  struggle,  and  legitimate 
success,  which  msJce  the  book  as  invaluable  to  yoxmg  men  as  it  is 
fascinating  for  all. 

With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  in 
1880-81.  By  Charles  L.  Norris-Newman.   Allen  and  Co. 

Mr.  Norris-Newman  will  be  remembered  as  having  written  on  the  Zulu 
war.  He  now  gives  us  in  detail  the  history  of  the  contest  with  the  Boers ; 
but  his  account  is  not  that  of  a  personal  spectator  during  the  inost  interest- 
ing scenes  of  the  campaign.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Boers  until  after  the  desperate  encounter  at  Amajuba  Hill 
deprives  his  narrative  of  that  interest  which  many  find  in  the  adven- 
turous records  of  an  eye-witness,  though  it  will  not  miUtate  against  him 
aa  a  historian.  The  volume  before  us  deals  with  the  political  and  military 
history  of  the  Boers,  chiefiy  with  relation  to  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  reacquisition  by  the  Boers  of  their  old 
territory.  The  author  sides  with  the  Boers  generally ;  and  he  considers  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  a  fair  and  Uberal  view  of  the  question.  He  also  thinks 
that  '  had  his  views,  together  with  Sir  T. .  Shepstone's  promises,  been 
carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  by  a  competent  official,  there  can  be 
Httle  doubt  that  the  Transvaal  would  still  have  remained  a  British  colony, 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  empire,  and  a  united  and  prosperous  coxmtiy, 
and  that  the  recent  disastrous  war  would  never  have  occurred.'  It  should 
be  borne  .in  mind,  however,  that  many  persons  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  by  no  means  share  our  author's  optimistic  views. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was 
not  in  all  respects  the  best  man  for  the  post  he  filled ;  and  Mr.  Norris-. 
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Newman  oomplains  ihat  he  appointed  many  of  his  stafif  and  friends  to 
offices  unknown  to  the  oonstitution  of  the  old  government,  giving  powers 
of  a  large  extent  and  almost  irresponsible  character  to  men  who,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Boers  and  natives  in  those  parts. 
Other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  our  representative  are 
also  cited.  With  regard  to  the  native  chief,  Sekukuni,  the  author  makes 
a  somewhat  important  and  partially  exculpatory  statemmit  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  incited  to  resistance  by  Mr.  A.  Erasmus,  the  leading  Boer 
in  the  Leydenberg  district,  who  advised  him  not  to  submit  to  the  English 
Government,  as  the  Boers  were  going  to  fight  the  EngUsh  and  turn  them 
out  of  the  country.  The  Boers,  according  to  the  picture  of  them  here 
furnished,  are  hardy  and  brave;  they  can  get  on  without  ordinary 
domestic  comforts,  and  at  Laing's  Nek,  where  they  experienced  very 
severe  and  trying  weather,  they  were  neither  well  provided  with  dothes, 
blankets,  nor  food.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  the  best  panacea  for 
Zuloland,  the  author  would  recommend  the  restoration  of  Getewayo,  with 
a  British  resident  as  his  adviser.  Much  may  be  learnt  from  this  volume 
concerning  the  people  whom  it  professes  to  describe,  with  their  policy  and 
aims. 

A  Flight  to  Mexico.   By  J.  J.  Aubbbtin.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

The  revival  of  Mexico,  a  country  whose  name  a  few  years  baok  was 
almost  synonymous  with  anarchy,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  contemporary  American  history.  Prontmoia/mientoa  have  gone  out  of 
fiEtshion ;  brigandage,  if  not  extinct,  is  fairly  kept  down  by  the  energetic 
action  of  the  authorities ;  and  industrial  enterprise  is  everywhere  progress- 
ing, though  it  be  in  somewhat  dilatory  and  unenergetic  fashion.  Mr. 
Aubertin's  Uttie  volume  is  scarcely  such  a  solid  work  as  we  might  have 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  from  a  writer  who  is  at  once  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  man  of  business,  and,  moreover,  unusually  well  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  industries,  and  the  social  life  of  the  kindred  states 
of  Soutii  America ;  and  once  or  twice  it  tries  our  patience  wantonly.  It 
is  permissible  to  omit  a  description  of  bull-fighting  in  Mexico  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  during  the  author's  visit  to  the  capital, 
but  not  to  give  the  reader  in  its  place  a  many-paged  account  of  a  bull- 
fight at  Madrid ;  still  less,  if  possible,  when  unable  to  reach  the  Caves  of 
Gaoahuamilpa,  to  ransack  memory  for  the  particulars  of  a  visit  to  those 
of  Adelsberg  in  Austria.  But  the  volume,  though  slight,  is  generally 
readable ;  and  its  passing  glances  at  the  evidences  of  progress  in  the  new 
plantations  of  cotton  and  of  coffee,  the  tobacco  manufactories,  the  mines, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  branch  railways  now  in  course  of  construction 
under  the  auspices  of  enterprising  Yankees  from  *  the  States,'  are  both 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Of  all  the  chapters,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  which  contain  the  writer's  visit  to  Queretaro,  and  the 
stories  gathered  there  of  the  last  days  of  the  ill-fated  Maxhnilian.  Many 
of  these  are  very  touching,  and  correct  on  some  points  the  nairative  of 
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his  execntion,  accepted  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  bis  life  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  fallen  emperor  did  not  greatly  care  to  live ;  he  was  a 
sufferer  from  chronic  dysentery ;  he  believed  that  the  empress  had  died 
in  Europe ;  and  return  to. his  own  country  as  an  unsuccessful  man  was  an 
ordeal  from  which  he  clearly  shrank.  Still  for  some  time  he  cherished 
expectations  of  being  spared,  and  the  postponement  of  his  execution  from 
the  16th  to  the  19th,  by  rekindling  these  unfounded  hopes,  unnecessarily 
added  to  his  sufferings.  His  companions,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  as 
stoical  as  he ;  the  latter,  indeed,  a  full-blooded  Itidian,  would  not  allow 
intercession  to  be  made  for  him  unless  the  emperor  were  pardoned  too. 
Yet  with  the  fiatality  which  attended  him  throughout  his  career,  Maxi- 
milian had  never  put  much  trust  in  either  of  these  Generals,  but  had 
reserved  all  his  confidence  for  the  fsAae  Marquez  and  the  traitor  Lopez.  The 
whereabouts  of  this  latter  personage,  Mr.  Aubertin  tells  us,  is  unknown. 
No  Mexican,  however  firmly  convinced  that  Maximilian  was  justly  sen- 
tenced, would  condescend  to  eat  or  drink  with  his  betrayer.  Altogether 
there  is  much  to  be  gathered  firom  this  volume  about  the  recent  history 
and  present  prospects  of  a  country  whose  future,  for  the  first  time  since  it 
became  an  independent  state,  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  some  degree 
of  hope. 

An  Engineer's  Holiday.    By  Daniel  Pidgeon,  F.G.S.     Two 
Vols.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

There  is  a  freshness  about  these  notes  of  '  a  round  trip  from  long.  0°  to 
0°  *  which  raises  them  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ordinaiy  journal 
of  the  'globe-trotter.*  They  cannot  well  help  describing  over  again 
the  8tereot3rped  wonders  of  a  journey  round  the  world — ^Niagara,  Chicago, 
the  *  Big  Trees,'  the  Suez  Canal,  &o. — but  they  make  these  descriptions 
the  skeleton  of  the  narrative,  and  clothe  them  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
original  observations.  Mr.  Pidgeon  makes  it  his  business  to  study  men  as 
well  as  things,  and  to  bring  the  preconceived  ideas  which  he  shared  at 
starting  with  a  great  number  of  his  stay-at-home  countrymen  to  the  test 
of  contact  with  the  facts  of  experience ;  and,  better  still,  he  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  He  thus  describes  well  whatever  he  stops  to  see,  and  has  often 
leisure  to  see  things  which  more  hasty  travellers  of  necesdty  overlook. 
Lake  Chautauqua,  in  the  state  of  New  York — a  popular  resort  in  August 
of  Methodist  preachers  and  school-teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States— is  one  of  the  scenes  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  his  readers. 
Chautauqua  is  at  the  same  time  a  watering-place  and  a  species  of  gigantic 
al  fresco  lecture-room.  The  lake  itself  represents  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  shores  have  been  modelled  into  a  relief  map  (on  a  monster 
scale)  of  Palestine  and  other  Scriptural  localities.  The  river  Jordan  flows 
from  a  tap  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  A  lecturer  in 
Eastern  costume  points  out  plaster  Jerusalems  and  Bethlehems  on  the 
adjacent  heights,  or  leads  his  audience  to  Ararat,  where  a  real  dove  will 
be  set  free  from  the  window  of  a  mighty  ark.    Very  different  from  this  as 
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Lake  TaLoe  in  Nevada,  which  Mr.  Pidgeon  agrees  with  Amerioan  writers 
in  describing  as  '  the  most  beantiflil  sheet  of  water  in  the  world/  though 
its  beauty  is  lessened  every  year  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  em- 
bosoming pine-woods  to  supply  the  uses  of  the  adjoining  silver  mines. 
The  holiday  '  campers-out '  at  Tahoe  are  the  miners  and  the  ranchmen 
of  the  Sierra ;  and  the  lake  itself,  half  buried  amidst  granite  peaks,  flushed 
morning  and  evening  with  the  '  Alpon*glow,*  is  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  to  Chautauqua's  eleven  hundred.  Before  reaching  Tahoe  we  visit 
Salt  Lake  City ;  and  here  Mr.  Pidgeon  emphatically  dissents  from  the 
opinion  advanced  by  many  American  authorities  that  the  Church  of  the 
Saints  is  more  powerful  and  dangerous  than  it  ever  was.  His  own  belief 
is  thatsince  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  '  the  bottom,'  to  use  an  American 
phrase,  ^has  dropped  out'  of  Mormonism  'before  the  world,  or  the 
Mormons  themselves,  for  that  matter,  are  aware  of  it.'  From  San 
Francisco  he  passes  to  Japan,  whose  natives  seem  to  him,  for  all  their 
outward  polish,  essentially  inferior  to  the  'business-like  and  trust- 
worthy '  Chinese,  and  their  so-called  progress  a  gigantic  sham,  intended 
really  to  disarm  the  Western  Powers,  and  prevent,  not  promote,  the  effectual 
opening  up  of  the  country  to  foreigners ;  from  Japan  to  Canton  with  its 
terrible  prisons ;  and  from  Canton  to  Ceylon,  where  the  worn-out  coffee 
plantations  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  young  cinchona  trees.  Even  on 
the  well-trodden  ground  of  Hindostan  or  Egypt  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  still  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  We  part  from  his  volumes  with  something  of 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  himself  goes  back  from  holiday-making  to 
business,  so  full  are  they.of  interesting  matter  neatly  told  and  so  free  from 
anything  like  straining  after  effect. 

Through  America.  By  W.  G.  Mabshall,  M.A.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

This  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  one  of  the  most  readable  of  recent 
books  of  American  travel  is  the  very  volume  for  a  youthful  reader  who 
wishes  to  be  introduced  to  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  gr^at  Far  West. 
Its  information  is  of  the  latest ;  its  descriptions  of  the  amplest ;  its  en- 
gravings, after  photographs^  if  not  of  a  high  order  as  works  of  art,  un- 
undeniably  useful  as  illustrations.  Mr.  Marshall  gives,  we  think,  a  friller 
account  of  Mormonism  in  its  later  aspects  than  any  other  recent  traveller; 
while  among  the  peaks  and  domes  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  he  disports 
himself  with  the  ease  of  a  practised  mountaineer.  Such  a  book,  when  we 
ourselves  were  young,  we  should  have  returned  to  again  and  again,  until 
we  had  got  its  pictures  of  the  New  World  by  heart. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  By  Alfbed  Bimmer, 
Author  of  '  Our  Old  Country  Towns,'  &c.  With  Fifty- 
two  Illustrations.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  sumptuous  book.  Mr.  Bimmer  not  only 
knows  the  locahties  through  which  he  conducts  us,  but  he  contrives  in  so 
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ftu*  to  oatch  the  glamour  of  nature  as  to  infect  ns  with  it,  so  that  reading 
his  book  is  hardly  favourable  to  contentment.  We  are  seized  now  and 
theft  with  a  strong  desire  to  throw  down  the  volume,  delightful  as  it  is, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  the  kind  of  pleasant  wandering  of  which  he  has 
made  so  effective  record.  He  does  not  aim  at  exhaustiveness,  but  rather 
at  painting  a  series  of  little  pictures.  If  he  is  seldom  eloquent,  he  is  never 
dry,  and  hits  the  mean  that  is  most  suitable  for  the  kind  of  effect  at  which 
he  aims.  He  knows  weU  aU  the  historical  and  antiquarian  associations 
of  the  places  he  treats  of,  and  gives  variety  to  his  pages  by  the  attractive 
tact  with  which  he  introduces  them.  We  wish  we  could  have  found 
space  to  have  followed  him  more  particularly  over  some  of  the  classio 
ground  he  has  traversed,  but  this  is  impossible.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  his  book.  The  illustrations  are  as  beautiful 
specimens  of  wcod-engraving  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time ;  and  the 
publishers  have  not  fisuled  in  all  that  concerns  paper  and  print  as  regards 
taste  and  beauty;  so  that  the  book  ia  as  suitable  for  the  drawing-room 
table  as  for  the  library. 

POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

A  History  of  Agrictdture  and  Prices  in  England.  Prom  the 
Year  after  the  Oxford  Parliament  (1259)  to  the  Com- 
'  mencement  of  the  Continental  War  (1798).  Compiled 
entirely  from  Original  and  Contemporary  Records.  By 
James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
1401-1582.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Oar  daty  toward  snch  a  work  as  this  is  to  notify  the  appearance  of  a 
farther  instalment  rather  than  to  criticise  it.  Mr.  Thorold  Bogers  shows 
such  remarkahle  industry,  patience,  and  power  of  presenting  his  facts,  and 
is  so  disinclined  to  any  kind  of  literary  effect,  that  too  much  praise  can 
hardly  be  accorded  to  him  for  his  self-denial.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
most  -valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  England  for  the  period  with 
which  it  is  concerned.  Through  the  medium  of  his  very  prosaic  facts  we 
see  how  England  has  grown,  how  one  thing  has  reacted  upon  another, 
and  how  the  position  of  agriculture,  which  is  veritably  the  backbone  of 
her  wealth  and  well-being,  has  determined  so  much  else,  in  which  lies 
the  roots  of  so  much  prosperity  which  might  seem  little  dependent  upon 
it.  Some  very  peculiar  facts  iUustratiye  of  the  slow  process  of  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  appliances  and  machines  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Bogers' s  Introduction.  For  instance,  we  find  there  is  no  trace  of  harrows 
to  be  found  till  1500.  Prior  to  this  the  work  was  done  in  the  primitive 
style  by  bushes.  '  Some  of  my  foreign  critics,'  says  Mr.  Bogers '  especially 
Kasse,  have  objected  to  this  negative  statement  of  mine.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  the  fact  that  harrows  are  not  included  in  the  very  numerous  cata- 
logues of  dead  stock  which  are  given  at,  or  indeed  after,  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  till  such  time  as  such  inventories  do  not  appear, 
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seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive.*  Another  point  is  that  the  mannring  of 
land  was  entirely  by  animal  droppings,  and  the  most  valuable  of  this  was 
pigeons*  dung,  and  for  this  large  dovecotes  were  maintained.  Hop- 
growing  seems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  introduced  by  1576,  at  which 
time  a  work  was  published  by  one  Reynold  Scott  on  the  subject,  illustrated 
by  plates  and  plans,  which  shows,  however,  how  primitive  were,  in  some 
respects,  the  methods  adopted ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  fact  that  hop- 
roots  could  be  had  at  sixpence  a  hundred,  or  even  for  nothing,  it  might 
look  as  if  entering  on  a  farm  was  then  an  Arcadia  for  the  young  farmer. 
Even  in  these  early  days  the  custom  of  primogeniture  was  injuriously  at 
work,  and  the  experience  of  the  centuries  since  does  not  seem  to  gainsay 
what  is  here  set  down.  *  The  condition  of  the  younger  son,*  says  Mr. 
Bogers,  *  became  greatly  deteriorated.  Under  the  old  system  of  land- 
owner's agriculture,  all  the  sons  shared  in  the  personal  estate  of  the  an- 
cestor, and  were  therefore  abundantly  provided  for.  They  were  able  with 
their  share  of  the  inheritance  to  become  the  purchasers  of  land ;  for  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  practice  of  entailing  large  estates  was  not  general  till 
the  great  war  of  succession  began,  or  was  imminent,  and  the  great  land- 
owners became  anxious  to  protect  their  estates  by  the  guarantees  which 
the  statute  De  Donis  secured.  But  primogeniture  and  entail  seriously 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  younger  sons.  The  fact  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  distribution  of  Church  patronage.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the 
great  benefices  are  generally  filled  by  the  cadets  of  the  noble  houses.  In 
the  same  period  it  appears  that  the  rights  of  patrons  against  a  reluctant 
ordinary  were  successfully  vindicated  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  that  the 
practice  provoked  the  anger  of  the  orthodox  Gkiscoigne,  who  hoped  that 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Church,  and  the  scandals  which  dis- 
figured its  administration,  would.be  corrected  by  the  revival  of  a  sound 
discipline  exercised  by  a  thoroughly  reformed  episcopate.  And  if  there 
were  scandals  among  the  wealthier  orders  of  the  regular  clergy,  worse 
scandals  abounded  among  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  older  orders. 
Through  the  apparently  hard  and  dry  statutes  with  which  we  are  here 
furnished,  we  can  catch,  if  we  please,  graphic  pictures  of  the  internal  life 
of  England.  Nothing  is  without  interest  to  those  who  will  make  them- 
selves well  enough  acquainted  with  it.  Professor  Bogers's  work  is  certain 
to  be  interesting  to  those  who  will  study  it  as  it  deserves,  or  come  to  it  in 
a  degree  prepared  for  it.    It  is  a  monumental  work. 

Irish  Essays  and  Others.    By  Mitthew  Arnold.     Smith, 
Elder,  and  Go. 

Mr.  Arnold,  with  a  smile  of  doubtful  self-depreciation,  tells  us  that  the 
advent  of  a  man  of  letters  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  is  apt  to  be 
resented  by  the  class  to  whom  he  most  -directly  appeals.  This  acknow- 
ledgment will  derive  little  force  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Arnold  declares  himself  with  regard  to  that  middle-class  represented  by 
the  Murdstones  and  Quinions,  to  whom  he  so  often  half-sarcastically 
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refers.  He  tella  as  that  the  English  Government  is  too  apt  to  lean  towards 
them,  to  attend  to  and  to  interpret  their  materialistic  aspirations  in  de- 
fiance of  the  real  trath  of  things.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  what  is  essen- 
tially wanted,  according  to  him,  is  a  change  of  feeling,  more  respect  for 
the  sentiments  and  traditions  on  which  the  special  grievances  of  Irishmen 
are  founded,  and  which  are  often  so  obtrusively  offended  or  set  at  defiance, 
even  in  the  most  well-intentioned  efforts  to  conciliate  on  the  part  of 
English  politicians.  He  has  no  faith  whatever  in  the  Land  Act  as  a 
'  healing  measure ; '  he  prophesied  its  failure ;  he  still  regards  it  as  not 
only  inadequate  to  the]  circumstances,  but  calculated  to  inspire  or  to 
intensify  bitter  feeUngs.  What  he  would  }iave  had  is  a  measure  to  remove 
bad  landlords  in  order  that  good  ones  might  be  left  free  to  act,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  are  under  the  Act,  pampered  and  curtailed,  vexed  and  irri- 
tated, by  the  sense  of  being  compelled  to  do  what  they  did  far  better  left 
free.  He  urges  that  the  middle-class,  which  is  now  supreme  in  English 
legislation,  is  powerful  in  certain  prejudices  that  render  the  impartial  and 
successful  treatment  of  Ireland  on  the  points  where  it  is  most  susceptible 
really  impossible.  The  middle-class,  *  strong,  ignorant,  self-satisfied,'  is 
not  in  the  least  inclined  to  '  healing  measures,'  and  to  reconmiend  unity 
of  interest  for  the  two  nations  through  the  aim  after '  an  attractive  form  of 
civilization.'  Their  ideas  lean  all  the  other  way.  The  men  who  talk  of 
justice  to  Ireland  would  frown  at  the  idea  of  endowing  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  as  Episcopalianism  is  endowed  in  England 
and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  No  true  perception  is  shown  for  the 
needs  of  education  in  Ireland ;  and  this  because  the  middle-class  are  so 
lacking  in  delicacy,  in  tact,  in  the  power  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate  the 
sensibilities  and  ideals  of  others.  These,  in  short,  are  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  main  points,  wrapt  up  in  a  strain  of  delicate  and  characteristic 
exposition.  The  impracticality  of  his  proposals,  however  well-meant, 
is  proved  even  by  his  diagnosis  of  the  influences  which  are  now  at  work 
determining  the  main  currents  of  political  thought.  Assuredly  that  Is  not 
very  safe  or  helpful  counsel  which  proposes  as  '  healing  measures  *  what, 
in  view  of  the  leading  elements,  are  simply  impossible  of  application,  and, 
indeed,  are  admittedly  such,  while  nothing  short  of  a  radical  and  gradual 
revolution,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  change  of  national  character,  or  at  aU 
events  of  the  character  of  a  class  which  has  become  practically  influential, 
is  made  the  preliminary  to  the  process  of  reform.  Mr.  Arnold  really  sa3rs, 
that  to  conciliate  Ireland  the  middle-class  must  be  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  the  aristocracy  (to  which  Ireland  would  be  attracted  by  their  fine 
manners,  their  deference  and  talk,  of  which,  alas!  she  sees  so  little), 
which  looks  exceedingly  like  suggesting  that  the  practical  problem  of 
politics  be  solved  by  waiting  till  the  Greek  Kalends.  In  so  far  practical 
politicians  (whatever  may  be  their  faults)  really  appear  to  be  justified  in 
treating  as  a  mere  literary  exercise  such  presumed  incursions  of  men  of 
letters  into  the  practical  sphere  of  politics.  But  Mr.  Arnold  is  in  this  case 
apparently  so  much  in  earnest,  he  speaks  with  so  much  sincerity  and 
anxiety,  and  his  tone  of  banter  is  so  subdued,  tliat  we  have  felt  con- 
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strained  to  give  more  space  to  his  Irish  essays  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  done.  But  in  passing  from  them  to  the  '  Address  at  Ipswich  *  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  English  Government,  which  in  the  former 
is  spoken  of  as  heing  so  prone  to  lean  to  tiie  side  of  the  Murdstones  and 
Qninions — ^that  is,  the  middle-class  ideal — ^is  here  set  forth  as  an  '  aristo^ 
oratic  Government — ^not  meddlesome,  nor  fussy,  nor  prone  to  seek  im- 
portance for  itself  by  meddling  with  everybody  and  everything  * — ^to  explain 
why  educational  matters  have  been  so  long  left  to  themselves.  The  other 
essays  are, '  The  Future  of  liberalism,'  a  speech  at  Eton,  ingeniously 
tracing  out  the  transformations  which  the  eutrapelos,  eutrapelia,  or  flexi- 
bility, has  undergone ;  *  The  French  Play  in  London,'  which  is  fidl  of 
delicate  criticism  and  discrimination  of  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  from 
the  French  drama  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a  higher  vein  of  poetry ; 
and  '  Copyright,*  which,  if  not  to  be  praised  for  practical  suggestions,  con- 
tains the  enunciation  of  an  important  principle  with  regard  to  Uterary 
property.  These  are  aU  marked  by  Mr.  Arnold's  felicities  of  style  and 
ingenuities  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  will  be  read  with  enjoyment 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  literature  and  in  the  progress  of  education 
and  culture. 

The  Prince.  By  Niocolo  Maohiatellii  Citizen  and  Secretary 
of  Florence.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T. 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

In  1878  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  published  a  translation  of  Yillaji'B 
great  work  on  MaohiavellL  The  value  of  that  book  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  presentation  it  gives  of  the  various  influences  which  went  to  form  the 
Italian  Benaissance,  and  made  possible  the  type  of  nund  which  Machia- 
velli  so  efficiently  illustrates.  It  is  there  shown  how  the  ideal  of 
moraHty  had  passed  wholly  out  of  the  individual  phase  into  that  of 
deference  to  some  ideal  of  the  mind  or  of  the  State.  Petrarch  lived  in 
open  inmxorality  whilst  he  was  celebrating  in  verse  a  pure  pafiaion  for 
Laura  ;^';MachiaveUi  exhibited  and  justified  the  escape  from  any  real 
obligation^to  the  individual  conscience  in  view  of  some  generalized  con- 
science called  the  State.  Italy  was  then  made  up  of  a  group  of  conflicting 
repablics,*each  of  which  strove  to  outwit  the  other,  and  to  secure  the 
means  of  magnifying  itself,  and  arrogating  the  honour  of  a  higher  culture. 
To  comprehend  thoroughly  the  character  and  the  claims  of '  The  Prince* 
of  Machiavelli — which  is  a  sincere  and  a  classic  book  in  so  far  as  it  reveals 
the  age  as  well  as  the  man  who  wrote  it — it  is  essential  to  bear  these  facts 
in  mind  ;7and  the  student  could  hardly  do  better  than  glance  again  at 
Villari  before  seriously  setting  himself  to  read  '  The  Prince,'  which  will 
then  be  found  to  be  full  of  historical  signiflcance  as  well  as  of  practical 
insight,  worldly  wisdom,  ajid  finesse,  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  have 
made  it  in  every  respects  a  book-lover's  book — it  is  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  is  bound  in  a  quaint  and  striking  style,  and  has  everywhere 
about  it^the^marks  of  taste. 
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The  American  Irish,  and  their  Influence  on  Irish  Politics,    By 
Philip  H.  Bagenal,  B.A.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  at  a  time  given  over,  politically, 
almost  entirely  to  the  Irish  question,  this  httie  volume  will  attract  some 
attention.  Mr.  Bagenal  is  a  writer  of  strong  views,  with  many  of 
which  we  certainly  do  not  agree ;  but  his  statement  of  facts  seems  to  be 
accurately  drawn  up.  It  is  in  some  of  his  conclusions  that  we  should  rather 
regard  him  as  in  error.  The  first  part  of  the  work  takes  us  back  a  good 
way  into  the  history  of  the  Irish  colonists  who  went  out  to  America ;  the 
subject  being  dealt  with  in  chronological  order.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  is  concerned  with  the  American  Irish  of  to-day,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  Irish  poHtics.  *  Ireland,'  says  Mr.  Bagenal,  *has  undergone 
many  revolutions,  and  has  experienced  many  so-called  settlements ;  but 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  different  in  its  nature  from  all  previous  revolutions 
and  settlements,  is  the  revolution  and  settiement  projected  by  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone,  and  carried  out  by  his  Government  in  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act 
x>f  1881.'  He  considers  this  Act  to  be  a  gigantic  scheme  of  agrarian 
revolution,  and  describes  it  as  '  the  first  attempt  in  the  course  of  seven 
hundred  years  to  re-invest  the  Irish  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  state  of  farmers,  labourers,  and  turf-cutters,  hewers 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water.*  We  do  not  quarrel  with  this  description 
of  the  Act.  We  regard  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act  and  the 
two  Land  Acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  great  measures  of  justice ;  and  what- 
ever effect  they  may  or  might  have  had,  we  should  still  admire  the 
honesty  and  courage  of  the  statesman  who  resolved  to  carry  these  mea- 
sures of  pacification.  Our  author  points  to  the  national  literature  of  1848 
for  the  best  creed  of  the  Irish  in  America  at  the  present  day.  The 
journalistic  writings  of  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  he  maintains,  embrace 
the  mainsprings  of  all  the  Irish  poUtioal  movements  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  have  been  carried  on  since  that  time,  including  the  entire  pro- 
gramme of  the  Land  League.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Celtic 
feud  against  the  Saxon  had  an  earlier  origin  than  Thierry,  the  Fren<)h 
historian,  firom  whom  Mr.  Bagenal  traces  it.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Pameirs  firiends  have  more  than  once  asserted  that  the  word  he  used  on 
a  memorable  occasion,  and  which  led  to  Boycotting,  was  not '  shun '  but 
*  show,'  we  are  rather  surprised  that  the  author  repeats  it  all  through  the 
passage  in  question.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  such  prominent  names  as 
Luby,  Campbell,  and  Sadleir  should  be  wrongly  spelt.  Mr.  Bagenal  says 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  the  Irish  in  so  far 
as  they  are  a  large  voting  population  ;  but  as  regards, their  nationality  or 
their  native  country,  they  do  not  trouble  themselves.  We  agree  with 
him  in  regretting  that  the  influence  of  the  Irish  clergy  for  good  is  to  so 
great  a  degree  flouted  and  disregarded ;  but  wa  do  not  see  why  his  ter- 
rible prognostications  of  further  evils  should  come  true,  and  we  heartily 
hope  that  they  may  be  falsified  by  a  happier  future  for  the  miserable 
sister  country.  Whatever  happens,  however,  we  are  of  those  who  endorse 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  past  beneficent  legislation  for  the  Irish  people.  Wrong 
has  been  righted,  and  if  the  wronged  do  not  accept  the  reparation  as  suf- 
ficient, the  Liberal  party  is  at  least  absolved  from  blame.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Irish  people  have  sounded  the  last  depth  of  demoralization,  and 
that  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  imminent. 

The  Future  of  Islam.    By  Wilprid  Scawen  Blunt.     Eegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

It  is  a  noyelty  to  meet  with  a  writer  who  has  a  thorough  belief  in  the 
great  future  of  Islam.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Blunt,  no  one 
can  accuse  him  of  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  his  subject.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  decayed  and  effeminate  Ottoman  Turk  is  not 
the  best  representative  of  the  powerful  prophet  of  Islam,  but  we  find  it 
difficult  to  go  with  our  author  in  all  his  bright  anticipations  for  the  future 
of  the  system  which*  he  extols.  However,  Mr.  Blunt  has  given  much 
study  and  observation  to  the  question  of  which  he  treats,  and  his  state- 
ments and  arguments  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
This  work  is  composed  of  essays  written  for  the '  Fortnightly  Review,*  and 
events  have  hastened  their  production  in  volume  form.  Mr.  Blunt  remarks 
that  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis  has  precipitated  the  Mohammedan 
movement  in  North  Africa ;  Egypt  has  roused  herself  for  a  great  national 
and  religious"  reform ;  and  on  all  sides  Islam  is  seen  to  be  convulsed  by 
political  portents  of  ever-growing  intensity.  He  believes  that  England  will, 
in  a  very  few  months,  have  to  make  her  final  choice  in  India,  whether 
she  will  lead  or  be  led  by  the  wave  of  religious  energy  which  is  sweeping 
eastwards.  That  being  the  case,  he  is  anxious  that  Englishmen  should 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  vital  facts  affecting  them.  There  is  at  least 
no  want  of  definiteness  in  his  views.  To  his  mind,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid,  or  his  fall  from  empire,  will  be  the  signal 
for  the  return  of  the  Caliphate  to  Cairo,  and  a  formal  renewal  there  by 
the  Arabian  mind  of  its  lost  leadership.  Mussulmans  need  not  fear 
political  destruction  in  their  original  homes — Arabia,  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa;  and  these  must  suffice  them  as  a  Darel  Islam  till  better  days 
shall  come.  The  reader  may  follow  with  interest  the  writer  when  he 
deals  with  the  census  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  modem  question 
of  the  Caliphate,  the  true  metropolis  of  the  future — Mecca,  and  a  Moham- 
medan reformation ;  but  perhaps  the  last  chapter  on  England's  interest 
in  Islam  will  be  the  one  chiefly  turned  to.  How  that  interest  affects  us 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Blunt :  *  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  there  will  be  no  longer  any  great  Mussulman  suzerainty  in  the 
world,  and  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India,  already  the  most 
wealthy  and  numerous,  will  then  assume  its  fall  importance  in  the 
counsels  of  believers.  It  will  surely  also  be  expected  of  the  English 
Crown  that  it  shall  then  justify  its  assumption  of  the  old  Mohammedan 
title  of  the  Moguls,  by  making  itself  in  some  sort  the  pohtical  head  of 
Islam.    Her  Majesty  will  be  left  its  most  powerful  sovereign,  and  it  will 
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be  open  to  her  advisers,  if  they  be  so  minded,  to  exercise  permanent 
inflnence  in  its  affairs  ....  I  am  myself  profoundly  convinced  that  on 
England's  acceptance  or  refusal  of  this  mission  the  future  of  her  dominion 
in  India  will  mainly  dei>end,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  problem  she 
has  set  to  herself  of  civilizing  Southern  Asia.'  .  From  this  point  of  view 
it  will  be  seen  that  England  has  a  living  practical  interest  in  the  im* 
portant  questions  which  Mr.  Blunt  raises.  We  are  so  accustomed,  how- 
ever, to  the  occurrence  of  the  unexpected  in  the  course  of  politics  and 
the  history  of  national,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  prophesy  upon 
Mr.  Blunt's  own  prophecies.  We  can  only  wait  and  see  what  the  future 
will  bring  forth ;  in  the  meantime  this  work  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Notes  and  Jottings  on  Animal  Life.    By  Fbank  Buckland. 
With  Illustrations.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

This  volume  is  a  delightful  treasury  of  quaint,  personal  confession  as 
well  as  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  marked  not  only  by  keen  observa- 
tion, but  by  humanity  and  fine  insight,  and  all  that  these  imply.  Mr. 
Buckland,  if  he  was  not  everywhere  at  home  (and  Novalis,  it  will  be 
remembered,  said  that  to  be  everywhere  at  home  was  the  goal  of  philo- 
sophy and  science),  was  certainly  quite  at  home  where  most  soientifio 
men  would  have  been  strange.  He  surrounded  himself  by  the  queerest 
and  oftentimes  the  most  repulsive,  creatures ;  tamed  them,  and  made 
them  his  companions.  His  dining-room,  in  short,  was  a  menagerie,  and 
the  rest  of  his  house  but  appurtenances  to  it.  Those  who  lived  with 
him,  if  not  of  identical  tastes,  must  often  have  been  greatly  troubled, 
and  sometimes,  if  with  a  humorous  turn,  greatly  tickled,  as  the  reward 
of  fear  and  trembling.  Fancy  a  rat  sidling  up  to  you  while  at  breakfiut, 
and  snatching  a  bit  of  sugar  from  under  your  nose;  a  pig-snouted 
Buricate  drumming  on  your  knee  for  recognition ;  and  a  lizard  putting 
a  cold  paw  on  your  hand ;  or  a  lively  monkey  whisking  away  your  bread 
in  its  progress  to  your  mouth  I  His  pets  were  not  kept  apart,  but  were 
privileged,  and  were  really  his  companions — ^he  lived  with  them  as  other 
men  Uve  with  their  relatives ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  what  a  degree  they 
proved  themselves  fit  for  their  privileges,  and  rewarded  the  pains  spent 
upon  them.  The  idea  of  personal  comfort  which  the  bulk  of  people 
frame  for  themselves  Mr.  Buckland  never  aspired  to.  To  oonunand  the 
sympathy  of  his  lower  friends,  to  observe  and  to  understand  them,  was 
his  delight:  for  this  he  sacrificed  a  good  deal  And  his  powers  were 
remarkable — almost  as  great  as  those  of  Thoreau.  He  had  the  instinct 
and  the  patience ;  above  all,  the  toleration,  the  power  of  sitting  still  and 
becoming  merely  a  looker-on,  as  weU  as  of  actively  entering  into  the 
game.  In  this  volume  we  are  taken  into  Mr.  Buckland*s  private  life, 
and  told  all  about  his  unique  family  —  his  pet  hares,  his  rats,  his 
monkeys,  the  beavers,  the  otters,  with  many  words  on  the  seals,  which, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  house  at  home.  What  gives  a  unique  value 
to  the  book  is  that  the  author's  is  a  trained,  scientific  mind,  and  that  while 
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he  Ib  describing  he  is  also  reoordingy  and  BUggesiively  presents  resntts. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  gives  very  good  reasons  for  it,  that 
there  is  a  screw  loose  in  the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent :  he  declines  to 
have  a  monkey  for  a  progenitor,  however  remote.  Anatomieal  considera- 
tions he  nrges,  but  there  are  others.  After  all  allowances,  and  all  desire 
to  do  the  best  and  say  the  best  for  the  monkeys,  he  has  to  own  that  they 
are  shallow  and  without  thought ;  pert,  empty,  noisy  creatures,  far  from 
equal  to  the  rat,  for  example.  He  is  a  most  ingenious,  self-sufficing 
person,  and  can  really  put  two  and  two  together  in  an  amazing  manner, 
as  is  abundantly  proved  by  many  things,  especially  his  anecdote  of  the 
purloined  red-herring  and  the  rat's  plan  of  balancing  it  as  a  tight-rope 
dancer  does  his  pole  in  order  to  get  it  up  the  ladder  to  his  house,  and 
then  drawing,  it  lengthways  through  the  narrow  door  into  his  '  den;*  for 
Mr.  Buckland's  observation  confirms  the  statement  that  the  rat  does  not 
like  to  eat  in  the  open.  But  the  hard-and-fast  scientific  matter  is,  as  it 
were,  merely  thrown  in.  The  element  of  the  greatest  value  here  is 
Mr.  Buckland*8  personality,  which  powerfully  but  unconsciously  declares 
itself  in  every  page :  a  most  patient,  loving,  and  genial  spirit ;  hopeful, 
sunshiny,  inspiriting ;  always  active,  yet  never  in  haste  ;  keen  to  find  out 
the  best  side  in  everything,  and  to  keep  it  prominently  before  him.  These 
short,  nnambitiouB  chapters  are,  in  effect,  an  autobiography;  through 
them  we  may  know  the  man ;  and  all  the  more  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  such  an  air  of  healthy  unconsciousness,  whole-hearted  humour, 
and  repose  of  mind.  To  the  young  especially  the  book  should  be  recom- 
mended ;  to  them  it  will  prove  a  source  of  pure  delight,  exhilaration,  and 
knowledge. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Hom<i  and  Abroad.    By  Dr.  Auchibald 
Geikib.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

The  title  of  this  book  well  explains  its  contents.  Dr.  Geikie  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  a  small  band  of  men  who  have  done  much  to  restore 
to  Scotland  the  old  renown  she  had  for  geological  research,  and  this 
volume,  in  a  light,  sketchy  way,  tells  the  story  of  many  pleasant  geolo- 
logical  excursions  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  would  give  to  many 
readers  a  good  idea  of  the  real  charm  and  pleasure,  that  in  spite  of  the 
toil  and  roughing  that  accompany  them,  such  excursions  have  for  students 
of  nature.  Indeed,  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  good  introduction  to 
field  geology. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  work,  the  essays  will  have  different  value ;  while 
some,  such  as  the  '  Old  Man  of  Hay,'  and  the  '  Colliers  of  Carrick,'  are 
little  more  than  popular  expositions  of  the  first  principles  of  geological 
science  and  of  the  folk-lore  that  geologists  meet  in  their  field  inquiries ; 
others  have  a  more  serious  argumentative  interest,  and  deal  with  points 
not  yet  surely  believed  amongst  geologists.  Especially  worth  careful  con- 
sideration are  those  dealing  with  the  still  vexed  questions  of  volcanic 
lava-flows.    The  writer  has  studied  these  on  spots  as  distant  firom  each 
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other  as  Sootland,  Central  France,  Wyoming,  and  the  yellow-stone  dis- 
trict of  central  North  America ;  and  his  explanation  of  the  enormous 
range  of  the  Scottish  basalts  is  consistent  with  a  large  body  of  facts  that 
have,  to  say  the  least,  heen  only  fitted  with  difficulty  into  previous 
theories. 

We  may  add — ^what  is  high 'praise  in  the  book  of  a  scientific  writer — 
that  the  literary  skill  shbwni  is  remarkable,  the  local  colouring  of  the 
places  visited  are  reproduced  with  accuracy,  and  the  various  incidents  of 
travel  told  with  vivacity  and  skill.  The  knowledge  of  an  accurate  man  of 
science,  joined  with  what  does  not  always  go  together,  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  has  produced  a  readable,  ehtertuning,  and  valuable  work. 

The  International  Scientific  Series. — Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps. 
A  Becord  of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the  Social 
Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.F., 
P.B.S.  The  Sun.  By  C.  A.  Youno,  Ph.D.  LL.D. 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

Both  these  new  volumes  of  the  International  Scientific  Series  are  of 
exceptional  interest  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  reprinted,  with  large  addi- 
tions, the  Lectures  on  Ants  deUvered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  two  or  three 
years  ago,  which  when  reported  excited  so  much  interest  by  their  novel 
and  romaniio  details.  For  several  years  he  has  had  oonmiunities  of  these 
fiymenoptera  under  daily  observation — an  ant's  nest  for  more  than  seven 
years  in  his  room.  By  an  ingenious  construction  he  has  arranged  glass  nests 
on  stands,  or  in  shallow  boxes,  to  enable  natural  action  on  the  part  of  the 
ants  and  perfect  observation  on  his  own.  Individuals  have  been  marked  and 
their  biographies  carefiiUy  written.  The  details  of  his  observations,  which 
justify  the  high  position  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  ants,  their  eomniunities,  roadwa3rs,  economic  and  social  arrange- 
ments, warn,  and  possession,  of  slaves,  their  relations  to  other  animals,  to 
the  vegetable  world,  to  tribes  and  relatives  of  their  own  order,  dec, 
constitute  a  record  as  roxkiantic  as  any  that  the  fascinating  domain  of 
natural  history  has  snppHed..*  Exact  in  observation,  familiar  with  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  -recotded  or  observed,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
definitely  increased  our.  knowlege  of  ant  life.  He  has  indeed  done  for 
ants  what  Darwin*  s-last  wot^kdid  for  earth  worms.  We  regret  that  space 
prevents  our  enumerating  the -illustrative  particulars  which  we  had  noted. 
The  book  is  of  rare  interest.     .  . 

Dr.  Young  tells  us  about  the  jnm  all  that  science  knows ;  distinguishing 
between  facts  that  it  has  verifiidd  and  presumptions  which  it  accepts. 
His  theory  is  that  the  central  core  of  the  sun,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  whole  mass,  is  gaseous.  But  we  must  not  venture  upon  even  an 
enumeration  of  statements.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  a  lucid  and 
attractive  form  the  volume  sums  up  aU  that  is  known  or  believed 
oonceming  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system. 
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On  Imitative  Art:  its  Principles  and  Progress.  With  Pre- 
liminary Remarks  on  Beauty,  Sablimity,  and  Taste.  By 
Thomas  H.  Dyeb,  LL.D.    George  Bell  and  Son. 

Dr.  Dyer  has  approached  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  a  tme  oritio.  He  has 
spared  no  labour ;  he  has  not  only  read  carefnlly  in  the  elaasical  field, 
but  has  let  little  of  importance  in  recent  literature  escape  him.  He  has 
likewise  been  assiduons  in  his  verification  of  his  own  impressions  by 
repeated  scrutiny  of  the  great  art-works  of  the  past,  which  most  remain 
the  anthoritatiye  tests  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  a  systematic  way  of  the 
principles  of  the  arts.  The  introductory  part  of  Dr.  Dyer*s  book  we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  the  least  effective  and  attractive.  It  begins  by  dis- 
oossing  the  principles  of  taste  and  beauty,  too  much  in  the  old-£uhioned  style 
— the  formal  style  of  Alison,  Burke,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Dr.  Dyer,  indeed, 
half  confesses  that  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  second  thought ;  his  main 
object  having  been,  he  says,  in  theprefiu^e,  *  to  discover  how  fiur  a  painting, 
or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  fulfils  its  end  by  striking  and  satisfying  the  imagi* 
nation ;  whether  a  statue  well  embodies  the  idea  attached  to  it ;  whether  a 
painting  tells  its  stoiy  in  a  natural  and  effective  manner ;  to  judge,  in  short, 
of  Art  as  of  a  Poem,  of  whose  merits  the  general  public  are  allowed  to  be 
the  supreme  and  final  arbiters.'  He  has  succeeded  best  in  his  chief  pur- 
pose, and  though  in  such  a  book  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
of  taste  and  beauty  seems  in  place,  nevertheless,  he  has  hardly,  we  think, 
put  his  best  foot  first.  Dr.  Dyer,  however,  does  not  pretend  too  much, 
and  is  from  first  to  last  bent  on  satisfying  his  own  mind  rather  than  in 
laying  down  dicta.  He  is  always  clear,  and  has  not  £uled  to  test  his 
abstract  propositions  as  far  as  is  possible  by  actual  product,  but  neverthe- 
less he  is  in  some  degree  cold  and  conventional,  until  he  passes  into  the 
field  where  the  law  laid  down  can  be  immediately  illustrated  by  reference 
to  individual  works,  or  to  portions  of  them.  In  the  present  day  there  is  a 
school  of  criticism  which  may  be  called  the  subjective  or  ideal  school — 
instead  of  being  interpretative,  it  is  constructive ;  instead  of  analyzing,  it 
creates ;  instead  of  presenting  the  object  before  it,  it  prides  itself  on  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  can  place  the  object ;  in  a  word,  it  gives  impres- 
sions instead  of  laying  down  laws.  Dr.  Dyer  shows  us,  at  many  points, 
how  much  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the  past  by  unconscious  indul- 
gence in  the  spirit  of  this  school.  The  gravest  and  mostperistent  errors  in 
criticism  trace  themselves  to  this  source*  His  chapters  on  Winckelmann  and 
Lessing  and  the  Laocoon  are  in  this  respect  pertinent  and  partieularly 
valuable.  If  he  does  not  finally  clear  up  all  the  difficulties  that  emerge 
through  the  differences  between  these  two  great  critics,  which  have  been 
debated  at  such  length,  he  makes  it  clear  that  both  erred  in  fSuling  to  observe 
with  sufficient  closeness,  and  in  reading  into  the  subject  their  own  ideas, 
which  they  were  intent  to  make  it  illustrate. .  In  the  treatment  of  this 
matter  he  shows  both  insight  and  independence,  and  his  intimate  knowlege 
of  Qreek  literature  comes  well  to  his  aid.  After  all  that  has  been  said jpro 
and  con  in  this  controversy,  into  which  most  sesthetio  writers  of  the  pre- 
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sent  oentnry  hkve  entered,  Dr.  Dyer  has  emphatically  made  some  new 
points,  lor  which  he  deserves  all  credit.  These  chapters  we  regard  as  among 
the  most  masterly  we  have  in  this  department  in  onr  language.  Not  less 
to  he  praised  are  Dr.  Dyer's  argaments  with  respect  to  the  false  thinking 
that  lies  nnder  the  distinction  so  often  exhihited  between  what  are  called 
the  Time- Arts  and  the  Space- Arts,  between  mnsic  and  poetry  and  paint- 
ing and  sonlptore.  We  could  have  wished  that  we  had  had  space  to 
condense  and  present  Dr.  Dyer's  ideas  on  this  head,  but  we  must  for- 
bear, and  direct  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  Dr.  Dyer's  chapters  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  arts  are  marked  by  attentive  knowledge,  clear 
thinking,  and  gracefdl  writing.  The  elements  in  the  Athenian  life  which 
formed  such  potent  fiftctors  in  the  development  of  art  are  characterized 
in  a  vezy  different  manner  from  that  adopted  by  Winckelmann,  and 
BofiBicient  for  Dr.  Dyer's  purpose ;  and  his  great  power  is  put  forth  in 
tracing  out  the  effect  of  Christian  ideas  in  perfecting  or  in  transforming 
art.  The  manner  in  which  the  figure  of  the  cross  passed  from  mere 
symbol  into  picture,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  passed  from  a  mere 
idol,  with'a  paganized  association,  into  a  centre  for  groups  of  angels,  which 
revealed  triumph  won  through  self-denial  and  suffering,  is  treated  with 
more  significance  than  lies  on  the  surface.  His  criticism  of  Dante,  and 
the  peculiar  thread  of  classic  association  which  he  carries  with  him,  in 
spite  of  the  pain  and  horror  which  are  so  opposed  to  the  classical  spirit,  is 
incisive,  and  he  apprehends  the  bearing  of  the  monastic  idea  on  art  no 
less  than  that  of  the  Renaissance.  His  reflections,  too,  on  many  of  the 
points  of  distinction  between  classical  and  Gnristian  art  are  well  worthy 
of  perusal  after  all  that  has  been  said  by  Hegel  and  later  writers.  Dr. 
Dyer,  in  a  word,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  in  a  field 
which  has  in  recent  times  been  much  cultivated,  but  after  all  has  not 
yielded  abundant  fruit. 

Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust.    By  the  Rev.  Bernard  Fisher, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

This  is  an  attempt  by  a  competent  geologist  to  answer  negatively,  if 
not  positively,  by  simple  mathematical  reasoning,  various  questions  re- 
lating to  the  present  eondition  and  past  history  of  the  matter  that  makes 
up  the  earth's  substance.  It  has  been  generally  considered  on  scientific 
grounds,  and  is  even  the  popularly  accepted  behef,  that  this  apparently 
solid  earth  was  once  in  a  nebulous  condition,  that  by  a  slow  process  oi 
cooling  the  surfiEuse  of  the  earth  has  become  solid,  while  the  interior  still 
remains  a  glowing  liquid  mass,  the  soxurce  of  the  lava  which  occasionally 
streams  from  volcanic  vents.  Later  inquiries  indicate  some  difficulties 
against,  at  any  rate,  the  simplicity  of  this  view,  and  the  author  attempts 
to  resolve  these  difficulties  or  to  confirm  them  by  a  strictly  mathematical 
analysis. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  deeper  we  dig  beneath  the  earth's  surface, 
the  higher  the  temperature  becomes.    This  increase  varies  in  different 
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places,  being  usually  greatest  when  we  start  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
least  from  the  tops  or  slopes  of  moantains,  bat  it  appears  to  average  about 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty-two  feet  of  descent;  if  this  were  con- 
tinuous, we  should  have  at  about  a  depth  of  two  hundred  nules  a  tempe- 
rature equal  to  that  of  the  sun  itself;  but  if  this  is  not  so,  we  may  yet 
expect  that  the  rock&  would  melt  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  nodles. 

But  independent  calculations,  based  on  the  density  of  the  earth,  lead  us 
to  a  different  result— the  density  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  density 
of  the  solid  crust.  The  materials  near  the  surface  avera^  about  2'75,  the 
density  of  water,  while  the  total  density  of  the  whole  earth  may  be  taken 
at  about  5*5.  There  can  be  no  little  doubt  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  stratified.with  the  denser  layers  nearer  the  centre.  And  these  are  just 
the  arrangements  that  the  strata  of  a  liquid  spheroid  would  fall  into  imder 
the  action  of  rotation  and  gravitation.  But  might  not  the  earth  be  what 
may  be  called  potentially  fluid,  that  is,  wholly  solid,  in  consequence  oif  the 
pressure  to  which  the  internal  strata  are  subjected,  but  ready  to  become 
fluid,  on  account  of  its  high  temperature,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
pressure  is  relieved.  The  discussion  of  this  question  is  really  the  purpose 
of  the  book. 

By  a  mathematical  examination  of  various  lines  of  argument,  Mr. 
Fisher  tries  to  show  that  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  .one  that  com- 
bines both  theories,  that  supposes  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  rests 
upon  a  hollow  spheroid  of  molten  matter,  that,  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  laws  of  solids  and  fluids,  the  thickness  is  greatest  below  mountain 
chains  and  thinnest  beneath  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  hollow 
of  this  spheroid  is  filled  up  with  still  hotter  matter  of  varying  density, 
kept  soUd  by  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Without  afi&rming  that  the  writer  hasjcertainly  proved  his  caBe-— and  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  rather  a  tentative  essay  than  an 
authoritative  exposition — we  may  say  that  we  have  rarely  read  a  more 
suggestive  work,  or  one  that  more  clearly  points  out  the  way  for  future 
inquirers.  We  very^heartily  commend  to  all  who  possess  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  higher  mathenuitics  and  any  inclination  to  speculate  in 
advance  of  the  positive  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day. 

Myth  and  Science.    An  Essay  by  Tito  Vignoli.    Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  valuable  International  Series ;  but  it  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  curious  nature  of  the  theory  it  supports 
than  for  its  scientific  exactitude.  The  author  has  traversed  carefully  a  wide 
field ;  but,  in  some  instances,  at  all  events,  he  seems  to  have  availed  him- 
self only  of  what  suited  him,  or  to  have  given  it  a  colour  to  adapt  it  to  his 
main  purpose.  His  theory  is  that  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties 
of  men  and  animals  are  much  alike;  that  the  whole  difference  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  man  can  embody  his  ideas  in  forms  that  give  them 
special  reflex  effects  on  him  in  association.    But  the  animal  is  a  myth- 
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maker  as  well  as  man.  When  we  see  a  dog  stirring  in  his  sleep,  and 
perhaps  barking  in  an  nndertone,  he  is  dreaming ;  we  behold  him  in  the 
process  of  actuating  his  conceptions  and  framing  out  of  a  succession  of 
images  a  real  entity.  So  with  man;  he  objectifies  or  personifies  his 
perception,  or  objectifies  consciousness,  and  finally  creates  a  fetish,  whose 
reflex  power  on  being  beheld  is  to  reproduce  in  effect  the  original  train  of 
i^iages.  The  process,  he  says,  may  be  well  studied  in  children.  Men 
are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  in  these  artificial  times  they  are, 
like  the  primitive  men,  constantly  creating  myths,  that  is,  are  '  individu- 
ating' the  objects  of  conception  or  consciousness,  and  endowing  them 
with  qualities  that  pertain  only  to  their  own  minds.  This  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  religious  bodies.  Whatever  tlie  God,  he  is  thus 
created,  as  Feuerbach  pretty  boldly  set  down  from  another  point  of 
view.  Beligion  is  thus  simply  a  result  of  evolution — the  process  of 
dreaming,  as  seen  in  animals,  lifted  a  stage  higher,  as  the  intellect  is 
acknowledged  to  have  become  more  complicated.  Because  of  this, 
it  is  vain  to  try  to  dissociate  religious  ideas  from  the  most  conunon- 
place  social  acts.  The  author  elaborately  classifies  his  myths,  but  the 
foundation  process  remain  the  same.  Madness  is  simply  a  diseased  or 
abnormal  form  of  the  myth-making  activity.  *  In  cases  of  normal  hal- 
lucination the  reason  is  intact,  and  the  observer  is  conscious  of  the 
illusion,  yet  notwithstanding  this  positive  judgment,  the  image  has  an 
appearance*  of  .complete  reality.  The  cause  of  this  illusion  is  evidently  the 
same  as  that  of  the  illusion  of  dreams,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  myth: 
namely,  that  everywhere  and  always  the  mental  or  natural  phenomenon 
and  its  image  are  respectively  entified.*  And  thus  religion  is  a  mere 
differentiated  form  of  animal  instinct.  The  author  is  very  ingenious,  and 
he  is,  we  had  ahnost  said,  as  bold  as  he  is  ingenious.  The  'normal 
hallucination '  suffices  to  convict  the  highest  aspiration  of  man  of  being 
merely  a  cerebral  offset,  like  the  exercise  of  the  lowest  instinct. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    By  Andrew  Wilson, 

FJi.S.E.     (The  Mayfair  Library.)    Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  papers  which  form  this  attractive  little  volume  are  of  the  character 
which  is  usually  designated  by  the  term  '  Popular  Science ;  *  rather  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  naturalist's  way  of  looking  at  things  which 
ordinary  people  are  looking  at  or  talking  of  every  day.  *  Science  and 
Grime,'  rather  a  grim  subject,  comes  rather  unhappily  first ;  but  we  trust 
that  nobody  will  be  deterred  by  its  grimness  from  proceeding  further. 
There  is  enough  of  humour  and  geniality  in  succeeding  papers  to  dispel 
any  unpleasant  thoughts  which  it  may  suggest.  We  may  instance  Dr. 
Wilson's  visit  to  *  Jamrach's,'  and  his  fair  and  lively  treatment  of  quack 
advertisments  in  the  essay  entitled  '  In  Some  Medical  By-ways ; '  while 
such  papers  as  those  upon  '  The  Autobiography  of  a  Barnacle '  and  '  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Fly,'  show  that  gift  of  putting  scientific  information 
in  a  pleasing  form  for  which  Dr.  Wilson  is  so  well  known,  especially  in 
the  North. 
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The  Literal^  History  of  England  in  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.    Three  Vols.    Macmillaii  and  Go. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  great  gifts  of  sympathy /insight,  and  all  the  resourees 
of  a  ready  pen.  Her  mind  is  facile  and,  within  certain  limits,  compre- 
hensive. She  has  the  woman's  instinct  for  details  in  high  perfection, 
Buhordinated  to  a  well-disciplined  sense  of  literary  effect.  Her  power  of 
grouping  facts  so  as  to  bring  out  the  features  of  the  character  with  which 
she  is  concerned  is  altogether  exceptional,  and  she  never  £eu1s,  whether 
her  view  is  right  or  wrong,  to  gain  a  result  popularly  attractive.  Her 
turn  for  satire  aids  her  as  well  as  her  sympathy.  Her  one  defect  for 
the  line  of  work  she  has  here  chosen  is  that  she  is  too  little  inclined  to 
veil  her  prejudices,  which  are  sometimes  personal,  sometimes  national ; 
for  though  in  one  respect  she  is  cosmopolitan,  and  has  emancipated  her- 
self from  early  impressions,  in  another  she  certainly  has  not  done  so,  and 
is  often  so  unconscious  of  her  weakness  that  she  untowardly  proclaims  it. 
The  first  qualification  of  a  writer  who  would  aim  in  the  most  remote  way 
at  universal  criticism,  is  the  power  of  patiently  checking  personal  im- 
pressions by  those  of  others,  and  of  judiciously  reserving  judgment. 
Even  in-  the  period  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  deals  we  trace  so  many 
signs  of  the  purely  *  personal  equation,'  that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
well-advised  that  the  work  was  not  carried  down  to  what  is  in  effect  our 
own  era,  in  which  so  much  must  have  presented  itself,  amid  the  contests 
of  varied  interests,  to  have  unconsciously  coloured  or  biassed  the  deliver- 
ance. While,  therefore,  we  regard  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  as  thoroughly 
readable  and  characteristic — a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
day — ^we  cannot  accept  it  as  being  in  any  real  sense  a  history  of  English 
literature  for  the  important  period  it  professes  to  cover.  It  is  rather  a 
series  of  graceful  and  effective  biographies,  made  stiU  more  effective  and 
interesting  by  the  strong  and  only  half-conscious  infusion  of  the  auto- 
biographical element,  which  serves  instead  of  a  strong  historic  instinct  to 
link  them  together,  but  is  in  a  great  degree  wanting  in  the  power  of 
tracing  out  the  subtle  influences  which  work  above  and  beyond  literature, 
and  yet  are  potent  to  determine  its  development  and  form.  It  is  from 
this  that  a  comprehensive  imity  alone  can  be  derived  by  which  true 
succession  and  continuity  may  be  established.  For  precisely,  as  the 
Latureate  puts  it — 

*  As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  fiace. 

To  those  who  watch  it  more  and  more, 
A  likeness  hardly  seen  before 
Comes  out  to  some  one  of  his  race ; ' 

80  the  kindredship  of  the  great  creators  in  literature,— their  debts  to  those 
who  preceded  them  and  prepared  the  way  for  them,  and  the  likenesses 
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that  may  be  traced, — ^is  to  be  established  only  by  closest  scmtiny,  and 
it  is  a  process  which,  especially  to  a  writer  of  an  imaginative  and 
creative  temperament,  demands  not  a  little  self-denial.  The  present  is 
debtor  to  all  the  past,  and  each  one  Is  in  some  inexpressible  way  the 
result  of  all  that  went  before.  Much  as  the  son  and  heir  may  wander, 
his  heritage  is  prepared  for  him,  and  awaits  him ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
history  no  epoch  can  be  viewed  rigidly  in  itself. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  starts  from  the  moment  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
regeneration,  of  the  return  to  nature  and  reality,  as  she  would  call  it,  as 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Cowper  and  Bums.    But  her  point  of 
departure  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  is  in  no  sense  justified  either  by  critical 
or  historical  reasons.    In  midst  of  the  dry  formalism  which  reigned 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  the  reign  of  its  creative 
literature,  and  veiy  strangely  in  its  poetry  particularly,[there  was  at  work 
an  influence,  or  rather  a  series  of  influences,  in  favour  of  a  personal  free-^ 
dom — a  questioning  of  authority  of  accepted  truths  and  rules,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  accept  things  only  on  grounds  of  reason,  which  may  not 
inaptly  be  named  the  reign  of  individualism.    The  social  bond  so  far  as 
it  bore  hard  on  the  individual  was  condemned.    Bousseau  thus  far  only 
uttered  the  world-want    It  had  no  regard  for  prescription;    it  was. 
sceptical,  and  yet  it  was — in  England  at  all  events — cautious,  disinclined  to 
carry  its  demands  to  their  final  test  in  direct  political  revolt,  as  it  did 
in  I>Vance.    But  in  England,  even  earlier  than  in  France,  this  new  force». 
this  final  revolt  against  the  last  relics  of  feudalism,  began.    In  France  it. 
exhausted  itself  in  wild  rebellion  and  disorder ;  in  our  country  it  worked 
its  way  more  slowly  and  surely  from  a  mere  intellectual  influence  into 
the  region  of  emotion  and  imagination,  took  possession  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  and,  transforming  them,  created  a  new  world.    Hobbes  and  his 
fellow  deists  began  it ;  and  it  was  carried  forward  by  a  chain  in  which 
Godwin  may  stand  as  one  of  the  later  links  of  thinkers,  whose  powers  of 
practical  effort  were  as  nothing  to  their  powers  of  thought,  but  who  sowed 
seeds  that  were  destined  to  flower  in  other  minds — minds  that  were  ima- 
ginative, initiative,  creative.    Many  names  might  be  mentioned,  and 
many  illustrations  given  of  the  process  as  it  went  forward ;  but  we  cannot 
go  into  details ;  suffice  it  to  say  generally  that  the  revolt  against  rule,  and 
the  demand  for  individual  right  and  freedom,  when  carried  up  into  the 
sphere  of  emotion  and  imagination,  issued  in  the  Bomantic  spirit.    Mrs. 
Oliphant  says  that  for  the  *  development  of  higher  genius  and  purified  life» 
typified  in  the  new  epoch  of  literature  which  dawned  in  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  way  was  prepared  by  two  poets  whom  we  may  call 
the  precursors  of  the  age.'    But,  according  to  our  idea,  their  way  was  very 
definitively  prepared  for  them ;  and  in  modes  so  definite  that  tiiey  can  be 
traced.     When  Percy  collected  his  ballads,  and  when,  shortly  after, 
Herder,  in  Germany,  began  to  gather  his  '  Voices  of  the  People,*  we  see 
one  form  of  the  process  begin  even  in  the  literaiy  sphere :  it  was  a  protest 
against  mere  artificial  finish,  and  a  return  to  a  spontaneous,  rude,  and 
natural  utterance  of  fresh  and  primitive  emotions.    '  Bomanticism  and 
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the  Lake  School/  says  an  acute  German  otitic,  ^  are  one,  and  trace  them- 
selves to  the  same  sonrce.'  Boms  and  Wordsworth  carried  forward  a 
moyement  already  begun,  and  bore  witness  for  the  individaal.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  received  his  first  definite  romantic  impulses  from  Germany  and 
sent  them  back  with  interest.  Schiller  and  Goethe  both  in  their  way  worked 
in  its  favour,  and  Byron  and  Shelley  were  pwr  excellence  poets  of  the 
romantic  revolt  and  of  individualism — a  very  significant  circumstance,  for 
they  were  both  aristocrats,  with  such  breeding  and  traditions  as  on  ordinary 
caloulationB  should  have  restrained  Shelley's  'atheism' — a  mere  affectation 
which  stood  as  a  symbol  for  freedom  of  thought.  Oddly  enough,  Cowper, 
who  is  set  forward  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  the  first  of  the  new  poets,  was  fain 
in  reality  to  turn  the  tide  back  again;  he  disliked  the  new  ideas  as  being 
associated  with  irreligion,  and  not  liavourable,  as  he  thought,  to  the 
domestic  sentiments  which  he  consecrated  by  his  muse,  and  the  definite 
Calvinism  which  he  accepted,  and  which  in  no  slight  degree  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  that  mental  disorder  from  which  his  poetry  furnished  not 
infrequently  a  means  of  escape.  Cowper's  gentle  love  of  nature  seemed  to 
narrow  his  sympathies  on  the  side  of  num :  these  ran  in  the  conventional 
philanthrophio  channels,  and  never  so  completely  escaped  from  it  as  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  an  artificial  vein  of  didacticism.  The  wild  wave 
of  rev6lt,  or  aweless  question  of  authority  and  rebellion,  if  it  visited  him, 
did  not  take  possession  of  his  gentle  muse,  else  it  might  have  destroyed  it. 
He  has  his  own  place  in  the  history  of  English  hterature,  but  hardly 
among  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  revolt  and  passionate  claim  for  indivi- 
dual freedom.  Yet  ever  and  anon  occur  remarks  which  show  that  some 
such  idea  as  we  have  indicated  has  presented  itself  to  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
'  Byron,*  she  writes  in  one  place, '  is  the  chief  and  greatest  exponent  of 
this  classic  independence  and  individualism.' 

With  regard  to  special  deliverances  we  have  here  no  space  to  enlarge. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  fiftils  of  finer  discernment 
whenever  she  has  to  deal  with  that  which  mainly  derives  its  significance 
from  its  form,  and  where  she  has  no  definite  results  to  rely  on.  With 
regard  to  Shelley,  for  example,  she  has  no  proper  idea  of  his  significance 
as  an  exponent  of  the  Bevolutionary  principle,  or  rather  of  romantio 
individualism.  This  side  of  his  influence  is  lost  in  her  amazement  at  the 
bold  mysticism,  the  unearthly,  almost  unfleshly  over-refinement,  the 
witching  sweetness  of  his  music,  which  to  her  is  most  void  of  meaning, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  charged  with  the  poet's  '  teaching.' 
Much  more  to  the  point  it  would  surely  havia  been  to  show  that  Shelley, 
who  is  now  claimed  as  one  of  the  paragons  of  the  School  of  Art-for-art, 
was  essentially  a  teacher  and  a  moralist,  even  though  his  teaching  was  dis- 
tinctly subversive  of  social  dominationsijust  as  the  philosophical  writings  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  were.  Again,  with  regard  to  Wordsworth,  may  we  not 
be  allowed  to  express  some  surprise  as  we  read  this  sentence :  *  Neither 
shall  we  attempt  to  wade  through  the  waste  of  sonnets  in  which,  with 
painfully  systematic  zeal,  he  has  expressed  a  multitude  of  sentiments,  not 
very  original,  upon  various  subjects.    Some  dozen  of  these  are  worthy  of 
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the  Tery  highest  rank,  and  will  reonr  at  onoe  to  the  reoolleotion  of  the 
reader;  the  rest  we  would  willingly  dispense  with  altogether'  (vol.  L 
p.  880).  And  this  is  Mrs.  Oliphant's  way  of  despatching  a  section  of 
Wordsworth's  work,  which  has  the  significance  of  showing  that,  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  pass  to  posterity  long  passages  of  hald  blank  verse,  it 
was  not  because  he  could  not  bend  himself  to  the  careful  elaboration  of 
more  formal  verse,  but  even  that  here  he  would  be  individual.  Considering 
the  mutilated  form  in  which  Eeats'  sonnet^ '  On  First  Looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer,'  is  presented  to  us,  we  are  doubtftil  whether  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  sonnet  are  known  to  her  1 

If  our  idea  of  Bums,  as  ohe  of  the  most  potent  poetical  voices  of  that 
revolt  and  romantic  individualism  which  marked  his  epoch,  be  coirect, 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  dogmatic  deliverance  on  the  poem  of  Bums,  which  to 
our  mind  most  efficiently  marks  this  element,  is  more  than  significant. 
The  essence  of  this  temper  of  revolt  is  contempt  for  that  which  derives 
any  significance  from  conventional  associations,  as  of  rank,  of  riches,  of 
station,  or  inheritance.  Bespeotability,  unless  allied  with  rarest  elements, 
is  repugnant  to  it  /A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  in  such  measure 
must  it  seek  for  interest  in  the  manhood  alone  that  it  cannot  but  turn  from 
fashion  and  good  order  to  that  which  is  neglected  or  prescribed.  '  The  Jolly 
Beggars '  of  Bums  has  thus  not  only  a  comparative  value  as  showing  us 
the  width  of  his  ramge  when  set  alongside  of  such  pieces  as '  Mary  in 
Heaven'  and  *The  Cotter's  Saturday    Night,'  but  it  has  a  positive 
historical  value  as  a  powerful  utterance — ^perhaps  the  most  powerful 
ntteranoe — of  the  protest  against  the  idea  that  any  form  of  htmian  life 
oould  be  so  lost  as  to  possess  no  claim  on  the  sympathy  and  love  of 
others.    Bums  in  this  piece  of  vigorous  realism  only  carried  a  step 
farther,  and  with  a  high  poetic  and  dramatic  purpose,  the  principle  of 
Wordsworth — ^to  endeavour  to  interest  men  in  characters  that  had  been 
neglected  or  had  been  turned  away  from  in  disgust — not  only  pedlars  and 
waggoners,  but  idiots.  And  yet  this  is  what  Mrs.  Oliphant  says  of  Bums's 
*  Jolly  Beggars : '  '  His  only  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  the 
*' Jolly  Beggars,"  about  which  a  great  many  critics  have  expressed 
unbounded  enthusiasm.    We  are  unable  to  join  in  their  univeral  plaudits, 
and  we  believe  that  nowadays  few  enthusiasts  for  Bums  care  to  do  more 
than  to  repeat  the  conventional  praises  of  this  wild  firagment.    Its  vigour 
is  unquestionable,  but  there  is  little  oonstractive  power,  and  only  the 
most  primitive  daubs  of  character'  (voL  L  p.  161).    If  the  *Nootes 
Ambrosianffi'  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  praise  of  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
waxes  a  little  too  eloquent — considering  her  repugnance  to  other  forms 
of  coarseness — ^has  any  merit,  it  lies  practically  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  merit  of  Bums's  '  Jolly  Beggars.'    It  scorns  conventional  associationa 
of  a  certain  order,  and  can  take  up  with  gipsies  on  an  equal  footing,  as  its 
author  onoe  did.    It  is  bold  to  find  objects  of  interest  in  things  proscribed, 
and  to  speak  of  things  sanctioned  in  terms  that  are  often  only  too  free  or 
even  forbidden.    Its  coarseness,  which  often  is  natural,  is  not  so  much  to 
be  condemned,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  as  are  the  affectationB  which 
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oome  of  its  Toryism,  and  whioh  were  opposed  to  the  true  gexdas  of  the 
writer. 

Mrs.  01iphant*s  criticisms  of  the  minor  authors  are  often  incishre  and 
ingenions,  especially  of  the  prose  writers,  and  notably  of  Henry  Mackenzie, 
<  the  Man  of  Feeling.*  Here  her  satiric  turn  serves  her  welL  She  can 
introduce  an  anecdote,  and  is  not  afraid  for  the  dignity  of  history.  Her 
three  yolomes  abound  with  passages  of  eloquence  and  insight,  and  to  the 
young  student  of  English  literature  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  as  suggest- 
ing new  points  of  view,  and  stimulating  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject,  and  not  seldom,  even,  when  she  errs,  her  fieulings  '  lean  to  virtue's 
side,'  for  a  woman's  delicate  purity  and  taste  are  dominant. 

Familiar  Studies   of  Men    and   Books.     By  Bobebt  Louib 
Stevenson.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  here  given  us  a  book  of  varieties,  marked  by  genial 
insight,  humour,  and  an  occasional  careless  grace  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  writes  with  great  freedom,  and  his  keenly  individual  views  impart 
piquancy  to  the  essays  which,  perhaps,  deeper  and  more  consistent 
thought  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  give,  or  would  at  any  rate  have 
fikiled  to  aid.  For  though  Mr.  Stevenson  is  always  incisive  and  clever, 
full  of  ingenious  hints  and  quaint  reflections,  he  is  not  always  consistent — 
in  some  slight  degree,  as  it  would  seem,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of 
Emerson,  to  speak  the  feelings  of  to-day  fiuthftilly,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
contradict  it  flatly  to-morrow.  The  book  consists  of  nine  essays  re- 
printed from  *  The  Comhill  *  and  other  magazines.  They  are  pretty  well 
contrasted  in  character,  and  yet  all  are  really  treated  in  one  manner.  It 
is  in  reality  the  manner  of  the  satirist  who  isolates  traits  that  he  may  find 
fdU  scope  for  the  play  of  his  peculiar  powers.  Victor  Hugo,  Robert 
Bums,  Walt  Whitman,  Thoreau,  Francois  Villon,  Charles  of  Orleans, 
Samuel  Pepys,  John  Knox  and  Women,  Boshido-Torajiro^a  Japanese 
hero — are  ^e  subjects ;  and  as  regards  four  of  them,  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
found  it  convenient  to  make  confession  in  his  characteristic  '  Preface  by 
way  of  Oriticism  *  to  the  effect  that  they  are  admirable  instances  of  what 
is  oftentimes  inevitable  in  the  Essay — the  '  point  of  view  forced  through- 
out, and  of  too  earnest  reflection  on  imperfect  facts.'  The  PrefiEU$e  is  a 
good  illustration  of  literary  noneJialance ;  but  it  is  withal  so  sunshiny  and 
frank  that  we  are  fain  to  accept  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  to  pardon  its 
assumption  for  the  sake  of  its  ingenuity.  A  prosaic  person  might  very 
well  argue  that  it  would  have  been  better  in  Mr.  Stevenson  to  have 
amended  his  Essays  than  to  have  written  his  Preface ;  but  then  we  fear 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  would,  if  he  liked,  speedily  raise  the  laugh  at  such 
a  serious,  simple-minded  critic's  expense.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
not  a  critic ;  he  is  a  satirist  and  humourist  of  a  special  type,  so  rich  in 
reserve  that  he  does  not  always  know  when  he  is  joking.  He  tries  to 
deceive  himself  on  very  important  matters,  and  then  laughs  at  his  own 
self-deceptions,  so  that  he  does  no  despite  to  the  golden  rule  when  he 
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Iftuglis  a  quiet  little  laugh  at  others.  It  is  of  no  ase  being  severe  with  such 
a  writer,  even  though  he  writes  on  themes  that  should  demand  serious- 
ness :  he  is  sure  to  discern  some  loose  and  ou^r^'-looking  thread  even  in 
the  most  decorous  garment.  The  odd  thing  is  that  where  we  should 
expect  him  to  be  fimny  he  is  severe,  and  not  seldom  severe  where  we 
should  fjEuioy  he  would  be  funny.  He  has  little  patience  with  Villon's 
blackguardism,  and  hungry  envy,  and  cynical  philosophizing,  always 
looking  back  with  an  air  of  pretended  carelessness  to  his  past  enjoyments* 
but  really,  as  Mr.  Stevenson /uys,  with  a  grudge  of  those  who  could  still 
find  such  enjoyments  in  life.  We  have  ourselves,  in  noticing  Mr.  Payne's 
translation,  &o.,  modestly  suggested  the  same  view.  This  essay  will 
cause  Mr..  Stevenson's  book  to  be  viewed  with  jaundiced  eyes  by  some 
who  might  have  puffed  it ;  but  still  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  having 
reprinted  it  He  sees  clearly  where  Whitman  follows  Thoreau  and  where 
he  departs  from  him;  but  he  is  hardly  fair  even  yet — even  with  the 
modifications  of  the  Preface  by  way  of  criticism — to  Thoreau,  and  is  guilty 
of  some  almost  unpardonable  errors  as  to  fiicts :  one  where  he  puts  a  '  he  ' 
instead  of  a  *  she,'  and  thus  loses  both  the  superficial  and  the  subtle  point 
of  the  anecdote.  '  Samuel  Pepys '  is  a  delicious  bit  in  its  way,  and  every 
historical  student  should  read  the  Essay  on  '  John  Knox  in  his  Relations  to 
Women.'  With  '  Charles  of  Orleans'  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied,  and  as 
to  '  Bobert  Bums ' — why  I  after  having  discredited  Principal  Shairp,  Mr. 
Stevenson  simply  proceeds  to  re-erect,  in  intention,  the  very  structure  he 
had  impugned.  Bums's  utter  cowardice  and  failure  to  act  with  decision 
in  the  testing  matter  of  Jean  Armour  is  the  most  fatal  charge  that  can  be 
raised  against  him  firom  the  moral  point  of  view  of  Principal  Shairp. 
But  Mr.  Stevenson  sets  out  by  protesting  against  this  point  of  view,  and 
finally  ends,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  adopting  it.  But  Mr.  Stevenson's  book 
is  simply  9ui  generis^  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  its  own  way  whatever  critics 
may  say  of  it  The  whimsical,  paradoxical  outre  air  imparted  to  it  by  the 
Preface  only  whets  the  appetite  of  the  reader. 

John  Leech  and  other  Esmys.    By  John  Bbown,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
&c.    Edinburgh :  David  Douglas. 

The  publisher  proposes  to  issue  a  complete  set  of  Dr.  John  Brown's 
Essa3rs  in  three  volumes,  under  the  general  title  of  Horte  SubMeeiva^ 
which  admirably  describes  them.  For  Dr.  John  Brown  is  never  formal, 
laboured,  or  bothered  with  efforts  at  being  exhaustive.  He  is  never 
solenm,  and  never  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  cannot  laugh  heartily.  He 
is  a  teacher  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  who  loves  to  sit  and  chat  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  style,  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from 
his  favourite  themes  to  topics  which  only  remotely  concern  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success :  the  other  is  that  he  cares  more  for  ex- 
pressing exactly  what  he  feels  and  means  than  for  writing  with  what  is 
called  *  effect.'  tie  is  quaint,  colloquial,  full  of  unexpected  turns,  that 
never  betray  conscious  egotism.   There  is  at  once  refinement  and  breadth 
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keen  sense  of  beauty  and  of  the  most  delicate  relations  of  things,  and 
yet  a  ready  sympathy  with  much  that  is  commonplace,  if  not  even  coarse, 
in  the  mingled  grain  of  human  nature ;  and  he  has  a  rare  knack  of  show- 
ing how  close  this  sometimes  lies  to  the  very  noblest  qualities.  The 
reserve  of  the  Scottish  nature  comes  in  to  help  his  genius;  he  is  pathetic 
but  never  efiEusive ;  he  knows  the  worth  of  suggestion  ;  and  he  thus  gains 
effect  of  pathos  through  laughter,  and  can  cunningly  make  tears  yield  a 
relieving  colour  for  what  is  innocently  comic.  In  the  present  volume  all 
these  traits  are  weU  represented ;  for  besides  the  genial  sketch  of  John- 
Leech,  and  the  '  In  Memoiiam  of  Thackeray,'  we  have  *  Pet  Maxjorie,*  Sir 
Walter  Scott  leading  her  by  the  hand  and  murmuring  over  her,  *  My 
oroodlin'  doo,'  '  Minchmoor,'  '  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper,'  the  '  Enterkin,' 
*  In  Clear  Dream  and  Waking  Vision,'  that  strange  remimscence  of  witty 
Sheriff  Logan  and  his  poetic  genius,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  The 
present  volume  is  the  first  of  the  series,  the  second  wiU  include  the 
sketches  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  George  Wilson,  and  the  third  will 
have  special  interest  medically,  as  it  will  include  the  Essays  on  Locke  and 
Sydenham  and  Dr.  Andrew  Brown.  And  surely  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  publishers  for  the  idea  of  issuing  these  valuable  Essays  in  a  form  so 
complete  and  beautifuL 

Episodes  in  the  Lives  of  Men,  Women,  and  Lovers.    By  Edith 
Sntcox.    Triibner  and  Co. 

Miss  Simcoz  has  invented  an  attractive  fable  under  which  to  preseni 
io  us  her  reflections  on  life,  and  has  wisely  embodied  them  in  narrativo 
and  dialogue.  The  ordinary  reader  would  no  doubt  say  that  the  disguise 
is  too  thin ;  the  pretext  too  obvious ;  the  string  on  which  the  pearls  are 
strung  too  laboured  and  too  loose.  Miss  Simcox  has  perhaps  followed  a 
little  too  closely  the  model  presented  in  the  *  Theophrastus  Such '  of 
George  Eliot,  and  the  vein  of  moralizing,  now  somewhat  pessimistic  and 
again  charged  with  a  kind  of  hopeful  humanity,  is  cast  too  much  in  the 
mould  of  her  great  exemplar.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
much  also  that  is  individual,  spoken  from  keen  experience ;  much  that 
wiU  find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  thoughtful  readers.  What  we 
are  most  attracted  by  is  the  union  of  keen  and  comprehensive  thought 
with  a  subtle  and  pregnant  emotion.  Now  and  then,  in  spite  of  a  touch 
of  playfiilness  that  enlightens  the  page,  we  feel  as  if  the  heart  was  laid 
bare — ^the  pulsations  not  only  felt,  but  rendered  almost  audible.  Parti* 
oularly  would  we  refer  to  '  A  Diptych,'  *  Consolations,'  and  '  Eclipse/  in 
all  of  which  we  have  passion  and  tense,  lyrical  impulse,  along  with  great 
self-restraint,  and,  as  a  result,  artistic  suggestiveness.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  chief  mark  of  Miss  Simcox*s  writing  here.  She  is  impatient  of  minor 
incident  or  secondary  thought,  seldom  allowing  herself  even  to  seek  relief 
in  compliance  with  the  more  ordinary  rules  of  association,  and  yet  pre* 
serving  a  certain  unity  and  naturalness,  alike  surprising  and  exhilarating^ 
and  this  the  more  so  that,  in  a  few  cases,  at  al}  events,  the  central  con* 
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oepMosB  are  fimtastie  if  not  even  outre.  We  have  thus  a  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  subtlety  and  simplicity,  which  is  now  charming,  now  tantalizing. 
The  book  is  in  style  essentially  quiet  and  subdued  if  not  sober,  while  in 
matter  it  is  often  troublous  and  fax  from  restful.  The  intellectual  eoncem 
is  too  dearly  seen  through  the  slight  network  of  incident  and  character; 
there  is  a  theory  of  life,  not  of  the  most  consolatory  kind,  as  well  as  a  set 
of  pictures.  A  series  of  idylls  conceal  an  interior  tragedy  of  an  intense 
kind.  The  sky  is  clear,  but  the  closeness  and  heat  in  the  air  betoken 
lightning  and  storm  in  the  distance:  the  atmosphere  is  overcharged 
electrically.  The  beauty  of  nature  is  recognized,  but  there  is  something 
fiitefol  wrapt  up  in  its  manifestations.  One  thing  we  may  thus,  in  sheer 
justice,  emphasize  as  characteristic  of  this  book — the  peculiar  idea  of 
fatality  which  informs  it ;  the  individual,  save  under  the  conception  of 
certain  laws,  is,  as  it  were,  the  sport  of  chance :  human  destiny  is  only 
elevated  above  a  kind  of  materialized  necessity,  through  the  conception  of 
a  whole  in  which  all  effort  or  self-denial  finds  at  once  its  ideal  and  reward. 
We  have  read  the  book  with  pleasure,  hardly  with  complete  satis- 
fiaction;  some  factors  in  life,  to  us  essential  and  pervasive,  are,  so  £eu:  as 
we  can  see,  left  out  of  account — culture  shall  stand  for  fedth,  and  en- 
lightened joy  in  the  present  for  any  hope  of  individual  blessedness  in  the 
eternal  future. 

Es$ay$  at  Home  and  Elsewhere.     By  E.  S.  Nadal.     Mac* 
millan  and  Oo. 

Mr.  Nadal  shows  a  keen  critical  discernment,  and  is  apt  at  isolating 
traits  and  looking  at  them  alone,  which  is  almost  a  prerogative  of  certain 
American  writers.  The  result  is  an  appearance  of  having  exhausted  a 
subject  when  it  has  only  been  touched,  and  of  giving  a  final  deliverance 
when,  indeed,  we  have  only  been  favoured  with  a  suggestion.  We  could 
almost  have  wished  that  Mr.  Nadal  had  reserved  the  bulk  of  these  critical 
papers,  some  of  which  are  very  slight,  and  have  carefully  rewrittten  them 
under  a  determination  to  attain  a  more  '  all  round '  view,  and  instead 
have  given  us,  in  the  meantime,  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  travels 
character,  and  impression.  We  are  the  more  justified  in  this  because  Mr. 
Nadal  has  given  us  something  very  '  mixed,'  as  Artemus  would  have  said, 
almost  suggesting,  in  the  showman's  language,  *  You  pays  your  money,  and 
yon  takes  your  choice.*  Surely  our  remarks  on  the  critical  part  are  well 
supported  by  the  most  suggestive  but  inadequate  and  tantalizing  essay  on 
Artemus  Ward,^  which  almost  claims  to  have  exhausted  him,  and  yet  does 
not  touch  one  of  his  leading  qualities.  Byron  is  far  better,  because  two 
at  least  of  the  leading  elements  in  his  genius  are  discriminated,  and  their 
residts  accounted  for;  but  the  treatment  of  Thackeray — ^as  if  he  had  been 
nothing  but  a  beatified  snob— is  very  shallow  in  its  seeming  cleverness 
and  exhaustiveneBS ;  and  the  error  of  the  style  is  prominently  seen 
in  the  author's  audacity  in  presenting  a  few  inadequate  paragraphs  on 
Bfr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  then  proceeding  to  build  up  an  article  by 
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reflections  on  them.  However  valuable  these  reflections,  the  process  is  a 
very  vicious  one,  and  is  not  in  favour  of  the  thoroughness  it  seems  to 
recommend.  '  Journalism,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Bagehot/  and  '  News- 
paper Literary  Criticism '  are  mere  newspaper  articles,  and '  the  Conditions 
of  Dandyism '  is  only  an  indifferent '  middle.*  But  the  sketches  of  the 
«  Old  Boston  Boad,* '  A  Day  or  two  in  Sussex,'  *  A  Trip  to  a  Political 
Convention,'  *  A  Recollection  of  the  South,'  are  quaint,  fresh,  fall  of  deli- 
cate observation  and  suggestion.  Mr.  Nadal  is  not  only  a  shrewd  observer, 
but  has  fjBuicy  and  the  Imack  of  recording,  not  as  though  he  wrote  from 
dry  notes,  but  from  the  immediate  impression,  quick  by  fine  genial  human 
association.  Let  Hinn  present  us  with  a  volume  made  of  such  matter, 
and  then  we  shall  not  accuse  him  of  '  miscellaneity  and  egotism,'  or  if 
80,  the  miscellaneity  we  know  shall  be  that  of  a  rfcAerc^' report,  and  the 
egotism  that  of  a  host,  who  knows  the  quality  of  the  viands,  and  has  a 
right  to  be  pleased  at  his  guests'  pleasure. 

Traits  'and  Travesties,  Social  and  Political.  By  Laubenos 
OliphanTi  Aathor  pf  'Piccadilly,'  &c.  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  Is  here  quite  himself;  if  possible  more  piquant, 
incisive,  and  ironical  than  ever:  observant  and  quick  to  reflect  the  vagaries 
of  modem  society — ^to  turn  suddenly  on  its  curious,  inquisitive  eye,  while 
appearing  to  amuse  only,  the  wrong  side  of  the  web  which  it  would  care- 
fully hide  from  itself,  and  to  pick  out  the  bad  stitches,  and  the  &lse  threads, 
and  hold  them  forth  obtrusively ;  and  all,  too,  in  the  tone  to  which  it  is 
most  inclined  to  listen.  For  Mr.  Oliphant  has  fancy;  he  has  playftil 
(ibandon:  he  creates  a  medium  for  himself,  and  never  approaches  his 
-theme  quite  directiy.  He  is  sometimes,  we  can  see,  almost  as  savage  as 
Swift,  but  he  is  never  coarse ;  nay,  he  takes  care  to  conceal  his  anger,  to 
veserve  his  more  formal  reproofs.  He  delights  in  dramatic  contrasts  and 
43urprises,  in  compelling  the  reader,  by  the  most  innocent  roses,  for  a 

moment 

^  To  see  himsel'  as  others  see  him.' 

TThe  essay  on  *  The  Beconstraction  of  Sheepfolds '  is  something  which 
Swill  could  hardly  have  written — certainly  he  could  not  have  maintained 
the  serious  dignity,  untouched  by  the  intrusion  of  personal  motives,  that 
reigns  here  from  first  to  last.  Satire  is  purged  from  lower  adhesions,  and 
rendered  apt  to  its  ideal  end,  the  improvement  of  mankind.  '  What  an 
admirable  thing  it  would  be,'  he  says,  *  to  institute  a  Bishop  of  Finance, 
with  a  Dean  and  chapter,  and  a  body  of  clergy,  established  principally  in 
London  and  at  the  large  commercial  centres,  under  her  jurisdiction,  whose 
bubiness  it  should  be  specially  to  preach  sermons  on  financial  morality,  and 
to  advise  applicants  on  all  matters  of  conscience  connected  with  business. 
They  might  be  divided  into  separate  branches.  Thus  there  might  be  a 
special  "  cure"  for  the  Stock  Exchange.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sermons  might  be  preached  on  "  rigging  '*  and  ^*  cornering,"  treating  the 
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8ubject  in  a  masterly  and  oomprehenuve  way,  and  on  broad,  general  prin- 
eiples,  which  would  be  most  valuable.  To  jndge  from  the  highly  honourable 
men  who  engage  in  these  operations,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  their  fiivour  on  moral  grounds.*  And  again : '  Why,  considering 
that  there  are  chaplains  in  the  army,  and  that  every  good-sized  man-of- 
war  has  a  chaplain,  every  large  company  should  not  have  a  chaplain  as  weU 
passes  my  comprehension,  especially  considering  that  every  year  several 
large  corporations  come  to  grief,  evidently  for  the  simple  want  of  this 
most  usefiQ  functionary.  When  a  ^  watering  "  operation  is  proposed  at 
the  board,  for  instance,  and  five  directors  are  opposed  on  moral  grounds 
to  the  other  five,  who  take  a  different  moral  view  of  the  question,  how 
much  better  it  would  be,  instead  of  trusting  it  to  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman,  who  may  be  devoid  of  all  moral  principle,  to  refer  it  for  final 
decision  to  the  chaplain  I'  But  the  pith  of  the  chapter  really  lies  in  its 
connection,  and  no  extract  can  in  the  least  do  jusCree  to  it.  The  whole 
thing  gains  immensely  in  satirical  force  from  the  £&ct  of  the  supposititious 
writer  being  a  stock-jobbing  aristocrat,  who  has  some  remains  of  a  con- 
science, and  can  get  no  satisfEUstion  from  his  brother, '  The  Hon.  and  Bev.*' 
We  well  remember  reading  in  the  '  North  American  Beview '  the  '  Moral 
Beflections  of  a  Japanese  Traveller/  when  we  were  puzzled  as  to  their 
authorship;  for,  though  it  was  clear  no  Japanese  could  have  written  them, 
there  was  so  much  that  implied  dose  knowledge  of  Japanese  life  and 
character^  that  we  were  prone  to  think  they  came  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  had  long  resided  there.  We  regret,  in  spite  of  the  local  and  special 
references,  that  the  articles  are  not  reprinted  here  entire.  *  The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Limited  Liability  Company'  and  *  The  Newest  American 
Bailroad'  are  much  in  the  same  vein ;  of  a  somewhat  lighter  texture  are 
*  The  Turkish  Effendi  on  Christendom  and  Islam,' '  The  New  Method  of 
Social  Evolution,'  *  The  Adventures  of  a  War-Correspondent,'  and  *  An 
American  Statesman  on  Lrish  Atrocities ; '  but  all  contain  many  home- 
thrusts,  and  perhaps  unwelcome  truths,  well  pressed  home.  '  Aunt  Ann's 
Ghost  Story,'  and  *  DoUie  and  the  Two  Smiths,'  are  yet  more  playful, 
and  *  The  Tender  BecoUeotiona  of  Lrene  McGillicndy,'  embodies  something 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  classes. 

Plain  Speaking.    By  the  Author  of  '  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man.'   Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mrs.  Craik  in  these  essays  shows  at  once  fine  discernment  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  They  are  full  of  shrewd  counsels,  and  indicate  a 
mind  habituated  to  regard  matters  at  once  frt>m  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  elevated  point  of  view.  The  author  writes  as  if  she  had  medi- 
tated much  apart,  was  also,  like  the  wealthy  miller  of  Tennyson, '  fuU  of 
dealings  with  the  world.'  And  we  can  also  fancy  the  author's  fiice  bearing 
something  as  she  wrote  of  the  '  slow  wise  smile,  that  seems  half  within 
and  half  without.'  What  surprises  us  most  is  that  here  the  elements  of 
sentiment  and  pathos,  which  are  so  prominent  in  her  fiction,  are  strictly 
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Bubordinated  to  the  shrewdly  wise,  if  not  worldly.  One  great  purpose  of  the 
earlier  essays  is  to  impress  on  the  reader — especially  on  the  lady  reader — 
the  necessify  for  decision,  for  resolute  action ;  the  cnltiyation  of  the  power 
to  seize  chances,  and  not  to  wait  for  what  may  tarn  np,  Micawber-like. 
She  does  not,  any  more  than  Emerson,  believe  in  luck,  and,  in  her  own 
style,  is  imperatiye  on  the  folly  of  hoping  and  looking  for  help  from 
others.    All  help  is  really  '  self-help ; '  and  for  women  as  well  as  men  the 
one  principle  stands,  that  whatever  is  worth  having  mnst  be  won  by 
steady,  patient  effort  and  toU.    *  Taking  the  Tide  at  the  Flood,*  *  Yictima 
and  Yietimizers,' '  Conies ;  or.  Feeble  Folk,'  and  '  Decayed  Gentlewomen ' 
are  all  in  this  spirit,  the  latter  being  especially  valuable  for  its  suggestions 
to  ladies  who  need,  or  may  need,  to  earn  their  living.    It  is  not  en- 
couraging to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  recent  experiences  and  preaching,  girls 
are  too  strictly  realizing  even  at  this  day  the  truth  of  the  deliverance  of 
Andreas  Futteral  in  *  Sartor  Besartus,'  that  'the  womankind  will  not 
drill'   Mrs.  Craik  says  that  a  friend  of  hers,  who  is  'occupied  in  a  branch 
of  art  both  pleasant  and  lucrative,  which  she  has  taken  pains  to  form  into 
a  school  of  instruction  for  the  employment  of  women,  tolls  me  she  fears 
that  after  all  she  shall  be  forced  to  take  as  pupils  and  apprentices  only 
boys.    '*  Of  all  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  who  have  come  to  me,"  she  - 
states,  **  not  one  has  had  the  persistence  to  work  with  me  a  whole  year, 
the  time  necessary  to  make  their  work  valuable  and  worth  paying  fi^r. 
They  come  here  for  a  few  w^elka  or  months,  then  gradually  their  attend- 
ance becomes  irregular  on  one  excuse  or  another,  and  at  last  they  give  it 
up.   €Hirls  seem  to  have  no  idea  of '  going  to  business  *  as  boys  are  obliged 
to  do,  woridng  steadily  on  everyday  and  all  day  long  whetiier  ihey  like  it 
or  not.  Alas  1 1  am  very  sorry,  but  I  fear,  unless  I  wish  to  lose  my  business 
altogether,  I  must  employ  boys.** '  This  is  not  cheering,  but  we  trust  this 
lady  had  only  experience  of  an  already  artificialized  and  unavailable  class. 
On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Craik*s  volume  is  readable  and  practical—- portions  of 
it  are  amusing,  for  she  throws  the  light  satirical  shaft  pretty  effectively — 
and  it  ought  to  be  widely  read  by  intelligent  mothers  of  the  middle  dass, 
and  also  by  their  daughters ;  for  reverses  of  fortune  may  come  to  those 
that  seem  well  provided  for ;  and  this  book  will  aid  wise  people  in  pre- 
paring themselves  against  any  such  contingency,  and  this  is  surely  no 
slight  service,  whether  the  knowledge  should  ever  need  to  be  practically 
made  available  or  not 

Sketches  Literary  and  Theological.    Being  Selections  from  an 
Unpublished  MS.  of  the  late  Bey.  George  Gilfillan  of. 
Dundee.  Edited  by  Frank  Hendebbon,  M.P.  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  had  intended  to  publish,  as  a  sequel  to  his  '  History  of  a 
Man,*  a  work  entitled  '  Reconciliation :  a  Life  History,' in  which  he  would 
give  his  opinions  on  literary,  social,  philosophical,  and  especially  theo- 
logical questions.    This  work  existed  in  a  state  of  completeness,  but  his 
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adiior  And  Uteraxy  exeoaior,  Mr.  Frank  Henderson,  M.P.^  has  deemed  it 
better  to  omit  tiie  narrative  and  biographical  portions,  and  to  publish 
merely  a  series  of  selections  from  it,  which  we  now  have  in  the  volume - 
before  us.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Gilfillan's  reputation  may  be  served 
by  this  process.  His  tendency  was  to  excess,  to  exaggeration.  There  was 
a  lack  of  simplicity  in  such  writing  from  his  hand,  and  generally  a  strain 
of  egotistic  celebration  whose  great  redeeming  point  was  its  frankness. 
It  has  been  said  of  Professor  Wilson  that  to  the  end  he  remained  a  boy ; 
and  from  the  point  of  taste  as  well  as  of  judgment  in  some  matters,  Mr. 
GilfiUan  remained  a  young  man.  He  exhibits  great  brilliancy,  dash, 
keenness  of  perception  occasionally,  and  oftentimes  force  and  piquancy 
of  expression ;  but  also  an  indiscrimination  and  want  of  that  reserve 
and  repose  without  which  no  great  literary  work  can  be  accomplished. 
All  this  comes  out  in  the  present  volume,  though  the  'very  process  of 
selection  must  in  this  respect  be  in  his  &vour.  His  praise  is  rather  of 
force  than  of  fineness ;  he  loves  the  ebullient  man  rather  than  the  self- 
restrained  and  artistic  one.  He  seems  to  find  fault  with  Alexander 
Smith  for  ceasing  to  write  'life-dramas,'  and  says  he  became  more 
artistic — *  a  minor  Goethe ' — surely  very  fax  from  a  happy  characterization ; 
he  dwells  on  the  more  impassioned  of  De  Quincey*s  prose,  and  never 
speaks  of  the  more  sedate  and  concentrated  specimens ;  he  most  admires 
Professor  Wilson,  as  we  think,  for  his  worst  work.  He  seems  to  be  impressed 
with  Lander's  passion  and  tremendous  unrest,  and  speaks  of  him  as  seem- 
ing in  some  of  his  'Imaginary  Gonverdations *  to  be  Shakespeare  pos- 
sidssed  by  seven  devils  I  and  confesses  that  he  disliked  Thackeray's  coldness 
and  repose.  Mr.  Gilfillan  demanded  demonstration,  movement,  and 
'gol'  The  book  describes  a  wide  circle ;  nothing  is  frill  or  finished ;  it  is 
but  a  set  of  clever  jottings,  marginalia,  and  passing  reflections.  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Landor,  Edward  Irving,  Chalmers,  Emerson,  Byron, 
Shakespeare,  and  many  other  literary  characters  are  touched  off  in 
decisive,  effective  style ;  Hawthorne,  Spinoza,  Thackeray,  Bums,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Crabbe,  Lulher,  and  other  poets  are  anew  presented,  if  in  minia- 
ture ;  and  we  should  not  omit  to  add  that,  under  the  head  of  *  Fragments/ 
we  have  some  really  valuable  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of  theo- 
logy and  religion.  The  volume  is  suggestive  and  biilHant,  but  piques 
inquiry  rather  than  exhausts  any  subject  or  satisfies  the  reader;  it  has 
many  fine  and  brilliant  sayings,  but  they  are  sometimes  indifferently  set ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  found  helpful  to  former  admirers 
of  Mr.  CHlfiUan  than  to  open  up  for  him  new  circles  of  readers. 

Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man ;  or,  Does  Writing  Pay  f    By 
Pbkcy  PrrzGEEALD.    Two  Vols.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  book  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  companion  to  that  of  Ifrs. 
Craik.  It  suggests  the  means  whereby  the  discreet  aspirant  to  literature 
may  open  for  himself  available  channels,  and  save  himself  firom  wasting 
his  energies  by  working  at  the  wrong  point.    Yet,  it  has  always  to  be 
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borne  in  mind,  that  no  man's  experience  can  be  noade  of  avail  for  another, 
save  nnder  wise  calculation  and  adaptation.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  snc- 
ceeded  in  'making  writing  pay'  in  many  fields;  and  he  would  probably 
be  foolhardy  who  should  attempt  to  rival  him  in  this  respect,  unless, 
indeed,  he  was  assured  of  a  very  rare  versatility  and  adaptability  of 
genius.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seemff  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
James  Payn,  that  in  these  days,  notwithstanding  that  every  one  tries  to 
write,  ordinary  talents  well  directed  can  be  made  to  yield  a  fisbir  result  in 
literary  work,  and  evidently  publishes  his  own  experience  with  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  helpful  to  others,  as  well  as  to  magnify  his  own  good 
fortune  and  to  gratify  himself  by  publishing  a  bit  of  egotistic  auto- 
biography. As  he  says,  however,  egotism  is  unavoidable  in  a  book  of 
this  kind.  The  chapters  on '  Charles  Dickens  as  an  Editor,'  and  '  Charles 
Dickens  at  Home,'  would  themselves  ensure  the  volumes  not  only  readers, 
but  the  gratitude  of  these  readers ;  while  such  chapters  as  '  Behind  the 
Scenes,'  '  The  Diary,'  '  The  Tavern,*  *  Country  House  Life,'  and  *  Day 
Dreams,'  have  precisely  Ihat  happy  mixture  of  &ot  and  mild  humour, 
that  gentle  whiff  of  satiric  reference  and  suggestive  counsel  which  ought 
to  inform  the  essay  of  this  kind.  *  My  Dogs'  is  full  of  sympathy,  and 
attests  dose  and  long  observation ;  while  the  chapters  on  '  Modem 
Printing,'  'Old  Booksellers  and  their  Hobbies,'  and  'Old  Catalogues, 
have  just  that  touch  of  antiquarian  research  which  suffices  to  give  to 
many  readers  nowadays  such  a  fillip  of  interest  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  if  not 
strong  as  a  writer,  is  always  pleasant,  gently  suggestive,  amiable,  and  full 
of  repartee.  He  delights  to  turn  aside  now  and  then  to  contest  the  posi- 
tion of  another,  but  he  is  never  brusque  or  offensive ;  he  knows  the  art  of 
conciliation  too  well  for  that ;  and  he  never  fails  to  write  what  is  at  once 
entertaining  and  useful.  The  present  volumes  are  specially  characteristic, 
inasmuch  as  he  adds,  to  his  rare  power  of  communicating  knowledge, 
that  ready  fancy  and  amiable  effasiveness  without  which  autobiography 
in  any  form  is  apt  to  be  stiff  and  consequential^  and  without  variety  or 
relief.  A  certain  self-satisfftction  is,  indeed,  the  salt  of  such  writing ;  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  knows  how  to  use  it  without  overdoing  it. 

Of  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria.  (The  Tauchnitz 
Collection  of  British  Anthors.  Vol.  2000).  By  Hembt 
MoRLET,  LL.D.  With  a  Frontispioe.  Leipzig:  Bemhard 
Tauchnitz. 

Few  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  been  so  successful  as  that  of  Baron 
Tauchnitz,  and  few  records  of  dealings  of  publishers  with  authors  have 
been  more  honourable  and  satisfiMtory.  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  not  sheltered 
himself  under  copyright  laws,  but  has  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  re- 
publications made  honourable  terms  with  his  authors.  To  the  respect 
inspired  by  his  fair  dealing  his  remarkable  success  may  largely  be  attri- 
buted. It  says  much  for  English  readers  and  travellers  on  the  Continent 
that  two  thousand  of  these  volumes  should  have  been  issued.    The 
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thousandth  voltime,  published  in  1869,  was  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings,  &c.,  edited  by  C.  Tischendorf.  For 
the  two  thousandth  volume  Mr.  Henry  Morley  has  written  this  literary 
history  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Few  men  are  more  qualified  by  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  critical  discrimination,  and  just  judgments.  The  result 
is  a  volume  of  singular  interest,  in  which  biography,  bibliography,  and 
criticism  are  skilfully  blended.  Open  where  we  will  we  find  that  light, 
gossippy,  critical,  informative  reading  which  tells  us  about  books  and  helps 
us  to  a  judgment  concerning  them. 

Chap-Books  of-  the  Eighteenth  Century,  With  Facsimiles, 
Notes,  and  Introduction.  By  John  Ashton.  Ghatto  and 
Windas. 

This  volume  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  folk-lore,  and 
opening  its  pages  is  like  looking  into  a  world  that  has  wholly  passed 
away.  The  chapman  has  vanished;  and  the  last  representative  of  his 
kindred — ^the  tallyman — is  a  prosaic  abjurer  of  print.  As  we  read  these 
very  rough  and  characteristic  pieces  of  Hterature,  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing that  such  simplicity,  credulity,  and  rude  imagination  could  have 
existed  up  to  so  reeent  a  period  in  our  country;  but  they  are  in  this 
respect  all  the  more  fiaithful  a  mirror  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and 
are  of  great  historical  value.  Macaulay*s  passion  for  collecting  chap- 
books  and  ballads  is  notorious,  and,  indeed,  the  historian  who  would 
confess  indifference  to  such  material  could  not  be  greatly  trusted  as 
regards  any  insight  into  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
at  the -period  to  which  they  refer.  For  this  kind  of  literature  was  in 
its  time  the  real  expression  of  the  tastes  and  beliefs  of  the  crowd :  of  their 
fancies  and  humours,  their  wants  and  whixns.  These  penny  brochures 
formed  a  substantive  part  of  their  pastimes  and  diversions ;  to  them  the 
*  people  spontaneously  turned  in  their  spare  moments  to  find  topics  for 
talk  as  well  as  subjects  for  mirth  and  jollity.  Now  they  are  serious,  now 
satirical,  now  they  magnify  some  natural  monstrosity  or  imexpected 
occurrence,  and  again  they  are  dedicated  to  somewhat  loose  love  afhirs 
and  madcap  adventures — the  cozening  knave  holding  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  repertory.  The  era  of  the  chap-book  proper  was  really  only 
a  century  and  a  quarter — from  1700  to  1825.  '  The  chap-book  proper,' 
says  Mr.  Ashton, '  did  not  exist  before  the  former  date,  unless  the  Civil 
War  and  political  tracts  can  be  so  termed.  Doubtless  these  were  hawked 
by  the  pedlars,  but  they  were  not  those  pennyworths,  suitable  to  every- 
body's taste  and  within  the  reach  of  everybody's  purse  owing  to  their 
extremely  low  price,  which  must  or  ought  to  have  extracted  every  avail- 
able copper  in  the  village  when  the  chapman  opened  his  budget  of  brand- 
new  books After  1800  they  rapidly  declined.     The  type  and 

wood-blocks  were  getting  worn  out,  and  never  seem  to  have  been  renewed; 
publishers  got  less  scrupulous,  and  used  any  wood-blocks  without  refer- 
ence to  the  letterpress,  until,  after  Grub  Street  authors  had  worked  their 
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wicked  will  upon  them,  Catnach  buried  ihem  in  a  dishonoured  grave,* 
Mr.  Ashton  has  done  his  work  with  thorough  knowledge,  comprehen- 
sion, and  tact.  He  condenses  into  a  few  sentences  the  pith  of  the  more 
extended  books,  giving  in  most  cases  facsimiles  of  prominent  illustra- 
tions;  the  shorter  specimens,  such  as  '  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,'  and 
various  rhymed  efforts,  like  the  '  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren," 
being  given  at  length.  The  chap-book  makers  were  not  very  considerate 
of  what  they  laid  their  hands  upon.  They  touched,  for  most  part,  that 
which  was  more  worthy  only  to  transform  it  into  their  own  likeness. 
Witness  the  transmogrification  which  the  myths  of  'The  Wandering 
Jew  *  and  '  Dr.  Fanstus  *  undergo,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  *  Bobinson 
Crusoe.'  Such  stories  as  that  of  '  Moll  Flanders '  have  all  the  good 
crushed  out  of  them,  and  only  the  dross  left.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  certain  coarsenesses  of  speech  were  not  then  regarded  as  so  indelicate 
as  they  are  now,  and  that  common  habit  made  the  use  of  words  less 
injurious.  But  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  reforms  which  the 
penny  newspaper  has  been  so  largely  influential  in  securing. 

La  Fontaine^  and  other  French  FabulUts.  By  Bey.  W.  Luoab 
GoLLiKS,  M.A.  (Foreign  GlasBics  Series.)  Blackwood 
and  Son. 

Mr.  Collins  has  given  us  a  monograph  on  thiB  French  Fabulists  which 
well  deserves  the  place  it  has  in  this  series.  It  is  executed  with  great 
care :  in  details  it  is  Ceut  superior  to  several  of  the  series,  and  id  general 
force  it  is  not  behind  any  of  them.  La  Fontaine,  who  of  course  has  the 
place  of  honour,  is  attractive  as  a  writer,  but  is  hardly  so  as  a  man; 
unless,  indeed,  his  very  looseness  would  give  him  attractions  in  the  eyes 
of  'Some  who  would  canonize  Villon  with  their  own  sainthood.  La 
Fontaine,  however,  wrote  much  that  was  pure,  and  his  fobles  keep  for 
him  a  select  place.  They  are  clear,  simple,  idiomatic,  and  not  without- 
quaint  grace,  which  isj^ohly  effective.  Mr.  Collins  has  discriminated 
and  done  his  best  for  his  subject,  about  whom  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
written  has  hardly  been  discriminating,  though  it  needs  to  be  said  that 
M.  Taine's  youthful  essay  is  characteristically  incisive  now  and  then. 
Luckily  we  can  read  a  deal  of  La  Fontaine  without  thinking  of  his  fiaults 
and  vices,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  French  writers.  He 
was  favoured  of  fortune,  however,  and  though  perhaps  it  might  be  urged 
that  he  gave  the  best  he  had,  that  best,  of  course,  often  bears  marks  of 
his  life.  We  are  often  led  to  think  of  the  remark  of  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, when,  speaking  of  the  good  nature  of  his  father  in  not  only 
marrying  him  well,  but  giving  over  to  him  his  own  office  of  what  we 
should  now  call  '  ranger  of  woods  and  forests,'  he  had  to  confess  that  he 
acted  comme  8*il  n'avaii  euni  charge  ni  femme.  And  we  are  not  judging 
puritanically.  Altogether,  to  contrast  the  life  of  La  Fontaine  with  that, 
say,  of  Moliire,  is  not  a  process  that  yields  much  in  his  favour.  Of  the 
other  writers  dealt  with  much  might  be  said,  Mr.  Collins  treats  them  with 
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adequate  knowledge  and  disorimination.    Mr.  Collins  has  spent  no  end  of 
pains  over  his  work,  and  his  work  justU&es  the  pains  he  has  spent. 

SchiUer.    By  James  Sime^  M.A.,  Author  of  ' Leasing:  his 
Life  and  Writings.'    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  new  volume  of  the  *Fox«ign  Classics  for  English  Beaders/  is 
thorough,  interesting,  and  able.  Mr.  8inie  has  not  only  mastered  the 
facts  connected  with  the  poet,  bnt  he  writes  with  just  Uiat  meaenre  ef 
sympathy  for  his  pure  and  lofty,  if  somewhat  severe  character,  which  is 
necessary  to  impart  that  indescribable  light  and  shade  to  biography  that 
after  all  forms  its  most  attractive  element.  Not  that  Mr.  Sime  has  been 
able  to  add  mnch  that  is  new.  He  has  read  all  the  later  Schiller  litera- 
ture, and  has  great  knowledge  of  the  period  inamediately  preceding  the 
Schiller  era,  when  the  first  efforts  were  made  for  the  regeneration  of 
German  literature,  and  he  has  selected  well,  grouping  his  materials  with 
great  skill,  and  preserving  such  sim^ioity  and  grace  of  narrativer  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  author  of  the  *  Life  of  Lessing.'  His  epitomes 
of  the  dramas,  too,  are  well  done,  though  there  is  one  point  in  whioh 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  as  regards  *  Marie  Stu«rt.'  Th^  in  scpoie 
instances  the  translations  he  has  given  us  are  far  from  the  best,  and 
notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  '  Jupgfrau  von  Orleans.'  We  should  not 
omit  to  add  that  the  peculiar  change  in  Schiller's  point  of  view  on^tbe 
question  of  the  moral  element  in  art  hae  been  treated  witti  insi^  and 
comprehensiveness  by  Mr.  Sime.  The  work  genenUly  is  so  good,  and 
throughout  is  kept  on  so  high  a  level,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little  ungratejEol 
to  find  fault  pn  such  minor  points  as  we  have  cited,  and  we  take  leave  of 
the  volume  with  the  hope  that  it  may  do  not  a  little  to  ecctend  the  know- 
ledge of  Schiller  among  the  new  generation  of  readers  which  has  arisen 
since  the  publication  of  Oarlyle's  life,  and  Lord  Lytton's  version  <^  the 
poems. 

Dickens.    By  Adolphus  William  Wabd.     (English  Men  of 
Letters  Series.)    Macmillan  and  Go. 

Mr.  Ward  has  executed  a  difficult  task  with  no  little  taste,  and  with 
considerable  literary  iJEtcility.  He  has  presented  the  leading  facts  in 
Dickens's  life  compactly  and  in  an  attractive  style;  he  has  aimed  at 
impartiality  in  his  criticisms  of  his  works,  though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  regards  general  attractiveness,  he  has  erred  in  mixing 
up  narrative  and  criticism  so  systematically.  There  was  so  much  in 
Dickens  to  fucinate,  he  was  so  full  of  energy  and  humour ;  had  so  much, 
in  the  best  sense,  of  *  human  natur'  in  him,'  to  quote  Artemus  Ward, 
that  we  can  easily  forgive  a  biographer  for  dwelling  lovingly  on  his 
best  traits.  Great  as  he  is,  however,  he  has  his  defects,  and  some  of 
them  were  strongly  emphasized;  with  all  his  humour,  he  sometimes 
showed  himself  defective  in  sympathy,  and  allowed  his  caricaturing  and 
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ezAggeratiTe  tarn  to  lead  him  into  injostiee  to  persons  as  well  as  to 
classes.  He  not  nnfreqnently  became  the  yictim  of  his  own  exaggeration. 
He  was  always  on  the  qui  vive^  and  scarcely  waited  for  that  calm  and 
repose  which  are  said  to  be  essential  to  the  highest  form  of  creation.  He 
was  so  much  in  haste  to  see  the  effects  of  his  energy  upon  others  that  he 
would  have  succeeded  ill  in  any  union,  save  as  undoubted  superior  and 
head.  Hence  his  constant  return  to  political  questions  and  public  abuses, 
and  yet  his  impatience  with  anything  of  party-bond.  His  works  aze 
certainly  injured  by  these  tendencies.  But  he  always  had  a  high  and 
pure  purpose,  and  has  some  creations  almost  perfect. 

The  Shakespearean  Myth.  William  Shakespeare  and  Gircum- 
Btantial  Evidence.  By  Afpleton  Mobgan,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Author  of  'The  Law  of  Evidence/  &c.  Cincinnati: 
Bobert  Clarke  and  Co.    London :  Lockwood  and  Co. 

There  is  doubtless  ingenuity,  research,  and  close  writing  in  this  volumey 
but  it  is,  in  our  idea,  all  misdirected  and  purposeless.  The  author  aims, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  logical,  we  might  almost  say  legal,  acumen,  to 
establish,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  theory  of  Miss  DeHa  Bacon 
(of  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  a  most 
interesting  sketch  in  'Our  Old  Home')  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  not  really  written  by  him,  but  that,  as  an  astute  theatre-manager, 
he  obtained  work  from  other  hands,  and  cunningly  fathered  it.  Miss. 
Bacon  pushed  her  argument  too  rashly  in  favour  of  the  complete 
authorship  for  Lord  Bacon.  Mr.  Morgan  is  wider  in  his  sweep,  and 
would  make  it  out  that  Shakespeare  was  simply  a  clever  appropriator  of 
the  works  of  others,  amongst  whom  were  not  only  pla3rwrights,  but  men 
like  Baleigh,  as  well  as  Bacon.  On  Bacon,  however,  he  lays  the  greater 
burden  of  this  doubtful  immortality,  and  if  his  case  fails  with  regard  to 
Bacon,  it  fails  altogether.  He  makes  much  of  some  recent  Shakespeare 
criticism,  showing  its  inconsistencies  and  getting  here  and  there  a  '  rise  ' 
out  of  its  exceedingly  minute  analysis.  He  is  keen  in  catching  at  what 
makes  for  his  side ;  but  he  is  surely  sadly  put  to  it  when  he  can  only 
make  his  circumstantial  evidence  consistent  by  saying  that  Bacon  always 
meant  to  revise  and  to  claim  these  plays  of  his,  but  never  did.  He  was 
very  careful  and  exact  in  revising  and  correcting  all  his  other  writings^ 
having  rewritten  his  essays  eleven  times.  '  We  have  only  to  imagine  that 
death  overtook  him  suddenly  (his  death  was  sudden)  before  his  programme 
had  been  completed,  and  his  not  acknowledging  them ;  not  leaving  them — 
incomplete  as  he  believed  them — to  *'  the  next  ages  **  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.'  Indeed !  we  say ;  and  yet  Bacon  was  alive  when  the  FoHo 
was  printed,  and  knew  that,  such  as  they  were,  'the  next  ages'  would 
have  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  special  pleading  that  refutes  itself.  Mr. 
Morgan  would  prove  too  much.  We  must  leave  the  volume  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  readable  and,  in  its  own  way,  suggestive,  and  that  we 
have  got  not  a  little  enjoyment  out  of  its  perusal. 
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BaUada  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour.  By  Bobebt  Buchanan. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  in  this  volume  reprinted  a  oolleotion  of  his 
poems  which  have  appeared  here  and  there  since  his  last  collection  saw 
the  light.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  has  written  anything  superior  to  what 
went  before  even  in  the  lines  that  are  more  specially  his  own — nothing 
to  surpass  '  The  Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot '  in  the  way  of  weird  fantasy ; 
nothing  superior  to  '  DrumHemoor '  in  the  way  of  realism.  We  cannot 
conscientiously  say  that  'O'Connor's  Wake '  is  more  powerful  and  charac- 
teristic than  the  '  Wake  of  Tim  0*Hara/  to  which  it  is  evidently  a  comple- 
ment ;  or  that  the  '  Ballad  of  the  Way&rer '  indicates  a  higher  watermark 
than  the  ballad  of '  The  Dead  Mother,'  which,  in  its  own  way,  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  things  he  had  produced.  But  everywhere  we  have 
the  tokens  of  growing  power,  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  an  active 
femtasy,  united  to  great  power  of  expression ;  passing  from  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  the  simplest  lyric  to  the  grandeur  of  the  impassioned  and 
serio-dramatic  dialogue :  as  in  '  The  Garden '  and  '  The  Devil's  Peep- 
show,'  which  is  full  of  quaint  and  weird  suggestiveness,  and  in  whidi 
Mr.  Buchanan's  mystic  moralizing  has  full  play.  In  the  lyric  pure  and 
simple,  the  best  specimens  are  the  '  Highland  Lament,'  which  is  truly 
musical  from  first  line  to  last ;  and  so  is  '  April  Bain '  and  '  The  Cuckoo's 
Song.'  On  the  whole,  though  the  volume  contains  no  individual  poem  of 
transcendent  interest,  it  exhibits  Mr.  Buchanan's  great  versatility  and 
power.  His  muse  can  traverse  a  wide  rang^— walk  the  earth  with  firm 
foot,  and  yet  can  soar  pretty  freely  into  the  empyrean  of  fancy,  giving  to 
'  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

A  Poet's  Harvest  Home.    Being  One  Hundred  Short  Poems. 
By  WiLLiAii  Bell  Scott.    Elliot  Stock. 

Exquisite  delicacy  rather  than  strength ;  dear,  graceful  outline  rather 
than  vigour  either  of  thought  or  of  imagination ;  tender  fancy  and  refine- 
ment of  feeling  rather  than  passion  in  any  sense — this  is  the  note  of  a 
choice  little  volume,  whose  outside,  quaint,  old  fashioned,  graceful  in  its 
vellum  boards  and  hand-made  paper  and  old-faced  type,  so  well  matches 
the  inside.  There  is  no  attempt  here  at  fulness  of  treatment,  it  is  a  series 
of  little  gushing  trills  of  melody,  sung  fitfully  from  a  well-trimmed 
garden-arbour,  by  a  bird  that  is  native  there.  The  subjects  are  very 
varied,  of  the  occasional  sort,  indeed,  ranging  from  homely  ballads — and 
these  are  very  admirable,  especially  the  '  Lowland  Witch  Ballad,'  and 
'Oisin,  an  Irish  Ballad' — and  Teutonic  reminiscences,  as  of  'Thorolf 
and  Gudrun,'  and  the  '  Noxus,'  to  qualities  of  domestic  sanctity,  and 
memories  of  poets,  and  visits  to  beautiful  and  well-loved  places ;  felicities 
of  fancy  and  happy  thoughts  (not  like  Bumand's  '  ah,  no,  for  better  or  for 
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worse,'  as  the  readers'  taste  goes !)  these  make  ap  the  themes.  The  lines 
are  sweet  always,  full  of  dreamy  grace  and  soggestiyeness,  that  lulls  rather 
than  deeply  stirs — save,  indeed,  in  two  pieces,  one  of  which  is  the 
'  Hnrrioane,'  which  shows  that  Mr.  Bell  Scott  can  touch  a  stronger  note 
when  he  chooses.  But  the  tone  of  the  volume  is  well  maintained.  The 
sonnets  are  almost  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  the  poems  on  '  Dante '  noay 
well  go  heside  them.  Now  and  then  titiere  is  a  mingled  simplicity  and 
half-hidden  mysticism  which  recalls  Wordsworth,  but  more  often  William 
Blake,  as  in  '  Phemie  Bla3me,'  and  the  '  School-children.'  We  cannot  do 
more  in  the  way  of  characterizing  individual  pieces,  seeing  they  are  so 
many,  and  all  deserving  of  special  note.  We  must  send  the  lover  of  poetzy 
to  the  delicious  little  volume,  assured  that  he  wiU  not  regret  our  having 
sent  him  to  it,  if  he  be  indeed  a  true  lover  of  poetry. 

Anind  Figura.    By  John  Addington  BiMONDSf    Smithy  Elder, 
and  Go. 

Mr.  Symonds  has  ventured  on  a  trying  experiment.  He  has  aimed  at 
making  the  sonnet  Uie  medium  of  thought  sequences,  extending  a  sin|^e 
train  of  thought  from  one  sonnet  to  another  in  such  wise  that  the  point 
developed  in  a  preceding  sonnet  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  its 
successor.  He  has  not  given  us  one  group  of  sonnets,  but  separate  groups 
of  sonnets  onder  a  *  general '  head.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attempt 
at  a  mni!y  of  idea,  gradually  evolved  from  piece  to  piece,  in  a  form  of 
composition  so  difficult  and  formal  as  the  sonnet,  implies  great  risk.  The 
very  fulness  of  thought  wiU  come  into  contact  with  the  artificiality  of  the 
method.  Only  the  greatest  patience,  along  with  consummate  craft  in 
versification,  could  have  enabled  him  to  reach  such  success  as  has  been 
gained.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  respect  of  form  and  finish 
some  of  these  sonnets  reach  a  very  high  standard.  Doubts  and  question- 
ings that  stir  the  most  painful  emotions  are  uttered,  and  are  more  or  less 
fully  answered.  The  whole  is  a  Cardiphonia — a  series  of  personal  confes- 
sions— ^in  which  the  heart-beat  is  sometimes  all  the  more  keenly  felt 
because  of  the  studied  and  even  cold  carefulness  of  the  form.  The  utter- 
ance here  and  there  becomes  tensely  pathetic — ^we  read  the  strife  and 
struggle  through  the  calm  and  grace,  as  sometimes  the  effects  of  storm  are 
made  more  patent  in  the  calm  that  follows.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
sonnets  on  '  Amends'  and  *  The  Thought  of  Death,'  at  pp.  70  and  120, 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  agree  with  us.  Both  are  written  out  of  close 
personal  experience.  The  *  lyrical  cry  *  indeed  is  felt  throughout,  giving 
fall  assurance  of  sincere  utterance.  So  exquisite  is  the  sonnet  at  p.  72, 
on  a  thought  whiok  has  often  been  expressed,  and  which  is  here  given 
with  as  much  freshness  and  power  as  if  it  had  never  been  expressed 
before,  that  we  must  crave  leave  to  quote  it — 

No.seed  shsll  perish  which  the  sonl  hath  sown. 
Kothing  in'inan  debUnes  toward  death,  but  flies 
Heavenward  to  fold  pure  plumes  in  Paradise, 
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And  btiild  the  immortal  concert,  tone  by  tone, 
Of  earthly  grossness  purged,  zone  over  zone 

Ascending,  'neath  those  eyerlasting  eyes 

That  stud  with  stars  of  life  the  invisible  skies ; 
Each  word,  each  act  shines  clear  before  the  throne : 

There  He  makes  all  things  whole.    Not  down  to  vice, 
But  np  to  good,  sustained  by  strong  desirej 
This  faith  prompts  man  to  soar.    This  fervent  fire 

Melts  at  a  touch  fear's  old  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
Consumes  hope's  dungeon-bars,  and  sets  love  free 
To  triumph  o'er  destructibility. 

Under  the  Aspens.    Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poems.    By  Emily 
Pjeiffeb.    Eegan  PanI,  Trench^  and  Co. 

This  Yolnme  shows  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  genius  advancing  towards  completer 
self-command  in  several  directions.  The  subjects  are  very  varied,  and 
the  treatment  is  uniformly  more  sustained  and  more  severe.  Mrs. 
Ffeiffer  has  educated  herself  with  great  care,  and  has  not  been  above 
listening  to  good  counsel.  The  result  is  that  few  of  the  faults  of  her 
earlier  work  reappear  here.  'The  Pillar  of  Praise,'  which  re-tells,  with 
great  imaginative  .concentration,  the  story  of  the  ''Prentice  Pillar'  of 
Boslin  Chapel,  is,  to  our  mind,  a  true  work  of  art.  It  will  be  remembered 
how,  according  to  the  old  legend,  the  master  builder  left  this  pillar  un- 
finished that  he  might  study  designs  for  it  abroad,  and  how,  while  he  was 
absent  for  this  purpose,  Christopher,  the  apprentice,  finished  the  work, 
and  with  such  beauty  of  tracery  and  suggestiveness  of  design,  that  the 
master  returning  and  beholding  it,  slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  way  in 
which  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Clair  are  introduced  is  truly  artistic,  and  only 
a  true  dramatic  poet  could  have  interpreted  as  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  done  the 
feeling  of  the  apprentice.  And  very  original  is  the  conception  and 
rendering  of  that  love  for  Christopher  on  the  part  of  Lady  St.  Clare's 
maiden,  only  avowed  after  he  lies  dead.  The  dramatic  poem,  '  The 
Wynnes  of  Wynharod,'  has  been  professedly  recast  as  a  chamber  drama. 
Mrs.  Pfeifier,  claiming  nothing  for  it,  save  on  literary  grounds,  and 
frankly  telling  us  in  the  preface  that  she  had  at  first  meant  it  for  the  stage, 
but  failed  to  find  managerial  encouragement  In  spite  of  this  the  central 
conception  is  such  as  ought  to  recommend  it,  for  the  wild  plan  by  which 
Bobert  Murdoch  strives  to  gain  the  hand  of  Winnifred  Wynne — ^who  has 
So  much  beauty  of  character  mingled  with  great  inherited  pride — could, 
we  think,  have  been  so  treated  as  to  be  effective  in  representation,  in  spite 
of  some  improbabilities.  *  A  Lost  Eden'  is  fuU  of  tender,  imaginaiy, 
and  pathetic  reminiscence.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  other  poems  in 
detail,  but  can,  in  fullest  confidence,  recommend  lovers  of  poetry  to  study 
the  volume  for  themselves.  They  will  find,  in  our  opinion,  the  unmistake- 
able  presence  of  a  true  poet  in  every  line  of  it. 
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The  Temple.  First  Edition,  1638.  Fac-simile  Reprint.  By 
Mr.  Geobge  Herbert.  A  New  Edition  with  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

This  18  a  very  interestiDg  reproduction.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
edition  in  the  British  Maseom,  not  only  typographically  exact,  hut  ex- 
tending even  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  paper  and  to  the  binding. 
Ifr.  Shorthouse's  ^ssay  does  not  say  mach.  It  is  too  sentimental  and 
superfine.  Is  it  not  almost  ludicrous  to  designate  George  Herbert's 
Church,  or  any  Church,  as  *  this  exquisite  Church,  delicate  with  the  scent 
of  violet  and  Lent-lily ; '  and  to  designate  the  communion  cup  *  the  worn 
silver  of  the  grail,'  or  to  speak  of  *  this  despised  Church  of  England '  ? 
The  Author  of  *  John  Inglesant '  should  not  write  thus.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  a  little  gem. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

SchloBS  and  Town,  By  Frances  Mart  Pkard.  In  Three  Vols.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  There  is  much  pleasant  writing  in  '  Schloss  and  Town,* 
•but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  equal  to  '  The  Rose  Ghu*den.'  For  one 
thing,  the  story  professes  to  be  realistic  and  natural,  and  it  is  full  of 
improbability  and  forced  incident.  There  is  a  touch  of  absurdity  in  the 
mode  in  which  Rudolf,  the  young  German  baron,  and  Wanda  are  brought 
together — ^we  smile,  as  she  did  in  afterthought,  at  the  idea  of  her  puUlng 
birn  dripping  out  of  the  water,  while  his  horse  speeds  on  to  spread  con- 
sternation Tat  the  'Schloss,  as  he  runs  hopelessly  in  drenched  garments 
after  it.  This  Rudolf  is  the  son  of  a  Bavarian  baron  who  has  become 
impoverished,  but  whose  women-folk  have  such  lofty  ideas  that  they 
regard  with  horror  the  proposal  of  the  son  to  engage  in  any  work  that 
would  bring  money.  They  have  for  a  neighbour  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
Mr.  Meyer— whose  daughter  Wanda  is,  of  course,  a  matrimonial  prize ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  the  baron  that  if  Rudolf  would  marry  her,  things 
would  be  made  right  and  the  estates  relieved.  Wanda  herself  is  a 
genuine  German  maiden,  and  we  like  her  honesty  and  decision  in  many 
matters.  Her  reconciliation  to  the  Schloss  is  skilfii^y  brought  about. 
Things  are  somewhat  complicated  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a 
young  friend  that  Rudolf  had  made  in  England,  Dick  Carmichael,  an 
artist,  who  is  inclined  to  seek  a  good  deal  of  Wanda's  company.  Rudolf 
returns  with  him  to  England,  and  works  there  as  a  literary  man  with 
some  success,  and  this  gives  opportunity  for  clever  sketching  of  some 
phases  of  English  life.  After  many  changes  and  difficulties,  Rudolf,  of 
course,  is  successful  with  Wanda;  and  we  leave  them  a  wedded  pair. 
Wanda's  aunt,  Frau  Jacob,  is  cleverly  done,  and  so  are  the  people  at  the 
Schloss,  with  their  many  devices  to  hide  the  condition  of  afCairs.  But  we 
are  sure  Miss  Feard  does  not  know  some  aspects  of  German  life — the 
feelings  of  the  Schloss  ladies  are  precisely  those  of  a  certain  class  of 
English  ones.    But  the  novel  is  readable. 
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In  Maremma,  By  Ouida.  In  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
There  is  forcible  and  graphic  writing  in  these  volumes.  The  scenery  of 
the  Maremma  sea  coast,  in  its  changeful  charm  and  mingled  wildness, 
its  bleak,  barren,  far-reaching  marsh,  is  done  with  the  deft  hand  of  a 
familiar  artist  and  lover  of  nature.  But  the  characters  are  unrealizable. 
The  heroine  is  one  of  those  grand  and  towering  forms  which  Ouida  affects, 
like  one  of  the  figures  out  of  the  picture  of  an  old  master.  She  is  half- 
angel,  half-animal — the  two  portions  never  assimilating.  She  is  all 
imconscious  of  her  charm,  which  is  spoiled  by  occasional  outbursts  of  the 
temper  of  a  tiger.  She  lives  in  an  ancient  cave  by  the  seashore,  a  burial- 
place  of  the  long  past,  with  an  old  crone,  who  dies,  and  whose  body  sh^ 
retains  for  long  beside  her,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  weird  horror  to- 
the  whole.  She  gives  shelter  to  a  wounded  hunted  wretch,  who  had  done 
a  great  crime ;  and  together  they  lived  in  this  cave :  she  tending  to  Lim 
for  months  with  all  the  simple  imconsciousness  of  a  young  girl,  who 
would  have  done  the  same  by  any  wounded  animal,  and  with  precisely 
the  same  feeling  of  benevolence — and  the  central  interest  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  love-passion  in  the  hearts  of  the  pair  at  last  Things  ara 
complicated  and  variety  gained  by  othexB  finding  out  their  place  of  hiding 
— ^by  lovers,  sailors,  and  antiquarians  coming  to  prefer  their  claims  to  her 
affections,  and  to  be  rejected ;  and  for  the  perplexing  finale  the  reader,  if 
curious,  must  go  to  the  work  itself.  Ouida,  it  is  clear,  does  not  aim  at 
truth  to  human  nature,  but  rather  at  a  blind  monstrosity,  that  she  may 
show  her  art  in  developing  some  trace  of  humanity  in  it ;  in  this  she  is 
often  clever  and  effective,  but,  in  spite  of  her  power,  there  is  a  taint  as  of 
half-conscious  insincerity,  which  gives  a  kind  of  falsetto  to  the  whole, 
and  even  communicates  itself  to  her  pictures  of  nature,  which  attest  no 
little  insight  and  sympathy. 

Scotch  Marriages.  By  Sarah  Tttleu,  Author  of '  Citoyenne  JacqueHne,' 
Ac.  In  Three  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  has 
often  shown  rare  capacity  in  the  short  story— painting  a  picture  on  a 
panel,  presenting  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.  In  *  Days  of  Tore  *  she 
was  probably  at  her  best  in  this  respect,  giving  at  once  uniqueness  and 
variety  in  subject.  But  since  she  has  tried  the  more  ambitious  plan  of 
publishing  sets  of  stories  in  the  three-volume  form  all  of  one  class,  under 
a  general  title,  we  cannot  say  that  she  has  succeeded  so  well.  The  present 
volumes,  like  that  entitled  '  Scotch  Firs,*  lacks  variety,  creative  force,  and 
the  power  of  striking  out  new  paths.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  tales 
are  not  interesting,  or  that  they  do  not  show  knowledge  and  careful  study 
of  human  nature ;  but  that  there  is  a  weariness,  a  monotony,  a  sameness, 
a  lack  of  decision,  and  of  that  crispness  in  style,  which,  having  once  got  a 
taste  of,  we  somehow  persist  in  expecting.  The  present  series  are  all  Scotch, 
as  the  title  indicates ;  and  as  Miss  Tytler  is  on  familiar  ground,  there  is 
no  lack  of  material.  But  it  is  so  long  drawn  out,  that  an  immense 
improvement  artistically  would  have  been  achieved  by  the  simple  process 
of  breaking  up  long  speeches  and  striking  out  extra  reflections  and 
moralizings.    By  far  the  best  of  the  stories  is  *  Harry  Balfour*8  Elope- 
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ment ' — tlie  story  of  a  Scotch  lawyer  who  had  risen  to  be  a  judge  and  had 
not  lost  a  certain  simplicity  of  character  and  purity  of  purpose,  in  spite  of 
the  doubtful  discipline  of  the  '  Parliament  Hoos,*  and  whose  strange  love- 
Btory»  with  its  odd  culmination,  is  effectively  told.  *  Lady  Peggy '  has 
good  points,  but  fails  as  a  whole,  to  our  mind;  and  'Jean  Einloch,' 
though  she  is  only  a  Scotch  peasant  and  injured  by  a  peasant  playing 
false  to  her,  has  about  it  a  strength  and  pathos  and  humour  alike  admir- 
able. That  touch  about  a  'minister's  best  sark,'  to  which  Jean  must 
return  '  before  the  irons  are  oauld,'  even  in  the  moment  when  she  is 
apprized  of  her  lover*s  defection  with  Lizbeth  Beid,  is  true  to  the  type. 
The  least  satisfactory  of  the  stories,  to  our  taste,  is  *  Hamesucken,'  which 
is  the  longest  and  most  ambitious,  and  on  which  the  author  hM  no  doubt 
spent  the  most  pains. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline,  By  Bobebt  Buchanak.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr,  Buchanan  has  weighted  himself 
with  a  'purpose,*  and  not  only  so,  but  he  proclaims  it  in  the  fore- 
front  of  the  stoty;  worse  still,  his  purpose  is  one  that  bears  on  a 
'social  evil*  which  demands  the  most  sober  and  reserved  treatment. 
Another  doubtful  point  is  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has,  pace  the  partial  dis- 
disclaimer  in  the  Preface,  introduced  too  many  real  persons  for  the 
.impression  of  repose  and  disinterestedness  at  which  fiction  should  aim. 
Lagard^re  we  know,  and  the  author  does  not  wish  to  conceal  his 
identity ;  but  Edgar  Yahoo— who  is  beaten  as  with  scorpions  in  his  short 
appearances — ^we  know  also,  and  Lady  Milde  and  Omar  Milde,  the 
sesthete,  we  know,  and  not  a  few  others.  The  treatment  of  Lagard^re 
is  humorous  and  human,  if  some  of  the  others  are  more  one-sided 
and  sardonic,  and  will  no  doubt  cause  talk.  As  for  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  novel,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  that  the 
construction  is  excellent,  that  the  main  characters  are  well  discriminated, 
And  that  there  is  due  variety  of  interest,  incident,  pathos,  passion, 
humour,  and  decided  grasp.  Madeline  herself  is  well  conceived  and  as 
^well  sustained.  She  remains  faithful  to  herself,  untainted  amidst  foul- 
ness and  shame.  Her  guardian,  Marmaduke  White,  the  hard-working, 
-easy-going,  Bohemian  artist,  whose  success  is  inscrutably  fjax  below 
his  deservings,  is  a  fine  study,  and  so  are  several  of  his  friends,  notably, 
James  Forster,  the  cultured  London  merchant,  who  falls  in  love  with 
And  filially  marries  Madeline,  notwithstanding  her  candour  in  letting  him 
know  the  pit  into  which  she  had  fallen  through  the  wiles  of  others.  The 
novel,  then,  is  marked  by  many  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  best  qualities ;  but 
the  subject  is  unfortunate,  and  the  work  is  thus  more  fit  for  the  perusal 
of  old  than  of  youDg  people. 

Donovan,  By  Edna  Lyall.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
There  is  much  careful  work  in  this  novel.  The  characters  are  well 
discriminated,  the  plot  is  successfully  worked  out.  The  author  shows 
considerable  acquaintance  with  various  phases  of  life,  and  is  apparently 
resolved  that  nothing  shall  be  sacrificed  through  lack  of  pains.  Donovan 
Farrent,  the  son  of  an  Indian  officer,  is  guilty  of  some  foolish  school 
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escapade,  is  expelled,  and  is  in  disgrace  when  his  father  retoms.  He 
is  really  an  excellent,  honest  boy.  He  and  his  foolish  mother  have 
been  at  home  for  some  time  for  the  sake  of  his  education,  and  the  whole 
stoiy  tarns  on  the  effect  of  bad  methods  of  treatment.  His  father  dies, 
and  his  mother  allows  herself  to  be  involved  in  the  toils  of  a  designing 
cousin  of  her  husband's,  Ellis  Farrent,  a  man  about  town,  who  has 
destroyed  a  will,  and  who  means  to  marry  the  widow  for  the  money  that 
will  fftll  to  her.  Donovan  sees  through  him,  and  opposes  him  only 
too  openly.  Dot,  an  invalid  sister  of  Donovan's,  exercises  a  fine 
influence  on  him,  and  so  does  another  young  lady;  but  the  plots  of 
Ellis  are  too  well  laid  and  too  successful,  and  this  ends  in  Donovan's 
leaving  home  on  bad  terms  with  his  cousin  and  his  mother,  now  her 
husband.  He  goes  to  London,  &lls  into  odd  ways  that  might  easily 
become  vicious,  if  not  criminal,  hut  he  relieves  himself  from  his  associates 
before  the  worst  results  have  ensued,  and  returns  home  to  find  out 
in  unexpected  ways  that  witnesses  to  his  father's  second  will  are  to 
be  found,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  Ellis  is  outwitted,  and  in  so  far 
he  is  restored  to  his  rights,  and  marries  -the  daughter  of  the  physician 
who  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  him  irdm  the  first.  The  sketdies 
of  society  life,  no  less  than  of  the  strange  life  into  which  Donovan  is 
introduced  in  London,  are  rendered  with  great  naturalness  and  effect 
Miss  Lyall  is  conscientious  and  sometimes  vigorous.  She  has  produced 
a  novel  which  is  always  readable  and  pleasant,  and  is,  in  parts,  more 
than  this — strong  and  effective. 

Bimhi:  Stories  for  Children.  By  Ouida.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
This  volume  would  be  worth  the  money  (according  to  the  slang  phrase) 
were  it  only  for  the  concluding  story,  **The  Little  Earl,'  which,  though 
last,  is  certainly  not  the  least.  It  is  not  only  full  of  interest  and  well 
told,  but  it  carries  a  fine  lesson.  So  also  does  *  Finkelldnd,'  which  is  full 
of  fancy,  and  the  *  morality'  is  of  the  purest — ^teaching  us  that  no  high 
living  example  can  fail  of  results,  but  reproduces  itself  infallibly.  '  The 
Niimberg  Stove '  is  more  erratic,  fanciful,  and  absurd ;  but '  The  Ambi- 
tious Boss  Tree'  amply  balances  it,  since  it  once  more  enforces  the  truth  that 
ambition  is  loss,  and  *  contentment  great  gain.'  The  Damask  rose  that 
became  the  Tea  rose,  and  was  carried  into  the  ball-room,  died  of  the  tainted 
air  in  the  place  where  it  wished  to  be.  *  Lampblack,'  *  Moufflon,'  '  The 
Child  of  Urbino,*  *  In  the  Apple  Country/  and  '  Meleagris  Gallopavo,' 
aU  show  fine  fancy  and  knowledge  of  child-nature.  Ouida  can  write  with 
great  simplicity  and  clearness  when  she  chooses,  and  this  book,  so 
admirable  at  once  for  its  style,  its  pictorial  gracefulness,  its  fine  fancy, 
and  its  lofty  lessons — ^ne ver  more  needed  than  now — ^will  not,  we  hope,  fail 
to  find  the  appreciation  and  acceptance  that  it  deserves  because  of  any 
adventitious  circumstances. 

CoitU  of  Fire^  and  other  Stories.  By  D.  Christie  Murray.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has  proved  his 
genius  in  invention  by  elaborate  works ;  these  shorter  stories  attest  his 
power  in  another  and  perhaps  as  difficult  a  path  of  art.    Two  are  very 
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Blight ;  any  of  the  rest  might  have  been  easily  expanded  into  a  three- 
volome  novel.  They  are  all  full  of  originality,  delicate  observation, 
humorous  insight,  and  unaffected  pathos.  We  pass  from  the  grave 
to  the  gay  with  no  sense  of  suddenness ;  what  with  a  writer  of  less  genius, 
would  seem  abrupt,  he  can  harmonize  by  a  touch  at  once  simple,  subtle, 
and  full  of  revelation.  '  Mr.  Bowker's  Courtship,* — ^probably  suggested  by 
some  reminiscence  of  the  Great  Bhondda  Valley  Pit  accident — ^illustrates 
this  well.  There  is  a  rough  reahsm  and  a  refinement  in  it  which  only  the 
master  can  attain.  '  The  Showman's  Ghost'  is  worked  out  with  effect, 
and  is  most  touching,  full  of  sentiment  which  does  not  become  obtrusive, 
and  only  adds  to  the  lifelike  vigour  of  the  details.  *  An  Old  Meerschaum' 
has  more  of  the  conventional  story-teller's  manner  in  it,  but  it  is  relieved 
by  touches  of  imagination  and  reflections  that  lift  it  far  above  the* 
average;  and  the  *Bomance  of  Giovanni  Calvotti'  might  have  been 
written  by  George  Eliot.  '  Skeleton  Keys'  and  '  A  Silver  Wedding'  are 
both  full  of  unexpected  turns,  and  are,  as  stories,  simply  delightful — ^the 
rough  ore  of  human  nature  is  always  touched,  and  to  fine  issues.  *  Goals 
of  Fire '  is  by  no  means  the  best  to  our  thinking,  and  should  have  given 
place  to  some  other,  only  its  title  is  taking.  *  Gruel  Barbara  Allen'  some- 
what lacks  naturalness.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  Trollope  invariably  fail  in 
the  short  story,  because  they  rely  on  the  succession  of  traits  and  incidents 
presented  in  relation  to  each  other.  Mr.  Murray  succeeds,  as  he  does, 
because  he  has  selective  genius,  and  presents  his  characters  at  once  in  full 
light,  and  a  touch  is  enough.  It  is  a  benefit  to  read  such  writing,  and  a 
pleasure  to  remember  it. 

A  Faithful  Lover,  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of  *  Patty,*  Ac. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  always  ingenious,  and  shows 
great  painstaking  in  her  work.  She  commands  respect  even  when  she 
fails  fully  to  enlist  our  sympathy.  In  the  present  instance  she  has  some- 
what repeated  herself,  and  is  guilty,  as  we  think,  of  a  little  mannerism. 
She  begins  her  story,  as  she  has  done  before,  in  one  of  those  little  old- 
fifiishioned  French  towns ;  brings  a  young  English  gentleman  into 
relationship  with  a  French  girl,  Julie,  then  finds  a  relief  in  the  diffi- 
culties certain  to  emerge.  The  scene  is  then  changed  to  Yorkshire,  and 
we  have  the  cultured  family,  the  typical  servants,  the  broad-speaking 
peasants,  and  cross-purposes  of  lovers — the  English  and  French  circles 
being  kept  in  close  contact,  however.  Esau  Bunswick,  the  hero,  has 
some  points  of  novelty,  but  clearly  he  has  cost  Mrs.  Macquoid  great 
labour,  and  we  see  her  too  dearly  earnestly  at  work  upon  him.  Mrs* 
Macquoid  has  great  art  in  contrasts,  and  the  little  we  see  of  the  Marquis 
de  Veijean  suffices  to  set  off  Esau.  Glemence,  the  hero's  niece,  and  Miss 
Phoebe  are  both  careful  studies,  and  there  is  some  amusement  in  a  few  of 
the  minor  characters.  Mr.  Glassdale  is  well  done,  and  in  his  disappoint- 
ment we  are  somewhat  sorry  for  him,  though  we  ought  of  course  to 
rejoice  with  Balph  and  his  bride. 

Trcueaden  Hall,  By  Major-General  W.  G.  Hamlet.  In  Three  Vols. 
(Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Major-General  Hamley  has  brought  several 
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qnalifieations  to  the  writing  of  such  a  romance  as  this — ^he  has  extensive 
knowledge,  he  writes  carefully,  and  he  can  depict  character  -within  a 
certain  range.  Yet,  tmth  to  tell,  we  think  he  has  hampered  himself 
by  aiming  at  too  mnoh,  by  the  determination  to  leave  little  to  the  fancy. 
Qf  course,  in  writing  wbat  is,  in  fact,  a  historical  novel,  the  temptation 
is  decidedly  in  this  direction ;  but  the  greatest  art  is  seen  in  gaining  the 
effect  of  verisimilitude  without  running  the  risk  of  weariness.  The  bulk 
of  the  characters  on  whom  Major- General  Hamley  depends  are  scarcely 
interesting,  and  his  methods  of  delineation,  and  his  analyses  and  refleo- 
tions  do  not  suffice  to  impress  them  very  vividly  on  the  mind.  Sir 
Wolsey  Salusbury,  whether  as  Benedict  or  widower,  is  dull :  Chesterfield 
is  hardly  a  relief;  the  stage  is  overcrowded,  and  no  one  of  the  group 
rises  sufficiently  above  the  rest.  The  manners  of  the  period — the  time 
of  the  Peninsular  War — are  however  caught  and  presented ;  and  General 
Hamley  is  vigorous  when  he  conducts  us  to  the  scene  of  warfare  to 
watch  the  deeds  of  his  heroes.  Here  he  throws  in  energy,  and  is  now 
humorous  and  again  satirical ;  effectively  combining  society  talk  with 
military  reminiscence.  There  is  pathos  in  some  parts  of  the  story 
towards  the  dose ;  but  certainly  little  in  the  passages  describing  the 
death  of  Lady  Salusbury.  The  novel  is  interesting,  but  laboured ;  it 
is  too  much  made  up  of  record  or  reminiscence  incompletely  fused  in 
imagination ;  it  is  the  materials  for  a  fiction  rather  than  a  fiction  itsel£ 
Justice  should  however  be  done  to  the  graceful  and  finished  style  which 
Ms^or-General  Hamley  never  fails  to  command. 

A  Poor  Squire.  By  Holme  Lee.  In  Two  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  Miss  Parr  (and  that  such  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  for  so  long 
disguised  herself  as  '  Holme  Lee  *  is  now  an  open  secret)  never  fails  for 
fireshness  of  conception,  refinement^  and  a  certain  gentle  grace  of  insight. 
All  these  we  have  in  this  novel,  together  with  a  charm  of  style,  such  as 
is  but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  novels.  We  read  her  stories  with  a  sense 
of  complete  rest  and  satisfiMtion ;  we  know  that  no  impossible  villain  shall 
perturb  and  perplex  us ;  that  no  untoward  and  unlovable  *  serpentine ' 
beauty  shall  glide  across  our  path.  In  the  present  case  we  foUow  the 
fortunes  of  Miss  Alice  Holt  with  the  kind  of  appreciative  S3rmpathy  we 
have  for  a  true  and  tried  friend,  full  of  gentleness  and  womanly  Mth ; 
we  are  regretful  when  we  find  her,  through  a  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
chance, engaged  to  a  man  of  position  who  might  almost  be  her  grand- 
father, and  we  are  completely  relieved  when  she  gets  rid  of  her  *  old 
courtier,'  and  accepts  her  first  love,  Mr.  Verulam,  *  the  poor  squire,'  only 
to  find  that  life  where  true  love  is  holds  all  that  is  needful  for  life,  as  the 
laureate  sings.  Fanny  Moss,  too,  and  her  parson  lover  are  done  with  no 
little  decision  and  daintiness.  The  vulgarity  of  Lady  Barff,  and  the  quiet 
decision  of  Mary  Stephens,  and  the  innocently  artful  helpfulness  of  Miss 
Macledony,  are  so  well  rendered  that  we  feel  we  might  any  day  meet 
their  counterparts.  In  this  case,  too,  we  have  evidence  of  humour  of  a 
kind  of  which  we  have  had  but  little  trace  before,  and  this  is  specially 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  awkwardness  and  self-consciousness  of  the 
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Bev.  Mr.  Alford,  no  less  than  in  the  pride  of  Lady  Barff  in  her  eqnipage 
and  house  furniture.  Miss  Parr's  novels  do  not  depend  on  plot,  but  on 
character.  In  this  instance  she  has  combined  careful  construction  with 
most  elaborate  portrait-painting.  The  subsidiary  elements  are  treated 
with  all  the  care  that  certain  novelists  only  bestow  on  the  more  important 
parts  of  their  work,  so  that  there  are  no  loose  threads.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  piece  of  literature  as  well  as  a  pleasant  and  graceful  story. 

For  Caah  Only,  By  Jaheb  Patn.  Three  Vols.  (Ghatto  and  Windus.) 
Mr.  James  Payn  has  surpassed  himself  in  this  novel.  Not  only  has  ha 
rendered  Stokeville  in  the  dark  and  smoky  iron  and  cotton  region  aHrae* 
tiva  to  xiBf  but  he  has  made  one  or  two  most  unpromising  characters  really 
interesting.  At  first  sight  it  would  not  seem  as  if  a  story,  the  main  point 
in  whose  plot  turns  on  the  grudges  and  jealousies  which  one  partner  in  a 
great  manu£Eu;tunngfirm  entertains  towvod  another,  could  be  very  brilliant ; 
but  all  depends  on  the  treatment,  and  Mr.  Payn's  dexterity  and  resource 
are  in  every  page  oonspicnotls.  Sir  Peter  Fibbert,  we  feel,  is  a  genuine' 
'  son  of  the  soil,'  or  rather  of  the  smoke,  and  Mr.  Lyster  is  in  one  way 
quite  wor&y  of  him.  Herbert  Newton  and  Percy  Fibbert  are  very  e£E)BC> 
tive  rivals— we  mean  in  fiction — and  the  portrait  of  Gerald;  the  drunkeni 
degraded,  vulgar  gambler,  is,  we  fear,  only  too  true  to  the  life.  Claire 
Lyster  is  very  good,  and  stands  in  admirable  contrast  to  the  adroit  and 
vulgar-minded  Mildred  Fibbert.  The  plot  is  carefully  worked  out,  and 
besides  the  interest  of  clever  sketching  and  oarefid  development  of 
character — in  which  respect  Mr.  Payn  has  never  been  more  successfdl-^ 
we  have  some  striking  incidents  and  very  unexpected  tenns.  The  book, 
too,  is  fnU  of  clever  remarks,  such  as  we  have  now  a  right  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Payn,  and  its  fuU  complement  of  satirical  badinage,  as  witness  the ' 
very  cutting  remarks  on  '  Butterflies'  which  are  here  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  leading  characters. 

The  Bapiers  of  BegenVn  Path.  By  J.  Cobdt  Jeaffresom.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett)  The  most  exacting  of  novel  readers  would  admit  that  this  is  a 
very  clever  story ;  indeed,  ahnost  every  page  of  it  bears  testimony  that  its 
writer  is  not  only  a  very  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  but  a  person  capable 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  vigorous  and  sometimes  biting  English. 
With  many  others,  when  we  saw  the  title  of  the  work  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  going  to  be  taken  back  to  '  the  good  old  days ' 
of  duelling,  instead  of  which  we  discovered  that  it  was  a  tale  of  our  own 
times,  when  backbiting  and  jealousy  certainly  prevail,  but  without  duel- 
ling. Mr.  Jeaffreson  gives  us  many  strikingly  drawn  characters,  but  in 
Erica  Bapier  we  certainly  encounter  the  most  unpleasant  being  we  have 
met  with  for  many  years.  This  repulsive  creature  is  delineated  with 
great  skill  and  power,  but  she  almost  makes  us  shudder ;  and  when  we 
close  the  book  it  is  with  the  fervent  hope  that  no  such  persons  find  their 
way  into  our  circles,  if,  indeed,  into  any  human  society.  Her  conduct 
towards  the  foolish  young  artist  who  becomes  her  tool  reveals  depths  of 
villainy  such  as  we  should  willingly  believe  were  only  to  be  found  in 
fiction  alone.    It  is  true  that  the  author  prepares  us  for  a  good  deal  by 
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stomng  tus  whfti  Erica's  unfavonrable  extraction  was,  and  the  manner  in 
which  her  admixture  of  negro  blood  is  tamed  to  her  discredit  and  shame, 
BO  that  she  becomes  nearly  maddened  and  irresponsible  with  rage.  Bat 
even  after  all  this  she  seems  too  diabolical,  and  onqnestionably  forms  a 
most  corioos  stady  of  haman,  or  rather  inhaman,  natare.  Her  plotting 
in  one  or  two  oases  woold  do  credit  to  Satan  himsell  There  are  other 
characters  in  the  novel  who  reveal  detestable  traits,  bat  they  cannot 
eqoal  Erica  in  baseness.  The  good  people,  the  hosband  and  wife,  whose 
happiness  Miss  Bapier  destroys,  are  not  so  strongly  individaalized  as  the 
bad.  Mach  is  to  be  learnt  firom  this  novel  of  the  tricks  and  shifts  of  so- 
called  *  society.'  Mr.  Jeaffireson  lifts  the  veil  and  shows  people  as  they 
really  are,  and  the  revelation  is  a  miserable  one.  The  story  is  not  to  be 
confoanded  with  the  works  of  the  average  novelist,  for  while  its  cha- 
racters may  not  please  as  as  eharaoton,  it  is  decidedly  a  very  strong  story, 
and  conspioaoas  for  its  talent. 

Prince  Sarongs  Wife,  and  other  Storiee,  By  Jxtlxax  Hawthobnb. 
Two  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windns.)  Mr.  Jolian  Hawthorne  has  not,  in 
oar  idea,  placed  the  foor  stories,  of  which  these  two  volames  are  composed, 
in  the  order  of  their  merit.  All  are  marked  by  his  pecaliarly  snbtle  vein 
of  analysLB^  and  his  tendency  to  seek  aid  by  reference  to  abnormal  con- 
ditions— spiritoalism,  mesmerism,  dreams,  and  so  forth.  His  wondeifcd 
knack  of  aniting  the  tone  of  society  with  agencies  of  this  kind  is  one  of  his 
specialities.  No  writer  of  the  present  day  has  exhibited  anything  like  the 
same  aptitade  in  this  direction.  It  woald  appear,  indeed,  as  though  the 
'  rade  staff'  of  haman  natare  did  not  suffice  him ;  that,  in  fact,  he  coold 
not  gain  a  spar  to  his  invention  save  throagh  some  sach  means.  In  one 
of  the  present  stories  he  has  ased  spiritoalism  and  mesmerism  with  great 
art  and  delicacy.  We  refer  to  *  Constance,'  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerfol  stories  of  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  read.  Un- 
like some  of  Mr.  Jolian  Hawthorne's  more  ambitions  efforts,  it  escapes 
the  faolt  of  being  over-elaborate,  and  is  not  weighted  with  the  borden  of 
any  vagne  allegorical  intent.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  indeed,  rids  himself  of 
this  the  more  that  he  progresses  towards  decision  of  hand  and  folness  of 
experience.  '  Prince  Saroni's  Wife/  with  all  its  sobtlety  and  its  ambitions 
purpose,  seems  to  os  to  fail  in  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  this  kind 
of  art.  No  sooner  is  the  morder  accomplislred  than  we  guess  that  the  one 
woman  has  been  substitoted  for  the  other,  and  the  fact  that  those  who 
had  seen  both  did  not  at  once  discover  the  imposition  when  brought  into 
their  presence,  seems  somehow  an  imposition  of  the  survivor  on  our  intel- 
ligence. But  in  touches,  such  as  that  odd  half-glance  which  the  '  Prince 
Saroni's  Wife '  gave  over  her  shoulder,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  occasionally 
very  impressive,  and  by  them  he  gains  the  sense  of  verisimilitude  and 
resJity.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  and  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  points 
of  this  kind  is  that  in  *  The  Countess  Felicita's  Discovery,'  where  a  '  tiny 
round  spot  like  a  silver  globule  '  on  the  mirror  fixes  the  eye  of  the  tem- 
porary occupant  of  Drake's  studio,  and  leads  it  to  the  white  object,  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  face  of  the  murdered  artist.    •  Pauline  *  is  somewhat 
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of  a  lighter  texture ;  but  the  character  of  '  Gordoni,*  the  great  prim^ 
donna,  of  the  rich  banker  and  his  daughter,  and  of  the  great  artist  whom 
he  had  aided,  and  who  he  hoped  would  in  gratitude  marry  his  daughter, 
are  presented  to  us  with  no  Httle  skilL  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  genius 
demands  a  villain,  and  his  villains  are  certainly  original.  Where  they 
differ  from  the  conventional  villain  is  just  where  they  take  a  touch  of 
ordinary  human  nature.  Prince  Saroni  would  be  a  commonplace  ItaJian 
adventurer  were  it  not  for  the  admixture  of  simplicity  and  cunnin^^ 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  which  somehow  compels  our  interest. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  no  ordinary  story-teller,  and,  like  his  father, 
has  purposes  beyond  them.  We  wish  he  would  try  what  could  be  made  of 
simple  life  from  his  point  of  view,  without  the  complications  of  abnormal 
feelings  and  conditions. 

Dick'i  Wandering.  By  Julian  Stubois,  Author  of  *  Little  Comedies,* 
(Blackwood  and  Sons.)  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Stuigis  has  never  written 
anything  so  good  as  his  first  work,  *  John-a-Dreams.*  That  story  was  in 
one  volume,  and  it  was  far  above  the  average.  The  canvas  was  not  too 
large  for  the  author  to  work  upon,  and  it  exhibited  much  concentrated 
power.  With  regard  to  the  present  novel,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  both  for  the  author  and  his  readers,  if  it  also  had  been  compressed 
into  one  volume  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  '  Dick's  Wandering*  to  warrant 
its  being  spread  out  into  the  orthodox  three.  Although  in  some  respects 
we  have  enjoyed  the  narrative,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  diffuse.  Nor  can  we  congratulate  Mr.  Sturgis  upon 
trotting  out,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Eirby,  the  old  vulgar  Radical  M.P. 
It  has  been  done  before,  and  done  much  more  successfully;  and  as 
vulgarity  is  not  confined  to  the  Liberal  benches,  it  is  as  weU  for  a 
novehst  to  leave  such  matters  alone.  Occasionally,  when  we  see  the 
genius  of  a  George  Ehot  employed  in  the  delineation  of  such  characters  we 
can  bear  to  laugh  at  the  foibles  satirized ;  but  when  the  writer  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  such  genius,  we  confess  to  being  a  trifle  bored.  Dick  him- 
self is  a  capital  character,  and  so  is  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  a  sprightly 
American  girl,  who  is  endowed  with  that  spice  of  originality  which  makes 
girls  from  the  States  so  attractive.  Dick*s  mother,  too,  who  tries  to 
conceal  her  strong  maternal  love,  is  a  favourite  with  us,  and  a  person  of 
some  originality.  But  with  regard  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  must  repeat 
our  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  plot  or  in  the  characters  them- 
selves to  warrant  the  author  in  going  beyond  one  volume. 
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The  Prophets  of  Israel.     By  W.  Eobertson   Sbiith,  LL.D. 

The  present  yolume  contains  the  application  to  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  of  the  principles  of  the  critical  school  of  exegesis,  which  were 
expounded  and  applied  by  the  author  to  the  earlier  documents  in  '  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.'  According  to  the  fundamental 
position  of  this  school,  the  thoughts  and  theology  of  the  Bible  are  pro- 
gressive and  organically  connected  with  the  national  life,  and  are,  in  part 
at  least,  the  product  of  the  national  mind,  ever  expanding  with  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  experience  and  necessities  of  the  people. 
According  to  this  principle,  the  simpler  form  of  law,  theology,  and  religion 
must  necessarily  precede  the  more  complex  and  elaborate.  Hence  the 
most  complete  form  of  Hebrew  thought,  legislation,  and  ritual  was  reached 
by  a  progressive  series  of  advancement  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  and  the  last — and,  according  to  most,  the  saddest  days 
of  Israel — are  the  most  fruitful  in  intellectual  and  legislative  results.  In 
a  theocratic  government  legislative  enactments  will  reflect  the  compfex  life 
of  the  people  and  serve  as  the  measure  of  its  growth.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  there  are,  according  to  this  school,  three  groups  of  laws,  which  are 
differentiated  by  characteristics,  indicative  of  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. The  first  and  simplest,  suited  to  the  patriarchal  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  contained  in  Exod.  xxi.~xxiii.  The  second  and  more  advanced 
in  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.,  and  is  an  independent  reproduction  of  the  first  by 
the  prophets.  The  third  and  most  elaborate  is  the  Levitical,  scattered 
through  several  parts  of  Exodus^  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  the  most  com- 
plete remnants  of  which  are  preserved  in  Levit.  xviL-xxvi.  This  last 
is  a  further  elaboration  by  Ezra  and  his  assistants  of  the  programme 
sketched  by  Ezekiel,  priest  and  prophet,  for  the  organization  of  the  New 
Israel.  Accordingly  Deuteronomy  belongs  to  the  eighth  century  b.o., 
and  is  the  product  of  the  failure  of  Hezekiah's  reforms,  and  the  law  of  the 
one  sanctuary  is  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Isaiah.  It  is  prior, 
however,  to.  the  Levitical  laws,  which  were  up  to  the  exile  unknown  to  the 
priests,  disregarded  in  practice  by  the  people,  and  even  ignored  by  God  in 
His  converse  with  His  elect.  Hence  it  is  also  maintained  that '  the  latest 
history  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  presupposes  the  whole  Pentateuch ; ' 
whereas  the  main  thread  of  the  the  Book  of  Kings  accepts  '  the  standard 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy ;  *  and  the  greater  purt  of  Samuel  and  Judges 
accords  with  a  form  of  worship  closely  modelled  on  the  religion  of  the 
patriarchs.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
Israel.  It  would  be  dif&cult  to  overestimate  the  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  subject,  for  the  task  of  modem  criticism  is  not  to  make  a  literary 
estimate  of  a  book  of  scripture  here  and  there,  nor  even,  so  large  a  portion 
as  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  the  life  and  history  of 
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Israel  as  presented  in  the  totality  of  its  literature.  This  last  form  of  the 
problem  is  of  recent  origin,  and  has  not  advanced  beyond  a  transition 
state.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  conclusions  haye  not 
been  reached  which  competent  critics  can  agree  in  accepting.  We  cannot 
believe,  nor  ought  we  to  expect,  that  the  radical  criticism  initiated  by 
Graf  has  reached  it  ultimate  form  and  found  a  permanent  basis,  notwith- 
standing the  unwearied  zeal  and  undeniable  success  of  his  disciples.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  a  Httle  surprised  at  these  conclusions  being  constantly 
represented  as  proven  even  to  demonstration.  The  true  sdentifio  spirit 
should,  in  our  opinion,  forbid  such  positive  statements  respecting  matters 
so  manifestly  $ub  judice.  Dogmatism  is  here  not  merely  out  of  place,  but 
detrimental  to  a  candid  estimate  of  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  author. 
While  objecting  to  this  feature  of  the  work,  we  heartily  acknowledge  its 
manifold  excellences.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  lucidity  of  exposition 
combined  with  thoroughness  of  treatment.  So  much  keen  insight,  control 
of  material,  and  transparency  of  style  have  seldom  been  found  together. 
It  is  a  work  of  genius  as  well  as  of  talent.  The  author's  indebtedness  to 
preceding  writers — which  he  freely  acknowledges— does  not  prevent  him 
from  taking  an  independent  course.  We  are  much  gratified  by  the  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  Old  Testament  subjects  which  distinguishes  this 
work  from  that  of  Welhausen,  who  reminds  us  of  a  surgeon  performing 
an  operation,  guided  solely  by  the  ambition  to  do  it  successfully,  whereas 
Dr.  Smith  is  always  discriminative,  sympathetio,  and  reverential. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  only  a  general  outline  of  the  contents 
and  aim  of  the  work.  It  consists  of  eight  lectures  on  the  earlier  prophets 
of  Israel — ^Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Joel — which  in  the  Old 
Testament  introductions  is  generally  included  in  this  class — ^is  excluded 
here  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  some  writers  who,  instead  of  making 
him  contemporary  with  or  prior  to  Amos,  assign  him  to  the  post-exilic 
period.  Dr.  Smith's  aim  is  to  expound  their  works  in  the  light  of  their 
own  times,  to  place  their  ethical  views  in  their  true  historical  setting.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  degenerate  aristocraey, 
vain  and  extravagant  women,  of  a  dissolute  court  and  the  downtrodden 
masses,  of  a  people  divided  religiously  between  cold  formalism  and  blind 
superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  patriot  prophets  are  brought  before  us 
in  aU  the  reality  of  life,  offering,  by  noble  example  and  elevating  doctrine, 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  every  form  of  national  degeneracy. 
There  is  in  this  volume  far  less  of  the  higher  criticism  (barring  the  funda- 
mental principle)  than  in  *  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,'  and 
deeper  sympathy  and  more  glowing  enthusiasm  in  the  handling  of  sub- 
jects. The  only  fault  is  that  the  characters  of  the  prophets  are  too  per- 
fect to  be  sustained  by  the  records,  the  ideal  has  been  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  historical ;  we  refer  especially  to  Amos  and  Isaiah.  Dr.  Smith 
has  avoided  the  common  faihng  of  commentators  and  theologians,  of 
introducing  New  Testament  ideas  into  the  exposition  of  the  Old,  and  has 
dealt  with  the  prophecies  as  living  oracles  speaking  to  the  men  of  that  age. 
The  reader  will  find  many  points  on  which  the  author  differs  from  the 
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majority  of  ezegetes,  e.g.,  he  is  not  inclined  to  accept  the  invasion  of 
Jndah  by  Sargon  as  well  as  Sennacherib,  which  rests  mainly  on  Assyrian 
chronology,  although  supported  by  Sayce  and  Cheyne ;  he  maintains  that 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  Heze* 
]dah,  although  Gesenios,  Enobel,  Delitsssch,  Ac.,  pnt  it  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz.  He  makes  Amos  the  founder  of  the  new  type  of  prophecy,  the 
salvation  of  a  righteous  remnant,  which  became  witii  Isaiah  a  practical 
principle,  and  assumes  that  the  last  two  chapters  of  Micah  are  not 
authentic.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  small  moment  as  compared 
with  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  school  which  he  represents.  The 
attempted  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Israel  rests  on  too  narrow  and 
insecure  a  foundation.  The  whole  procedure  of  this  school  is  based  on  a 
flmppoBition  which  has  never  been  satisfaetonly  established,  viz.,  that  a 
law  cannot  exist,  and  yet  be  universally  disregarded  in  practice  by  priest 
and  people,  and  passed  over  in  silence  by  historian  and  prophet.  Is  it 
probable  that  Israel,  who  had  oome  out  of  Egypt  with  its  fully  developed 
priesthood,  should  remain  a  thousand  years  without  a  written  code  for 
the  use  of  the  priests  ?  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  silence 
of  documents  may  be  more  correctly  adduced  in  fevour  of  the  opposite 
.  oondnsion.  Many  things  go  unrecorded  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
are  current  and  familiar.  To  record  them  would  be  superfluous  to 
those  who  witnessed  them  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  if,  as 
we  hinted  in  our  review  of  'The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,'  some  periods  in  the  history  of  Christianity  were  treated  as 
the  history  of  Israel  is  treated  by  the  critical  school,  it  would  be  easy 
to  gather  an  equal  amount  of  evidence  against,  the  existence  of  the 
New  Testament  code  during  the  period  selected.  Further,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  Old  Testament  writings  adopted  in  this  volume, 
we  are  to  regard  the  exile  as  the  birth-time  of  the  great  mass  of  Old 
Testament  literature.  This  time,  altogether  unknown  to  us,  is  crowded 
with  statesmen,  historians,  and  prophets — all  men  of  transcendent  ability 
— busily  engaged  in  reforming  legislation  and  reconstructing  a  system  of 
costly  ritual  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  sanctuary,  no  sacrifice,  and  no 
service.  On  such  a  supposition  the  rise  of  the  great  prophets  of  &e 
eighth  century  before  Christ  becomes  utterly  inexplicable,  and  contradicts 
the  principle  of  gradual  development  so  much  emphasized  by  this  school. 
Following  the  analogies  of  history,  a  long  term  of  preparation  is  necessary 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  these  prophets  and  their  teaching.  The 
preceding  period  seems  to  be  robbed  of  its  literary  treasures  in  order  to 
enrich  the  succeeding  with  the  spoil.  Further,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  post-exilic  documents  could  be  dovetailed  into  the  oldest  records 
with  so  much  skill  as  to  escape  detection  through  all  the  centuries,  and 
still  to  defy  a  satisfactory  disentanglement.  Such  a  performance  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  highest  critical  acumen,  which  is  not  claimed  for 
them  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory.  And  if  we  grant  the  ability,  what 
of  the  morality  of  such  a  transaction  ?  For  to  fit  these  later  produotionfl 
into  the  framework  of  early  history  for  the  sake  of  investing  them  with 
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greater  authority  is  a  very  different  thing,  morally  considered,  from 
placing  a  nnmber  of  unknown  writings  under  some  great  name.  Could 
the  authors  of  it  hold  that  the  end  in  view  justified  the  means  ?  It  is, 
moreoyer,  difficult  to  make  the  historical  books  sustain  this  hypothesis. 
For  the  Book  of  Chronicles  does  not,  bb  it  should,  mention  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement ;  the  Book  of  Kings  can  be  made  to  square  with  Deutero- 
nomy only  by  regarding  the  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  as  interpola- 
tions. A  theory  encompassed  with  so  many  difficulties  makes  too  great  a 
demand  on  our  power  of  belief,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  reoeiYe 
it  as  a  final  solution.  The  last  lecture  of  the  present  volume  concludes 
with  a  reference  to  the  subsequent  prophetic  period,  separated  from  that 
of  Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries  by  the  Deuteronomic  legislation,  which 
shows  that  the  author  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task.  The  critical  problems  of  this  period  will  tax  to  the  utmost  his  ability 
and  judgment.  All  Biblical  students,  while  eagerly  waiting  the  issue,  wish 
him  every  success,  and  although  some  may  still  be  unable  to  adopt  his 
views,  none  will  fiEbil  to  appreciate  his  services. 

Paesio  et  Miractda  Beati  Olani.  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  Manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  E.  Metcalfe,  M.A. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

The  real  fiEkcts  in  the  life  of  St.  Olaf  can  be  put  into  a  narrow  compass. 
In  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Norway  Olaf 
Tryggyason  had  played  an  important  part.  After  his  death,  about 
1000  A.D.,  it  devolved  on  Olaf  Haraldson — the  future  St.  Olaf — ^to  complete 
and  consolidate  his  work,  and  to  effect  such  changes  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution as  the  change  of  religion  demanded.  Having  spent  his  youth  in 
romantic  adventures  abroad,  during  which  he  is  reported  to  have  visited 
England  and  assisted  Ethelred  in  conquering  the  Danes — he  returned  to 
Norway  in  1014  fuU  of  Christian  zeal,  and  resolved,  having  first  wrested 
the  throne  from  Eric  and  Swend,  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  people. 
No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne  than  he  set  about  the  fiilfilment  of 
his  task.  He  travelled  throughout  the  land  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  destroyed  the  idols  and  altars  of  the  heathen, 
built  churches,  appointed  ministers,  and  made  a  rough  provision  for  the 
regulation  and  maintenance  of  public  worship.  He  endeavoured  by  all 
the  means  he  could  employ  to  root  out  the  remnants  of  heathenism  which 
still  lingered  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  people  in  spite  of  baptism  and 
a  public  confession  of  Christianity,  and  to  establish  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
institution  recognized  by  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country.  He 
sought  assistance  in  this  missionary  work  for  the  most  part  from  abroad. 
He  obtained  priests  and  bishops  from  England — €,g,j  Siegfried,  Grimkel, 
Budol^  and  Bernard.  German  pastors  were  also  sent  by  the  bishop  ci 
Hamburg,  who  had  nominally  at  least  the  oversight  of  the  Norwegian 
Church.    The  unmitigated  severity  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  exter- 
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minate  paganism  by  fire  and  sword  gradually  alienated  tihe  affection  of  his 
subjects,  and  at  last  so  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  people  that  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  the  country  (1028).  Most  of  his  exile  he  spent  at  the 
Bussian  court,  which  provided  him  in  1080  with  a  band  of  4000  men,  at 
the  head  of  whom  he  returned,  and  engaged  Knut  in  battle  at  Sioklesbad, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects  and  slain.  The  body 
of  the  king,  left  on  the  battle-field,  was  buried  on  the  spot  by  a  peasant. 
And  here,  according  to  common-sense,  the  matter  ought  to  have  ended. 
But  dissatisfEbction  with  Swend,  his  successor,  produced  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  qualities  and  character  of  Olaf,  and  within  a  twelvemonth 
the  martyr  king  was  raised  into  a  saint  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
bishops  and  people.  •  Here  facts  end  and  fiction  begins.  The  first  wonder 
is  that  a  man  whose  character  was  marked  by  so  much  cunning,  cruelty, 
despotism,  and  immorality  should  ever  be  turned  into  a  aciini.  No  doubt 
national  pride  and  politics  had  share  in  the  matter ;  but  it  is  only  blind 
iknatieism,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  that  could  perform  such  a 
miracle.  The  next  wonder  is  the  extent  and  duration  of  his  worship.  In 
the  first  century  after  his  death  he  was  proclaimed  the  patron  saint  of 
Norway,  and  his  '  cult  spread  rapidly  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  North  and  countries  adjoining.  Most  of  Northern  Europe  was  before 
long  burning  incense  at  his  sepulchre.'  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  where  the  fame  of  their  miracles  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  attracted  pilgrims  of  aU  nationalities.  From  that  time  to  the 
Befoxmation  the  miracles  continued,  and  the  number  of  mythical  legends 
and  popular  sagas  multiplied,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Norway.  Of  these  a  considerable  number  is  contained  in  the- 
present  edition,  which  is  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Ghristi  College,  and  which  until  recently  remained  unnoticed.  This  MS. 
gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  passion  and  miracles  of  St.  Olaf  than  that  in 
the  Old  Norse  Homily  Book,  which  was  previously  regarded  as  complete, 
and  gives  the  name  of  the  author  Ey stein,  the  second  archbishop  of 
Trondhjem  (1161).  While  in  England  (1181)  Eystein  spent  some  time  at 
the  monastery  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  and  possibly  at  that  of  Abbey 
Fountains— of  which  the  monastery  at  Lysa  in  Norway  was  an  offshoot — 
and  either  left  a  copy  behind  him,  or  sent  one  after  returning  to  his 
northern  see.  It  is  suggested  that  the  monks  of  Abbey  Fountains  lent  it 
to  the  brethren  of  Pipewell  Abbey,  and  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the  latter 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Samwells,  a  Northamptonshire  family,  and 
thence  to  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  work  consists  of  three  parts,  viz., 
an  account  of  the  more  ancient  miracles,  which  the  author  derived  from 
tradition ;  of  the  more  recent  ones,  which  he  derived  from  credible  wit« 
nesses ;  and  lastly,  of  those  on  his  own  person  or  within  his  own  experi- 
ence. All  relate  to  ordinary  diseases  miraculously  cured.  The  editor 
remarks  that  Eystein's  motive  in  writing  this  account,  getting  it  copied, 
and  dispatching  it  to  the  monasteries  abroad,  was  to  attract  fresh  bands 
of  pUgrims  to  visit  the  martyr's  shrine  at  Trondhjem,  and  thus  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  cathedral-clergy :  and  may  we  not  suggest  that  many  of  the 
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zniracjes  were  manTifacinred  for  the  same  practical  object.  Wotild  that  St. 
Olaf  had  been  the  last  of  the  samts  whose  remains  had  been  used  Ibr  moh 
purely  oommereial  pnrposes !  The  work  is  edited  with  oare  and  ability, 
and  printed  in  faultless  type ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  Talid 
reason  why  the  MS.  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  its  sealskin 
eneasement  within  the  walls  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

History  of  the  Egyptian  Religion.  By  Dr.  C.  P-  TikIiH. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  Co-operation  of  the 
Author,  by  James  Balungall.    Triibner  and  Co. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.i'8  Taluable  Oriental 
Series,  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  of  living  scholars  have  willingly  e(m- 
iribuied.  Dr.  Tiele's  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the'seriefi. 
He  has  shown  the  intensest  love  for  his  subject — sympathy,  enlightening 
inquiry,  and  careful  research  supporting  sympatli^,  so  that  not  only  ia 
it  a  book  for  scholars,  but  a  book  for  all  who  would  know  abotit  the 
civilization  and  wonderful  religion  of  Egypt,  which  proved  the  cradle  of 
80  much  in  the  Hebrew  life  and  belief,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  Ghreoe^. 
But  while  Egypt  imparted  so  much,  she  also  in  time  drew  influfinoes  ttaox 
those  she  had  so  deeply  influenced.  Dr.  Tiele  emphasizes  these  facts;  and 
brings  the  utmost  research  to  justify  them.  One  must  not  look  here  lor 
an  exhaustive  and  particular  account  of  dynasties,  or  of  thd  various 
changes  and  revolutions  by  which  the  religion  of  Egypt  was  insensibly 
modified.  Dr.  Tiele  here  professes  ooily  to  deal  with  ibe  broad  ohaxuo- 
teristics  of  Egyptian  life  and  reUgion,  more  especially  in  reference  to  a 
General  and  Comparative  History  of  Beligions.  The  volume;  therefore,  ia 
professedly  on  one  side  defiBotive ;  but  it  forms  the  most  valuable  introduo- 
tion  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  history  and  religion  that  has  as  yet  a|»peajred 
in  England.  On  the  question  of  the  Egyptian  race  Dr.  Tiele  is  disinclined 
to  be  dogmatic,  urging  that  *  the  points  in  which  their  oustoma  and 
speech  coincide  with  the  so-called  Semitic  civilization  and  language  are  fair 
more  numerous  and  important  that  the  points  of  agreement  between 
them  and  the  Aryans.  Since,  however,  sufficient  light  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  on  this  subject,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  assert  more  than  has  been 
ascertained,  I  shaU  not  as  yet  rank  the  Egyptian  among  the  Semitic 
peoples,  and  I  shall,  on  account  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  their  religion, 
treat  of  it  separately.'  Dr.  Tiele,  too,  is  very  cautious  in  finding  what 
writers  like  Mr.  Bonwick  are  so  facile  in  finding,  clear  forecasts  of  doctrines 
in  later  faiths,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  atonement 
and  resurrection.  The  account  of  the  Sacred  Literature — particularly  of 
the  '  Book  of  the  Dead  * — is  concise  and  masterly ;  that  having  once  been 
mastered  much  else  becomes  dear.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  book  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  which  deals  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  modified,  and  was  modified  by,  other  religions. 
We  read  that  under  the  '  New  Kingdom,'  while  Amun  had  a  place  in  the 
temple  of  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris  at  Abydos ;  Ptah  and  Osiris  were  in  their 
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|;oni  worshipped  by  Seii  in  the  town  of  Amun.  The  so-called  Speos- 
Artemidos,  the  rock  temple  of  the  northern  goddess  Seeket  at  Beni- 
hassan,  in  Middle  Egypt,  likewise  owed  its  origin  to  SetL  This  king 
accordingly  neglected  no  one  form  of  his  country's  religion  that  was  of 
any  oonsequenccy  and  he  thereby  proyes  himself  to  have  been  as  able  a 
rulers  as  he  waa  a  fortunate  general ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  ,  by  his 
worship  of  local  gods  in  districts  to  which  they  had  not  originally 
belonged,  he  wished  to  offer  a  proof  that  the  local  gods  were  now  gods  of 
the  Egyptian  nation,  and  worthy  of  the  homage  of  all.  To  the  gods  of 
Egypt  there  were  even  added  at  this  period  foreign  deities  with  whom  the 
Egyptians  had  become  acquainted  in  the  brilliant  and  victorious  cam- 
paigns of  Seti  I.  and  his  successors*  Baal,  Astarte,  Anata,  Kedesh, 
Beshpu,  Canaanite  and  Syrian  gods  were  now  worshipped,  and  jiad  their 
priesthoods  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  although,  by  the  mode  of  their 
representation,  they  may  still  be  deariy  distinguished  in  most  cases  from, 
the  Egyptian  gods.'  This  evident  effort  towards  a  species  of  denational- 
izing and  detribahzlng  of  the  gods  enables  Dr.  Tiele  to  draw  a  very 
important  distinction.  In  the  first  period  ^e  gods  are  merely  particular, 
natiooal,  or  tribal ;  in  the  ^dcond,  they  become  more  and  more  universal 
and  human*  This  is  the  clear  and  incontestable  tendency.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  eeen  in-  the  Hebrew  religion  as  in  others«-«o  fax  as  the 
apprehension  of  the  Hebrews  was  concerned — though  the  xemarkable 
thing  in  their  case  je  that  the  univeraaliiy  of  their  God  was  prophei^ied 
more  or  less  clearly  in  the  literature  of  the  first  period.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  was  ^emfqre  either  too  harshly  logical  or  hardly  philosophical 
enough  when  he  did  so  much  recently  to  stir  the  ire  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  by  the  persistent  assertion  of  the  merely  national  or  tribal 
character  of  tiie  Jewish  god.  Dxm  Tiele  will  no  doubt  have  something  to 
say  on  this  specific  point,  by  way  of  application  of  a  great  principle  here 
laid  do^^i  .when  he  presents  us  with  his  completed  work  on  the  '  Com- 
parative History  of  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Beligions,'  of  which 
this  is  b^it  a  fr^igaiexx^  and  prelinmtary. 

Beligion  and  Philosophy  in  Oermany.  A  Fragment.  By 
Heinbich  Heine.  Translated  by  John  Snodorass,  Trans- 
lator of  ^Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  from  the  Prose  of 
Heinrioh  Heine.'    Triibne^  «n4  Co. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  has  done  a  great  service  in  translating  Heine's  '  Beligion 
and  PhUoBophy  in  Germany/  It  is  a  work  which  enables  us,  in  some 
degree,  to  see  the  serious  side  of  Heine's  nature.  The  history  of  the 
work]  shows,  too,  how  much  need  there  was  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  veil  his  more  earnest  convictions.  It  was  so  mutilated  at  the  hands 
of  the  German  censor  that  it  was  hardly  recognizable.  *  The  real  ten- 
dency of  the  book,*  he  says — *a  patriotic  democratic  tendency — ^had 
vanished,  and  there  stared  at  us  from  its  pages,  like  an  unholy  thing. 
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qnite  a  strange  apparition  that  recalled  scholastic  theological  polemics, 
and  that  was  deeply  offensiye  to  the  humanistic  toleration  of  my  dis- 
position.' One  of  the  latest  lahonrs  of  the  stricken  poet  on  the  '  mattrass 
grave,'  when  he  was  half  blind  and  in  great  pain,  was  to  restore  it  as  far  as 
he  could  from  the  French  version.  Heine  honestly  telle  in  his  preface  that 
in  some  important  matters  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  had  progressed 
towards  a  more  comprehensive  theism ;  bat  on  this  point  we  do  not  care 
to  base  so  much  as  the  poet  would  claim,  and  are  willing  to  accept 
the  book  as  it  stands  as  in  so  fieir  a  &ithfdl  reflection  of  Heine's  deeper 
convictions  on  a  subject  which,  some  would  say,  could  hardly  have 
occupied  him  at  all.  He  wrote  the  book,  he  says,  mainly  with  the 
idea  of  enlightening  Frenchmen  as  to  what  the  main  elements  in  German 
development  really  were.  '  Most  Frenchmen,'  he  urges, '  had  persuaded 
themselves  that,  in  order  to  comprehend  German  thought,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  masterpieces  of  German  art  was  sufficient.  But  art 
represents  only  one  side  of  German  thought,  and  to  imderstand  even 
thLs  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  other  two  sides  of  that  thought — Bell- 
gion  and  Philosophy.'  That  Heine  had  thought  deeply  on  these  matters 
is  testified  by  every  page  in  this  book,  which  is  as  suggestive  as  it  is 
brilliant  in  style.  The  root  of  German  civilization  lies  in  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which,  under  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  the  old  beliefis  were 
transfigured  and  inverted — the  gods  of  the  old  Pantheon  becoming  demons 
to  be  hunted  out  of  house  and  home ;  but  still  returning  with  a  fasci- 
nating, if  sometimes  weird,  charm  for  the  imagination.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Gothic  art,  of  Teutonic  story,  of  the  fables  of  the  middle  ages, 
of  the  fairy  lore  of  later  days,  witii  elves  and  imps  and  brownies, 
bewitching  and  waylaying  the  offending  or  unsuspecting.  The  mode 
in  which  Heine  follows  out  this  idea  is  full  of  ingenuity,  and  also  of 
philosophic  insight.  The  monastic  idea  was  essentially  based  on  this, 
and  the  Reformation,  which  ended  the  abuses  of  monasticism,  maintained 
its  principle  thus  far.  The  good  creatures  of  the  earth  are  full  of  charm 
for  Luther,  but  he  must  deny  himself,  for  the  devil  may  be  in  them. 
Luther  led  Germany  to  this  conviction,  and  'spiritualism,'  as  Heine 
names  it,  made  a  breach  in  the  old  edifice  of  the  Church,  but  sensuahsm, 
with  its  long-restained  fervour  of  passion,  threw  itself  into  it,  and 
Germany  became  the  tumultuous  arena  of  combatants  intoxicated  with 
liberty  and  sensual  delights.  This  contest  marks  the  whole  history.  The 
peasants  now  found  weapons  wherewith  to  oppose  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  war  of  classes  forthwith  began.  All  the  great  men  in  Germany, 
as  accounted  great  by  Heine,  have  been  in  this  sense  helpers  in  the 
work  of  Luther — apostles  of  democracy  and  enfranchisement  without 
always  being  conscious  of  it.  He  praises  Lessing  and  Herder,  and  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  and  Kant  and  Fichte,  because  their  works  had  a  strong 
practical  side ;  he  ranks  himself  even  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation, 
and  desires  that  a  sword  should  be  laid  on  his  coffin  instead  of  a  wreath — 
meaning  us  to  regard  him  as  a  reformer.  He  dislikes  Goethe,  because 
pantheism  of  the  poetic  kind  tends  to  make  all  kinds  of  activity  and 
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dntellectual  interest  of  eqnal  importance.  And  bere  it  wae,  doubtless, 
that  Heine  discovered  that  be  bad  been  in  a  sense  inconsistent  and  wrong 
in  magnifying  pantheism  as  be  bad  done  in  some  passages  of  this  book. 
He  denomiced  deism,  failing  to  see  that  in  all  his  concrete  examples, 
where  they  were  pantheists  by  philosophy  or  creed,  they  trimnphed  becanse 
they  were  false  to  their  doctrine,  or  better  than  it.  '  I  therefore  candidly 
confess,'  he  writes  in  his  latest  preface, '  that  everything  contained  in  this 
book  having  reference  to  the  great  question  of  the  existence  of  God  is  as 
false  as  it  is  unadvised.  As  unadvised  and  as  false  is  also  the  assertion, 
mimicked  from  the  schools,  that  deism  is  in  theory  destroyed,  and  that 
it  now  drags  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  material  world.  No, 
it  is  not  true  that  the  '*  Critique  of  Keason,"  which  has  destroyed  the 
old  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  familiar  to  mankind  from  the 
time  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  has  made  an  end  of  God  bunsell*  This 
book,  then,  to  be  read  profitably,  must  be  read  with  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  this  caveat  of  the  preface,  else  great  injustice  will  be  done 
to  Heine,  who  would  gladly  have  recalled  the  book  if  he  could  for  this 
simple  reason,  but  could  not ;  and  had  at  the  last  to  content  himself  with 
restoring  it  to  its  original  integrity.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  had  already 
translated  various  eloquent  passages  from  this  book  in  his  '  Wit,  Wisdom, 
and  Pathos,*  has  done  his  work  well,  not  only  with  comprehension  of  his 
author,  but  with  an  ear  for  his  delicacies,  his  exquisite  nuances  of  style, 
and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  collating  versions  and  making  incursions 
into  a  considerable  field  of  literature  to  throw  light  by  notes  on  a  difficult 
phrase  or  passage ;  and  Mr.  Triibner  has  done  well  also  in  giving  the 
work  a  place  in  his  valuable  '  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,' 
which  grows  of  more  importance  as  he  adds  to  it. 

Oerman  Ctdture  and  Christianity :  their  Controversy  in  the  Time 
1770-1880.  By  John  Gostwiok,  Author  of  'English 
Grammar^  Historical  and  Analytical/  &c.  Frederic 
Norgate. 

Mr.  Gostwick  has  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  a  wide  and  not  easily 
exhausted  field.  He  writes  in  a  clear  and  expressive  manner,  and  con- 
centrates the  mind  of  his  reader  on  the  most  important  points.  If  he  does 
not  penetrate  very  deeply,  he  is  careful  not  to  go  *  beyond  his  tether ;  *  he  is 
fuUy  alive  to  the  drawback  of  any  tendency  to  over-generalization,  and 
never  forgets  that  he  is  writing  for  Englishmen,  who,  on  such  a  subject 
as  this — a  subject  of  such  large  scope  and  suggestiveness — need  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  gently  drawn  from  point  to  point.  When  we  contrast  the 
style  in  which  Mr.  Gostwick  deals  with  the  theme  with  that  which  Heine 
adopted  in  his  '  Beligion  and  Philosophy  in  Germany,'  just  noticed,  we 
realize  what  is  meant  by  throwing  one's  self  on  the  popular  mind,  and  com- 
pelling its  response  and  sympathy,  and  also  its  intellectual  assent.  Mr. 
Gostwiok  has  intelligence,  power  of  interpretation,  but  he  somewhat 
lacks  the  imagination  needful  to  excite  curiosity  and  response  in  those  who 
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are  not  already  keenly  interested.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  that  is  most 
needed  in  the  kind  of  work  he  has  set  himself  to  do.  It  was  in  this  that 
Carlyle  excelled ;  it  was  hy  this  that  he  sneoeeded  in  exciting  so  much 
interest  in  German  h'teratare  and  philosophy  in  his  earlier  essays.  He 
seized  the  subject  on  the  side  of  human  interest  and  character,  and,  in  a 
word,  lit  it  all  np  with  sympathy  and  biographical  point.  Mr.  Gostwick 
has  been  wise  enough  formally  to  act  upon  this  idea,  interspersing  his 
analysis  and  comparisons  of  the  yarious  systems  with  bits  of  biography ; 
but  these  are  for  the  most  part  too  dry,  cold,  and  sunmiary  really  to  aid 
him  much.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  regard 
his  work  on  this  ground  as  other  than  a  compromise.  Any  one  who  will 
compare  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Gostwick  treats  the  position  and  the  work 
cf  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  then  glance  at  the  section  of  Heine's '  Beli-. 
gion  and  Philosophy,'  devoted  to  that  subject,  will  at  once  see  what  we  mean. 
Mr.  Gostwick  faithfully  passes  in  review  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
that  have  prevailed  in  Germany,  exhibiting  the  main  points  in  which  they 
have  modified  each  other,  or  have  opposed  each  other,  and  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  refinements  of  later  scepticism  do  not  really  touch 
the  spiritual  truths  ni  Christianity.  The  great  points,  as  it  strikes  us,  for 
which  Mr.  Gostwick's  book  will  be  found  valuable  are  these :  (1)  His  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  effect  which  English  deism  had  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
German  Aufklarung,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  was  modified  in  Lessing, 
whose  catholicity  led  him  to  fall  back  on  the  good  points  of  orthodoxy  for 
relief  firom  the  bigotry  of  ultra-rationalism  and  negation,  notwithstanding 
his  intellectual  passion  for  putting  questions,  and  for  having,  as  we  may 
say,  the  grain  thoroughly  threshed  out.  (2)  The  manner  in  which 
Herder's  intuition  and  *  divining'  fJEieulty  enabled  him  to  turn  the  flank  of 
rationalism  by  accepting  some  of  its  positions — even  to  the  extent  of  fore- 
easting  certain  elements  in  later  evolution  theories,  and  yet  recovering  a 
ground  for  the  free  play  of  the  religious  instincts,  in  whose  exercise,  ao- 
oording  to  him,  lie  the  best  proofs  of  the  realities  of  religion  and  revela- 
tion :  a  Christianized  humanism  was  the  result,  which  prepared  the  way 
at  once  for  scientific  method,  and  for  the  romantic,  if  not  for  the  mystical 
school  that  followed.  Herder's  significance  is  thus  great,  though  he  has 
no  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  (8)  The  clear  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Gostwick  brings  out  and  emphasizes  the  fact  of  the  great  gulf  which 
Eant  fixed  between  the  purely  metaphysical  side  of  his  theoiy  and  the  moral 
side,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  affected  the  later  thought  of  Fichte, 
Bchelling,  Hegel,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  But  we  should  not  omit  to  add 
that  many  morsels  of  fine  exposition  are  to  be  found  in  the  passages  on 
Schleiermacher,  Jacobi,  and  other  less  known  names ;  while  the  chapters 
devoted  to  Goethe's  poetic  pantheism,  and  Schillei^s  moralized  dramas 
should  not  be  missed,  even  by  those  whose  interest  lies  more  in  literature 
than  philosophy.  (4)  The  process  by  which  Mr.  Gx>8twick  shows  that  the 
mythical  and  tendency  theories  of  Strauss  and  Baur  were  prepared  for 
by  mingled  threads  in  the  web  of  German  philosophy.  His  arguments 
against  these  destructive  theories  are  very  powerful,  and  some  of  the 
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questions  he  raises  are  unanswerable.  His  contention  that  it  is  wholly 
an  error  to  regard  the  Church  as  established  on  a  philosophy  is  vital,  and  he 
demonstrates  satisfiactorily  that  facts  are  against  both  myth  and  tendency. 
For  the  rest  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  series  of  qnestions  at 
p.  495.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gostwick*8  spirit  is  thronghont  reve- 
rent, and,  if  we  may  speak  so,  so  far  conservative,  that  his  purpose  is 
high,  and  that  his  power  increases  as  he  comes  to  the  application.  On 
the  whole,  the  volume  is  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  a  large  and  growing 
class,  who  need  some  kind  of  check  on  the  fervour  with  which  sceptical 
and  revolutionary  ideas  are  apt  to  be  received. 

Old  Testament  History  of  Redemption.  Lectures  by  Fbakz 
Deutzsoh.  Translated  from  Mannscript  Notes  by 
Sahuel  Ives  Gurtiss,  Chicago.  Edinbnrgh  :  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

This  is  not  an  autograph  of  the  author.  Like  the  lectures  on  '  Messianic 
Prophecy,'  these  are  fall  notes  taken  down  in  class.  They  constitute  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Biblical  theology,  dehvered  to  theological  students 
in  Leipzig  in  1880,  and  have  not  been  published  in  Germany.  They  are 
eharacterized  by  Dr.  Delitzsch's  broad  grasp.  He  does  not  limit  himself 
to  expositions  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Starting  with  the  assumption 
that  the  theological  system  of  the  Bible  is  fundamentally  historical,  and 
that  the  Bible  history  sets  forth  a  gradual  practical  development  of  Gk>d*8 
purpose  of  redemption  which  finds  its  consummation  in  Christ,  he 
deals  with  all  the  historic  materials  which  the  Bible  presents,  and  shows 
their  relations  to  the  promised  Messiah,  and  their  fulfilments  in  Him.  It 
is  indeed  a  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  conducted  on  a 
method  of  severe  historical  science,  and  rational  as  distinguished  from 
mere  unreasoning  belief  or  arbitrary  assumption ;  although  some  may 
doubt  whether  all  the  resemblances  pointed  out  were  really  purposed 
types.  The  exposition  of  the  different  sections  of  the  history  is  remark- 
ably able,  and  the  consensus  to  which  they  all  lead  seems  to  us  impossible 
to  avoid. 

The  Theology  of  the  Neto  Testament.  A  Handbook  for  Bible 
Students.  By  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Van  Oostbrzee,  D.D. 
Translated  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  translation  of  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee*s  summary  of  the  theology  of  the 
New  Testament  first  appeared  in  1870.  We  need  therefore  only  to  call 
attention  to  this  new  edition  of  it,  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  that  it 
has  found  such  favour  with  English  theological  students.  Like  all  the 
author's  works,  it  is  vigorous  in  grasp,  masterly  in  arrangement,  sound  in 
its  orthodoxy,  and  reverent  and  practical  In  its  feeling. 
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The  Theology  of  Consolation :  or,  An  Account  of  Many  Old 
Writings  and  Writers  on  that  Subject,  By  David  C.  A, 
Agnew.    Edinburgh :  Ogle  and  Murray. 

This  a  quarto  yolmne  elegantly  printed.  It  was  at  first  intended  only 
for  private  circulation,  but  the  author  has  now  published  it.  It  consists 
of  two  parts :  first,  an  account  of  writings  treating  of  consolation ;  and 
next  of  writers;  an  introductory  essay  treating  of  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  concerning  consolation.  Mr.  Agnew  thinks  that  the  consola- 
tions of  Christianity  are  held  out  to  believers  as  a  hope  rather  than  as  an 
experience,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  Christ's  salvation  ought  to  be 
rest  and  joy.  The  value  of  the  book,  which  is  highly  CaJvinistio,  consists 
in  the  200  pages  of  short  memoirs  of  eminent  Calvinistio  writers.  As  a 
whole  the  worth  of  the  volume  hardly  justifies  its  pretentiousness. 

Old  Faiths  in  New  Lights.  By  the  Bev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Eev.  A.  B.  Bbuce,  D.D. 
Charles  Higham  :*  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Smith's  fresh  and  thoughtful  book,  of  the 
American  edition  of  which  we  spoke  in  strong  commendation,  in  an 
English  reprint.  It  is  one  of  those  formative  books  which,  gathering  up 
the  oonclusionB  of  advancing  thought,  formulate  them,  and  define  their 
modifying  influences.  Holding  firmly  to  the  old  foundations  of  revealed 
truth.  Dr.  Smith  shows  what  new  forms  of  apprehension  science  and 
study  demand.  No  truths  are  apprehended  alike  in  successive  genera- 
tions ;  the  'old  order  changeth  yielding  place  to  new.'  But  this  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  it  is  demanded  by  the  abiding  authority  of  the 
revelation  of  God.    Books  like  this  are  the  true  conservators  of  faith. 

Outlines  of  PHmitit^e  Belief.  By  Ghablbs  Francis  Ebaby, 
M.A.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

The  school  which  finds  in  comparative  philology  the  key  to  early 
myths  and  legends  of  every  sort  (so  far  at  least  as  the  Aryan  races  are  con- 
cerned) has  of  late  been  somewhat  roughly  criticised.  The  determination 
to  interpret  everything  as  conscious  or  unconscious  allegorizing  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  of  wind,  and  rain,  and 
storm,  has  provoked  a  not  unreasonable  reaction.  The  primitive  Aiyans, 
people  begin  to  think,  can  best  be  measured  by  their  analogues  among 
eristing  tribes  in  the  same  elementary  stage  of  civilization.  The  adora- 
tion of  ancestors  and  of  animals,  the  belief  in  magic  and  in  medicine-men, 
the  unreasoning  idol-worship  which  makes  a  fetich  of  any  object  that  may 
happen  to  arouse  the  slumberiog  superstition  of  the  individual  savage, 
must  all  be  assigned  their  share  in  the  formation  of  primitive  beliefs,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  to  personify  the  mightier  forces  of  earth  and  sky,  and  to  at- 
tribute to  them  quasi-hnman  aims  and  passions.  The  tales  of  travellers,  the 
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ordinary  incidents  of  Hves  which  derived  their  chief  excitement  from  war 
or  from' the  chase,  were  other  elements  again  that  helped  to  build  the  stately 
m3rths  and  the  imaginative  lays  which,  beginning  before  the  Homeric  cycle 
gave  place  at  last  to  newer  forms  of  fancy  in  an  age  when  the  Qestet  of 
Charlemagnes  and  the  *Nibelungen  Ndt  *  were  themselves  survivals  of  a 
remote  antiquity.  Mr.  Eeary,  in  his  very  able  and  tasteful  volume, 
though  admitting  to  some  extent  these  qualifying  circumstances,  is  still 
disposed  to  uphold  the  philological  method  of  interpretation  and  the 
theory  of  nature-allegories  as  the  clue  to  most  of  the  principal  myths ; 
at  all  events,  of  the  Aryans,  whose  conditions  of  thought  must  not,  he 
thinks,  be  too  absolutely  measured  by  the  standard  of  Semitic  races  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Pol3mesian  savages  on  the  other.  First  fetichism — ^the 
worship,  to  begin  with,  of  trees,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  then  the 
gradual  personification  of  their  divinities,  as  dryads,  oreads,  fauns,  or 
river-nymphs ;  next,  nature-worship  of  a  higher  Idnd,  the  worship  of  the 
clear  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  then  the  personification  of  their  powers 
in  the  forms  of  Zens  and  his  whole  Pantheon — these  were  the  elements 
out  of  which  were  developed  the  earlier  Aryan  beliefs,  and  the  myths 
which  were  their  vehicle.  The  cult  of  animals  is  rather  difficult  to  fit  in 
with  this  theory,  and  the  very  general  worship  of  the  serpent  is  not, 
perhaps,  quite  satisfSetctorily  explained  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  the 
B3rmbol  of  the  great  ocean-river  which  wound  round  the  world.  Leaving, 
however,  these  matters  on  one  side — for  in  truth  the  whole  science  of  my- 
thology is  as  yet  only  tentative — ^we  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  grace  with  which  Mr.  Eeary  has  analyzed  the  poetic  myths  of  Hellene, 
Celt,  and  Teuton,  and  evolved  from  them  the  meaning  demanded  by  his 
theory.  The  conception  of  the  Odyssey  in  particular,  as  the  chief  among 
the  many  poems  whose  subject  was  the  voyage  in  search  of  the  Sea  of 
Death  is  singularly  well  worked  out,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  legend,  of  which  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  are  types — the  legend 
whose  scene  is  the  mysterious  western  sea,  of  which  the  early  Greeks 
knew  nothing  but  what  they  gathered  from  Phoenician  traders,  and  the 
legend  which  is  placed  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
their  own^gean,  where  even  the  gods  of  Olympus  are  almost  rationalized 
— ^is  freshly  as  well  as  originally  drawn.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Eeary's 
work  must  be  regarded  as  a  really  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  history 
of  belief  down  to  the  moment  when  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  cult  of  the 
heathen  gods  disappears  in  the  darkness  which[hides  the  mediaeval  practice 
of  witchcraft;  while  as  a  popularly  written  account  of  the  lays  and 
legends,  alike  of  the  Hellene  and  of  the  Scandinavian,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  which  has  ever  been  issued. 

The  Decay  of  Modem  Preaching.    By  J.  P.  Mahafft.     Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Mr.  MahafEy  has  thought  much  about  his  subject,  but  he  has  hardly  a 
right  to  be  so  pessimistic  and  despairing.    The  needs  of  people  change 
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with  time,  uid  styles  of  pieadmig  must  ehange ;  bat  to  efasige  prpiacihiiig 
so  broadly  and  mifoalifiedly  with  decay  in  a  day  that  has  Spnigeon  and 
liddon  et  hoc  genus  omne  is  really  too  mueh,  and  takes  the  efiEect  from 
a  good  deal  of  the  truth  that  Mr.  Mahafiy  utters.  To  oyerstate  a  case* 
especially  in  view  of  infloeneing  people  towards  reform,  says  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  is  far  worse  than  to  understate  it.  While,  then,  we  proceed  to 
give  an  epitome  of  Bir.  Maha£^'s  view,  as  deeming  this  the  best  eourse 
at  onoe  to  Mr.  Maha%  and  to  the  publio,  this  general  indication  of  * 
pervading  weakness  in  Mr.  Mahafi^'s  book  must  be  borne  in  mincL 
Mr.  Mahaf^'s  main  aim  is  to  reclaim  for  the  pulpit  its  old  power,  and  he 
shows  extensive  knowledge,  much  observation,  and  real  critical  sagaei^ 
in  his  manner  of  tracing  out  and  illustrating  the  causes  of  the  '  decay  of 
preaching.'  Generally  put,  these  are  hittoriccU,  $ocial^  and  penonaL 
Among  the  historical  causes,  the  leading  one  is  the  wide-spread  effect  of 
education  and  culture,  often  now  reaching  down  to  *  the  artisan  or  servsnt, 
who  reads  his  newspaper  and  listens  to  the  conversation  of  enlightened 
people.'  There  is  thus  no  longer  a  difference  of  intellectual  level  between 
the  preacher  and  his  audience,  and  the  approach  to  the  spedficaHy  col* 
tured  classes  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  The  truth  of  this  position, 
as  well  as  the  hard  task  set  before  the  preacher,  is  illustrated  by  the 
success  of  missions  over  the  world ;  and  there  is  perhaps  a  touch  of 
latent  sarcasm  in  the  remaric  that  'no  missions  are  attempted,  for 
example,  to  the  Professors  at  the  German  Universities,  though  they  are 
believed  by  evangelical  Christians  to  require  conversion  as  much  as  any 
class  in  the  world.  But  their  intellectual  level  is  too  hi^,  and,  like  the 
Brahmins  in  India,  they  look  with  contempt  upon  the  most  earnest  and 
pious  missionary,  because  they  believe 'he  has  not  thought,  or  is  not 
capable  of  thinking,  as  deeply  on  spiritual  subjects  as  they.'  He  explodes 
the  argument  often  urged  that  the  woiid  was  converted  by  a  set  of 
ignorant  fishermen,  for  *a8  soon  as  the  preaching  of  gospel  began  to 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  Palestine,  the  preaching  of  Chris* 
tianity  was  entrusted  to  another  class  of  preachers.*  Paul  and  ApoUos 
were  something  very  different.  Among  the  social  causes  are  ranked  the 
settled  family  life  of  the  clergy :  '  modem  society  lays  its  shackle  about 
the  preacher,  and  entwines  him  in  a  net  of  conditions  most  unfavourable 
for  his  office.  He  is  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  house  of  glass  in  the  middle 
of  his  people.*  Among  ihe  personal  causes  is  noted  the  tendency  of  the 
cleverer  type  of  young  man  to  eschew  the  pulpit  and  to  turn  to  some 
other  calling,  leaving  the  pulpit  to  be  filled  with  duller  men.  A  congrega- 
tion may  bear  much  firom  a  preacher  of  individuality  and  power— eccen- 
tricity, caprice,  &o. — but  as  soon  as  they  feel  that  a  preacher  is  stupid, 
he  will  generally  fail  to  reach  their  hearts,  or  to  stir  them  to  higher  and 
purer  lives.  •  If  piety  without  ability,  or  piety  without  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, is  very  often  an  unsafe  guide  in  human  affairs,  so  piety  without 
learning  is  seldom  of  much  effect  in  the  pulpit.'  Another  reason  is  *lack 
of  strict  theological  training,  which  is  no  mere  ornament,  but  an  essential 
qualification.*    Mr.  MahafiFy  then  proceeds  to  show  in  what  points  prac- 
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ileal  improvement  is  possible,  and  in  a  yalnable  section,  entitled  *  Defeetiye 
Types,'  deals  with  the  disqaalified  or  inefficient:  first,  the  'Logical 
Extreme,'  then  the  *  Emotional  Extreme,'  next  the  '  Orthodox  Extreme,' 
and  lastly  the  *  Heterodox  Extreme,'  each  of  which  is  treated  with  great 
decision.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Mahaffy  declares  against  the  constant 
production  of  two  weekly  sermons,  as  militating  against  vigonr  and  fresh- 
ness. This  section  should  be  carefully  pondered  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Mahafify  here  discriminates  and  draws  his  analogies  and 
reasons  from  wide  and  sometimes  unexpected  fields ;  he  has  arranged  his 
materials  with  great  dexterity,  and  his  thorough-going  style,  it  is  hoped, 
may  do  something,  notwithstanding  his  hopeless  air,  to  improve  both  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew,  and  render  them  more  efficient  in  their  mutual  rela* 
tions ;  for  if  the  preacher  ought  to  have  earnestness,  the  hearers  ought  to 
have  reverence  and  sympathy. 

Dayi  of  Orace  in  India.  A  Record  of  Visits  to  Indian  Mis- 
sions. By  Henbt  Stanley  Newman,  Leominster.  S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co. 

If  it  be  correct,  as  Mr.  Monier  Williams  says, '  that  a  complete  disinte- 
gration of  ancient  faiths  is  in  progress  in  the  upper  strata  of  society  in 
India,'  it  is  most  important  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fact 
to  ally,  as  far  as  may  be,  evangelization  with  knowledge  and  culture,  so 
as  to  make  it  effective.  India  is  peculiarly  situated  in  this  respect,  and 
wants  very  thoughtful  treatment.  Mr.  Newman,  whose  mission  seems 
to  have  been  taken  with  the  veiy  disinterested  purpose  of  seeing  for  him* 
self  the  work  carried  on  by  the  various  missionary  societies,  and  of 
inspiring  some  degree  of  regard  for  the  special  needs  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Indian  population,  had  it  also  in  view  '  to  enlighten  the 
churches  at  home  about  the  methods  adopted  and  their  results,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  sympathize  more  fully  with  the  workers  abroad,  and  to  be 
able  to  realize  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished.'  He  not  only  succeeds  very  fairly  in  these  important 
practical  matters,  but  he  has  written  a  book  well  calculated  to  be  generally 
interesting.  He  is  observant,  and  is  carefdl  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  one 
point ;  he  passes  from  one  district  to  another,  always  with  the  open  eye 
and  inquiring  mind,  listening  to  what  he  hears,  but  forming  his  own 
conclusions,  and  ready  to  do  justice  to  Ehonds  and  Santals  as  well  as  to 
Hindoos,  Parsis,  and  Mohammedans.  The  book  is  full  of  facts,  and 
written  in  a  wise  and  temperate  spirit,  and  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
style,  and  we  hope  it  may  effect  what  its  author  desires — ^increased  and 
well-directed  effort  where  most  needed  in  India,  and,  as  a  means  to  this, 
deepened  interest  in  the  condition  of  India  in  the  Christian  churches  at 
home. 
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Sermons  on  Special  OccoMona  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey* 
By  the  Late  Abthub  Pembhyn  Stanlet,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.    John  Murray. 

This  volume  contains  four"  groups  of  sermons,  each  of  which,  in  a 
special  way,  afforded  scope  for  the  expression  of  the  lamented  dean's 
diaracteiistic  powers.  First  of  all,  we  have  five  sermons  connected  with 
the  Abbey,  whose  history  and  associations  had  so  great  a  fascination  for 
him.  Here  is  displayed  in  almost  a  unique  manner  his  power  of  making 
the  historical  event,  as  well  as  the  passing  occurrence  of  the  day,  bear  to 
us  the  lesson  of  tolerance  and  charity  which  was  ever  present  with  him. 
*  The  Dedication  of  Westminster  Abbey,*  and  '  The  Coronation  of  Williaza 
the  Conqueror,*  are  very  admirable  specimens  of  a  kind  of  preaching 
which  in  any  hand  but  that  of  a  wise  and  philosophic  man  might  easily 
pass  into  something  too  secular  and  worldly.  The  next  section,  on 
'  Boyal  and  National  Events,*  is  marked  by  all  the  delicacy  and  readi- 
ness of  reference  which  imparted  so  much  of  vivacity  to  all  Dean 
Stanley's  efforts  of  this  kind.  He  could  so  easily  pass  from  one  age 
to  another  in  cuUing  his  illustrations,  that  no  feeling  of  pedantry  was 
conmiunicated  even  when  he  waxed  most  learned.  He  was  so  intent  on 
the  broad  effect — on  emphasizing  the  leading  idea — ^that  everything 
seemed  to  answer  naturally  to  his  need,  and  in  a  sense,  to  come  to  him 
unsought.  The  sermons  on '  England  and  India,'  and  '  The  Betnm  of  the 
Traveller,*  are  in  this  respect  veiy  finished  and  very  suggestive.  The 
next  group  are  really  biographical.  They  consist  of  the  funeral  sermons 
preached  on  distinguished  men  for  several  years  past;  among  them 
those  on  Livingstone,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  Charles  Kingsley,  Sir  John  Hersohel,  Mr.  Qrote,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Princess  Alice,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  great  art  of  the  preacher  in  these  sermons 
is  seen  in  the  skill  with  which  the  more  prominent  facts  in  the 
individual  life  are  made  to  support  and  to  enforce  the  special  lesson ;  and 
not  seldom  the  mode  of  iUustration  is  most  felicitous.  In  this  respect, 
the  sermon  on  *  The  Religious  Use  of  Wisdom'  (Bishop  Thirlwall)  should 
be  especially  instanced.  For  quiet  and  sustained  eloquence  tiiose  on 
Charles  Kingsley  and  the  Bev.  Lord  John  Thynne  are  the  most  note- 
worthy, and  this  is  probably  due  in  great  degree  to  the  strong  personal 
feelings  by  which  they  are  informed.  We  cannot  help  noting  one  Httle 
error  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  sermon  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  where  it  is 
said  that, '  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  earthly  existence  he  stiU 
clung  to  the  Church  of  Scotiand,'  whereas  Carlyle's  family  belonged 
to  the  Secession  Church,  not  a  littie  in  the  peculiar  position  of  which  he 
acknowledges  in  his  *  Beminiscences'  to  have  left  permanent  impressions 
on  his  mind ;  the  description  of  several  of  its  prominent  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors affording  him  room  for  some  of  his  most  effective  sketching.  Of 
the  last  group  of  sermons  on  such  subjects  as  *  Christian  Fraternity,' 

Divinity  in  Unity,'  *  The  Christian  Rule  of  Speech,*  it  may  be  truthfully 
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said  that  we  have  an  Eirenicon,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  points  in  the 
position  of  Nonconformists  Dean  Stanley  did  not  entirely  understand, 
because  it  was  beyond  his  nature  fully  to  sympathize  wiili  the  martyr 
spirit,  unless  in  very  exceptional  conditions.  The  mission  sermons  are 
unique,  alike  for  their  lofty  tone  and  for  the  genuine  enthusiasm  shown 
for  the  cause,  though  it  is  evident  that  for  the  positive  dogmatic  elements 
on  which  the  most  successM  missionaries  have  laid  most  store,  Dean 
Stanley  had  no  sympathy.  But  in  spite  of  some  faults,  which  are  mostly 
negative,  and  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  significant,  as  so  faithfully 
setting  forth  the  spirit  of  the  author,  the  volume  is  one  of  rare,  if  not  of 
unique  interest,  as  the  last  of  many  gifts  which  have  had  their  own 
renuirkable  influence  in  promoting  unity,  and  all  those  courteous  and 
kindly  offices  which  are  of  so  much  service  as  a  preparation  for  the  best 
temper  in  which  Christian  work  can  be  done  in  our  day. 

The  Newer  Griticiam  and  the  Analogy  of  the  Faith.  By  Bobebt 
Watts,  D.D. 

Dr.  Watts,  who  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  General 
Assembly's  college,  Belfast,  has  here  given  us  a  reply  to  the  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith, 
which  excited  a  great  deal  of  controversy  about  a  year  ago.  The  volume 
contains  a  vindication  of  the  traditional  and  orthodox  view  of  the 
Revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel  against 
the  destructive  processes  of  the  *  newer  criticism.'  Readers  will  find  in 
it  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  insidious  poison  which  is  sapping  the 
£uth  of  many  in  the  objective  reality  of  Old  Testament  revelation.  The 
author  is  a  vigorous  controversalist ;  but  the  somewhat  crude  form  of  his 
literary  deliverances  will  fail  to  recommend  their  substance  to  cultivated 
rationalists.  This  is  a  book  for  those  who  are  already  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  accepted  ideas  on  the  subject  rather  than  for  those  who  are 
of  doubtful  mind. 

Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  A  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorneb.  Translated  by  Bev. 
Alfbed  Cave,  B.A.,  and  Bey.  J.  S.  Banes.  Vols.  in. 
and  lY.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  translation  of  Domer's  great  work. 
The  exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  is  completed,  and  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Devil,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Death  considered. 
The  second  part  introduces  the  Christian  salvation ;  the  first  main  division 
includes  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Christ  and  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Christology,  then  of  Substitutionazy  Satisfiiction,  and  finally  of  the 
Exaltation  of  Christ.  The  second  main  division  treats  the  Church,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Spirit :  its  origin,  existence,  constituents,  organization, 
functions,  &c.  The  third  division  treats  of  Christian  Eschatology.  We 
cannot  even  touch  upon  the  manifold  matters  comprehended  in  this  out- 
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Hne.  They  are  disooBsed,  it  is  needless  to  say,  with  great  abiHty,  and 
from  Dr.  Domer^s  well-known  standpoint  of  liberal  eyangelioanism. 
For  a  general  indication  we  must  refer  to  oar  notice  of  the  first  two 
volumes.  Few  wolrks,  even  of  the  great  series  of  which  this  is  the  latest 
issue,  surpass  it  in  ability  and  importance.  It  is  the  chef  WcBwatt  of  ite. 
distinguished  author,  and  will  be  of  immense  service  to  whoever  may 
carefully  study  ii.    It  is  fdU  of  great  and  reverent  thinking. 

The  Sttidenfs  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.  Founded  on 
*  The  Speaker's  Commentary.'  Abridged  and  Edited  by 
J.  M.  FuLusBy  M.A.  In  Six  Vols.  Y(d.  lY.  John 
Murray. 

The  present  volume  comprises  the  Old  Testament  books  from  Isaiah  to 
Malachi ;  that  is,  it  condenses  two  of  the  large  octavo  volumes  of  the 
Speaker*s  Commentary  into  one  small  octavo  volume.  This  is  done  by  & 
compound  process  of  abridgment  and  compression.  The  salient  points 
are  preserved,  but  the  result  of  the  condensation  is  an  annotation  rather 
than  a  commentary.  For  ordinary  uses  of  interpretation  this  is  sufficient. 
It  will  not,  however,  for  scholarly  uses,  supersede  the  larger  commentary. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  blunder  in  our  notice  of  the  lUfit 
volume  of  the  *  Speaker's  Commentary,'  in  which,  by  some  strange  inad- 
vertence, it  was  said  that  Archdeacon  Lee  contended  for  the' earlier  date  of 
the  Apocalypse.    His  argument  conclusively  establishes  the  later  date.- 

The  Pvlpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bev.  Canon  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  M.A.y  and  Bev.  Joseph  Ezell.  Exodus.  Ex- 
position and  Homiletics  by  Bev.  Geobge  Bawlikson,  M.A. 
Homilies  by  Bevs.  J.  OsBy  M.A.^  C.  A.  Goodhabt,  MA., 
D.  YouKGy  B.A.,  J.  Ubquhart,  H.  T.  Bobjohnb,  B.A. 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  latest  Biblical  document 
which  has  received  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  editors  of  the  '  Pulpit 
Commentary  *  and  their  laborious  coa^jutor^.  Professor  Bawlinson  has 
done  his  veiy  important  portion  of  the  work  with  admirable  judgment 
and  learning.  His  introduction  does  not  grapple  with  the  varied  theories 
that  have  been  raised  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  but 
he  does  scatter  to  the  winds  many  of  the  specious  charges  which  are  so 
eagerly  pressed.  By  the  way,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  the  antiquity 
of  Exodus  so  eagerly  contested,  as  if  such  a  finished  work  of  histoiy  and 
law  were  impossible  at  such  an  eady  date,  when  research  has  at  length 
brought  to  light  a  lengthened  poem  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Moses, 
and  a  most  minute  accoimt  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
oppression  in  the  north  of  Syria.  The  sketch  of  the  Egyptian  history 
and  the  s3mohronisms  of  the  Pharaonic  dynasties  with  Biblical  record  are 
very  lucidly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bawlinson;  and  while  he  accepts  the  in- 
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valuable  help  of  Dr.  Brngsob  in  bis  ezbibition  of  tbe  correspondence 
between  tbe  hieroglyphic  and  Mosaic  references  to  Egyptian  life,  he 
rightly  and  iriamphantly  refutes  the  curious  speculation  of  Brugsch  con- 
cerning the  place  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  He  shows  that  the 
Serbonian  Bog  cannot  be  the  Yam  8of  of  the  book  of  Exodus  (1)  because 
the  difficulty  would  stiU  remain^  when  the  Israelites  came  to  the  end  of 
the  tongue  of  land,  which  separates  the  Bog  from  the  Mediterranean ; 
how  did  the  vast  host  come  back  into  the  desert,  or  cross  the  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  in  fact  loses  itself  in  the  said  Bog  ?  (2)  Because  from  the 
moment  of  their  deliyerance  they  would  recklessly,  and  without  any  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  marching  back  into  the  hands  of  their  relentless 
enemies.  The  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  the  passage  of  the  yeritable  sea, 
the  significance  of  the  miracles  and  plagues  and  other  matters,  are  dis- 
cussed with  learning  and  reverent  care.  The  homiletic  suggestions  of 
the  professor  are  very  good,  but  the  '  homilies  *  do  appear  to  us  to  have 
sometimes  the  character  of  piece-work  done  to  order.  Perhaps  the  best 
is  done  with  somewhat  puzzling  materials.  Is  it  wise  to  suggest  to  our 
younger  preachers  many  of  these  themes  as  texts  for  discourse ;  e.g.^  the 
conduct  of  the  midwives?  The  homilies  run  to  an  enormous  length, 
the  whole  volume  containing  no  fewer  than  750  large,  closely  printed 
pages.  The  sermons  of  six  or  seven-  different  writers  necessiuily  differ 
greatly  in  valua;  and  to  comment  upon  &  few  special  discourses  would 
involve  invidious  and  un^Eur  treatment  of  others. 

The  Preacher's  Complete  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Various  Authors.  The  Book  of  Proverbs .^ 
With  Copious  Illustrations.  By  the  Eev.  W.  Harris. 
The  Book  of  Suth.  With  Critical  and  Exegetioal  Notes^ 
By  the  Bey.  Walter  Bazehdale.  The  Book  of  Daniel. 
With  Copious  Notes  and  Indices.  By  T.  Bobinikai,  B.D. 
Bichard  D.  Dickenson. 

There  is  but  little  of  prolegomena  in  the  plan  of  this  commentaiy.  Mr. 
Harris  thinks  that  Solomon  doubtless  compiled  the  chief  part  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  that  chapters  zxv.-zxiz.  *  were  not  copied  out  until  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  last  two  chapters  are  cuBsigned  in  the  book  itself  to 
other  authors  of  whom  we  know  nothing.'  A  conspectus  of  the  para- 
graphs is  given  by  the  editor,  and  the  illuskationB  of  the  separate  sen- 
tences are  by  quotations  from  a  wide  range  of  writers  ancient  and  modem. 
This  gives  a  character  of  strength  and  richness  to  the  work,  and  throws 
striking  lights  upon  these  remarkable  epitomes  of  Hebrew  wisdom.    , 

Mr.  Baxendale  prefaces  his  work  with  a  brief  Introduction  eoncemiog 
the  authorship,  date,  &o.,  of  the  Book  of  Buth.  Each  section  is  introduced 
by  brief  critical  notes.  A  homiletical  arrangement  of  it  follows,  anno> 
tated  in  foot-notes  by  quotations  from  different  writers,  and  gathered  from 
various  schools  of  thought.  Dr.  Bobinson  introduces  less  of  quota- 
tion, but  uses  freely  the  labour  of  his  predecessors.    His  Introduction 
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tonohes  snocineUy  the  great  and  bnming  questions  connected  with  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  which  he  determines  on  the  orthodox  side.  Ezegetical 
notes  on  each  section,  and  its  homiletioal  arrangement  follow.  The 
commentary  is  designed  to  help  preachers,  and  for  this  it  is  adequately 
critical  and  suggestive.  We  have  tested  various  passages,  and  examined 
several  of  the  outline  Honailies.  For  those  who  really  need  such  helps, 
and  they  are  very  many,  it  is  wisely  helpful. 

Notes,  chiefly  Critical  and  Philological,  on  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 
Vol.  II.  By  W.  R.  BuBOBBs,  M.A.  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

This  has  all  the  characteristic  defects  and  excellences  of  the  first 
volume.  It  is  equally  unambitious  in  its  object  and  orthodox  in  its 
exegesis.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  commentary,  but  consists  of  scattered, 
unconnected  notes  on  difficult  passages,  very  unequal  in  merit  and  im- 
portance. It  deals  less  with  historical  and  arclueological  investigation 
than  with  the  text  itself  in  its  coxtect  form  and  primary  granunatical 
sense.  The  emendations  suggested,  though  often  ingenious,  are  dependent 
on  the  Septuagint  version  rather  than  upon  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
original.  We  gladly  admit,  however,  that  the  author  possesses  con- 
sideraMe  keenness  and  subtlety,  which  would  have  enabled  htnr^  to  ac- 
complish &r  higher  and  more  valuable  results  had  he  been  better 
acquaint-ed  with  the  labour  of  others  in  the  same  field.  A  work  furnishing 
so  many  facts  of  the  language,  and  so  many  references  to  parallel  passages, 
will  be  found  helpful  to  the  pure  linguist  and  exegete,  but  is  not  intended 
for  the  general  reader. 

Howrs  with  the  Bible.  Vol.  III.  From  Samson  to  Solomon. 
Vol.  lY.  From  Behoboam  to  Hezekiah.  By  GuNNiKouAir 
Geieib,  D^D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  G^ikie  proceeds  steadily  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan  for 
furnishing  a  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  which  shall  present  the  sacred  story 
in  a  succinct  way,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  lights  that  travel  and 
science  can  throw  upon  it.  History,  travel,  geology,  ethnology,  and 
archaeology  all  contribute  their  discoveries.  The  style  is  popular  and 
vigorous.  Dr.  Geikie*s  reading  is  varied.  He  arrays  his  evidence  skil- 
fiilly  and  his  arguments  effectively.  He  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  authorities  on  ancient  monuments  and  legends.  Dr.  Eitto's 
•  niustrations  of  the  Bible '  did  a  similar  work  for  general  readers  forty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Geikie,  with  equal  industry  and  success,  makes  use  of  the 
vast  additional  materials  which  have  since  accumulated.  Occasionally 
his  impetuosity  needs  a  little  restraint,  as,  for  example,  in  the  prefJEW^e  to 
the  fourth  volume  concerning  Prof.  Bobertson  Smith's  work,  in  which  the 
strong  language  is  in  excess  of  the  argument  The  volumes,  however, 
are  full  of  wise  and  valuable  instruction.  No  student  of  the  Bible  should 
be  without  them. 
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Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East.  Edited  by  Max  Muller.  Vol.  VIII. 
The  Bhagavadgitd,  with  the  Sanatsugdttya  and  the  Anugitd. 
Translated  by  KIshinath  Trimlae  Telano,  M.A.  Vol. 
XII.  The  Satapatha-Brdhmana,  according  io  the  text  of 
the  Madhyandhia  school.  Translated  by  Julius  Eogeling. 
Part  I.,  Books  I.  and  II.  Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts. 
Translated  from  the  Pali  by  J.  W.  Bhys  Davids  and 
Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  Pdtimokkha.  The 
Mahdvagga,  I.-IV.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Conceming  tha  authorsliip  or  age  of  the  £hagayadgit&,  or  Gita,  as  it  is 
£reqnently  abbreyiated,  nothing  is  certainly  known,  and  in  his  long  and 
ingenious  Introduction  Mr.  Telang  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  his  condusionfl 
are  only  individual  conjectures.  Of  the  two  great  national  epics  of  India 
the  MaMbharata  is  one,  and  the  Bhlshma  Parvan  is  one  of  its  sections ; 
of  this  the  Git&  is  a  subdivision.  Whether  it  be  a  genuine  part  of  the 
original  MahAbharata  Mr.  Telang  is  unable  with  confidence  to  decide.  It 
may  have  existed  prior  to  it,  and  have  been  incorporated  with  it.  He 
inclines,  however,  to  think  it  genuine.  He^  thinks  that  the  traditional 
attributions  of  it  to  Vyasa  is  doubtful,  and  that  the  absence  of  a  philoso- 
phical system  in  it  points  to  a  period  *  prior  to  the  system-making  age  of 
Sanskrit  philosophy  * — ^prior,  that  is,  to  the  second  century  before  Christ 
— and  that,  like  the  Upanishads,  the  object  of  the  poem  is  to  discredit 
ritualism  in  worship,  and  to  teach  the  true  Nirvana,  or  absolute  sur- 
render of  self.  The  Sanatsu^atiya  and  the  Anugita  are  episodes  of  the 
Mahabharata. 

The  Satapatha-Brfthmana  is  an  ancient  theological  treatise  of  the 
Hindus,  and  is  not,  Mr.  Eggeling  thinks,  likely  to  excite  much  interest 
outside  a  very  limited  number  of  specialists.  *  For  wearisome  prolixity  of 
exposition,  characterized  by  dogmatic  assertion  and  a  flimsy  symbolism 
rather  than  by  serious  reasoning,  these  WQ^ks  are  not  equalled  an3rwhere ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  the  speculative  vapourings  of  the  Gnostics,  than 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  translators  of  IrensBus,  "  nothing 
more  absurd  has  probably  ever  been  imagined  by  rational  beings.*' '  Not 
a  vexy  prepossessing  characterization  of  his  work ;  nevertheless,  as  Mr. 
Eggeling  says,  it  has  an  important  place  in  the  social  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  India,  and  is  fitly,  therefore,  included  in  this  series.  A  fall  expo- 
sition of  the  position  and  worship  ritual  of  the  Hindu  priesthood  is  given 
in  the  Introduction,  with  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  work  here  translated. 

The  Vinaya  Texts  are  of  greater  interest.  They  contain  the  ritual  of 
the  Buddhist  Samgha, '  nearly  the  oldest,  and  probably  the  most  influen- 
tial, of  all  fraternities  of  monks.'  The  Introduction  attempts  to  explain 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  oldest  rules  and  cere- 
monies of  the  order,  and  to  follow  step  by  step  the  accretions  of  new 
literaiy  work  around  this  older  nucleus. 

It  is  obvious  we  cannot  attempt  either  detail  or  criticism  of  such  works 
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as  these.  We  can  only  record  their  publication,  with  an  expression  of  onr 
great  sense  of  their  importance  in  enabling  ns  to  trace  the  eyolation  of 
thought  in  the  great  religions  systems  of  the  world. 

Kant.     By  William  Wallace,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    Blackwood  and  Sons. 

So  mnoh  has  been  written  of  late  in  exposition  of,  and  commentary 
npon,    the  works  of   Eant,   more    particularly   the  'Eritik  of    Pure 
Beason/  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the 
appearance  of  another  member  of  the  series.    The  latest  is  the  new 
volume  of  'Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers,'  published  by 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  and  edited  by  Professor  Knight  of  St  Andrew's.   The 
writer  of  fhis ;  handbook  has  long  ago  won  his  spurs  in  philosophy, 
and  his  knowledge  of  (German  philosophy  especially  is  known  to  be  exact 
and  profound.    Mr.  Wallace  has  admirably  succeeded  in  rendering  Kant 
in  a  form  that  not  only  makes  the  leading  principles  of  his  system 
intelligible,  but  exhibits  them  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  ocmipel 
comprehension.    We  use  the  term  system,  although  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us 
that  Eant  left  behind  him  no  system,  but  only  threw  out  suggestions 
and  marked  the  true  form  of  philosophic  problems,  because  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  many  systems  in  metaphysics,  while  in  ethics  he 
brought  into  perennial  light  the  true  body  and  substance  of  scientific 
morals.    The  Kantian  thought  has  been  revived  of  late,  because  it  fits  in 
with  the  new  forms  of  the  old  problems  of  metaphysical  research,  and 
provides  a  canon   by  which  we  are   able  to   measure   the    Umits  of 
the  knowable.    While  it  discards  agnostic  theorisings,  it  yet  finds  solu- 
tions— in  some  sense— of  metaphysical  difElculties  that  do  not  attribute  to 
reason  presumptuous  powers  such  as  would  exalt  it  beyond  its  proper 
sphere  and  fanotions.    The  negative  character  of  the  Kantian  thought  is 
indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  been  misinterpreted  and 
misunderstood,  and  has  often  yielded  results  that  were  apparentiy  fiir 
enough  apart  from  the  real  Kantian  spirit.    Mr.  WaUaoe  has  brought 
into  prominence  the  positive^ features  of  the  critical  philosophy,  and  has 
enabled  students  to  see  how  it  relates  itself  to  the  numerous  systems 
of  which,  indirecUy,  it  was  tiie  cause.    For  a  popular  yet  adequate  expo- 
sition of  its  leading  principles,  this  littie  volume  is  likely  to  remain 
without  superior,  if  not  without  rival.    As  usual  with  the  series  to  which 
this  work  belongs,  we  have  a  carefully  compiled  biography,  the  materials 
of  which,  are  drawn  from  the  leading  writers  on  the  life  and  philosophy 
of  the  great  thinker.    The  author,  however,  has  had  access  to  some 
fresh  materials,  and  altogether  he  has  supplied  an  essay  which  both 
biographically  and  philosophically  is  certain  to  take  high  rank. 

The  Science  of  Ethics.    Bt  Leslie  Stephen.     Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

By  any  one  who  has  attentively  read  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  '  History  of 
English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,*  his  general  conclusions  on 
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the  ethical  qnesiion  will  haTO  been  anticipated.  The  real  pressure  of 
thought  in  that  book,  notwithstanding  its  air  of  reserve  and  undogmatio 
tone,  was  distinctly  moral.  Ethical  propositions  finally  lead  up  to  meta- 
physical speculations,  and  metaphysical  speculations  inevitably  involve 
themselves  with  ethics.  High  discussion  of  such  themes  as  '  Fixed  fate 
and  foreknowledge  absolute,*  speedily  involves  freewill ;  and  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  God  under  one  term  or  another  must  be  confronted. 
A  basis  for  ethics  on  the  old-fashioned  ground,  thus  implies  an  ontology, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  should  have  found  it 
advisable  to  extend  his  lines,  if  we  may  speak  so,  to  invalidate  in  detail 
the  ethical  foundations  on  which  later  writers  have  built,  as  he  had  already 
dealt  with  the  metaphysical  assumptions  of  Paley,  and  Butier,  and  Clarke. 
He  is  a  thorough-going  determinist — ^he  holds  that  no  basis  has  been 
established  for  ethics  upon  the  assumption  of  human  freedom.  With  this 
basis,  as  we  have  said,  the  foundations  of  religion  must  go  also ;  a  Divine 
being  must  be  discovered  before  we  can  accredit  any  revelation.  Mr. 
Stephen  must  be  praised  for  his  plainness.  He  does  not  seek  to  evade 
the  results  of  his  own  logic.  Instead  of  God  and  Providence,  we  have 
the  race  and  development ;  individual  hope  is  wholly  bound  up  in  evolution 
and  the  harmonious  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  race.  In  the 
present  work  he  submits  the  whole  group  of  questions  that  circle  round 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  test.  He 
is  a  pure  agnostic  and  utilitarian,  differing  from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Mr.  Herlert  Spencer  only  in  such  points  as  suffice  to  give  an  air  of  in- 
dependence to  his  reasonings  and  iUnstrations ;  but,  as  he  himself  suggests, 
there  are  frequentiy  reminiscences  or  modifications  of  what  have  been 
already  presented  by  others.  Seldom,  however,  have  they  been  given 
with  more  effect,  or  wielded  with  more  compactness  into  a  logical  whole. 
The  book  is  excessively  cold  and  without  atmosphere,  but  that  we  pre- 
sume is  a  criticism  which  Mr.  Stephen  would  anticipate,  and  regard  as 
favourable  rather  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  thesis,  in  a  few 
words,  is  that  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  in  no  sense  intuitive,  or  have 
the  sanction  that  ideal  philosophers  have  claimed  for  them.  They  are 
simply  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  individual  through  ages  to  conform  to 
those  rules  which  experience  has  demonstrated  as  essential  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  pf  society.  Conscious  indulgence  in  those  actions  which 
have  been  found  prejudical  to  the  welfare  or  vitality  of  society  proclaim 
the  immoral  or  bad  man ;  conscious  indulgence  in  those  actions  which  are 
fSEtvourable  to  it  mark  the  good  man.  A  conscience  or  distinctive  moral 
faculty  of  any  kind  is  thus  rejected,  and  man  is  made  merely  a  medium 
of  reflecting  society.  Mr.  Stephen  does  much  to  establish  his  case  at  all 
sides,  with  a  patient  and  self-withdrawn  reserve  which  is  calculated  to 
exert  influence  on  many  minds.  But,  putting  aside  more  refined  argu- 
ments, is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  might  proceed  from  the  best  of 
motives  in  a  course  by  no  means  calculated  to  strengthen  society  ?  Social 
well-being  and  social  progress  are,  after  all,  merely  abstract  terms,  and  as 
Nathaniel  Hawthorn  so  often  urged,  it  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  things 
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what  is  the  '  good  of  the  whole/  While,  however,  Mr.  Stephen  is  an 
agnostic  determinist,  he  is  opposed  to  the  selfish  system.  He  recognizes 
the  complexity  of  motives,  and  has  cunningly  built  up  a  doctrine  of  altm- 
ism,  in  which  he  obtains  something  of  reUef  and  compensation,  and  finds 
points  of  agreement  even  with  philosophers  of  a  very  different  school. 

The  worst  of  this  system  is  that,  while  professing  to  exhaust  all  the 
elements  involved,  it  leaves  some  of  the  most  important  fiAotoTB  *  out  in 
the  cold.*  While  laying  stress  on  '  instincts  and  modes  of  condnot,'  in 
relation  to  social  development,  it  ignores  entirely  the  instincts  and 
necessities  that  are  most  potent  in  the  individual  development,  and  which 
demand  realities  correspondent  to  them.  Hope  and  fiuth,  the  sense  of  a 
future,  and  fear  of  punishment  are  practically  ignored.  The  religious 
instinct  is  just  as  real,  though  less  recognizable  in  its  results,  as  the  social 
vitahty,  if  not  more  so,  and  yet  it  is  set  aside.  Terms  which  are  reaUy  as 
abstract  and  metaphysical  as  those  which  they  supersede  are  pressed 
upon  us  as  though  they  carried  some  supereminent  reality ;  and  while  we 
are  promised  deliverance  from  refined  metaphysical  toils,  closer  thought 
only  shows  that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  them  and  cannot  escape. 
Instead  of  Ood  we  have  the  Bace,  but  what  is  the  Bace  ?  Can  it  be  taken 
and  weighed  and  measured,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  minute  inspection? 
In  seeking  freedom  firom  abstractions,  this  school  only  compels  inquiry  into 
terms  which  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  cover  reaUties,  and  lo  1  the  old 
'problems  recur  with  tenfold  foree.  The  final  result  of  faithful^  analysis 
-brings  us  back  precisely  to  the  old  questions.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
-shown  the  most  thorough-going  determination  and  candour,  and  he  has 
been  as  ingenious  and  versatile  as  he  is  candid.  But  as  he  has  fiuled  to 
take  into  account  the  most  mysterious  elements  in  the  individual  life,  so 
he  has  failed  to  account  for  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  society ; 
both  have  their  roots  in  the  same  spiritual  element,  and  any  explanation 
of  them  apart  from  that  must^be  partial  and  incomplete.  Mr.  Stephen's 
book,  however,  will  mark  a  new  point  in  ethical  discussion,  since  by 
means  of  altruism  he  renders  necessary  new  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
But  these  will  bo  forthcoming. 

A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  EngKsh  Language. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

The  force  of  condensation  can  no  further  go  than  it  has  done  in  this 
literally  indispensable  handy-book  for  every  student  of  our  English  tongue. 
It  is  not  an  abridgment  merely  of  Mr.  Skeat's  larger  work— itself  a  great  ad- 
vance on  Wedgwood — but  an  independent  work  on  a  smaller  scale  arranged 
on  a  new  and  excellent  plan,  by  which  derivatives  are  classed  in  alpha- 
betical order  under  the  prlmaiy  form,  with  cross  references  in  the  places 
where  we  should  naturally  look  for  them,  to  enable  the  student  to  find  out 
this  form  whenever  he  happens  to  be  ignorant  of  it  The  foreign  words 
from  which  the  primary  is  derived  are  carefully  distinguished  from 
others  which  are  merely  cognate,  and  are  translated  only  where  the 
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meaning  Ib  somewhat  different  from  the  English.    Aryan  roots  are  given 
wherever  they  can  be  traced,  and  a  Ml  list  of  them  is  added  as  an 
Appendix.    There  is  no  danger  lest  the  student  of  Mr.  Skeat  should  be 
tempted — as  was  once  a  common  practice — to  derive  at  random  a  good 
old  English  word  from  a  synonym  in  a  cognate  Teutonic  language  really 
of  much  more  recent  origin  —  to  '  bite,*  for  instance,  from  the  German 
heisien — and  as  little  lest  his  teacher  should  allow  him  to  neglect  the 
phonetic  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  oi  all  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  family.    He  will  learn  much  which  will  run  counter  to  his  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  English  etymology,  and  something  which  will  teach  him 
to  be  distmstfrd  of  paradoxical  and  far-fetched  derivations.    '  Belfry,'  he 
will  find,  has  nothiug  to  do  with  '  bells/  though  the  fact  that  bells  were 
tunially  hung  in  the '  watch-tower,*  or  (burg- frit)  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  corruption  of  the  original  word.    On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be 
taught  that  the  old  lexicologists  were  right  in  explaining  <  "Whit- Sunday ' 
to  mean  '  White  Sunday.*    It  was  probably  the  great  christening  day — 
the  Dominica  in  albia — of  the  Northern  Church,  held  at  Pentecost, 
instead  of  at  Easter,  as  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  greater  coldness  of 
the  climate.    At  all  events,  as  Mr.  Skeat  remarks    (with  the  itaUcised 
emphasis  which  he  reserves  for  occaEions  like  those,  or  for  ignoramuses 
who  derive  '  deem'  from  *  doomO*  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic  names, 
hwiia  sunnan-dag  and  hvita  sunntuUigr^  *  are  facts,  though  constantly 
denied  by  the  lovers  of  paradoxical  etymologies.*    We  must  demur,  how- 
ever, even  at  the  risk  of  scornful  italics,  to  Mr.  Skeat's  explanation  of 
'  carnival  *  as '  oamelevamen  * '  solace  of  the  flesh.'  Is  it  not  rather '  removal 
of  flesh-meat;'  levare  being  used  in  its  common  medieval  and  modem 
Italian  sense  of  '  removing '  or  '  taking  away?'  Both  '  camelevamen  *  and 
its  synonym,  '  camisprivium,'  referred,  we  think,  originally  to  the  pre- 
liminary fast  observed  by  the  more  rigid  at  Quinquagesima  as  a  prelude 
to  the  greater  fistst  of  Lent. 
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old  battle-ground  of  lier  earlier  days.  Borne,  already  mistress 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  of  Macedonia  and  Asia,  had  to  fight 
once  more  as  she  had  fought  in  the  days  of  her  kings  and  her 
early  prsetors.     Such  a  struggle  seems  out  of  time  and  oat  of 
place.     Borne  fighting  for  life  at  her  own  gates  in  the  seventh 
centm'y  of  her  being  is  a  picture  which  fixes  our  attention 
mainly  by  its  ^rangeness.     More  than  five  hundred  years 
passed  before  a  Teutonic  enemy  did  on  nearly  the   same 
ground  what  the  Italian  enemy  had  striven  and  failed  to  do. 
The  Goth  6'ntered  Borne  by  the  same  path  by  whicbthe  Ganl 
had  entered  in  yet  earlier  days,  but  by  which  the  Epeirot,  the 
Carthaginian,  and  the  Samnitc  were  destined  not  to  enter.     As 
the  battle  of  Sulla  and  Pontius  reads  like  a  piece  of  the  earlier 
history  of   Borne  moved   some  centuries   onwards,   so  the 
Gaulish  occupation  of  Borne  almost  reads  hke  a  piece  of  her 
later  history  moved  some  centuries  backwards.    We  may 
forget  for  a  moment  the  distinction  between  Celt  and  Teaton 
in  the  general  thought  of  Borne  lying  prostrate  before  in- 
vaders from  beyond  the  Alps.    As  the  last  struggle  with  the 
Samnite  seems  sent, in  the  midst  of  Bome*s  oecumenical  history, 
to  remind  us  that  there  was  an  Italy  older  than  Bome,  so  the 
first  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  the  Gaul  seems  sent,  in  the 
midst  of  Bome*s  earlier  local  history,  to  shadow  forth  a  time 
still  shrouded  in  distant  ages,  when  the  main  dealings  of 
Bome,  for  conquest  or  for  overthrow,  were  to  be  with  the  lands 
beyond  the  Alps.    And,  in  the  long  ages  between  Brennus 
and  Alaric,  such  foreshadowings  seem  given  from  time  to 
time  of  the  change  which  was  to  come.    A  kind  of  chain  is 
formed  by  the  later  Gaulish  invasions,  by  the  inroad  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  the  sight  of  Bome  measuring  her  dis- 
tance from  the  threatening    German  and  the  threatening 
Dacian,  till  we  come  to  the  first  Teutonic  invasions  of  Italy  in 
the  third  century.    Then  at  last  Bome  felt  that  she  needed 
new  defences   against  new  enemies.     The  walls  of  .Servius, 
reared  to  shield  her  from  enemies  at  Veii,  at  FidenaB,  and  at 
Tusculum,  the  walls  which  had  not  shielded  her  from  the 
Gaul  but  which  had  shielded  her  from  the  Carthaginian  and 
the  Samnite,  had  ceased  to  be  defences  at  all.    How  they 
stood  in  the  days  when  the  old  enemies  had  ceased  to  alfi,rm, 
when  the  new  enemies  had  not  begun  to  be  dreaded,  we  see  in 
the  picture  of  Dionysios,*  we  see  in  the  mighty  fragments 

*  iv.  13.  oifK  t^€i  j3e/3atov  fftjuitov  oidiv  tf  Stayvtocrerai  fdxpi  irov  TrpoPaivovtra  t) 
'TTokiQ  tri  iroXtg  iarif  Kai  7r6Bev  apxsrat  ^riKtri  ih'ai  7ruXr{,\  This  exactly  agrees  with 
the  remains  of  the  Ser\ian  wall  lately  brought  to  light  by  the  railway  station. 
When  the  wall  had  houses  built  against  it  on  botli  sides,  it  not  only  lost  all 
military  importance,  but  it  could  not  have  been  seen  at  all. 
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^hich  have  been  lately  bronght  to  light.  Hoases,  buildings 
of  every  kind,  were  crowded  close  against  the  outer  surface  of 
the  wall  of  Servius.  That  wall  in  short  had  ceased  to  serve  any 
military  purpose.  Borne  had  become  an  unwalled  city ;  or 
rather  her  ramparts  had  been  moved  far  away,  and  were  to  be 
looked  for  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  in  Syria.  At  last,  as 
Servius  had  girt  her  with  walls  'to  keep  out  the  Etruscan  and 
the  Sabine,  Aurelian  and  Probus  girt  her  again  with  walls  to 
keep  out  the  Aleman  and  the  Goth.        * 

The  wallfl^which  were  then  reared  are,  we  need  hardly  say, 
the  existing  walls  of  Bome.  The  bricks  and  stones  are  of  all 
dates,  from  the  older  buildings  which  Aurelian  found  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  work  into  his  circuit  to  that  new  piece  of  all 
which  marks  the  breach  made  by  the  liberating  army  twelve 
years  ago.  But,  on  the  left  bank  of  Tiber  at  least,  the  wall  is 
still  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  The  inner  circuit  along  the  river 
side  has  wholly  vanished,  and  in  the  outer  circuit  the  repairs, 
from  the  days  of  Honorius  onwards,  have  been  endless.  No 
building  shows  greater  diversity  in  style  and  material  than 
the  long  line  of  the  wall  of  Bome.  But,  among  all  changes, 
there  has  not  been,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  either  any 
forsaking  of  the  original  line  or  any  general  rebuilding  on  the 
original  line.  Every  siege,  and  Bome  has  seen  many  sieges, 
has  necessarily  caused  some  breaking  down  of  old  work,  some 
building  up  of  new.  But  the  personality,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
rampart  is  unchanged.  Suburbs  have  arisen  beyond  the  wall; 
large  regions  within  the  wall  have  become  void  of  inhabitants ; 
but  Bome  has  not  changed  her  extent ;  the  city  still  reaches  to 
the  wall  of  Aurelian ;  it  does  not  reach  beyond  it.  Beyond 
Tiber  indeed  it  is  otherwise ;  here  the  wall  of  Aurelian  has 
largely  given  way  to  the  wall  of  Pope  Leo.  A  small  part  of 
the  city  which  was  contained  within  the  wall  of  Aurelian 
forms  part  of  the  city  no  longer,  while  a  large  space  which 
did  not  come  within  the  city  of  Aurelian's  day  does  come 
within  the  defences  of  the  last  thousand  years.  If  there  is  a 
Bomulean  and  a  Servian  city,  there  is  a  Leonine  city  also. 
This  last  change  is  significant.  The  part  of  Bome  which  to 
some  minds  soems  to  be  specially  Bome,  the  modern  palace 
of  the  Boman  bishops,  the  church  which,  in  its  modern  shape, 
has  so  largely  usurped  the  honour  of  the  mother  church  on 
the  Coolian,  all  stand  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  true  Bome. 
The  Vatican  and  all  that  it  contains  is  no  part  of  the  Bome  of 
Servius,  no  part  of  the  Bome  of  Aurelian.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
Bome  which  Alaric  and  Genseric  plundered,  no  part  of  the 
Bome  which  Belisarius  won  back  for  her  own  Caesar,  and 
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which  he  guarded  bo  well  against  the  Gothic  besiegers,  vl^ 
strove  to  win  her  back  again  for  a  Teutonic  master. 

Among  all  the  great  scenes  of  history,  earlier  and  later, 
the  memory  of  which  gathers  round  the  wall   of  Aurelian. 
none  stands  out  with  a  stronger  charm  and  a  deeper  interest 
than  the  long  tale  of  the  sieges,  the  captures,  and  the  deliver- 
ances of  Bome  in  the  wars  of  the  sixth  century.     Borne  de- 
fended by  Belisarius  against   Witigis,  won   back    again  It 
Totilas  from  Bessas,  condemned  to  destruction  by  the  hero 
who  had  won  her,  and  saved  by  the  pleading  of  the  hero  who 
had  failed  to  relieve  her — Rome  left  without  inhabitants  -  io 
be  again  won  back  by  Belisarius,  to  be  again  betraj-ed  t:^ 
Totilas — Rome  beholding  the  games  of  her  circus  celebratetl 
for  the  last  time  under  the  eye  of  the    Gothic  king,  and 
presently,  when  Totilas  had  fallen,  beholding  the  entry  and 
the  pious  triumph  of  the  eunuch  conqueror — all  this  done  in 
a  single  reign,  within  a  time  of  sixteen  years,  forms  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  stirring  tales  that  the  chronicler  even  of  Pome 
has  to  tell.     It  forms  too,  in  the  view  of  general  history, 
an  important  part  in  one  of  the  most  instructive  chains  of 
events  that  the  world  ever  saw.     And  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  tale  is  of  the  highest  local  interest,  that  it  brings  out 
many  features  of  the  local  Rome,  as  it  stood  in  that  day,  with 
special  liveliness.     This  last  attraction  is  of  course  largely 
owing  to  the  good  luck  of  this  particular  period,  more  lucky 
than  times  just  before  and  times  just  after,  in  having  found  a 
contemporary  historian  who  knew   how  history   should   be 
written.    We  might  also  add  that  it  has  been  told  afresh  in 
later  times  by  a  modern  writer  who  knew  how  to  use  his 
materials,  who  knew  how  to  tell  his  tale,  and  who  grasped 
both  the  oecumenical  and  the  local  side  of  the  tale  which  he 
was  telling.    Procopius  and  Gibbon  are  alike  exceptional  men 
in  their  several  ages ;  the  earlier  historian  is  as  little  like  the 
ordinary  run  of  writers  of  the  sixth  century  as  the  latter  is 
like  the  ordinary  run  of  writers  of  the  eighteenth.     Each 
soars  above  the  men  of  his  own  time,  though  each  in  a 
different  way.    Procopius  reads  like  a  writer  of  old  Greece 
who  has  lived  on  into  the  days  of  emperors  and  patriarchs : 
Gibbon  reads  Uke  a  writer  of  a  later,  more  careful,  and  more 
critical  age,  who  was  somehow  born  before  his  time.  And  the 
charm  of  both  narratives  naturally  grows  when  they  are  read 
among  the  scenes  which  they  describe.     The  older  and  the 
newer  writer  alike  well  knew  the  ground  on  which  thej^  were 

*  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  22.     Iv  'Pw/iy  dvBphnrov  oldkva  lavaQ,  <iXX*  fpijfiov  airiiv  to 
vapanav  avoXivwr, 
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^\'orking.     Gibbon  knew  it  as  it  had  been  changed  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  twelve  hundred  years  which  had  passed 
since  the  days  of  which  he  was  writing.    But  in  Procopius 
too  the  antiquarian  and  topogi*aphical  spirit  shows  itself  in  a 
way  in  which  it  hardly  could  be  shown  in  writers  much  earlier. 
In  speaking  of  Rome,  Procopius  has  ever  the  past  before  him ; 
he  is  ever  comparing  the  Rome  of  his  own  day  with  the  Rome 
of  an  earlier  day.   We  are  constantly  struck  by  the  references, 
references  not  made  without  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  '  to  the 
men  of  old,'  *  the  Romans  of  old.'    In  the  latter  phrase 
indeed  there  is  no  doubt  an  unconscious  feeling  of  wonder  at 
the  changed  use  of  the  word  '  Roman  *  in  his  own  day.    He 
himself  uses  it  in  two  senses.     In  a  general   military  or 
political  narrative  it  means  any  subject  or  soldier  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  whatever  might  be  his  descent  or  birthplace. 
In  a  local  sense  it  means  strictly  the  inhabitants  of  the  elder 
Rome.    But  the  '  Romans  of  old '  stand  forth  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Procopius  as  something  different  from  either.*     They 
were  the  makers  of  mighty  works,  some  of  which  were  already 
disu3ed  or  even  ruined  in  his  day.    And  few  men  with  so 
keen  an  eye  as  his  both  for  the  present  and  the  past  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  looking  on  Rome  in  its  wonderful 
transitional  period.    Procoxnus  beheld  Rome  when  the  later 
day  had  begun,  but  when  the  older  day  had  not  wholly  passed 
away.     He  saw  the  city  when  the  church  of  Saint  Peter 
without  the  walls  was  still  in  the  glory  of  its  earlier  building, 
but  when  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  still  stood  whole, 
though  despoiled  and  forsaken.    He  studied  the  minds  of  men 
in  a  day  when  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  trusted  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  as  the  sm^est  guardian  of  their  broken 
wall,  but  when  there  were  still  a  few  who  showed  their  secret 
<5linging  to  the  elder  creed  by  striving  to  turn  the  rusty  hinges 
of  the  gate  of  Janus. 

And  there  is  a  third  writer  of  our  own  time  who  deserves  our 
special  thanks  for  the  help  which  he  gives  us  in  calling  up 
the  picture  of  the  Roman  city  at  the  most  striking  moment 
of  its  long  being.  The  work  of  Gregorovius  hardly  touches 
the  aspect  of  Roman  history  with  which  we  had  to  deal  at  an 
earlier  time.  It  becomes  of  the  highest  value  at  the  point 
which  we  have  now  reached.  His  subject  is  the  city  rather 
than  the  state  of  Rome ;  the  general  history  concerns  him 

•  Thus  in  Bell.  Goth.  i.  19,  22  we  have  ol  irdkai  'Pm/ioToi,  oc  iraXrrt  di'Bpburott 
while  in  c.  22.  'Poi/iatoi  throughout  means  the  actual  inhabitantB.  But  in  i.^  29 
^e  have  three  ai'cptg  'PuiftaToi,  one  of  whom  is  directly  after  described  as  avt)p 
IvavpoQ  and  the  other  two  aa  KaviraSoKai  yiyos. 
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mainly  as  it  bears  on  the  immediate  destinies  of  tbe  city. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  general  history,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  say  that,  in  his  zeal  for  the  city,  he  sometimes  for- 
gets the  Empire,  and  that,  as  Finlay  sometimes  undervalues 
the  West,  so  Gregorovius  sometime  undervalues  the  East. 
And  it  is  certainly  misleading  when  he  constantly  applies  the 
name  Greek  to  the  Boman  power  in  the  East,  and  to  tbe 
motley  host  of  every  nation  which  set  forth  from  the  New 
Bome  to  win  back  the  Old.     Such  was  indeed  the  language  of 
the  Goths ;  *  and  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that  such  was 
tbe  langaage  of  the  Goths.    It  shows  that  those  tendencies 
which  in  after  times  gave  a  Greek  character  to  the  East- 
Boman  power,  were  seen  by  men  from  outside  ages  before 
the  Eastern  Bomans  found  them  out  themselves.    But  when  a 
modern  historian,  speaking  in  his  own  name,  adopts  such  a 
way  of  speaking,  it  certainly  tends  to  disguise  both  the  facts 
and  the  feelings  of  the  sixth  century.    Yet,  if  it  is  excusable 
in  any  one,  it  certainly  is  in  Gregorovius.   A  German,  writing 
in  Bome,  with  a  strong  Teutonic  feeling  and  a  strong  local 
Boman  feeling,  he  sympathizes  both  with  the  Goth  and  with 
the  local  Boman  ;  he  has  little  room  for  sympathy  with  the 
transplanted  Bome  of  the  East.    For  the  local  Bome  of  the 
time  we  cannot  have  a  better  guide.    No  one  better  under- 
stands than  Gregorovius  how  to  make  topography  and  general 
history  bear  upon  one  another.    And  this  is  indeed  no  small 
praise. 

In  the  wars  of  Justinian  Bome  was  five  times  taken :  by 
Belisarius,  by  Totilas,  by  Belisarius  again,  by  Totilas  again, 
and  lastly  by  Narses.  AH  the  captures,  all  the  sieges,  have 
both  a  general  and  a  local  interest.  In  personal  interest  the 
central  part  of  the  tale  perhaps  stands  highest.  Belisaiius  and 
Totilas  are  worthy  rivals,  while  we  can  hardly  assign  so  high 
a  place  to  Witigis.  But,  as  a  tale  of  warfare,  the  first  siege, 
the  siege  in  which  Belisarius  defended  Bome  against  Witigis, 
certainly  claims  the  highest  place.  And  it  gives  us  the 
picture  of  Bome  as  she  stood  before  the  war  began,  the  picture 
of  Bome  as  she  was  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gotb, 
before  Goth  and  Boman  had  again  begun  to  strive  for  her  and 
to  destroy  her.  Let  us  then  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  how 
the  elder  Bome  looked  in  the  month  of  December  a.d.  586, 

*  The  East-Bomans  oppeor  in  Gothic  mouths  as  VpmKol  iu  Bell.  Goth.  i.  18, 
L  29,  iii.  2,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  this  was  the  usual  Teutonic  way 
of  speaking.    At  least  we  have  in  our  own  tongue,  in  the  TraTcUer's  Song, 

'  JEtla  we61d  Hunum,  Eorman-rlc  Gotum, 
C/iscre  we61d  Creacum.' 
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when  the  host  of  her  absent  Emperor  by  the  Bosporos 
marched  within  her  walls  on  an  errand  which  was  deemed  to 
be  the  restoration  of  peace  and  freedom  to  a  city  groaning 
under  Gothic  bondage.  It  is  easy  for  ns  to  say,  by  the  light 
of  thirteen  hundred  gears'  experience,  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  Justinian  had  been  satisfied  frankly  to  let  his  Empire 
become  the  Greek  thing  which  his  Gothic  enemies  called  it, 
and  to  leave  the  East-Gothic  power  to  take  root  in  Italy,  as 
the  West-Gothic  power  was  taking  root  in  Spain.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  peace  and  freedom  were  far  more  likely  to  grow  up 
under  a  Gothic  king  than  under  an  exarch  from  Constanti- 
nople. But  no  one  could  have  seen  all  this  with  the  eyes  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Assuredly  no  Boman 
Emperor,  no  Boman  citizen,  was  likely  to  see  it.  Justinian 
saw  in  the  people  of  Bome  subjects  torn  from  his  lawful 
dominion,  subjects  whom  he  was  bound  in  duty  to  recover. 
The  people  of  Bome  saw  in  Justinian  their  lawful  sovereign, 
whose  rule  they  hailed  as  that  of  a  deliverer  from  barbarian 
dominion.  That  the  deliverance  was  wrought  by  a  motley 
host,  not  only  of  Isaurians  and  Cappadocians,  Bomans  by 
virtue  of  the  edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  but  of  barbarian 
mercenaries,  Slaves,  Huns,  anything,  brought  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  no  way  disturbed  this  belief.  The 
local  Boman  had  long  since  reversed  the  teaching  of  his  local 
forerunners— forefathers  we  can  hardly  say ;  it  had  been  held 
for  ages  that  it  was  the  business  of  every  race  but  the  Boman 
to  fight  on  behalf  of  Bome.  And  the  host,  of  whatever 
elements  it  was  made  up,  had  a  leader  of  whom  the  proudest 
days  of  Bome  might  have  been  proud.  If  we  hold  with 
Aristotle  that  the  greatest  general  is,  not  he  who  does  posi- 
tively the  greatest  exploits,  but  he  who  can  do  the  greatest 
exploits  with  a  given  army,  we  must  place  Belisarius  before 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Cassar.  Alexander  inherited  the 
armies  and  the  discipline  of  Philip.  Hannibal  inherited  the 
armies  and  the  discipline  of  Hamilcar  and  of  Hasdrubal. 
CsBsar  inherited  the  armies  and  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
line  of  Boman  kings,  consulsi  and  dictators.  Belisarius  had 
to  make  his  own  army  and  his  own  discipline.  He  was  not  a 
king  like  Alexander ;  he  served  a  jealous  master,  who  spied 
and  thwarted  him  as  the  Senates  of  Carthage  and  Bome  were 
wise  enough  not  to  spy  and  thwart  Hannibal  and  Caesar.  Of 
his  three  great  forerunners,  the  Carthaginian  is  clearly  the 
one  whose  genius  was  most  kindred  to  his  own.  JIach  came 
into  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  strangely  put  together  out 
of  many  barbarous  races,  united  by  no  national  tie,  by  no 
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abstract  zeal  for  a  cause,  but  only  by  that  purely  military 
spirit,  that  spirit  of  personal  duty  and  honour,  which  grows 
up  among  soldiers  who  obey  a  chief  whom  they  feel  to  be  a 
born  king  of  men.  Both  alike  were  great  in  success  and 
greater  in  adversity.  Gibbon  has  well  remarked  that  the  true 
gi-eatness  of  Belisarius  comes  out  most  strongly  of  all  in  the 
campaign  in  which  he  was  able  to  do  nothing.  And  Beli- 
sarius has  two  points  of  his  own  which  mark  him  off  at  once 
from  his  three  great  fellows  in  older  days.  He  was  the  first 
great  Christian  warrior,*  and  he  does  not  dishonour  the 
name.  No  commander  ever  carried  on  war  with  less  of  need- 
less havoc  and  cruelty.  He  was  also  the  first  great  example 
of  loj-alty  to  a  personal  sovereign  as  distinguished  from  a 
commonwealth.  It  was  the  curse  of  the  Roman  power  before 
and  after  him  that,  the  more  a  commander  deserved  confi- 
dence, the  less  could  the  sovereign  afford  to  put  confidence  in 
him.  The  greater  the  merits  of  any  general  who  was  not 
himself  Emperor,  the  more  fear  was  there  that  he  might  set 
himself  up  against  the  Emperor.  There  was  no  such  fear  with 
Belisarius.  He  knew  but  one  rule,  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
his  master  faithfully  and  thoroughly.  He  could  endure  to 
face  at  once  the  suspicions  of  his  master  and  the  scorn  of  the 
Goths,  when  he  chose  rather  to  be,  as  they  put  it,  the  slave 
of  Justinian  than  to  take  the  crown  which  they  offered  him.t 
Such  was  the  man  who  undertook,  and  successfully  under- 
took, to  guard  the  vast  circuit  of  the  Soman  wall  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  men  of  all  nations,  against  a  Gothic  host 
of  thirty  times  their  number. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how,  now  that  serious  and  compli- 
cated warfare  was  to  be  waged  in  Italy,  Rome  at  once  comes 
back  to  her  old  place  as  the  head  of  Italy.  Through  all  the 
campaigns  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Rome  is  the  real  centre 
far  more  than  Ravenna.  One  reason  doubtless  was  that 
events  showed  that  Rome  could  be  more  easily  taken  than 
Ravenna.  But  another  reason  surely  was  that  Rome  after  all 
was  still  Rome.  She  had  gone  through  many  and  wonderful 
changes  since  the  building  of  the  walls  oC  Aurelian  had  de- 
clared to  the  world  that  the  Teutonic  invasions  no  longer 
threatened  only  distant  provinces,  but  threatened  Rome  her- 
self. The  vast  buildings  with  which  Severus  had  loaded  the 
Palatine  hill,  completing  the  process  by  which  the  oldest 

*  This  is  weU  pointed  out  by  Dean  Staulej  ia  the  article  '  BcHsarius/  io  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography. 

t  BeU.  Goth.  ii.  30.  ircir/^orrfc  lif  on  Sij  gi'k  c  ,v9fit^t]  irp6  ri/t  ^a<T(\€fa(  n^v 
cov\iiav  a'tpovfiivoQ. 
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Boman  city  became  the  house  of  a  single  Boman  citizen,, had 
become  well  nigh  useless  within  fifty  years  after  their  building. 
It  was  only  by  fits  and  starts  that  Kome/after  she  was  girt 
with  her  second  defences,  found  herself  the  dwelling-place  of 
her  citizens  who  had  grown  into  her  sovereigns.  Princes  who 
had  exchanged  the  simple  dignity  of  Boman  magistrates  for 
the  diadem  and  trappings  of  Eastern  kings  displayed  their 
pomp  for  the  most  part  on  spots  far  away  from  Bome.  We 
have  spoken  over  and  over  again,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  history,  of  the  way  in  which,  from  the  third  century 
onwards,  a  crowd  of  other  cities  had  supplanted  Bome  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Emperors.  With  Constantine  the  Bome 
which  he  rent  from  Maxentius  was  but  a  halting-place  in  the 
journey  from  York  and  Trier  to  the  other  Bome  of  his  own 
founding.  When  Constantius  came  to  see,  to  wonder,  but, 
like  an  Eastern  despot,  not  to  express  his  wonder,  when  the 
banished  Persian  was  so  struck  with  the  glories  of  the  city 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  its  inhabitants  died  like 
other  men,*  a  whole  generation  had  passed  ^ince  Bome  and 
her  people  had  seen  the  pomp  of  an  Augustus.  When  the 
Empire  had  but  one  lord,  he  ruled  from  Constantinople;  when 
it  had  more  than  one,  he  who  ruled  over  Italy  ruled  her,  first 
from  Milan,  then  from  Bavenna.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  indeed  Bome  did  become  again  for  a  while  an 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  but  chiefly  because  it  supplied  a 
wider  field  than  Bavenna  for  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  last 
Valentinian.  When,  in  the  later  years  of  that  century, 
Emperors  passed  away  not  only  from  Bome  but  from  Italy, 
when  in  form  the  Empire  was  again  one,  but  when  a  Teutonic 
king  was  the  immediate  wielder  of  its  powers  on  Italian  soil, 
the  supreme  Emperor  ruled  at  Constantinople,  his  mighty 
lieutenant  ruled  at  Bavenna.  In  the  days  of  the  first  siege  of 
Justinian's  reign,  it  is  the  lord  of  Constantinople  and  the  lord 
of  Bavenna  whose  hosts  are  striving  for  the  possession  of 
Bome.  Bome  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  Empire ;  but  it 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat 
of  Empire  only  because  the  whole  Empire  of  Bome  had  become 
Bome. 

Still,  with  all  this,  Bome  held  her  place  as  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  if  not  the  seat.  One  head  at  least  she  was ;  and,  if  a 
second  head  had  arisen,  it  held  its  headship  only  by  being 
another  Bome,  an  alter  ego,  a  dojypelgdngei',  of  the  first.     The 

•  Amraianus  xvi.  10.  'Hormisda  .  .  .  interrogatus,  qaid  de  Roma  sentiret, 
id  tantum  sibi  placuisse  [some  read  dhpUciiisse]  aiebat,  quod  didiciEB3t  ibi 
quoqnc  homines  mori.* 
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theory  was  that  Borne  had  in  some  sort  been  split  asunder, 
that  half  Borne  had  been  translated,  that  half  the  Bomans 
had  migrated  to  the  new  Boman  city  by  the  Bosporos.  Bat 
no  such  claims  were  set  up  by  Milan  or  Bavenna.  If  the 
Emperor  dwelled  there  rather  than  at  Borne,  it  was  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  or  of  himself.  But  Bome  was  none  the 
less  Bome ;  she  was  still  the  '  roof  and  crown  of  things ; '  still 
the  home  and  centre  of  Boman  dominion,  the  seat  of  rule,  if 
not  the  seat  of  the  ruler.  Long  after  the  vast  house  on  the 
Palatine  saw  its  master  only  as  an  occasional  guest,  the  absent 
Emperors  still  adorned  their  true  capital  with  buildings,  they 
still  amused  its  people  with  shows.  The  Boman  people  were 
still  fed,  as  of  old,  at  the  cost  of  distant  provinces,  as  long  as 
any  distant  provinces  were  left  to  feed  them.  The  greatness 
of  Bome  during  the  fifth  century  is  indeed  chiefly  shown  in 
the  history  of  her  misfortunes,  both  the  misfortunes  which 
she  actually  underwent  and  the  misfortunes  from  which  she 
was  saved  by  the  valour  of  Stilicho  or  the  wisdom  of  Leo. 
The  consummate  generalship  of  the  Vandal  hero  woro  out  the 
host  of  Badagaisus ;  the  holy  pleading  of  the  Boman  bishop 
turned  away  the  wrath  of  the  yet  more  terrible  Attila.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  Bome  had  to  bear  the  full 
measure  of  wrath  at  the  hands  of  three  successive  barbarian 
captors.  First  came  the  blow  which  was  perhaps  in  itself  the 
lightest,  but  which,  as  being  the  first,  seemed  the  most  fearful. 
Not  only  Bome  herself,  but  the  whole  world,  seemed  to  awake 
to  the  consciousness  of  something  new,  wonderful,  and 
horrible,  when  '  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet  * 
was  heard,  within  the  Salarian  gate.  When  Alaric  entered 
Bome,  the  day  of  Stilicho  was  over,  the  day  of  Leo  had  not 
begun.  But  Leo  was  able  to  do  something  to  soften  the  more 
frightful  blow  which  came  from  the  hand  of  Genseric.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Goth,  who  had  real  wrongs  to  avenge, 
was  a  more  merciful  enemy  than  the  Vandal,  who  came  on  a 
mere  errand  of  plunder.  But  when  Genseric  came,  the  novelty 
and  wonder  of  a  sack  of  Bome  had  passed  away ;  it  was  the 
first  entrance  of  an  enemy  within  the  new  defences  of  Bome 
which  was  the  appalling  fact,  the  hearing  of  which  made  the 
ears  of  men  to  tingle  throughout  the  world.  Augustine  could 
hardly  have  written  another  City  of  God  had  he  lived  to  see 
the  second  and  more  frightful  chastisement  of  the  city  of  the 
Ccesars.  -  And  the  third  blow,  the  sack  of  Bome  by  Bicimer,  a 
blow,  it  would  seem,  quite  as  fearful  as  either  of  the  others, 
has  almost  passed  out  of  memory.  When  Bome,  as  of  old,  in 
the  days  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  was  stormed  by  one  who 
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professed  to  be  a  Eoman  general,  the  mischief  was  really  as 
great,  but  it  had  in  some  sort  another  look  from  the  same 
havoc  wrought  by  an  avowed  enemy.  But  by  that  time  a  sack 
of  Some  had  become  a  common  event,  and  there  were  no  such 
eloquent  pens  left  to  record  the  havoc  done  by  Bicimer  as 
those  which  had  recorded  the  havoc  done  by  Alaric. 

These  fearful  blows  which  fell  on  Bome  help  to  show  the 
greatness  of  Bome.  They  stand  out  in  a  way  in  which  the 
like  sufferings  of  other  cities  do  not.  Though  Bome  was 
ruled  from  Bavenna,  yet  even  the  invaders,  in  their  attacks 
on  (Rome,  showed  that  Bome  was  still  the  true  head  and 
centre  of  the  power  of  which  Bavenna  was  but  the  convenient 
seat.  And,  if  Bome  had,  as  it  were,  to  suffer  for  the  whole 
Empire,  it  was  Bome  which  was  called  on  to  rejoice  in  those 
momentary  abatements  of  suffering  which  in  the  fifth  century 
passed  for  victories.  It  was  at  Bome  that  Honorius  triumphed 
for  the  exploits  of  Stilicho.  It  was  at  Bome  that  he  held  the 
great  festival  when  the  Goth  had  been  driven  back  for  the 
moment,  and  when  the  bright  days  which  had  come  back 
to  the  Empire  were  sung  at  once  by  a  Christian  and  by  a 
heathen  poet.  Prudentiue  bids  the  prince  mount  his  trium- 
phal chariot ;  but  he  bids  him  mount  it  with  Christ  as  his 
companion;  he  bids  him  show  mercy  to  his  captives;  he  prays 
that  the  lives  of  men  may  not  be  thrown  away  in  bloody 
shows  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  a  Christian  prince.* 
Glaudian  sings  as  if  the  name  of  Christ  had  never  been  named 
in  the  ears  of  the  son  of  the  orthodox  Theodosius.  With  him 
the  sovereign  of  Bome  is  still  of  necessity  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods  of  Bome.  For  ages  past  poets  have  used  the  phrases  of 
a  mythology  in  which  no  one  has  believed  for  ages,  as  a 
harmless,  if  meaningless,  piece  of  conventional  machinery. 
But  the  verses  of  Claudiau  must  have  had  another  sound  when 
the  temples  of  the  old  godn  were  still  standing,  and  when 

*  C.  SjmmachQm,  ii.  1122. 

*  Adripe  dilatam  tua,  dux,  in  tempora  famam, 
Quodqae  patri  superest  saooessor  laudis  habeto. 
Ille  urbem  vetuit  taurorum  Bangnme  tingi, 
Ta  mortes  miseronim  hominam  prohibeto  litari. 
Nullus  ia  Qrbe  cadat,  coios  sit  poena  voluptas, 
Nee  sua  virgiDitas  oblectet  caBdibus  ora. 
Jam  8oU$  contenta  feris  infamU  arena 
Nulla  cruentatiB  homicidia  ludat  in  armis, 
Sit  devota  Beo,  ait  tanto  prindpe  digna, 
£t  Tirtute  potens  et  criminlB  inscia  Roma, 
Quemque  dncem  bcllis  sequitur,  pietate  sequatur.' 

For  the  sufferings  of  other  animals  the  Christian  poet,  even  in  this  noble 
passage,  shows  no  sympathy.  The  seventh  line  should  be  compared  \rith  wliat 
goes  before  1091-1101. 
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there  were  still  not  a  few  who  would  have  gladly  worshippe<l 
within  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Arian  Alaric 
set  up  the  heathen  Attalus  as  an  opposition  Emperor  to  the 
orthodox  Honorius.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  wife 
of  Stilicho  brought,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  Zosimos,  the 
curse  of  sacrilege  on  herself  and  on  Rome,  by  daring  to  array 
herself  in  the  sacred  relics  of  paganism,  yet  suspicions  were 
afloat  that  the  son  of  Stilicho  was  designed,  no  less  than  the 
puppet  of  Alaric,  as  a  pagan  candidate  for  the  Empire.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  Bishop  Innocent  himself,  if  he  did  not  allow, 
was  at  least  prevailed  on  to  wink  at,  the  performance  of  certain 
pagan  rites  when  Alaric  stood  for  the  first  time  before  Borne. 
When  men's  minds  were  still  thus  wavering  between  the  old 
faith  and  the  new,  it  was  no  mere  poetic  imagery  when  the 
laureate  of  Stilicho  ventured  to  address  his  prince  iji  words 
which  put  the  new  creed  altogether  out  of  sight.  No  worthier 
comment  on  this  astonishing  passage  can  be  found  than  the 
living  words  of  Dean  Milman. 

The  poet  commemorates  the  victories  of  Stilicho,  the  triumph  of  Houo- 
rius  in  Rome  for  these  victories.  In  the  splendid  verses  on  the  ovation  of 
Honorius,  it  is  no  wonder  iliat  Foj^e  Innocent  finds  no  place.  Claudian 
maintains  his  invariable  and  total  silence  as  to  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  his  royal  mansion  on  the  Palatine  Honorius  looks  down 
on  no  more  glorious  sight  than  the  temples  of  his  ancestors,  which  crowd 
the  Forum  in  their  yet  inviolable  majesty ;  the  eye  is  dazzled  and  con- 
founded with  the  blaze  of  their  bronzed  columns  and  their  roofs  of  gold ; 
and  with  their  statues  which  studded  the  skies :  they  are  the  houBehold 
gods  of  the  emperor.  That  the  emperor  worshipped  other  gods,  or  was 
ruled  by  other  priests,  appears  from  no  one  word.  The  Jove  of  the 
Capitol  might  seeni  still  the  tutelar  god  of  Home.  Claudian  had  wound 
up  liis  poem  on  the  Gothic  war,  in  which  he  equals  the  victory  of  PoUentia 
with  that  of  the  Marius  over  the  Cimbrians ;  he  ends  with  that  solemn 
admonition, '  Let  the  frantic  barbarians  learn  hence  respect  for  Borne.* 

The  times  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  later  than  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Honorius.  That  space  of  sixscore  years  had  seen  great  and 
terrible  changes  in  the  world,  changes  perhaps  greater  and 
more  terrible  in  Eome  than  in  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  save 
those  where  the  Scourge  of  God  descended  in  all  its  might.  If 
Rome  endured  much  that  Eavenna  escaped,  she  at  least  was 
not  as  Aquileia.  The  outward  look  of  Bomo  had  indeed 
changed  less  than  might  have  been  looked  for  after  three 
barbarian  plunderings.  Those  plunderings  had  deprived 
Bome  of  much  of  her  wealth  and  splendour,  as  far  as  wealth 
and  splendour  consist  in  precious  moveable  objects.  What- 
ever could  tempt  the  immediate  greed  of  spoilers  was  carried  oif, 
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and  in  a  general  scene  of  havoc,  some  damage  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  done  to  objects  and  monuments  which  are  not,  and  which 
cannot  be,  carried  off.  The  entry  of  Alaric  had  been  marked 
by  one  of  the  usual  accidents  of  warfare.  A  fire  had  raged  in 
the  quarter  by  which  he  made  its  entry,  and  laid  waste  the 
famous  gardens  of  Sallust.  In  the  valley  between  the  Pincian 
and  Quirinal  hills  we  still  see  traces  of  the  buildings  which 
were  ruined  when  the  Goths  entered  by  the  Salarian  gate, 
while,  true  witness  of  Home's  eternity,  above  these  relics  of 
later  strife  a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  Servius  rises  in  all  the 
majesty  of  its  massive  stones.  It  is  needless  at  this  time  of 
day  to  refute  once  more  the  ancient  slander  which  laid  the 
destruction  of  the  monuments  of  pagan  Rome  to  the  charge  of 
Goths  and  Vandals.    In  truth, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Bom  a  viribus  niit. 

It  was  mainly  at  the  hands  of  her  own  children,  from 
the  first  Christian  Emperor  who  built  a  church  to  the  last 
Pope's  nephew  who  built  a  palace,  that  the  works  of  the  men 
of  old  crumbled  away.  The  work  had  already  begun  in  the 
days  of  which  we  speak.  The  edicts  of  Majorian  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  of  Theodoric  the  Gothic  king,  while  labouring  to 
stop  the  mischief,  show  that  the  mischief  was  already  at  work. 
They  show  that  private  men  had  already  learned,  like  the 
Farnese  and  Barberini  of  later  times,  to  use  the  ancient 
buildings  as  quarries  for  their  own  petty  purposes ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  from  Constantine  onwards,  some  temples  and 
some  other  buildings  had  been  made  a  spoil  of  to  supply 
materials  for  the  earliest  churches.  But  as  yet  havoc  had  not 
gone  very  far,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  Theodoric,  the 
ancient  monuments  were  reverently  preserved  and  repau-ed. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  time  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  pagan  and  the  Christian,  buildings 
stood  side  by  side,  the  elder  indeed  standing  closed  and  for- 
saken, a  speechless  memorial  of  the  past,  while  their  newer 
rivals  stood  fresh  and  crowded,  as  works  reared  for  the  daily 
use  of  the  present.  Rome  had  been,  as  it  were,  converted 
and  baptized  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Gothic  capture.  Till 
that  day  she  abode  as  the  obstinate  stronghold  of  paganism  ; 
since  that  day  she  has  been  pre-eminently  Christian.  Pro- 
copius*  enlarges  on  the  zeal  of  the  local  Romans  for  their  faith, 

*  Bell.  Goth.  i.  25.  He  has  just  spoken  of  the  gate  of  Jantts,  and  adds,  Ivtl  ti 
t6  rwv  XpKfTiavuv  Soyfia,  eimp  rtvtg  dXXoi,  *Pw/*a7ot  cri/Ji^Tav,  Tavras^n^^i  Bvpar 
oifKiri  ovc(  -x-oXffiuvvrfs  dviicKn'ov.  So,  not  long  before  (i.  23),  of  their  reverence 
for  Saint  Peter,  rcvrov  H  top  (iTrorrroXov  ohfiovrai  'Piu/iaTot  Kal  T£9t)va<n  vuiTuiV 
ftaXuna, 
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and  their  special  reverence  for  the  Apostle  who  was  deemed  to 
have  been  the  foander  of  the  local  church.  Pagans  there  still 
were,  as  his  own  story  shows ;  but  they  were  clearly  a  small  and 
hidden  remnant,  a  faint  shadow  indeed  of  that  strong  pagan 
aristocracy  which  had  raised  its  protest  in  the  days  of  Gratian 
and  Theodosias.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Emperor  from  habitual 
residence  at  Bome  had  given  a  littie  renewed  strength  to  an 
old  power,  and  npt  a  little  new-born  strength  to  a  new  power. 
More  than  once  during  the  fifth  century,  the  lioman  Senate, 
so  long  a  mere  tool,  hardly  so  much  as  a  tool,  in  linperial 
hands,  puts  on  again  somewhat  of  its  old  dignity,  and  acts  once 
more  as  an  independent  body  in  dealing  with  successive  in- 
vaders. But,  far  more  than  this,  the  power  of  the  Boman  bishop 
was  daily  growing.  And  as  yet  it  grew  because  it  deserved  to 
grow.  The  first  Innocent,  the  first  Leo,  showed  themselves 
the  true  heads  and  protectors  of  the  Boman  people,  when  but 
little  of  headship  or  protection  was  to  be  had  from  Honorius 
or  the  last  Yalentinian.  But,  at  the  moment  of  purely  mili- 
tary rule  when  we  take  our  survey,  neither  senate  nor  bishop 
counted  for  much.  The  senate  is  hardly  heard  of;  the  bishop 
is  heard  of^  first  as  a  benefactor  and  then  as  a  victim. 

The  errand  on  which  Belisarius  entered  Bome,  and  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  on  that  errand,  form  the  best 
comment  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  came  to  win 
back  Bome  for  the  Boman  Empire,  and  he  came  with  the  good 
will  of  the  local  Boman  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Bome  had 
undoubtedly  little  to  complain  of  in  the  shape  of  actual  op- 
pression under  Gothic  rule ;  but  the  rule  of  the  barbarian 
and  the  heretic  was  oflfensive  to  every  traditional  feeling. 
They  were  therefore  glad  to  be  again  brought  under  the  direct 
rule  of  their  own  Emperor,  even  though  that  Emperor  lived 
far  away  by  the  Bosporos,  though  he  was  himself  of  barbarian 
descent,  and  though  he  could  give  them  deliverance  only  by 
the  hands  of  barbarian  mercenaries.  The  great  Theodoric  was 
gone ;  the  times  of  confusion  which  followed  his  death  were 
favourable  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Imperial  claims ;  Jus- 
tinian could  even  step  in  as  the  avenger  of  the  murdered 
Analasontha.  Negotiations  failed;  war  began  at  once  in 
Dalmatia  and  in  Sicily,  and  Belisarius  the  Boman  consul  won 
back  the  whole  of  that  great  island  to  the  Boman  dominion, 
and  put  aside  his  yearly  magistracy  in  recovered  Syracuse. 
Naples  was  won  by  arms ;  Bome,  at  the  bidding  of  her 
bishop  Silverius,  invited  the  deliverer,  and  Belisarius  entered 
the  city  without  a  blow,  as,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time,  the 
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restorer  of  peace  and  freedom.  He  entered  by  the  Asinarian 
gate,  the  majestic  entrance  now  blocked,  hard  by  the  mother 
church  of  Eome,  and  then  hard  by  the  dwelling  of  her  bishops. 
He  entered  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  of  every  nation, 
but  men  whom  his  genius  had  brought  under  perfect  discipline, 
and  who,  if  they  cared  not  much  for  Eome  or  her  Emperor, 
cared  not  a  little  for  Belisarius.  As  he  marched  on,  the 
Gothic  garrison  marched  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate  on  the 
great  northern  road.  Bome  was  now  held  to  be  again  free, 
though  a  scoffer  might  have  said  that  the  freedom  consisted 
only  in  the  exchange  of  a  Teutonic  for  a  Slavonic  master.  In 
any  case,  it  was  a  freedom  which  had  to  be  defended  by  arms, 
but  by  the  arms  of  those  who  were  Bomans  only  in  the  sense 
of  being  soldiers  of  the  Boman  Emperor.  It  had  been  for 
some  ages  understood  that  Bomans  in  the  local  sense  were 
not  to  tight ;  that  was  the  duty  of  their  allies  and  subjects. 
The  Isaurian,  the  Lombard,  the  Hun,  the  Goth  himself,  if  he 
took  the  pay  of  Caesar,  might  all  fight  for  Bome,  and  they 
counted  as  Bomans  while  so  doing.  To  watch  was  the  utmost 
which  could  be  demanded  of  the  privileged  citizens  of  the 
local  Bome.  And  there  was  soon  enough  both  of  watching  and 
of  fighting  when  Witigis,  the  chosen  king  of  the  East-Gothic 
nation,  came  to  win  back  the  place  which,  whatever  else  it 
was,  was  at  least  the  greatest  city  of  the  East-Gothic  dominion. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Boman  commander  were  fixed  on 
the  Pincian  hill,  the  hill  of  gardens,  part  of  the  region  which 
had  lain  outside  the  wall  of  Servius,  but  which  had  been  taken 
within  the  wider  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  palace 
of  the  Pincii  had  given  its  name  to  the  hill,  as  the  palace  of 
the  Laterani  had  given  its  name  to  the  church  of  the  Boman 
bishops ;  and  from  that  palace  Belisarius  watched  over  the  city 
and  the  people  whom  he  had  delivered.  With  some  effort  of  the 
imagination,  we  can  call  up  the  sight  on  which  he  looked  down ; 
by  mentally  reviving  this  and  supplying  that,  we  can  form 
some  conception  of  Bome  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Belisarius. 
Except  beyond  the  river,  the  circuit  of  the  citjr  was  then  the 
same  as  it  now  is ;  not  a  few  buildings  which  then  stood 
still  stand ;  but  the  general  aspect  has  changed  in  everything ; 
even  the  buildings  which,  ancient  then,  have  lived  to  be  far 
more  ancient  now  have  altogether  changed  their  relation  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  later  buildings  which  have  sprung  up 
around  them.  One  special  change  has  taken  place.  Parts  of 
the  city  which  were  then  thicfly  inhabited,  the  Aveutine, 
Coelian,  and  Esquiline  hills,  have  stood  desolate  for  ages, 
though  the  last  change  at  Eome,  one  of  the  greatest  in  her 
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long  history,  is  now  again  tarning  part  of  the  forsaken  region 
into  dwelling-places  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  site  of 
the  papal  city,  the  city  of  the  Benaissance,  though  taken  within 
the  wall  of  Aurelian,  though  guarded  by  that  wall  even  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  had  not  wholly  lost  the  ancient 
character  of  the  Field  of  Mars.  Where  now  a  few  monuments 
of  Imperial  times,  where  one  or  two  fainter  traces  of  the  days 
before  Emperors  were,  still  show  themselves  among  the  thick 
mass  of  houses,  palaces,  and  churches  of  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  both  those  still  surviving  monuments,  and  a  crowd  of 
others  which  papal  havoc  has  swept  away,  still  stood,  com- 
paratively at  least,  free  and  unencumbered  by  meaner 
structures.  No  Corso  had  yet  stretched  its  narrow  length 
across  the  plain,  as  if  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rival  the  majesty 
of  the  Marble  Way  of  Palermo.  The  true  road  of  Flaminius, 
still  free  and  open,  led  the  way  between  the  great  works  on 
either  side  to  the  true  gate  of  Flaminius.  The  column  of 
Marcus  rose  not  then  in  solitary  grandeur ;  the  temple  and 
the  arch  of  the  best  of  pagan  rulers  still  stood  to  group  be- 
fittingly  with  the  soaring  record  of  the  Marcomannic  war. 
And  be  it  Mars,  be  it  Neptune,  be  it  the  pious  Antoninus 
himself,  in  whose  honour  rose  that  stateliest  of  Boman  porticos 
which  formed  the  grandest  feature  of  the  whole  group,  though 
worship  and  sacrifice  had  ceased  within  its  walls,  though  the 
doors  of  its  cella  never  turned  on  their  hinges,  yet  the  mighty 
columns  were  not  imprisoned  within  the  dull  wall  of  a  building 
raised  for  the  receipt  of  custom.  The  rotunda  of  Augustus 
may  or  may  not  have  still  contained  his  ashes  ;  it  had  at 
least  escaped  the  desecration  of  our  days;  sport  and  buffoonery 
kept  in  their  lawful  homes,  and  had  not  thrust  themselves 
into  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire.  The  rotundn 
of  Agrippa  had  not  yet  been  thought  of  as  the  burying- 
place  of  kings;  it  had  not  ^et  been  thought  of  as  the 
church  of  All  the  Saints.  If  it  ever  was  the  temple  of  All 
the  Gods,  that  use  had  passed  away ;  if  it  simply  discharged 
some  duty  in  connexion  with  its  founder's  baths,  that  duty  it 
doubtless  discharged  still.  Bome  at  the  coming  of  Belisai*ius 
still  kept  and  enjoyed  her  ancient  and  beloved  luxury;  the 
aqueducts  still  poured  their  precious  streams  of  health  and 
refreshment  into  the  vast  piles  of  Titus  and  Antoninus,  of 
Nero  and  Constantine,  and  into  those  whose  names  are 
happily  coupled  by  the  poet  of  the  fifth  century — 

Qnae  Agrippa  dedit,  vcl  ille  cujus 
Bustum  lialmaticBB  vident  Saloua?/*' 


*  Sidonias  Apollinaris,  Carmen  xxiii.  467. 
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It  was  not  then  needful  to  cross  the  Hadriatic  to  study  the 
works  of  Jovius,  as  Jovius  bade  them  arise.  The  massive  pile 
of  Diocletian's  brickwork  still  stood  untouched  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Esquiline ;  no  presumptuous 
hand  had  as  yet  been  laid  on  the  vast  columns  which  he  had 
taught  at  Borne  as  well  as  at  Spalato  to  do  the  work  which  he 
first  taught  columns  to  do.  And  the  baths  which  Agrippa  gave 
must  still  have  kept  their  old  splendour.  The  Vandal  king  of 
the  fifth  century  must  have  spared  the  gilded  bronze  tiles 
of  the  Pantheon,  as  they  were  still  there  for  a  Roman  Emperor 
to  plunder  in  the  seventh.*  The  theatre  of  Pompeius,  the 
circus  of  Domitian,  still  stood  in  their  own  jn-esence,  not 
merely,  as  in  a  figure,  stamping  their  outline  only  on  the 
buildings  of  modem  times.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus  had  not 
been  changed  into  darksome  dens  below  and  a  flaunting 
palace  above,  and  somewhat  more  was  left  of  the  stately 
amphitheatre  of  Taurus  than  the  fragments  which  still  look 
out  from  the  home  of  the  new  legislature  of  Italy.  A  crowd 
of  other  mighty  buildings  which  have  now  been  swept  away 
were  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  still  half- open  space 
where,  among  streets  of  which  Bologna  and  Verona  would 
indeed  be  ashamed,  we  now  light  on  nothing  better  than 
the  dull  palace  of  some  mushroom  prince,  or  the  gaudy 
church  of  some  saint  bearing  titles  as  modem  as  the  honours 
of  Boman  princedom.  But  as  the  eye  of  the  Christian  warrior 
ranged  from  the  Pincian  hill  over  the  city  at  his  feet,  he  saw 
beyond  the  city  two  objects  which  showed  that .  a  mighty 
change  had  begun,  a  change  which  might  indeed  speak  to 
the  heart  either  of  the  Christian  or  of  the  warrior.  On  the 
site  of  the  pleasure-place  of  the  worst  of  pagan  princes,  out 
of  the  materials  of  bis  works,  had  arisen  the  greatest  temple 
of  a  new  faith ;  and  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  most  honoured 
of  his  successors  had  become  one  of  the  fortresses  which 
Belisarius  had  to  guard.  Beyond  the  walls,  beyond  the  river, 
on  ground  which  formed  no  part  of  the  city  of  those  days,  on 
the  spot  where  the  outlying  Vatican  hill  overhung  the  fields 
of  Nero  by  the  Tiber,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  had  arisen 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Nero's  circus ;  and  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
had  become  a  military  outpost  of'Bome  which  her  defenders 

*  Sec  the  account  of  the  plunderings  of  Constans  the  Second,  as  recorded  by 
Anastasius  in  Mnratori,  iii.  141 ;  Panlns  Diaconus,  v.  11 ;  Gregorovios,  ii.  158. 
One  might  hardly  have  recognized  the  Pantheon  in  the  description  of  Anastasius : 
*  Ecclesia  beataa  MarioB  ad  martyres.*  Paul  is  more  distinct :  *  Basilica  beatas 
BiarifD,  qute  aliqnando  Pantheon  vocabatur,  et  conditum  fnerat  in  honorem 
omnium  deorum,  et  jam  ibi  per  concessionem  superiorum  principum  locus  erat 
omnium  martyrum.'  In  Ammianus  xvi.  10,  the  Eotunda  is  already  *  Pantheum, 
velet  regio  teres,  speciosa  celsitudine  fomicata.' 
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would  soon  Lave  to  guard  against  the  fiercest  onslauglit  of 
her  besiegei-s. 

In  the  picture  which  Claudian  sets  before  Honorius  of  the 
splendid  objects  on  which  he  is  to  look  down  from  his  home 
on  the  Palatine,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  temples  of  the 
new  religion  hold  no  place.  And  it  is  certain  that  any  one 
who  looked  from  the  Palatine  in  the  direction  in  which 
Claudian  bade  Honorius  to  look  would  not,  in  the  davs  of 
Honorius  or  for  some  time  later,  have  looked  down  on  any 
Christian  churches.  But  even  in  the  days  of  Honorius, 
Christian  churches  of  no  small  splendour  and  no  small  fame 
liad  already  arisen  on  the  soil  of  the  local  Eome.  Eccle- 
siastical tradition  carries  up  the  history  of  several  Boman 
churches  to  a  date  earlier  than  Constantine,  and  their  ex* 
istence,  though  not  their  continuous  existence,  while  uncer- 
tified, is  undoubtedly  possible.  In  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
churches  of  some  size  and  architectural  pretcusion  certainly 
£tood  ready  to  be  destroyed  when  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
put  forth  their  edict  against  the  faith.  But  Home,  even  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  specially  pagan 
•city  of  the  Western  world ;  and,  whatever  truth  may  lurk  in 
the  stories  of  Pudens  and  Clement,  we  may  doubt  whether 
Herculius  found  any  such  stately  buildings  to  overthrow  in 
Borne  as  Jovius  certainly  found  in  Nikomedeia.  It  is  a 
jspeaking  fact — it  shows  how  cautious  even  an  Emperor  had 
lo  be  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire,  the  spot  where 
the  old  traditions  of  Senate  and  People  still  lingered — that 
Constantine,  in  providing  places  of  worship  for  his  fellow- 
bel: overs,  did  not  venture  to  build  them  either  in  the  more 
populous  or  the  more  venerable  parts  of  the  city.  Rome's 
forum,  Rome's  Capitol,  were  left  to  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome. 
Of  the  churches  of  Constantine  one  only  was  built  within  the 
walls,  and  that  was  built  close  within  the  walls  on  ground 
which  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  as  his  own  private  estate. 
He  gave  his  wife's  house  on  the  Coelian,  the  palace  of  the 
family  of  the  Laterani,  to  found  a  church  and  an  official 
dwelling  for  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  church  of  the  Saviour, 
in  after  days  the  church  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  the  church 
which  still  boasts  itself  to  be  the  mother  and  head  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  of  the  world,  arose,  as  the  first  public 
sanctuary  of  the  new  faith  in  the  city  which  we  still  cannot  call 
Christian  Rome.  Honorius  and  Belisarius  alike  might  have 
looked  on  its  long  rows  of  columns  and  arches  leading  up 
through  the  broad  arch  of  triumph  to  the  apse  which  then 
aud  for  ages  after  held  the  patriarchal  throne  of  the  world. 
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Beyond  the  walls,  the  brother  apostles  of  whose  lives  and 
ileaths  Eome  boasted  had  each  received   the  tribate  of  a 
chnrch  bearing  his  name.     From  the  Ostian  gate  and  the 
pyramid  of  Cestius,  long  colonnades  had,  by  the  days  of 
Belisarias,  fenced  in  the  Ostian  way  on  either  side,  forming 
the  stateliest  of  approaches  to  the  basilica  of  Saint  Paul.*^ 
No  wonder  that  the  gate  which  opened  on  this   splendid 
avenue  had  cast   aside  its  mere  worldly  and  geographical 
title,  and  had  already  taken  the  name  of  the  apostle,  f    And 
on  the  slope  of  the  Vatican  hill  a  temple  arose  which  was 
destined  to  be  more  famous  than  either.     On  the  spot  where 
tradition  placed  the  crucifixion  of  the  special  apostle  of  Bome, 
Constantino  called  into  being  the  church  which,  five  hundred 
years  later,  was  to  become  the  crowning-place  of  his  Western 
successors.    From  the  Pincian  height  Belisarius  could  look 
out  on  the  mighty  pile  of  the  old  Saint  Peter's.    The  earliest 
churches  of  Bome  were  indeed,  in  their  external  architecture, 
poor  rivals  to  the  pagan  temples  which  they   supplanted. 
They  were  indeed  all  glorious  within ;  but  the  skill  of  Lucca 
and  Pisa  had  not  yet  taught  mankind  that  what  was  all 
glorious  within  might  be  made  all  glorious  without  also. 
While  the  dark  celhi  of  the  temple  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  stateliness  of  columns  and  capitals  and  friezes  where 
gods  and  heroes  seemed  to  live — while  the  splendour  of  the 
basilica,  its  columns  which  had  so  well  learned  their  new  con- 
structive lesson,  its  walls,  its  apse  blazing  with  all  the  living 
glory  of  imperishable  mosaic,  were  all  alike  hidden  within  the 
fence  of  bare  and  unenriched  walls  of  brick — the  votaries  of 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  might  look  with  scorn,  as  an  eyesore 
in  sesthetic  eyes,  on  the  strangely  planned  pile  which  was 
growing  up  in  Nero's  fields  in  honour  of  an  obscure  pro- 
vincial who  had  died  a  slave's  death  at  Nero's  bidding.    As  yet 
no  cupola,  soaring  or  spreading,  no  massive  lantern,  square 
or  octagonal,  sprang  from  the  centre  of  any  Christian  church ; 
no  tall  tower  rose,  stage  upon  stage,  to  contain  the  bells 
which  were  to  summon  men  to  Christian  worship.    The  lines 
of  the  church  were  as  flat  and  horizontal  as  those  of  the 
temple,  and  their  flatness  was  unrelieved  by  those  tributes 
of  the   subsidiary  arts  which  made  the  flat  lines  of  the 
temple  a  thing  of  beauty.    Yet,  even  without,  the  old  Saint 
Peter's,  with  its  pillared  portico  rising  on  its  steps,  with  the 
vast  length  of  its  walls  and  the  two  stages  of  its  double 
clerestory,  could  not  have  wholly  lacked  a  certain  majesty. 

*  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  4  :  arod  tic  dxpi  ig  rbv  veiav  ^iriKOVtra  Ik  r^c  iroXf wf, 
t  irvXif  y  JUavXov  tov  airwrroXov  inwwfiog  in  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  4. 
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And  when  the  threshold  was  passed,  the  long  lines  of  column 
after  column,  thick  set  in  four  ranges,  the  central  space  still 
keeping  the  horizontal  entablature  of  Paestum  and  Athens, 
while  the  arches  of  Spalato  lurked  in  the  recesses  of  the 
fui'ther  aisles,  must  have  burst  upon  the  eye  as   something 
with  which  the  interior  of  no  pagan  building  could  compare. 
Not  yet  raised  to  its  highest  glory,  not  yet  tlie  spot  which 
saw  the  crowning  of  Charles  and  Otto,  the  church  of  Saint 
Peter,  the  great  suburban  church  of  Eome,  the  Westminster, 
the  Saint  Ouen,  the  Saint  Augustines,  of  the  Eternal  City,  wa* 
already  a  place  of  worship  and  pilgi-image  for   the   world. 
It  was  a  place  which,  along  with  its  fellow  beyond  the  Ostian 
gate,  had  become  so  venerable  in  the  ejes  of  men,  that  no 
thought  of  greed,  no  necessity  of  warfare,  even  during  the  long 
struggles  of  the  Gothic  war,  ever  led  the  Arian  besiegers  to 
lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  u^on  these  buildings  or  their  treasures. 
In  the  wars  of  the  sixth  century  the  house  of  Saint  Peter  of 
the  Vatican  had  supplanted  the  house  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol 
as  the  place  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  when  the  warriors  of 
Bome  came  back  from  victory.    When  Narses  at  last  for  a 
moment  freed  Italy  from  Teutonic  invaders,  the  victorious 
eunuch,  soldiers  and  senators  around  him,  made  his  way  by 
a  new  path  of  triumph,  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius,  beyond 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  to  lay  his  bloodless  thank-offerings  on 
the  altar  and  tomb  of  the  patron  apostle.* 

But  besides  the  great  basilicas  of  Gonstantine,  a  crowd  of 
other  churches  had  sprung  up  in  and  about  Bome  before  the 
days  of  Honorius.     Some  of  them  must  have  already  put  on 
somewhat  of  an  air  of  antiquity  in  the  days  of  Belisarius.    The 
first  Imperial  convert  had  dedicated  his  head  church  of  all  to 
the  Saviour  only,  and  on  his  other  churches  he  had  bestowed  the 
names  of  the  two  apostles  who  were  believed  to  have  hallowed 
Boman  ground  by  their  martyrdom.    Others  soon  followed ; 
the  Mother  of  Christ  had  already  temples  raised  in  her 
honour  when  Claudian  was  still  haranging  about  Jupiter  and 
the  Penates  in  the  ears  of  the  perhaps  astonished  son  of 
Theodosius.     The  Liberian  basilica  had  arisen  before  the 
coming  of  Honorius ;  it  had  arisen  in  a  second  guise  before 
the  coming  of  Belisarius.    The  long  ranges  of  its  mighty 
Ionic  columns  still  stretched  in  unbroken  majesty  from  the 
eastern  portal  to  the  western  altar.      The    long   line    of 
mosaics  above  the  columns  were  still  perfect ;  no  destroy- 
ing Pope  had  yet  broken  through  those   glorious  ranges, 
seemingly  with  the  express  purpose  of  man-ing  the  most 

*  Anastasias  in  Muratori,  i.  132. 
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li^onderful  effect  of  horizontal  length  to  be  seen  witliin  the 
walls  of  any  building.     The   other   Saint  Mary  beyond  the 
Tiber  was   already  in  being.     And,  as  the  pontiffs  of  the 
iwelfth  century  did  not  forstall  the  havoc  of  ihe  sixteenth, 
ihe  rebuilding  of  that  day  has  most  likely  left  to   us  the 
general  effect  of  a  building  second  only  in  its  own  class  to 
its  fellow  on  the  Esquiline.    And  just  within  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  by  the  point  where  he  had  found  that  the  remains 
of  the  elder  amphitheatre,  the  amphitheatre  of  the  camp, 
could  be  turned  to  his  purposes  of  fortification,  where  the  Ses- 
fiorian  palace  lay  under  the    shadow  of  the  vast  Claudian 
And  Neronian  aqueducts,  the  canonized  mother  of  Gonstan- 
tine  had  built,  in  honour  of  her  own  special  object  of  devotion, 
that  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  of  which  papal 
Lavoc  has  still  left  us  a  few  walls  and  columns.    But  Roman 
devotion  was  already  taking  a  wider  range  than  that  paid  to 
the  persons  and  objects  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  Saviour  Himself,  His  Mother,  His  Apostles,  the  instru- 
ments of  His  passion.     But,  in  taking  that  wider  range,  a 
marked  local  feeling  showed  itself.     Christian  Eome  would 
be  at  least  not  less  Roman  than  pagan  Rome.    Christian 
Eome  had  now  her  own  fasti,  her  own  records  of  her  own 
worthies.     She  had  Prudentius  to  sing  their  praises,  while 
Claudian  sang  the  praises  of  the  elder  gods.    Even  in  the 
time  of  Honorius,  churches  had  already  begun  to  arise  to  the 
new  local  worthies  of  Rome,  the  bishops,  the  deacons,  the 
virgins,  the  warriors,  and  the  physicians,  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  Christ,  and  who  were  beginning  to  supplant  in 
Roman  reverence  the  elder  worthies,  the  consuls  and  praetors 
and  tribunes  who  had  given  their  lives  only  for  Rome.     Still 
Rome  did  but  exchange  one  set  of  worthies  for  another.    It 
was  long  before  any  church  in  Rome,  or  beneath  the  walls  of 
Rome,  bore  the  name  of  any  holy  person  who  had  not  some  local 
'Connexion  with  Rome  herself.*    Even  within  the  inner  circle, 
60  to  speak,  of  the  Christian  company,  Rome  kept  her  special 
reverence  for  those  two  apostles  whom  history  and  tradition 
•connected  with  her  own  soil.   The  Italian  day  of  Bolisarius  was 
over,  Narses  was  already  ruling  as  exarch,  when  two  other 
apostles.  Saint  Philip  and  Saint  James,  took  possession,  as  . 
representatives  in  some  sort  of  the  whole  apostolic  college,  of 
the  church  which  still  specially  bears  the  apostolic  name.     But 
both  Belisarius  and  Honorius  might  have  visited  the  holy 

*  This  is  the  remark  of  Gregorovius,  i.  262.  We  have  largely  drawn  on  him 
for  the  history  of  the  local  charches.  Anastasius  is  of  coarse  the  main 
authority. 
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places  of  not  a  few  of  the  new  worthies  of  Borne,  Boman  everr 
one,  bv  the  place  either  of  his  birth,  of  his  life,  or  of  his  death. 
The  virgin  Agnes  was  already  honoured  on  the  Nomentane 
way,  though  the  glorious  basilica  which  now  bears  her  name 
belongs  in  its  present  shape  to  a  day  later  than  Belisarius. 
The  round  building  hard  by,  where  the  fierce  daughter  of 
Constantine  and  wife  of  Gallus  has  somewhat  strangely  won 
the  honour   of  saintship,  ah-eady,   in   all  the  grace   of  its 
columns  and  its  mystic  pictures,  covered  her  body  along  with 
that  of  the  wife  of  Julian,  the  younger  Helen.      And  no 
Pope  or  Emperor,  no  Goth  or  Vandal  king,  no  leader  of 
Lombard   or  Hunnish    mercenaries,   would   in    those    days 
have  deemed  it  a  worthy  and  artistic  deed  to   steal  the 
tomb  which   formed  the    centre   of    the  whole    desi^,    to 
carry  it   home    to    his  own   house,   to    number    it    in   his 
own  museum,  to  ticket  the  stolen    goods  as  an   example 
of  his  own  *  munificence.*     The  infallible  thief  who  did  that 
piece  of  sacrilegious  burglary  belonged,  not  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  to  the  nineteenth.    An  older  name  in  Roman  hagio- 
logy,  one  whose  name  was  long  before  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  Clement  the  fellow- worker  of  apostles,  was  not  yet  honoured 
with  the  lovely  church  whoso  beauty  the  diligent  efforts  of  a 
ruthless  successor  of  his  own  name  have  failed  wholly  to 
destroy.  But  deep  below  the  present  church  of  Saint  Clement, 
we  may  see  the  columns  and  the  paintings  of  the  church 
which  was  his  in  Belisarius'  clays,  as,  deep  below  that  again, 
we  could  lately  see  the  sloping  seats,  the  area,  the  vaulted 
roof,  of  the  mysterious  house  of  Mithras.    Beyond  the  walls, 
Lawrence  the  deacon,  Sebastian  the  tribune,  had  already 
their  holy  places,  but  even  the  elder  part  of  the  gieat  Lauren- 
tian  basilica  had  not  taken  its  present  shape  in  Belisarius*^ 
day.      Still    less    had    the    veteran    officer  of   Maximian'H 
army  been  changed  into  the  young  Apollo,  whose  form,  like 
those  of  Susanna  and  our  mother  Eve,  has  so  often  given 
Christian  painters  a  dearly  prized   excuse  for  faUing  back 
into  the  naked  forms  of  paganism.    His  truer  likeness  may 
be  seen,  wrought  in  the  undying  mosaic,  in  a  church  which  had 
arisen  between  the  days  of  Honorius  and  those  of  Belisarius. 
The  unlucky  Empress  Eudoxia,  unlucky  alike  in  what  she  did 
and  what  she  suffered,  had  given  Rome  the  one  imperial  gift 
of  her  age,  when  the  chains  of  Saint  Peter  were  revered  in 
the  church  which  looks  down  on  the  baths  and  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Titus.     There  those  who  can  turn  away  from  the 
modern  statue  which  gives  the  spot  its  modern  fame  to  look 
on  the  noblest  ranges  of  columns  which  Rome  can  show^ 
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may  see  also,  on  the  left  hand,  the  form  of  the  holy  captain  as 
he  seemed  to  the  men  of  days  nearer  to  his  own.  A  little 
later  in  the  same  century  Eome  did  indeed  see  a  church 
reared  whose  whole  history  has  been  foreign  to  her  soil.  The 
Vandal  Eicimer,  spoiler  of  Rome,  built  in  her  old  Suburra 
a  church  in  honour  of  a  Sicilian  virgin  ;  and  Saint  Agatha  of 
the  Goths,  disfigured  indeed,  but  keeping  her  ancient  columns, 
now,  in  her  new  character  of  patroness  of  an  Irish  college, 
shelters  the  heart  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  Presently,  under  the 
foreign  rule  of  Odowakar  and  Theodoric,  churches  began  to 
bear  the  name  of  scriptural  personages  who  had  no  connexioit 
with  Eome.  The  mighty  round  of  the  protomartyr  arose  on 
the  Coelian,  to  be  in  after  times  adorned  or  disfigured  by  tha 
likeness  of  all  the  forms  of  torment  which  faithful  men  had! 
undergone,  or  were  deemed  to  have  undergone,  for  the  namej 
of  Christ.  And  where  Peter  was  honoured  with  so  high  a. 
place  along  with  his  brother  in  apostleship,  it  was  deemed 
that  he  who  was  his  brother  alike  in  apostleship  and  in  the 
flesh  should  not  go  without  honour  also.  In  Theodoric's 
day,  alongside  of  the  great  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  arose  the 
first  church  of  Saint  Andrew  which  Eome  beheld.*  And  just 
before  Belisarius  set  forth  on  his  errand,  one  church  was 
built,  lowlier  and  less  famous  than  some  of  its  fellows,  but 
which  as  distinctly  marks  an  epoch  as  the  Lateran  basilica 
itself.  Hitherto  no  temple  of  paganism  had  been  changed  as 
it  stood  into  a  temple  of  Christianity.  And  no  temple  of 
Christianity  had  yet  ventured  to  thrust  itself  into  the  central 
home  of  the  old  faith  and  the  old  traditions.  Claudian 
was  so  far  right  when  he  called  on  his  hero  to  look  down  from 
the  Palatine  on  pagan  memorials  only.  From  the  oldest  hill 
of  Eome  Honorius  could  not  look  down  on  any  holy  place  of 
his  own  worship  in  the  Eoman  forum  or  along  the  Sacred 
Way.  And  if  Honorius  on  his  visit  saw  no  such  sight,  so 
neither  did  Theodoric.  But  now  the  last  daring  step  was 
taken  which  proclaimed  that  the  life  of  pagan  Eome  had 
passed  away  from  her  most  venerable  centre.  Belisarius  came 
in  time  to  see  the  work  of  Pope  Felix  in  all  its  freshness.t  On 
the  road  between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  arch  of  Severus, 
between  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  the  basilica  where  the 
fame  of  Constantino  had  supplanted  that  of  Maxentius,  the 
temple  which  that  fallen  prince  had  reared  to  a  Eomulus,  not 
the  mythical  founder  but  his  own  son,  a  smaller  round  than  that 

•  See  Gregorovius,  i.  303. 

t  Anastasias  (i.  127)  seems  speciaUy  to  mark  the  site.  **Hic  fecit  basili- 
cam  sanctorum  Cosmre  et  Damiani  in  loco  qui  appellatur  via  sacra,  juxta  tem- 
plum  XJrbis  Romop." 
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of  Agrippa  on  tbo  Field  of  Mars  or  of  Saint  Stejjhen  on  tbe 
Coeliau  hill  became  the  vestibnle  of  a  church  built  to  com* 
memorate  two  physicians  from  Arabia,  who  had  died  for  their 
faith  at  the  bidding  of  Maximian.  The  church  of  Cosmas 
and  Damian  stands  in  the  first  rank  among  the  Soman 
churches  on  account  of  its  noble  mosaic,  living  with  all  the 
gkill  of  times  from  which  the  traditions  of  a  older  school  of 
art  had  not  passed  away.  But  it  is  yet  more  important  as  the 
first  Christian, church  built  in  the  very  centre  of  old  Home, 
the  first  Christian  church  to  which  a  house  of  pagan  vrorship 
not  only  yielded  up  its  spoils,  but  made  the  more  thorough 
sacrifice  of  itself. 

This  work,  finished  perhaps  a  few  years  before  the  coming  of 
Belisaiius,  was,  as  it  were,  the  setting  of  the  final  seal  to  the 
change  of  Rome  from  a  pagan  into  a  Christian  citj'.  It  was 
for  a  city  freed  from  all  stain  of  heathen  worship  that  the 
first  great  Christian  captain  was  to  wage  his  warfare.  Bat  if 
Eome  was  now  freed  from  all  stain  of  heathen  worship,  she 
was  far  from  being  empty  of  all  memorials  of  heathen 
worship.  It  was  not  now  as  it  had  been  in  Yalentinian's 
days.  In  his  reign  of  universal  toleration,  if  Saint  Peter  had 
won  his  place  on  the  Vatican,  Jupiter  still  kept  his  place 
on  the  Capitol.  The  altar  of  Victory  still  received  its  old 
offerings  in  the  senate-house,  and  Valentinian,  orthodox 
Christian  as  he  bore  himself  in  his  own  person,  did  not 
scruple,  as  head  of  the  Roman  state,  to  receive  his  iuvestitiure 
as  the  official  chief  of  the  elder  Roman  creed,  hi  his  day 
Prastextatus,  friend  of  Julian,  built  the  temple  of  the  Twelve 
Gods  in  the  forum,  a  pagan  temple  younger  than  the  oldest 
Christian  churches.  But  Justinian  was  far  away  indeed  from 
being  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  old  gods  of  Rome;  and  assu- 
redly neither  he  in  his  orthodoxy  nor  Theodoric  in  his  heresy 
could  have  allowed  the  building  of  a  new  house  of  Jupiter  or 
Quirinus.  Still  no  ruler  of  Rome  had  as  yet  systematically 
destroyed  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  elder  worship.  Some 
temples  had  undoubtedly  yielded  up  their  columns  to  the  use 
of  the  new^  Christian  buildings.  But  all  the  columns  of  the 
churches  were  not  taken  from  older  buildings,  and,  when 
they  were,  it  was  not  commonly  from  temples  that  they 
were  taken.  A  glance  at  the  old  basilicas,  above  all  an 
examination  of  those  churches  which  were  built  on  the 
sites  of  temples,*  will  show  that  the  columns,  when  not 
made    for  the   church,   were  most    commonly   taken    from 

*  See  especially  Saint  Mary  in  CoEmcdin  and  Saint  Nicolas  in  Carcere. 
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•some  other  builclings,  and  not  from  temples.  Not  a  few 
•churches,  the  Laceran  itself  for  one,  were  built  on  the  sites  of 
houses  given  for  that  purpose  by  their  owners,  and,  if  those 
owners  chose  to  give  the  columns  of  their  courts  to  the  use  of 
"the  new  sanctuaries,  we  cannot  deny  their  right  to  do  as  they 
would  with  their  own.  Without  at  all  saying  that  no  temples 
had  perished,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  there  had  as  yet  been 
no  general  destruction  of  temples.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  lesser  temple  of  the  Sun  still  stood  hard  by  the 
new  home  of  Eome's  defender  on  the  Pincian.  And  its  greater 
fellow,  the  work  of  Aurelian,  whose  scanty  fragments  still 
strike  us  with  amazement  at  theii*  vastuess,  still  rose  on  the 
-tnlge  of  the  Quirinal,  over  the  traces  of  that  elder  wall  which 
its  founder  had  supiJanted  by  the  vaster  circuit  which  Beli- 
j^arius  had  to  guard  against  the  Goth.  And  high  on  the 
Capitoline  steep  still  stood  the  very  hearth  and  home  of  the 
old  creed,  forsaken,  plundered,  shorn  of  many  of  its  orna- 
ments, but  still  untouched  in  the  essence  of  its  fabric. 
Another  Claudian  mi;:;ht  have  called  on  Belisarius  as  well  as 
on  Honorius  to  look  to  'Jove's  eternal  fane'  as  still  the  'roof 
iind  crown '  of  Eoman  buildings.  While  the  churches  were 
still  flat,  towerless,  domeless,  while  the  picturesque  military 
"towers  of  a  later  age  were  still  unknown,  the  lordliest  and  the 
loftiest  i)iles  in  Eomo  were  still  the  vast  mass  of  the  amphi- 
theatre below,  and  the  pillared  front,  long  and  low,  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  above.  Or  if  they  had  a  rival,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  double  temple  looking  down  on  forum  and  am- 
phitheatre, where  the  columns  of  Hadrian's  rearing  still 
fenced  in  the  vast  walls  of  which  we  see  only  the  naked  brick- 
work. The  temple  of  Eome  herself  and  of  the  goddess  whom 
the  founder  of  her  Empire  looked  on  as  his  ancestress  still 
crowned  the  Vatican  height  in  all  the  grandeur  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  imperial  architect.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  any  of  the  temples  of  the  forum  had  as  yet  been 
fiwept  away  or  wantonly  broken  down.  One  vast  pile  indeed, 
the  temple  of  Peace,  still  stood  as  a  shattered  ruin ;  but  it 
had  been  shattered  by  the  powers  of  nature  ages  before ;  and, 
strange  as  it  was  that  no  restoring  hand  had  been  stretched 
out  to  raise  it  up  again,  neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Christian — 
though  Goth  and  Christian  were  now  one — could  be  made 
xinswerable  for  its  overthrow.*  Janus,  by  its  side,  kept  his 
old  place ;  indeed,  a  few  old  believers  were  still  left  who,  when 

•  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  21.    IvravBa  yap  vtj  o  rtig  Eipi^njc  wwf  Kfpavv6^riT0Q  ytvdftB' 
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the  siege  began,  thought  it  their  duty  to  try  once  more  to 
open  his  gate."    Saturn,  Vespasian,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren, 
Vesta  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  still  kept  their  old  guard 
around  the  basilica  of  Julius.     The  nation  of  statues  of  which 
Cassiodorus    speaks  t   had    lived    through    the    plunder    of 
Genseric ;  Domitian  and  his  horse,  tempting  bronze  as  they 
were,  still  stood  there  for  Procopius  to  commemorate.  I     But 
the  images  of  the  gods  had  now  at  least  no  open  woi&hipporB, 
and  their  temples  stood  as  empty  memorials  of  the  past. 
Jupiter  Best  and  Greatest  had  endured  to  see  the  gold  cut 
from  his  doorways  ;  and  his  own  bronze  substance,  less  lucky 
than  the  Flavian  tyrant,  had  been  sent  into  exile  at  the  New 
Bome.§     But  his  walls,  his  columns,  were  still  untouched; 
it  would  even  seem  that  part  of  the  gilded  tiles  of  his  roof 
still  survived  to  give  the  city  on  which  he  looked  down  the 
still  proud  name  of  Golden  Eome.||      And  the  highest  of 
Eoman  works,  the  special  home  of  Boman  pride  and  Eomau 
cruelty,  still  stood,  like  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  untouched  but 
useless.  Since  the  martyrdom  of  Telemachos  U  man  no  longer 
slaughtered  man  in  the  arena  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre ; 
but  fights  of  beast  with  beasts,  and  even  of  beasts  with  man, 
survived  to  be  at  once  censured  and  endured  by  Theodoric 
and  Cassiodorus.*"     But  what  humanity  could  not  do  was 
done  by  the  growing  poverty  of  the  times.     Under  Theodoric 
the  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  had  become  rare  even  in  Borne; 
in  the  days  of  Belisarius  we  hear  no  mention  of  them.     The 
games  of  the  circus  went  on ;  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
when  Eonie  was  again  under  Gothic  rule,  Totilas  the  Gothic 
king  took  his  seat  as  patron  of  the  immemorial  sports  in  the 
old  spot  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine.     But  of  the 
shows  of  the  amphitheatre  we  hear  nothing.     Elsewhere  we 
hear  that  buildings  of  the  kind  were  already  crumbling  away, 

•  Bell.  Goth.  i.  25.  aXX'  »V  ravTy  ^t)  ry  noXiopKig^  rtvig  rf)v  vaXautv^  oiftau 
S6Kav  Iv  vtp  txotTfc  lyKexftfni'iatn  ^iiv  aurAg  avoiyvvvai  XaBpa^  ov  fdvroi  wmTo- 
vaotv  icTxwTav,  nXijv  ye  it)  otrov  fti)  »c  aWi'jXaQy  liiittp  to  jrpoTtpov  pfftvKtvat  roc 
Ovpac- 

t  *  Populas  copioEsimns  Btatnarium.'   Yar.  vii.  13. 

{  See  the  wild  story  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  8.  Bat  the  witness  to  the  existence 
of  the  statue  is  distinct.  The  statue  was  placed  iiri  riii;  I'c  to  KawtTwXtov  ^tpwffnQ 
avo^oVt  tv  ^i^i^  Ik  ri/f  ayopOQ  ivTaWa  Iovti^  iKoq  to  Aofunavov  CtjXovtra  Ig  roce 
Tou  xpovov. 

§  Greg.  i.  191. 

II  Genseric  carried  off  only  half.    Bell.  Vaud.  i.  5. 

ir  See  the  well-known  story  in  Theodoret  v.  26,  which,  like  the  commentfl  on 
the  contests  with  beasts,  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  verses  of 
Prudcntius  quoted  above. 

**  See  the  memorable  letter  of  Theodoric  to  Maximus.  Cassiodorus,  Tar. 
T.  42. 
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or  that  it  was  found  convenient,  as  was  so  often  done  in  later 
times,  to  turn  them  to  military  uses.  * 

But,  while  it  is  well  to  remember  how  little  the  Eome  of 
Belisarius  had,  as  compared  with  the  Eome  of  the  barons,  the 
Eome  of  the  popes,  or  the  Eome  of  our  own  day,  changed 
from  the  Eome  of  the  early  Empire,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Eome  was  still  essentially  a  decaying  city.  It  had  lost 
its  old  place  and  its  old  wealth ;  and  the  natural  consequences 
were  already  felt.  The  edicts  of  successive  emperors  and 
kings,  ordering  the  repair  of  the  ancient  monuments  and  for- 
bidding any  damage  to  be  done  to  them,  of  themselves  show  the 
dangers  to  which  those  monuments  were  exposed.  But  the 
point  is  that  there  had  as  yet  been  no  systematic  destruction 
of  the  Eoman  buildings.  Much  had  doubtless  perished ;  the 
three  takings  and  plunderings  had  carried  off  much  and  had 
destroyed  much;  by  impoverishing  and  desolating  the  city 
they  led  indirectly  to  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the 
monuments.  The  point  is  that  it  is  only  indirectly  that  they 
led  to  it,  that  the  ancient  buildings  were  not  destroyed  by 
Goths  or  Vandals,  and  that  the  Eomans  themselves,  the 
real  destroyers,  had  done  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  work 
in  the  days  of  Belisarius.  Though  the  Goths  did  not  destroy 
the  statues  which  stood  around  the  mole  of  Hadrian,  it  was 
their  presence  that  led  to  their  destruction.  Hardly  more  direct 
was  the  effect  of  theii*  dealings  with  the  aqueducts.  In  the 
siege  of  Witigis,  the  besiegers  cut  the  water- j)ipes  as  a  measure 
of  offensive  warfare ;  +  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did  any 
damage  to  the  aqueducts  themselves  as  works  of  building. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  loss  of  the  water-supply  are 
graphically  described,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  was  something  more  than  immediate.  It  changed 
the  habits  of  the  Eoman  city  in  one  important  respect,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  indirectly  it  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  aqueducts  as  buildings.  Works  which  had  become  useless 
were  no  longer  cared  for  or  kept  up.  But  that  any  Goth 
wantonly  destroyed  anything  for  the  sake  of  destruction  is  an 
assertion  which  lacks  all  proof.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  later 
in  the  war,  Totilas  thought  of  destroying  everything;  but 
he  did  destroy  nothing.  He  thought  of  sweeping  away  Eome, 
as  a  memorable  act  of  vengeance,  as  the  Greek  enemies  of 
Thebes  had  once  swept  away  Thebes,  as  the  Greek  enemies 
of  Athens  had  once  wished  to  sweep  away  Athens.    But  he 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Spoleto.    Bell.  Goth.  iii.  23. 
t  Bell.  Goth.  i.  19.    The  aqueducts  are  attributed  to  ot  voKai  avOptairot, 
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Tvas  turned  from  his  purpose  by  that  noble  letter  of  Belisariiis, 
which  stands  as  a  model  of  correspondence  between  two  Ligh- 
minded  enemies,  each  of  whom  could  admii-e  the  greatness 
of  the  other.    His  only  act  of  direct  destruction,  his  breach- 
ing of  the  walls,  was  a  measure  of  purely  military  precau- 
tion.    But  the  first  coming  of  Totilas  none  the  less  marks  :i 
«tage  in  the  fall  of  Eome.     For  forty  days,  a  faet  to  be  ever 
borne  in  mind,  Rome  stood  defenceless  and  empty.     No  man 
•dwelled  within  the  ruined  walls;    wild    beasts    roamed  at 
pleasure  through  the  streets.*      Those  who    came  together 
after  such  a  strange  break  in  the  life  of  the  city  could  hardly 
have  been  the  same  Roman  people  as  before.  Totilas  indeed,on 
Lis  second  entry,  came  no  longer  with  thoughts  of  destruction, 
but  as  a  king  after  the  order  of  Theodoric,  reigning  as  the 
shepherd  of  his  people,  and  presiding,  like  the  old  Caesars,  at 
their  darling  games  of  the  circus.t    But  he  had  none  the  less 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  life  of  Rome ;  he  had  none  the  less  Las- 
tened  another  stage  of  her  downfall.     It  was  thus,  in  this 
indirect  way,  that  the  wars  of  Belisarius,  "Witigis,  Totilas, 
Narses,   did,    like    the    captures    by  Alaric,   Genserie,  and 
Ricimer,  though  to  a  far  greater  extent,  help  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome.    By  the  wars  of  this  time  Rome  was  imix)- 
Terished,  desolated,  left  for  a  moment  without  inhabitants; 
brought,  in  a  word,  as  low  as  a  city  can  be  brought  which  is 
not  utterly  swept  away.    Decay  now  fast  set. in;  and  decay 
brought  with  it  destruction.      A  speaking  memory  of  the 
•change  is  supplied  by  the  only  monument  which  Rome  tan 
ehow  of  the   age  which  next  followed  that  of  Belisarius. 
When  the  exarch  Smaragdus  thought  good  to  honour  the 
tyrant  Phocas  after  the  manner  of  Trajan  and  Marcus,  he 
•could  only,  like  a  modern  Pope,  steal  a  column  from  some 
decaying  building,  and  set  it  up  1o  receive  the  statue  of  his 
master.     And  indeed,  if  Smaragdus  could  have  reared  such 
a  pillar  as  those  of  the  elder  princes,  the  murder  of  Maurice 
and  his  children  could  hardly  have  been  wrought  on  the 
storied  column  to   match   the  tale  of  the  Dacian  and  the 
Marcomannic  war. 

*  Procopius  (BeU.  Qoth.  iii.  22)  witnesfics  that  ibo  city  was  left  Tpij/ioc  rtt 
irapuirav :  tlie  more  graphic  details  come  from  the  continuator  of  Coant  Mar- 
cellinus,  §  47.  '  Post  quam  devastatioiiem  xl.  aiit  amplius  dies  Boma  fuit  ii^ 
desolata  ut  nemo  ibi  hominum  nisi  bestiie  morareutur.*  The  zoology,  or  perhaps 
rather  the  grammar,  is  odd. 

+  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  37.  ayCuni  rbv  iinrtKip  Oeactiftivo^,  Compare  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  iv.  22  of  his  works  of  restoration,  which  leads  to  Procopius*  character 
of  the  Romans,  their  love  for  their  city,  and  their  preservation  of  its  antiquities. 
ai'$p«orruiV  fiaXtara  iruvTiiiv  Miijftfig  iliJ^icv  pXoTruXi^fg  'Vufitnoi  royxoycvoiv  oiTfi, 
irtpitTTtWetv  re  ra  Trarpia  iravra  kqi  ciacio^toGai  Iv  ciroi'fy  kx^vaiv^  owwc  ti)  ^i]hv 
•dfayi^tirai  'Pw/ii;  rov  iraXaiov  Kooftov, 
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But  there  was  one  department  in  which  throughout  this 
time  decay  and  repair,   destruction  and  restoration,  went 
hand  in  hand.    Eome  was  five  times  taken  during  the  single 
reign  of  Justinian ;  the  earlier  captures  from  the  days  of  her 
foundation,  alike  at  the  hands  of  foreign  enemies  and  of  her 
own  citizens,  hardly  reach  a  higher  tale.     So  many  revolu- 
tions, following  BO  fast  on  one  another,  involved  no  little  aliko 
of  plucking  down  and  of  huilding  up  in  the  way  of  military 
works.     It  has  been  well  said  that  the  walls  of  Bome  are  th& 
monument  of  Belisai-ius.     Aufelian  had  begun,  Frobus  had 
finished,  the  work  of  fencing  in  Bome  with  a  wall  which  took 
in  all  the  ground  that  had  practically  become  part  of  the  city, 
but  which  lay  outside  the  almost  forgotten  wall  of  Servius. 
They  worked  into  their  line  every  building  which  came  in 
their  way  and  suited  their  purpose.     The  praetorian  camp, 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  soldiers,  both  of  them  lying  without 
the  walls  of  the  elder  city,  the  aqueduct  of  Claudius  which 
spanned  the  road  toPreeneste,  were  all  pressed  into   tho 
service  of  the  new  fortifications.     Thus  some  parts  of  the 
wall  of  Aurelian  are  older  than  the  time  of  Aurelian,  while 
large  parts  are  of  every  later  date,  from  Honorius  to  Victor 
Emmanuel.    Every  siege  of  Bome,  every  time  that  a  siege 
of  Bome  was  feared,  has  caused  something  to  be  done  in  the 
way  both  of  plucking  down  and  of  building  up.     The  point  ia 
that,  amidst  all  changes,  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  where  it  still 
remains — that  is,  the  whole  circuit  on  the  left  side  of  Tiber, 
from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  river  to  the  point  where  it 
joins  it  again — has  still  kept  its  unbroken  being;  plucked 
down  and  built  up  again  in  many  parts  and  at  many  times, 
it  has  never  been  plucked  down  and  built  up  as  a  whole.    It 
is  like  the  law  of  Bome  or  of  England,  where  every  detail  may 
have  been  changed,  but  where  no  one  new  system  ever  sup- 
planted  the  elder  one.    And  among  all  the  repairers  of  the 
wall,  there  is  none  who  has  more  clearly  left  his  mark  upon 
it  than  Belisarius.    Honorius — it  is  more  respectful  to  say 
Stilicho — ^repaired  the  gates;  we  may  see  his  work  standing 
over  the  gate  of  Tibur  and  lying  as  a  fragment  by  the  gate  of 
Prseneste.    Theodoric  repaired  the  walls  once  more;   some 
deem  that  the  mighty  towers  of  the  Appian  gate,  perhaps 
those  of  the  forsaken  Asinarian,  are  the  work  of  the  Gothic 
preserver  of  Bome^s  monuments.    But  none  did  more,  none 
had  need  to  do  more,  than  Belisarius.     His  work  indeed 
was  of  a  less  brilliant  kind  than  that  of  other  restorers.    No 
inscription  marks  them.     He  had  not  to  build  proud  gate- 
ways which  might  be  made  to  take  the  form  of  works  of 
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architecture  as  well  as  of  defence ;  be  Lad  tbe  duller  duty  of 
fitrengthening  the  wall  itself  where  it  was  weak,  of  building  W 
up  where  it  was  thrown  down.     Only  one  work  that  can  be  eren   I 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  him  goes  beyond  the  most  utilitarian 
efforts  of  the  military  engineer.     His  special  j>ost  during  the 
first  siege  was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  Pincian  lull,  between  the 
Plaminian  and  Salarian  gates.     The  Flaminian  gate  of  that 
day  must  have  stood  to  the  right  of  its  modern  representative, 
more  directly  below  the  slope  of  the  hill.     The  Salarian  gate, 
taking  the  place  of  the  famous  CoUine  gate  of  the  earlier 
wall,  stood  where  it  now  stands,  but  in  another  guise,  the 
guise  which  it  bore  when  Alaric  marched  beneath  its  arches. 
In  a  cunningly  chosen  corner  between  the  two,    Belisarias 
seems  to  have  pierced  the  wall  with  a  smaller  gate  designed  to 
serve  for  sallies  from  his  own  special  quarter,  and  which  bore 
the  name,  sometimes  of  that  special  quarter,  sometimes  of 
the  maker  himself.     The  Pincian  gate,  the  gate  of  Belisarius, 
is  now  blocked ;  but  the  form  of  the  cross  which  is  wrought 
over  it  has  been  thought  to  show  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Christian  from  the  Eastern  lands  of  Bome.     But  the  gat^,  if 
it  really  be  the  work  of  Belisarius,  must  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  his  repairs  before  the  first  siege,  when  he  had 
somewhat  more  of  leisure  than  in  after  times.     For  it  is  an 
xtrch  of  finely  hewn  stone,  with  a  fragment  of  a  rich  cornice 
over  it.    We  know  with  more  certainty  that,  in  preparation 
for  the  first  siege,  he  thoroughly  strengthened   the   whole 
defences,  save  at  one  corner  which  the  new  belief  of  the 
Boman  people  forbade  him  to  strengthen.     At  the  corner  of 
the  PinciaUj  where  the  shattered  wall  rent  from  its  place,  the 
Muro  Torto  of  modern  Bome,  still  hangs  over  so  threateningly, 
it  hung  over  quite  as  threateningly  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century.      Belisarius  would  fain  have  repaired  this   point, 
which  to  profane  eyes  might  have  seemed  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  whole  circuit.    But  the  voice  of  Bome,  of  the  regenerate 
Bome  which  now  saw  Christian  saints  honoured  in  her  own 
forum,  declaimed  that  that  point  needed  no  noted   defence. 
Saint   Peter  himself  would  guard  that  comer  against  auy 
enemy.      And  according   to   Procopius,   theist    but    hardly 
Christian,  the  guardian  apostle  kej^t  his  word.    Though  the 
^liief  camp  of  the  besiegers  was  at  no  great  distance,  yet 
through  the  whole  time  of  the  siege,  no  Goth  dared  to  make 
any  assault  on  the  spot  which  was  so  wonderfully  guarded.* 

*  BeU.  Ooth.  i.  23.     dv  ai/rov  rlv  vtptPoXov  SitpfMayora  *Pai/iaioc  ry  afiripa 
yXiM(r<ry  kK  irtikaiov  KaXovm  rvv  x^'P^***    'P<tf/«i<o&  are  here  the  loo^  Bomans,  tna 
.  t)  o<piTfpa  ykiiooa  must  be  Latin. 
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In  other  parts  it  would  seem  that  the  heavenly  powers  did 
not  so  directly  interfere.  During  the  first  siege  the  Goths 
for  a  moment  made  their  way  in  by  the  Sessorian  palace  and 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Procopius 
speaks  of  a  double  wall,  meaning  doubtless  the  walls  of  the 
amphitheatruni  castremte,  the  outer  circuit  of  which  had  been 
made  part  of  Aurelian's  line  of  defence.*  When  Belisarius 
undertook  the  second  defence,  he  found  the  walls  far  more 
seriously  broken  down.  Totilas  had  not  carried  out  his  threat 
of  destroying  Bome,  nor  yet  his  milder  threat  of  leaving  Bome 
wholly  without  walls.  But  he  had  done  enough  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  He  had  made  her  for  the  moment  defenceless 
by  making  large  breaches  at  several  points,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  a  third  of  the  whole  cuxuit.  These  breaches  Beli- 
sarius had  to  repair,  and  like  the  Athenians  in  the  days 
of  Themistokles,  he  had  to  repair  in  haste  with  any  materials 
that  came  to  hand.t  We  see  his  work  here  and  there  along 
the  whole  line  of  wall  which  in  the  first  siege  was  in  his 
special  keeping,  from  the  Flaminian  to  the  Asinarian  gate. 
The  wall  has  been  patched,  roughly  and  hastily,  with  mate- 
rials of  any  kind  that  came  to  hand.  Here  an  actual  breach 
has  been  filled  up ;  here  a  tower  has  been  added  to  a  weak 
part  of  the  wall ;  here  fresh  defences  have  been  added  to 
a  tower  already  in  being.  Besides  a  special  style  of  con- 
struction not  used  in  other  parts  of  the  wall,  the  Belisariau 
repair  is  easily  marked  by  the  way  in  which  certain  frag- 
ments, often  of  marble,  have  been  built  up.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  work  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
Belisarius  belongs  to  his  first  and  how  much  to  his  second 
repair.  But  there  is  one  special  piece  of  his  work  which,  at 
whatever  time  the  repair  was  wrought,  connects  itself  with  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  first  siege.  Nowhere  is 
the  hand  of  Belisarius  more  clearly  to  be  traced  than  in  the 
<impldtheatmm  castrense.  Its  elliptic  wall  projects  from  the 
line  of  Aurelian,  showing,  in  its  half  columns,  its  blocked 
arches,  the  finer  brickwork  of  an  earlier  day.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  ellipse,  the  curved  line  is  broken  through  by  a 
straight  piece  of  wall  built  up  of  confused  fragments.    This  is 

*  Bell.  Goth.  i.  22,  23.  There  art  difficnlties  about  this  matter,  but  my  own 
.conviction,  after  comparing  the  description  of  Procopius  with  the  ground  and 
the  buildings,  is  that  his  vivarium  (Qipa^iov)  can  mean  only  the  amphitheatnim 
castravte.  There  is  the  obvious  objection  that  Procopius  does  not  speak  of 
.an  amphitheatre,  but  of  a  place  where  wild  beasts  were  kept.  ~But  the  two 
uses  might  easily  get  confounded  when  both  had  passed  away,  aud  his  descrip* 
lion  seems  exactly  to  suit  this  spot,  and  not  to  suit  any  other. 

t  See  Gregorovius,  i.  418,  410. 
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the  place  where  the  Goths  made  their  momentary  entrance 
into  the  city  in  the  siege  of  Witigis.  The  straight  line  of 
rough  masonry  in  the  midst  of  the  curve  of  the  Tiberian 
brickwork  clearly  marks  the  spot  where  the  Goths  broke 
down  and  where  Belisarius  built  up. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  story  that,  in  the  days  writb 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  Vatican  hill,  the  Vatican  basilica, 
and  all  that  stood  in  that  now  specially  papal  quarter,  lay 
altogether  outside  the  Boman  city.  But  the  military  import- 
ance of  the  iElian  bridge  and  the  Aurelian  gate  which  com- 
manded it  were  so  great  that  Bome  had  an  outpost  beyond 
the  Tiber  at  that  point  of  the  Etruscan  bank,  just  as  she  bad 
ages  before  laid  her  hold  on  the  strong  post  of  Janiculum  lower 
down.  The  tomb  which  Hadrian  had  reared  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  all  future  CaBsars  no  longer  served  its  purpose 
when  there  were  no  more  Imperial  ashes  to  add  to  the  store. 
The  bodies  of  Boman  princes  were  now  buried  with  Christian 
rites  at  Bavenna  or  Constantinople.  The  tomb  had  become 
a  fortress ;  it  had  been  joined  to  the  city  by  a  double  wall^ 
so  long  before  the  days  of  Belisarius  that  Frocopius  could 
attribute  the  work,  in  his  accustomed  phrase,  to  the  men 
of  old.  How  far  had  its  outline  been  changed  in  this  change 
of  use?  It  is  strange  that  Procopius  speaks  only  of  the 
square  base,  and  not  of  the  round  which  it  supports,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  all  disfigurements,  still  gives  the  build- 
ing its  ruling  character.*  But  the  statues  of  men  and  horses 
with  which  its  founder  had  surrounded  it  were  still  there, 
ready  to  take  their  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in  the  new 
character  of  crushing  weapons  to  be  hurled  by  the  guardians 
of  Bome  on  the  heads  of  her  Gothic  besiegers.t  It  is  the  only 
case  in  which  it  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  Goths  had 
any  share  in  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  at  Bome,  and  in 
this  case  they  were  certainly  the  sufferers  and  not  the  doers. 
Perhaps  no  such  costly  ammunition  was  left  when  the  mole 
of  Hadrian  was,  in  a  later  siege,  again  defended  by  the 
Boman  against  the  Goth,:t  &i^d  when,  in  a  later  siege  still, 
it  was  the  last  point  in  Bome  to  hold  out  for  the  Goth  against 
the  Boman.  §     The  part  played  by  this  post  in  the  successive 

*  See  the  famous  description  in  Bell.  Goth.  i.  22.  The  equare  is  now  a  mere 
base  to  the  round.  Possibly,  when  the  level  of  the  ground  was  difFerent,  the 
round  seemed  a  mere  finish  to  the  square. 

t  Twv  ayaXfidnav  ra  TrXaora,  fuyaXa  Xiav  ovrOf  ^il^OupoVt  aipovrig  re  Xi0ot*c 
tfnfptrXfjBelc  ivBivcE  x'P<'**'  afupoTfpatg  Kara  KOpv^^v  tiri  rovf  voXefiiovQ  Ippimrovy^ 

J  Bell.  Goth.  ill.  36. 

S  Ibid.  iv.  33. 
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Bieges  of  Justinian's  day,  as  in  the  sieges  of  later  times, 
shows  by  how  strange  an  instinct  Hadrian,  in  choosing  a 
site  for  the  tomb  of  Bome*s  princes,  had  chosen  a  site  for  her 
most  endnring  fortress. 

The  sieges,  the  captures,  the  deliverances,  of  Eome  during 
the  long  wars  of  the  sixth  century,  form  a  stirring  tale  in 
themselves.  They  mark  also  an  important  stage  in  the  his- 
tory— that  is,  in  this  age,  in  the  decline — of  the  Roman  city.  If 
there  is  any  moment  at  which  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
ancient  and  modem  Bome,  it  will  surely  be  at  the  forty  days 
when  Rome  was  a  wilderness.  For  the  English  student  of 
her  fortunes  it  is  a  wonderful  thought  that  Rome  herself 
underwent,  if  only  for  so  short  a  time,  at  the  hands  of  one  host 
of  Teutonic  conquerors,  the  same  fate  which  so  many  of  her 
daughter  cities  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Teutonic  conquerors 
yet  nearer  to  ourselves.  When  Rome  stood  empty  after  the 
first  victory  of  Totilas,  Anderida  already  stood  empty  after  the 
victory  of  ^lle  and  Cissa,  Calleva  already  stood  empty  after 
the  victory  of  Cerdic.  No  great  number  of  years  was  to  pass 
before  AquaB  Solis  fell  beneath  the  blow  from  which  it  was  to 
arise  as  Bath,  before  Deva  fell  beneath  the  blow  from  which  it 
was  to  arise,  remembering  after  so  many  ages  that  it  had  once 
been  the  City  of  the  Legions.  When  the  Roman  power  again 
took  in  Rome  herself,  when  Rome  herself  was  crumbling  away 
under  the  renewed  reign  of  peace  and  freedom,  England  was 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  her  making.  When  Belisarius 
mocked  the  Gothic  envoys  with  the  offer  of  the  cession  of 
Britain  to  the  Gothic  king,  he  had  perhaps  little  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  distant  island  of  which  his  secre- 
tary had  so  many  wonders  to  tell.  When  Belisarius  first 
entered  Italy,  it  might  seem  that  Teutonic  advance  was  checked 
at  once  in  two  distant  lands.  While  the  Goth  was  giving 
way  at  Syracuse,  at  Naples,  at  Bome,  the  Saxon  was  standing 
still,  recovering  Iiimself  from  the  blow  which  Arthur  had  dealt 
him  by  the  Bmgs  of  Badbmy.  But  in  the  island  at  least  the 
tide  was  to  turn  while  the  war  yet  lasted  on  the  mainland.  The 
year  in  which  Belisarius  won  back  Bome  from  Totilas  was  the 
year  in  which  Anglian  Ida  began  his  first  rude  fortress  on  the 
basaltic  rock  of  Bambnrgh.  The  year  in  which  Narses  won 
back  Bome  after  Totilas  had  fallen  was  the  year  in  which 
Saxon  Gynric,  in  the  renewed  strength  of  his  people,  won  that 
great  fight  by  the  ditches  of  the  elder  Salisbury  which  ruled 
that  Britain  should  be  a  Teutonic  land.  We  know  that 
English  envoys  found  their  way  to  the  court  of  the  New  Bome 
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while  Justinian  reigned  there.  Did  they  care  to  tell,  did  he 
care  to  hear,  that,  while  his  arms  had  overthrown  the  Teutonic 
jieople  who  spared  the  men  and  respected  the  monuments  of 
the  conquered  land,  another  Teutonic  people  was,  in  the  island 
which  men  deemed  another  world,  sweeping  men  and  monu- 
ments before  him  in  indiscriminate  havoc  ?  Had  the  coming 
of  Hengcst  and  Cerdic  been  no  more  to  Britain  than  the  com- 
ing of  Theodoric  was  to  Italy,  the  monuments  of  the  elder 
day  might  still  be  standing  as  high  on  our  soil  as  they 
stand  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  But  the  English  folk,  the  English 
tongue,  could  never  have  filled  the  place  which  they  have  filled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  edward  a.  freeman. 


AuT.  II.  —  Is   the   Church  of  England  a   National 

Church  ? 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  *  The 
Nineteenth  Century  *  on  *  A  Census  of  Eeligions '  has  been 
republished  in  a  pamphlet  form  with  several  additions  by 
the  Bight  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  and  may,  I  suppose, 
be  regarded,  not  perhaps  as  the  best  vindication  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  as  an  authentic  defence  of  its  claims, 
by  a  foremost  and  zealous  lay  churchman  of  the  old  school. 
Though  Mr.  Hubbard  is  not  and  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
skilled  controversialist,  no  one  can  dispute  his  right  to  be 
heard  in  this  matter.  He  has  been  a  munificent  supporter 
of  the  Church  he  loves.  The  patron  of  the  living  of  St. 
Mary's,  Addington,  and  the  generous  founder  of  the  celebrated 
St.  Albans,  Holborn,  upon  which  I  believe  a  moderate  fortune 
was  freely  expended,  has  a  right  to  know  '  the  reason  why ' 
the  religious  communion  for  whose  benefit  these  endowments 
were  put  in  trust  is  to  be  dethroned  from  its  immemorial 
position  as  *  the  national  Church.'  My  only  claim  to  essay 
ixn  answer  to  this  serious  question  is  that  my  name,  arguments, 
^nd  figures  happen  to  be  prominently  referred  to  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  that  Mr.  Hubbard  has  thrown  out  something 
like  a  personal  challenge  which,  though  fully  conscious  of 
many  shortcomings,  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from  taking  up. 
Although  disestablishment,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  urgent '  practical  ques- 
tions '  of  the  day,  not  being  in  the  front  rank  of  the  problems 
that  absorb  public  attention  and  await  a  speedy  solution,  it 
has  assumed  somewhat  of  a  new  aspect  since  the  publication. 
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^arly  in  the  year,  of  the  newspaper  statistics  of  attendance  at 
public  worship.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
should  regard  these  returns  as  worthless  and  misleading. 
But  they  are,  at  all  events,  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
evoked  his  *  three  essays  ' — '  A  Census  of  Eeligion,'  'Denomi- 
national Worship,'  'The  National  Church' — which  form  the 
substance  of  his  controversial  pamphlet.  When  so  retiring 
und  responsible  a  public  man  as  Mr.  Hubbard  enters  the 
lists  armed  cap-a-pie,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  the  Church 
is  not  actually  in  danger,  there  is  something  to  iBght  about. 

The  significance  of  the  statistics,  the  value  of  which,  though 
accepted  by  *  The  Times,'  is  brusquely  denied  by  the  Right  Hon. 
gentleman,  may  be  briefly  indicated.  They  were,  it  may  be 
stated  in  limine,  spontaneously  obtained  by  various  newspapers 
at  irregular  intervals  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  by  their 
own  enumerators,  and  without  previous  notice.  My  only 
share  in  the  work  was  to  collate,  summarize,  and  publish 
the  results — first  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  a  more  complete  form,  in  a  special  supplement 
of  *  The  Nonconformist  *  of  February  2nd.  The  returns  thus 
published  have  relation  to  about  seventy  cities,  boroughs,  and 
districts  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  8,629,200,  and  the  first  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  was  that,  on  a  given  Sunday,  only  29*2  per  cent,  of  the 
population  attended  public  worship.  Of  the  1,060,339  who 
were  present  at  church  or  chapel,  37 'SS  per  cent,  were  found 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  62*12 
per  cent.,  those  of  all  other  religious  bodies.  Commenting  on 
this  pregnant  revelation  Mr.  Hubbard  very  properly  remarks : 
*  As  an  indication  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation attend  no  religious  service,  these  statements  confirm 
what  was  already  a  sadly  notorious  fact,  and  they  show  that 
the  past  efforts  of  all  religious  bodies  have  failed  to  accomplish 
the  evangelization  of  the  masses.'  My  critic  might  have  gone 
11  step  further  in  his  deductions,  and  have  bewailed  that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  the  sole  religious  instructor  of  the 
people  recognized  by  law,  had  so  palpably  failed  to  carry 
out  its  mission.  Ignoring  this  inconvenient  though  obvious 
<ionclusion,  Mr.  Hubbard  is  somewhat  scandalized  at  my 
inferenca  from  these  figures,  which  was  as  follows :  '  Assum- 
ing that  these  places — and  together  they  reflect  most  of  the 
varieties  of  English  town  life— are  fairly  representative  of 
the  rest  of  our  large  populations,  it  follows  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  no  longer,  in  respect  to  numbers,  the  ''National 
Church "   in   our   large   towns.'       Overlooking  my   strictly 
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guarded  conclusion,*  which,  if  the  figures  are  at  all  corract^ 
18  indisputable,  the  pamphleteer  contends  that  '  it  is  out  of 
all  reason  to  suppose  that  questions  of  general  and  deep 
importance  could  be  solved  by  such  a  fractional  inTestigation/ 
With  some  '  26,000,000 '  persons  in  England  and  Wsdes  not 
enumerated,  t*  he  argues,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Church  of 
England  embraces  only  a  minority  of  the  population.  No 
doubt ;  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  statistical  information, 
there  is  strong  presumptiye  evidence  that  it  is  a  fact.  In  the 
first  place,  iu  the  cities  and  towns  dealt  with  it  is  shown  thai 
since  1851  the  non-established  communions  have,  with  rare 
exceptions,  been  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  Established  Church 
in  popular  favour.  In  fifteen  large  toMrns,  as  to  which  the 
comparison  is  alone  possible,  the  result  is  as  follows — 

TABLE  I. 

Increase  peb  cent,  since  1851, 

SittiDgs.        Attendanees. 

Church  of  England       88*18  34-74 

All  others  98*72  46*28 

This  table  speaks  for  itself.  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Religious 
Census  was  published,  Nonconformity  was  in  the  ascendant 
in  nearly  all  our  large  towns.  In  the  third  place,  in  1851  the 
proportions  for  the  whole  country  were  as  follows : — 

TABLE  II. 

Sittings  and  Attendances  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851. 

P.  of  W.  Sittings.  Worshippers. 

Church  of  England     ...     14,077  5,817,916  8,778,474 

;c7a«:.  Other  Denominations...     20,890  4,894,648  3,487,658 

Now,  comparing  the  relative  progress  as  indicated  in  Table 
I.  with  the  figures  of  Table  II.,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 

*  It  vfiW  be  seen  that  while  I  was  careful  to  speak  onlj  of  the  Church  of 
England  being  in  a  minority  *in  onr  large  towns,'  Mr.  Hubbard  assumes  that 
I  referred  to  the  whole  country.  That  he  did  not  intend  wilfully  to  misrepresent 
my  views  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  with  frank  and  unaoeusiomed 
courtesy,  he  sent  me  a  revise  of  his  pamphlet  with  a  request  that  I  would  point 
out  anything  that  appeared  to  do  me  an  injustice.  Some  corrections  were  made 
and  accepted.  This  error  was  so  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  the  argument 
that  I  forbore  to  point  it  out.  In  the  same  loose  fashion  Mr.  Hubbanl  makes 
merry  over  my  reticence  as  to  the  *  great  fact,'  forgetting  that  correspondents 
cannot  command  unlimited  space  in  doily  papers,  and  that  I  indicated  that  the 
subject  would  be  discussed  *  elsewhere.'  It  has  been  so  dealt  with  in  the  supple- 
ment of  February  2nd,  which  my  antagonist  had  before  him  and  actually  quotes. 

t  This  is  another  indication  of  Mr.  Hubbard^s  statistical  carelessness.  The 
total  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1881  was  25,968,286.  Deducting 
H,G29,2(X),  the  aggregate  population  accounted  for  in  the  returns,  there  remain 
22.339,080. 
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i;hat  the  balance  is  decidedly  on  the  other  side.     We  cannot 
suppose  that,  while  the  Church  of  England  attendance  among 
an  aggregate  town  population  of  more  than  three  millions  and 
.a  half  is  less  than  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  GO  per  cent, 
in  Nonconformist  places,  the  relative  proportions  in  other 
urban  places  would  so  vary  as  materially  to  alter  the  ratio 
given.     But  then  there  are  the  rural  districts  where  the 
Established  Church  is  thought  greatly  to  preponderate,  and 
thus  to  redress  the  balance.    We  have,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  population  from  the  villages 
to  the  large  centres,  and  that  while  the  Church  provision  in 
thinly  peopled  districts  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fixed  quantity, 
outside  religious  bodies  are  constantly  supplymg  new  places 
of  worship.     This  will  somewhat  account  for  the  otherwise 
^uprising  fact  that  in  about  one  hundred  small  towns  and 
villages  included  in  the  newspaper  statistics,  with  a  population 
oi  185,236,  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the  Churches  of  the 
Establishment  was  only  42'2  per  cent,  against  57'8  per  cent, 
in  those  of  the  Free  Churches.     The  Church  of  England  may 
be  in  a  majority  in  the  rural  parishes,  but  that  majority  is 
gradually  declining,  especially  where  sacerdotal  observances 
obtain,  where  the  clergy  are  negligent  of  their  duties,  and 
where  the  various  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  are 
specially  active.      Therefore,   although  positive  evidence  is 
lacking,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted— especially  if 
Nonconformist  Wales  be  included  in  the  survey* — that  the 
following  language  used  by  '  The  Times '  in  relation  to  the 
towns  will  apply  to  the   country  in  general :   *  While  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Established  Church  is  by  far  the  largest 
religious  body  in  England,  and  that  no  one  sect  of  Noncon- 
formists can  compare  with  it,  still  it  is  in  a  very  decided 
minority  as  compared  with  them  all  together.'    In  1851  the 
relative  attendances  in  places  of  worship  for  all  England  and 
Wales  were :  Established  Church,  52  per  cent. ;  all  others, 
48  per  cent.    I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  these  proportions  are  now  reversed.     Of 
-course  this  opinion  is,  in  a  measure,  hypothetical,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

*  The  foUowing  is  Mr.  Mann^B  Btatement  relative  to  the  Principality  in  1S51, 
;and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  disparity  has  become  less — 

Attendance  at  Places  of  Worship. 

Morn.               After.  Even. 

Choroh  of  England          ..         ..     85.089             40,525  21,454 

Nonconformist       247,894            134,835  324,869 


•In  favour  of  Dissent..         ..162,306  94,310  293,406 
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Mr.  Hubbard,  howover,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  with  cliild- 
like  rashness,  not  only  altogether  throws  overboard  the  statis- 
tical argument,  but  accepts  a  worse.     *  The  nationality  of  the 
Church,'  he  remarks,  '  as  embodying  the  religious  profession 
of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  people,  cannot  be  nullified  by 
arithmetical  computations  of   the  extent  to  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  religious  liberty,  individuals  may  have  separated 
themselves  from  her  communion.'     Churchmen  *  decline  even 
to  entertain  the  consideration  of  changes  which  would  be  fatal 
to  their  conception  of  a  Divine  institution.'     This    style  of 
argument  is  obviously  *  fatal  *  to  the  writer's  claim.     It  is  a 
couple  of  centuries  too  late  to  be  of  practical  relevency.     No 
one  will  challenge  Mr.  Hubbard's  right  to  regard  the  Church 
of  England  as  '  a  Divine  institution.'    But  his  obvious  and 
necessary  meaning  is  that  the  State  Church  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed  because  it  is  *  Divine.'     Though  it  might   comprise 
only  a  third,  a  fourth,  or,  indeed,  a  fraction  of  the  population, 
it  is  still  to  be  upheld  as  a  'national '  Church.     Why  ?     'As 
every  Englishman  may  attend  public  worship,  and   has  a 
claim  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Chmxh,  the  Church  is 
called  national.'     Such  a  plea  can  only  fitly  be  met  after  the 
fashion  of  Thomas  Moore  in  '  A  Poet's  Dream  about  the  Irish 
Church.'     In  that  celebrated  jeit  dV«prif,  written  some  forty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Moore  pictured  *  a  row  of  beautified  butchers' 
shops  '  in  *  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan,'  erected  at  the  expense 
and  for  the  behoof  of  *  yonder  rascally  rich  consumers  *  who 
'  mustn't  eat  meat.'     The  moral  of  the  dream  is  to  found  in 
the  last  four  lines — 

Depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 
Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 

Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat 
With  a  costly  meat  establishment. 

The  Irish  Church,  although  identical  in  its  polity  and 
claims  with  the  Church  of  England,  has  gone  the  vray  of  all 
unjust  institutions,  not  so  much  because  it  was  per  se,  or  for 
religious  reasons,  indefensible — for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  carefully  avoided  that  perilous  gi-ound — but  because 
it  was  the  Church  of  a  minority  of  the  peo2)le.  The  arguments 
put  forward  by  poUticians  and  divines  in  favour  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Irish  Establishment  had  no  effect  in  view  of  the 
absolute  political  necessity  of  its  abohtion.  Its  endowments, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  came  from  a  source  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  taken  away  and  secu- 
larized.   Most  of  the  property  has  been  already  appropriated 
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for  nntional  educational  purpofies,  and  what  remains  of  the 
Irish  Clinrch  surplus  is  about  to  be  set  apart  to  reimburse 
the  Irish  landlords  for  arrears  of  rent  due  from  impoverished 
tenants.  In  the  face  of  such  a  precedent  establtehed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  it  is  not  only  too  late,  but  absurd,  for 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  those  who  share  his  views  *  to  decline  even  to 
entertain  the  consideration  of  changes  which  would  be  fatal 
to  their  conception  of  a  Divine  institution  ' — that  institution 
being  a  sister  Establishment  created,  endowed,  and  upheld  by 
the  State.  This  sort  of  protest  has  been  urged  on  all  occa- 
sions when  the  supremacy  of  the  State  Church  has  been 
threatened,  from  the  time  of  the  Toleration  Act  downwards, 
and  has  always  been  set  aside  as  untenable.  Then  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  every  concession  to  religious  liberty  and  equality 
wrung  from  the  Legislature  has  only  made  the  Establishment 
more  of  an  anomaly,  and  therefore  less  defensible.  The 
piecemeal  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  half-century.  The  admission  of  Dissenters,  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  to  Parliament,  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates,  the  secularizing  of  the  Universities,  and  the  throwing 
open  of  parochial  churchyards,  were  necessarily  so  many  steps 
in  the  process  of  Disestablishment — the  demolition  of  so  many 
outworks  that  defended  the  citadel.  But  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  State  Church  was  a  more  portentous  warning  than  the 
removal  of  all  the  *  grievances  *  referred  to,  for  it  proclaimed 
to  all  the  world  that  State  Churches,  whether  in  England  or 
Scotland,  must  stand  or  fall,  not  in  respect  to  any  '  Divine  * 
claims,  but  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  their  utility.  It  gave  Legislative  embodiment 
to  a  principle  adverse  to  Church  Establishments.  We  may  be 
sure  that  when  the  question  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Wales  comes  up  for  practical  con- 
sideration neither  statesmen  nor  Parliament  will  be  in  the  least 
influenced  by  any  such  pleas  as  those  put  forward  by  the  Hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  or  '  The  Saturday  Review.' 

Mr.  Hubbard,  however,  dwells  at  great  length  on  the 
shoi-tcomings  and  defects  of  the  Free  Churches — upon  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  some  of  their  places  of  worship,  the 
paucity  of  their  schools,  the  comparative  fewness  of  the  mar- 
riages in  chapels,  &c.  I  must  not  encroach  on  your  valuable 
space  by  replying  in  detail  to  such  criticism  on  collateral 
points.  It  may  suflice  to  hint  how  they  may  be  met.  Places 
of  worship  are  to  be  judged  less  by  their  architectural  solidity 
than  by  the  use  made  of  them.  Those  not  wanted  by  the 
Free  Churches  in  general — and  the  proportion  is  small — are. 
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in  some  cases,  turned  to  other  uses.     Worshippers  were  not 
made  for  churches,  hut  churches  for  worshippers.     A  flexible 
ecclesiastical  system  has  regard  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de* 
mand ;  an  inflexible  S3'stem  is  illustrated  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  churches,  with  congregations  averaging  only 
twenty  or  thirty,  cannot  be  removed  without  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament.     As  to  schools,  no  doubt  '  the  National  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  People  in  the   Principles   of  the 
Established  Church '  has  overspread  the  country  with  semi- 
naries under  clerical  control,  but  the   erection  of   most  of 
these  were,  up  to  recent  years,  largely  indebted    to    State 
assistance ;  they  are  all  greatly  aided  in  their  educational 
work  by  Parliamentary  grants  ;  and  the  school  board  or  rate- 
supported  system  is  gradually  superseding  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.    Mr.  Hubbard  triumphantly  points  to  the  fact 
that  72*6  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  in  1878  were  performed 
at  Church.     But  without  dwelling  upon  the  potent  traditions 
and  social  influences  and  habits  that  operate  in  this  matter, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  the  Marriage  Registration 
Act,  which  allowed  that  interesting  ceremony  to  take  place 
elsewhere  than  at  church,  is  not  forty  years  old,  as  many  as 
8,413  chapels  are  licensed  for  that  purpose.     The  proportion 
of  Nonconformist  marriages  is  steadily  increasing,  and  will 
be  accelerated  by  improvements  in  the  marriage  laws  which 
are  impending. 

These  considerations  have,  as  I  have  said,  little  bearing  on 
the  main  issue,  viz.,  whether  the  Established  Church  is  equal 
to  its  responsibilities  and  engagements  as  a  *  national '  insti- 
tution. Nonconformists  as  well  as  Churchmen  have  an 
interest  in  this  question,  for  legally  they  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  they  help  to  .choose  the  Parliament 
upon  whose  fiat  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  England  as  much 
depends  as  did  that  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But  while  the 
Free  Churches  are  private  and  unrecognized  agencies  that 
have  voluntarily  made  good  the  shortcomings  of  the  National 
Church,  the  Establishment  has  to  justify  itself  in  sight  of  the 
nation  that  created  it,  and  bestowed  upon  it  exclusive  endow- 
ments and  special  privileges.  Our  contention  is  that  it  has 
signally  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission.  This  is  obviously  indicated 
by  the  facts  that  in  1851  as  much  as  48  per  cent,  of  the 
worshipping  population  of  England  and  Wales  attended 
Divine  service  in  places  of  worship  outside  its  pale ;  that  at 
the  same  period  more  than  six  million  of  the  population  held 
aloof  from  the  public  ordinances  of  religion — a  number  which 
there  is  reason  to  fear  has  since  gi*eatly  increased  ;  and  that 
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in  1881,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  3,629,200  in  some 
iseventy  towns,  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  were  in  attendance 
-on  a  given  Sunday,  in  the  places  of  worship  connected  with 
the  Established  Church.  This  and  other  cognate  facts  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  recent  newspaper  Eeligious  Census 
'  deserve,*  as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  said,  *  the  serious 
consideration  of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists.'  Moreover, 
the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  them  is  substantially  rati- 
fied by  that  candid  prelate  in  his  admission  '  that  if  the 
National  Church  has  lost  her  hold  on  more  than  half  of  those 
who  should  be  her  children,  she  has  certainly  done  much, 
disastrous  as  it  will  be  for  the  natioii,  to  forfeit  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  nation,  whenever  it  shall  throw  off  its 
National  Church.'  His  lordship's  '  if '  is  almost  swallowed  up 
in  certainty  when  he  further  adds,  *  Unhappily  in  our  large 
towns  the  operatives  and  labouring  men  have  ceased  to  attend 
•either  church  or  chapel,  except  in  very  small  proportions — it 
is  said  only  one  in  fifty.'  This  significant  admission  is  a 
complete  reply,  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  Mr. 
Hubbard's  far-fetched  and  obsolete  claims.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  a  lamentable  fact,  that  Nonconformists  have  not  been 
Able  to  solve  a  problem  which  the  Church  of  England  has  failed 
to  solve.  But  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Although 
they  have  no  State  endowments,  and  their  resources  are  re- 
stricted, it  appears  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  seventj'  places  referred  to  were  found  in  their 
places  of  worship,  while  less  than  two-fifths  attended  the 
services  of  a  church  which  is  specially  appointed  by  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  population. 
Although  staggered  by  the  revelations  of  the  recent  Eeligious 
Census,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  finds  comfort  in  the  state- 
ment that  '  where  no  one  else  can  reach,  the  Church  does 
reach  ; '  and  with  a  curious  inconsistency  he  exclaims  :  '  This 
is  one  blessing  of  an  endowed  Church ! '  Looking  at  the 
matter  broadly,  I  should  have  thought  the  conclusion  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  For  although  this  '  endowed  Church  '  has 
•existed  for  centuries,  and  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  support  and 
prestige  from  the  Crown  and  the  Government,  and  absorbs 
nearly  all  the  wealthier  classes  of  society,  the  great  masses  of 
the  population  have  drifted  away  from  her — or,  to  use  the 
Jauguage  of  Dr.  Browne,  *  so  many  millions  are  lost  to  all 
thought  of  God  and  all  care  for  anything  but  animal  in- 
dulgence and  material  prosperity ' — and  her  duties  are  to  a 
large  extent  discharged  by  unendowed  Churches  that  rely 
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solely  upon  the  zeal  and  free-will  offerings  of  their  members, 
whose  means  are,  in  the  main,  scanty. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hubbard'spamphlet.  The  Bight  Hon. 
gentleman  proposes  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  revela- 
tions, and  to  test  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  a  Census  of  Religious  Profession. 
This  remedy  is  manifestly  superflous  in  view  of  his  theoiT 
that  the  Established  Church  is  *  a  Divine  institution  *  which 
cannot  be  affected  *  by  arithmetical  computation.'  He  has 
nevertheless  laboured  hard  to  show  the  fairness  and  import- 
ance of  a  census,  which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  would 
be  worthless  when  taken.  The  question  is  not  of  immediate 
practical  importance,  for  such  a  census  could  not  be  provided 
for  till  1891.  I  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  discuss  it  on 
this  occasion. 

There  is  one  important  argument  of  a  personal  nature  in 
Mr.  Hubbard's  pamphlet  which,  as  involving  a  serions^ 
question  of  public  policy,  deserves  careful  attention.  Pre- 
mising that  he  regards  Church  property  as  national  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  regards  the  Church  itself  as  national,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say — 

Ont  of  the  means  which  He  had  given  me,  I  dedicated  to  God  a  House 
of  Prayer,  to  the  free  use  for  ever  of  Christ's  poor.  Had  I  entrusted  my 
offeiing  to  the  Cougi'egational  Union,  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Committee, 
or  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  its  reUgious  dedication  for  the  benefit  of 
either  of  these  communities  woold,  1  am  assmred,  under  any  contingency, 
have  been  in\dolate.  Shall  it  then  be  insecure  because  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  State  ? 
Shall  God  be  robbed  and  the  poor  be  despoiled  by  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture ?    I  reject  such  a  monstrous  supposition. 

In  a  double  sense  this  is  an  unfortunate  reference.  Wh^ 
cannot  property  made  over  to  the  Church  of  England  become 
as  *  inviolate '  as  property  devised  to  the  Congregational 
Union  ?  Because  the  latter  is  a  private  corporation,  while 
the  former  is  a  public  institution.  If  there  had  been  a  free 
Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Hubbard's  munificent  gift  would  have 
been  '  inviolate.'  You  cannot,  as  the  saying  is,  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it.  Perfect  freedom  is  incompatible  with  partaer- 
ship.  The  alliance  with  the  State  implies  State  control,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  must  have  been  aware  that  when 
St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  was  duly  consecrated  in  accordance 
with  law,  it  passed  away  from  himself,  and  became  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  State— that  is,  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  is  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  State  connection,  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Church  at  any  time  to  remove.     Per  se 
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the  Church  of  England  has  no  inalienable  property.  Its 
endowments,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Irish  Church,  are  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  State.  Most  of  them,  such  as 
tithe,  are  national  property,  and  in  England,  and  in  Scotland, 
too,  this  property  will,  when  disastablishment  comes,  be  dealt 
with  in  that  sense,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Ireland.  Other 
descriptions  of  Church  property  will,  of  course,  be  disposed 
of  on  equitable  grounds.    Mr.  Hubbard  himself  remarks — 

The  Liberation  Society  in  their  recent  scheme,  suggest  that  modern 
churches  and  modem  endowments  (created  since  1878),  may  be  restored 
to  their  donors  or  their  representatives,  or  should  become  the  property  of 
their  congregations ;  but  tliis  disposition  to  disgorge  the  newer  portion  of 
the  plunder  is  obviously  prompted  by  the  policy  of  sacrificing  a  portion  of 
the  plunder,  the  better  to  secure  possession  of  the  residue. 

This  conclusion  is  by  no  means  *  obvious.*  Elsewhere  Mr. 
Hubbard  accepts  the  oft-repeated  declaration  of  Noncon- 
formists, that '  on  no  account  would  they  consent  to  occupy 
the  position  of  a  State  church.*  They  have,  therefore,  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  disestablishment,  nor  any  chance  of 
securing  'a  portion  of  the  plunder'  in  the  ultimate  settlement. 
They,  in  seeking  disestablishment,  and  without  selfish  regard 
for  themselves,  can  therefore  claim  to  be  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community,  and  they  ask  only  that  these  national 
endowments  should  be  appropriated  to  national  objects.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hubbard's  illustrative  case  is,  as  I  have 
said,  unfoi*tunate,  inasmuch  as  an  Act  for  the  Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Liberation  Society,  would  restore  St.  Albans  ta 
the  original  donor — that  is,  himself.  The  Bight  Hon.  gentle* 
man  maintains  that  '  the  ancient  endowments  of  the  Church  * 
cannot  be,  or  ought  not  to  be,  taken  away  by  the  State.  The 
point  is  not  worth  contesting,  for  Parliament  did  despoil  the 
Irish  Church  of  its  '  ancient  endowments,'  and  thus  estab* 
lished  a  momentous  precedent.  As  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
such  a  policy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Mr.  Hubbard's 
second  illustration.  The  advowson  of  St.  Mary's,  Addington, 
was  given  by  one  of  the  great  barons  in  Henry  II.' s  reign  to 
the  Priory  of  St.  John,  Jerusalem,  in  1222.  Later  on  the 
State  took  away  this  benefice  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and  made  it  over  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
as  by  law  established.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  it 
would  be  perfectly  equitable,  should  sound  policy  require  it, 
for  the  State  to  resume  possession  of  the  benefice  and  dispose 
of  it  for  national  objects. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  '  three  essays '  are  stmdded  with  fallacies^ 
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•contradictions,  and,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  misconceptions, 
which  considerations  of  space  will  not  allow  me  to  point  out. 
Perhaps  his  most  specious  argument,  at  least  the  one  tbat 
will  carry  most  weight  with  the  religious  suppoi-ters  of  the 
Established  Church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  passage 
of  his  pamphlet,  which  I  ask  permission  to  quote — 

We  would  say  to  oar  Noncoufonnist  brethren :  Yon  expatiate  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Church  of  England,  whom  you  arraign  as  responsible 
for  the  widespread  spiritual  destitution  which  you  lament.     Whether  the 
blame  should  fall  upon  the  Statesmen,  the  Episcopate,  the  Clergy,  or  the 
Laity,  for  past  remissness,  do  not  aggi'avate  the  mischief  by  thwarting  the 
•efforts  which  are  being  made  for  its  correction ;  rather  by  yonr  own 
generous  rivah-y  in  the  same  cause  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  Church. 
There  is  room  for  many  labourers  in  the  vast  field  of  humanity  which 
lies  as  yet  unoccupied  by  religious  agencies.    The  property,  the  rerenae^, 
the  pastors  of  the  Church,  ai-e  far  from  adequate  to  the  daily  demands 
upon  them,  and  they  daily  need  fresh  supplies,  botli  in  men  and  means. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  disparaging  either  annual  gifts  or  secured 
endowments  as  a  provision  for  the  ministry,  for    both    are    needed. 
Dissenters  are  supposed  to  look  unfavourably  upon  endowments.     Why  ? 
If  annual  subscriptions  are  righteous,  their  capitaUsed  equivalent  cannot 
be  an  iniquity.     The  source  is  the  same — ^voluntary  benefactions — but  in 
the  one  case  the  benefaction  is  limited  to  annual  subscriptions,  in  other  it 
assumes  larger  dimensions,  and  seeks  by  investment  greater  security  for 
the  future  maintenance,  and  greater  independence  of  the  ministers.    You 
are  quick^sighted  in  detecting  and   prompt  in  exposing  defects  which 
attend  the  administration  of  the  National  Chm*ch.    Are  you  interested  in 
her  efficiency  as  a  Gospel  Missioner  ?    If  you  are,  help  her  loyal  members 
in  ParHament  to  control  the  exercise  of  patronage,  to  strengthen  the 
Bishops  to  exclude  unfit  persons  from  the  cure  of  souls,  and  to  enable 
the  peo'ple  to  take  their  part  in  the  acceptance  of  Bishops  and  Priests  pre- 
sented for  institution  by  those  who  are  privileged  to  present  them.   Those 
who  share  Mr.  Bihnej^'s  conviction  touching  the  Church  will  naturally 
strive  to  realise  his  aspiration  for  its  disruption;  and  should  such  aa 
attempt  be  made.  Churchmen  will  steadily  and  fearlessly  resist  it.    But 
I  anticipate  a  happier  future,  and  though  we  may  not  venture  to  expect 
that  in  a  country  which  cherishes  rehgious  Uberty  diversity  of  thought 
shall  never  generate  contention,  we  will  yet  trust  that  men,  whatever 
iiheir  other  differences,  who  have  a  common  behef  in  Christ,  may,  whether 
in    pohtical    struggles    or    rehgious    controversy,   observe    the  rule  of 
•Christian  chanty. 

An  adequate  reply  to  this  friendly  challenge  would  take 
much  space,  and  I  can  only  venture  to  indicate  a  few  reasons 
why  such  an  appeal  fails  to  carry  with  it  the  sympathies  of 
Nonconformists.  We  say  then  with  Mr.  Binney,  who  is  quoted 
ly  Mr.  Hubbard,  that  '  the  Established  Church  is  a  great 
national  evil.'  *    In  its  very  essence  it  misrepresents  the  spirit 

*  Mr.  Hubbar.1  also  quotes  the  well-known  phrase,  attribntcd  to  Mr.  Binney, 
to  the  efifect  tliat  '  the  Church  of  England  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saTCS,' 
and  accuses  Dissenters  of  casting  it  in  the  teeth  of  Churchmen.    We  think  the 
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of  Christianity,  and  hinders  its  progress.  It  is  essentially  a 
worldly  institution  that  does  violence  to  the  precepts  of  Christ 
who,  as  the  writer  says,  is  *  the  Head  and  Founder  of  the 
Church,'  and  who  declared  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/ 
A  '  national  *  church  seems  to  us  therefore  a  perversion  of  the- 
primary  idea  of  the  Gospel.  The  '  widespread  spiritual  desti- 
tution '  we  lament,  is,  in  our  view,  in  great  measure  due  to- 
the  failure  of  this  richly  endowed  Church  to  fulfil  its  mission. 
Dissenters  are  unable  to  recognize  as  a  true  Church  an  estab- 
lishment which  holds  together  by  the  golden  thread  of  pecuniary 
interest,  ecclesiastical  parties  that  differ  theologically  wide  as- 
the  poles,  denounce  each  other's  religious  sentiments,  and  get 

Bight  Eon.  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  those  words  are  paraded  by 
contemporary  Nonconformists.  As  to  the  phrase  itself,  Mr.  Binney,  in  a  little- 
volame  published  in  1860,  entitled  'Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life  in 
Australia,'  remarks  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  he  was  '  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Episcopal  Church.'  Perhaps,  in  justice  to- 
the  revered  memory  of  that  eminent  minister,  the  position  he  then  took  up  may 
be  defined  in  his  own  words.  'My  error,  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Binney,  'has 
rather  been — certainly  by  many  of  my  brethren  it  has  been  thought  to  be— that 
my  sympathies  with  the  Church,  both  as  to  its  organic  structure  and  mode  of 
worship,  have  gone  too  far,  been  too  ardent,  and  a  little  indiscriminating.  I 
was  an  avow^  "  enemy  "  to  EstahUnhmenU — national  political  institutions — ^the 
'*  principle  and  operation  "  of  which  I  thought  bad ;  and  in  England  to  the 
Establishment,  or  (a$  an  equivalent  term,  observe)  to  the  "  EstablitJied  Church," 
— meaning,  not  the  Episcopal  community  itself  as  such,  but  the  secular 
environment  in  which  it  dwelt,  or  it,  as  identified  with  that,  as  acting  through 
it,  and  acted  on  by  it.  In  speaking  of  this,  I  once  expressed  my  self  in  language- 
almost  as  bad  as  that  which  some  Churchmen  were,  about  the  time,  in  the  habit 
of  using — both  High  Church  and  Evangelical.  One  of  the  former,  I  remember, 
described  the  Establithment,  in  its  relation  to  the  Churchy  as  a  "  Upas  tree," 
which  poisoned  and  blasted  everything  beneath  it,  withering  the  spiritual  and 
Divine  thing  which  it  professed  to  aid  and  to  protect,  but  which  it  only  disas- 
trously overshadowed ;  while  one  of  the  latter,  referring  to  lay  patronage  and  to 
the  working  of  this  part  of  the  Establishment,  properly  so  called,  said  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  **mo8t  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men  J**  In  times  of 
controversy,  men  will  fall  into  expressions  which  their  after  judgment  will  not 
approve.  Neither  in  myself,  nor  in  any  one  else,  do  I  think  language  approaching 
the  above  in  good  taste.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  making  allusions  to  the 
dread  secrets  which  the  coming  eternity  is  to  reveal.  But  a  strong,  religious 
conviction,  in  certain  moods  of  mind,  may  find  fitting  utterance  in  nothing  else . 
It  happens,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  particular  expression  is  concerned 
which  made  my  name  so  notorious,  the  echoes  of  which  are  reverberating  here 
[Australia]  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  created  a  painful  anticipative 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  some  good  men  in  the  prospect  of  my  visit,  and  which  has 
been  again  and  again  referred  to  in  communications  called  forth  by  the 
"Adelaide  Correspondence," it  so  happens  that,  looked  at  in  connexion  with 
all  the  surrounding  explanations  of  the  context,  with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks 
which  follow,  and  with  the  previously  published  sentiments  of  its  author,  it 
may  be  seen  not  only  to  have  no  bitter  or  malignant  feeling  in  it  towards  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  such,  but  actually  to  have  its  roots  deeply  fixed  in  the 
most  sincere  love  to  every  member  of  God's  holy  Church  throughout  aU  the 
world,  whether  in  the  Episcopal  "section"  of  it  or  any  other,  and  in  earnest 
longings  for  the  removal  and  "end"  of  whatever  interfered  with  the  health  and 
purity  of  any  particular  Church,  or  with  the  harmony  and  intercourse  of  all.^ 
Pp.  116,  118. 
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each  other  put  in  prison  for  disobedience  to  the  law.    They 
object  to  it  also  as  the  great  bulwark  in  this  country  of  sacer- 
dotalism  and   medisBval  superstitions  —  the  sworn  foes  of 
freedom  of  thought,  healthy  mental  activity,  and  legitimate 
family  claims — and  as  the  supporter  of  a  system  of  patronage 
which  acts  disastrously  for  *  the  cure  of  souls/  and  is  aUen  to 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.     They  ai-e  interested  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church  of  England  as  *  a  Gospel  Mis- 
sioner/  but  believe  she  would  far  more  efifectively  carry  out 
that  work  if  she  were  freed  from  State  bondage  and  thrown 
upon  her  own  vast  and  undeveloped  resources.     The  AngUcan 
€hurch  is,  moreover,  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  which  re- 
pudiates the  claims  of  all  other  religious  bodies,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  exclusive  position  declines  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  evangelistic  work.     Dissenters,  we  are  often  told,  are 
narrow  and  bigoted ;  yet  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Anghcan 
Church  standing  apart  in  haughty  isolation.     As  Mr.  Hubbard 
himself  says,  this  is  due  *  to  doctrinal  causes  which  Dissentei-s 
themselves  consider  serious  enough  to  justify  their  separation,' 
and  *  religious  work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  common  where 
there  are  grave  differences  as  to  the  natm-e  and  substance  of 
religions  truth.*     If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  Eight  Honourable 
gentleman  expect  Dissenters  to  sanction  a  system  which  lie 
thus  candidly  describes?     'The  greater  independence  of  the 
ministers '  of  the  Church,  and  the  more  effectual  action  of 
the  laity  which  he  advocates  is  to  be  found  only  in  emancipa- 
tion from  the  State,   which   implies   such    an   unrestricted 
restoration  of  internal  government  as  the   Anglican  clergy 
ardently  desire,  and  the  Irish  clergy  have,  by  disestablishnaeui, 
secured.     Our  objections  to  the  State  Church  on  political  and 
social   grounds  are  equally   strong.      The  entire   history  of 
England  reveals  the  Church,  with  rare  exceptions,  as  the  in- 
flexible and  persistent  opponent  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
What  concessions  Nonconformists  have  secured  have  been  won 
by  hard  conflict  with  opponents,  foremost  among  whom  lia^'^ 
ever  been  the  clergy.     Beneficent  legislation  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  have,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  put  down  intolerance,  but  it 
still  lurks  in  our  small  towns  and  hamlets,  inheres  in  tb^ 
Establishment  principle,  and  gives  the  Church  a  continuous 
and  injurious  bias  against  national  and  rational  progress.    I^ 
is  for  these  and  many  other  social  and  political  reasons  that 
the  special  objections  of  Dissenters  to  a  State  Church  are 
merging  into  a  national  protest  against  the  alliance  of  Chuich 
and  State.    Even  if  they  were  to  hold  their  hands  the  move- 
ment  would  go  on ;  and  it  would  be  far  wiser,  in  my  opinion,  if 


^^ 
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Churchmen  instead  of  *  steadily  and  fearlessly  resisting  *  dis- 
-establishment  were  to  prepare  to  accept  it,  and,  as  the  Irish 
•Churchmen  have  done,  to  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable. 
They  would  thus  pave  the  way  for  that  enlarged  recognition 
of  *  the  rule  of  Christian  charity '  which  Mr.  Hubbard  de- 
siderates, and  which  is  impossible  so  long  as  one  particular 
Church  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  State  favour,  and  religious  in- 
equality is  a  blot  on  the  British  Constitution. 

CHARLES   S.   MIALL. 
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The  rapid  advance  to  the  front  of  the  .various  questions  con- 
nected with  land  is  a  great  social  fact.  That  these  topics 
should  now  be  revolving  in  the  minds  of  most  educated 
Englishmen  is  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
the  remedial  policy  pursued  by  the  Government.  A  very  few 
years  ago  the  owners  of  land  in  England  would  have  ridiculed 
the  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  State  interference  in  their 
-concerns.  The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  of  which  the  pre- 
amble recited  that  it  was  expedient  to  deal  *  with  the  occu- 
pation and  ownership  of  land/  was  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to 
English  and  Irish  landlords.  They  had  imagined  that  the 
'Contract  of  tenancy  was  beyond  the  boundaries  of  legislation. 
But  by  the  3rd  section  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  tenant  under 
certain  circumstances  should  be  disturbed  in  his  holding  by 
the  act  of  the  landlord,  ho  should  be  entitled  to  compensation. 
This  was  the  earliest  lesson  taught  by  Parliament  on  this 
subject.  It  was  followed  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  of  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  reasons  of  State  and  of  high 
policy  the  rules  of  political  economy  have  been  suspended, 
and  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  have  been  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  State.  In  the  meantime  thoughtful  works 
by  able  writers  and  thinkers  have  been  industriously  cir- 
culated, and  the  literature,  legislation,  and  debates  combined 
iave  concentrated  attention  upon  our  land.  The  English 
and  Scotch  agriculturists  are  now  in  action.  Landowners 
are  alarmed  by  what  is  passing  in  Ireland.  Hence  there  is  a 
fresh  and  unexpected  interest  in  a  subject  which  formerly 
would  have  been  arid  and  distasteful.  But  the  numerous  and 
complex  interests,  the  traditional  ideas  and  prejudices  con- 
nected with  English  land,  make  it  a  peculiarly  difficult  subject 
of  discussion.  Its  importance  is  quite  equal  to  its  difficulty. 
J^  moment's  reflection  reminds  us  that  the  land  sustains  a 
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vast  agricultural  population  of  hardy,  healthy,  indostrion^ 
workmen,  whose  skilled  labour  raises  aunaally  from  the  soil 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Those  raral 
labourers  and  their  famiUes  are  the  sound  strong  heart  which 
beats  slowly  but  stoutly  in  the  centre  of  English  life.  From 
them  our  factories  and  works  and  armies  are  continually 
recruited- 

Above  them,  again,  the  land  supports  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy in  more  or  less  of  splendour.     It  further  sustaios, 
for  the  most  part,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.    It 
is  the  natural  stage  or  platform  on  which  we  all  act  and  work 
and  exist,  and  it  not  only  pays  the  wages  of  the  rustic  popu- 
lation,  and  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors,    which   again 
support  the  home  trades,  but  it  enriches  the  State  by  afford- 
ing a  visible  tangible  basis  for  taxation.    A  sum  which  would 
have  appeared  to  Our  ancestors  incredible  is  now  levied  for 
local  and  imperial  purposes  upon  the  land.     These  are  some 
of  the  chief  grounds  for  holding  that  the  landed  interests  are 
a  concern  of  the  deepest  moment  to  our  country.     Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  those  interests  have  never  in  our  history 
formed  a  separate  body  or  caste  as  in  some  countries,  but 
have  ever  been  in  close  connection  with  the  other  great 
interests  of  England ;  nor  that  rural  life  is  one  of  the  active 
elements  of  Englishmen's  happiness. 

The  question  which  it  is  now  intended  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence is  whether,  considering  its  inevitable  influence  on  oar 
general  well-being,  the  present  incidents  and  circumstances 
of  English  land  are  such  as  to  assure  to  the  people  a  reason* 
able  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  limited  property.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  growing  sense  of  mystery,  difficulty,  and  ex- 
clusiveness  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  and  settlement 
of  land.  But  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not  yet  widely  known, 
and  without  some  elementary  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  not 
possible  to  appraise  the  value  of  proposed  reforms.  It  is 
intended  in  this  article  to  state  as  briefly  and  simply  as 
possible  some  ascertained  facts  with  respect  to  the  proprietor- 
ship of  land ;  the  usual  methods  of  holding  and  transferring 
it ;  the  influence  of  that  system  upon  our  own  interests ;  and 
such  alterations  of  our  law  and  practice  as  appear  to  be 
advisable  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  first  great  fact  to  be  brought  into  view  is  the  manner 
and  proportion  in  which  the  land  is  distributed  among  pro- 
prietors. A  return,  sometimes  called  the  *  New  Domesday 
Book,'  and  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  previously  obscure  question* 
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It  appears  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are 
oii^ners  of  plots  of  ground  less  in  area  than  an  acre.  There 
are  also  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  who  own 
more  than  one  and  less  than  ten  acres.  But  of  these  two 
classes  of  owners  it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  are 
merely  owners  of  town  villas  with  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  or  of  plots  of  land  upon  which  houses  are  built  and 
ground-rent  paid.  The  rest  of  the  owners  of  from  ten  to  any 
number  of  acres  amount  to  about  135,000.  The  total  appro- 
priated area  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  72  millions  of  acres, 
and  in  England  and  Wales  about  33  millions.  Now  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  twenty-eight  dukes  possess  158  separate 
estates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  comprising  nearly  four  millions 
of  acres ;  and  that  the  other  members  of  the  peerage  (497 
in  number)  hold  1435  separate  estates,  comprehending  about 
16  millions  of  acres.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  counts  as 
fourteen  landowners  in  respect  of  as  many  distinct  estates. 
If  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  England  and  Wales,  it  appears 
that  a  body  of  men  which  does  not  probably  exceed  4^00  own 
more  than  17  millions  of  acres,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  area.  Mr.  Kay,  in  his  letters  on  Free  Trade  in  land, 
adds  to  this  statement  the  fact  that  710  persons  own  more 
than  one-fourth,  that  523  persons  own  more  than  one-fifth, 
and  that  230  persons  own  nearly  one-sixth  of  England  and 
Wales ;  that  100  persons  own  nearly  four  millions  of  acres, 
and  that  66  individuals  own  nearly  two  millions.  And, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  George  Brodrick 
(Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford),  a  landed  aristocracy  con- 
sisting  of  about  2250  persons  own  together  nearly  half  the 
enclosed  lands  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  possible  that 
these  calculations  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  but  the  main 
fact  remains  that  the  soil  of  our  country  is  held  by  a  body  of 
proprietors  who  are  numerically  a  mere  small  fraction  of  the 
I)opulation,  constituting  of  themselves  a  splendid  territorial 
aristocracy- 

Our  circumstances  with  respect  to  land  recall  those  of 
the  old  French  aristocracy.  For  example,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  we  are  told  that  the  Due  de  Nemoille 
and  the  Princess  de  Tarente,  his  daughter-in-law,  were  be- 
tween them  '  seigneurs  '  of  more  than  three  hundred 
parishes  in  the  province  of  Poitou.*  After  the  revolution 
in  France  the  devolution  of  land  was  turned  into  ^  a 
different    channel  by  the  dominant  popular  party,  and  in 

•  *  Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Bocbcjaquelein.* 
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that  country  proprietors  are  now  counted  by  millions,  while 
here  they  are  reckoned  by  thouEands.     The  great  estates  of 
England  were  very  little  aflfected  by  our  own  reTolation,  and 
the  influence  of  property  revived  and  remained.     Since  that 
period  the  lust  of  land,  with  all  its  various  advantages,  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  intermarriage  of  great  famiUes, 
have  contributed  in  various  degrees  to  the  accamulation  of 
estates  in  a  few  hands,  icithout  any  counteracting  influence  in 
favour  of  dispenion.    If  the  tendency  to  accumulation  were 
to  continue  for  another  century,  some  Gracchus  might  then 
say  as  Isaiah  said  of  old,  that  they  '  lay  field  to  field  till 
there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  iu  the  midst 
of  the  earth.'     The  facts  and  figures  recently  disclosed  b? 
investigation  were  unknown  and  unexpected.     Surely  it  must 
be  admitted  by  the  most  devoted  worshipper  of  landowners 
that  this  is  an  unexpected  condition  of  things,  and  whollj 
inconsistent  with  sound  policy  and  public  safety.     Landed 
property  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  firm  foundation  of 
every  stable  government,  and  the  owners  of  it  have  always 
been  averse  to  revolution ;  but  the  security  and  guai-antees 
for  civil  order  obtainable  from  that  class  of  the  people  are 
reduced  to  a  low  degree  when  land  is  held  by  a  body  of  persons 
who  are  numerically  so  insignificant  a  minority  as  they  now 
are  proved  to  be.    We  have  seen  that  in  France  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  which  obtains  in 
England.    In  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation 
the  number  of  proprietors  is  very  great.    The  small  kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg  contained  some  years  ago  280,000  peasant 
proprietors  and  16,000  owners  of  estates  of  more  than  five 
acres   each.      In  Belgium  the   dispersion,  or   morcellement, 
of  land  has  been  carried  to  a  great  length.    In  the  United 
States  ownership  and  occupation  of  land  generally  go  together, 
and  the  number  of  proprietors  is  immense.      Whereas  in 
England  we  may  walk  through  the  streets  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing town,  swarming  with  its  night- crowds,  and  reflect 
that  probably  not  one  person  of  all  the  multitude  of  workers 
possesses  one  acre  of  our  land. 

We  proceed  to  search  for  the  causes  which  have  effected 
the  remarkable  difference  between  our  own  country  and  other 
States  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  land.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  attributed  to  one  cause.  It  will  be  found  that  to 
n  combination  of  several  causes,  legal,  political,  and  social, 
t*:e  appropriation  of  English  lands  by  so  small  a  body  of  men 
n^ust  be  attributed.  Of  the  social  circumstances  wluch  have 
tended  to  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
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viduals,  one  is  the  general  habit  of  mind,  which  has  for 
centuries  attached  extraordinary  importance  to  the  possession 
of  landed  estates,  and  is  still  a  marked  incident  of  English 
society.  It  is  indisputable  that  an  estate — that  is,  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  with  a  suitable  mansion — does  confer,  as  a 
rule,  certain  social  advantages  upon  the  holder.  If  he  has 
inherited  the  property,  and  has  the  average  amount  of  edu- 
cation, he' takes  a  recognized  place  as  one  of  the  'landed 
gentry,'  and  his  family  is  one  of  the  '  county  families.'  His 
name,  residence,  pedigree,  and  heir  appear  in  Burke's  accoimt 
of  the  landed  gentry  and  other  works  of  that  kind.  His  social 
standing  is  better  than  that  of  the  wealthy  shipowner  in  the 
neighbouring  port,  or  the  cotton-spinner  (far  richer,  perhaps, 
than  himself)  in  the  county  town.  He  is  not  designated,  as 
in  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  the  estate,  as  '  Westerton '  or 

*  Runnington ; '  but  the  little  preposition  *  of,'  preceded  by  his 
own  name  and  followed  by  that  of  the  estate,  as  '  Herbert  of 
Clytha,'  is  a  common  designation  of  English  squires,  and  the 

*  of '  is  far  more  valuable  in  society  than  the  *  de  '  of  French 
or  the  *  von '  of  German  society.  The  foreign  words  may 
merely  indicate  some  claim  to  family  consideration  derived 
from  pre-revolutionary  times,  and  they  have  a  certain  value 
in  post-revolutionary  society.  But  the  EngUsh  *  of,'  as  it  is 
used  among  the  higher  classes,  indicates  a  present  tenure 
of  a  residential  estate  and  all  its  incidental  consequence.  It 
confers  an  untitled  rank;  the  more  the  acres,  the  higher 
is  that  rank.  Its  influence  radiates  from  the  owner  and 
family-head  to  the  family  generally,  and  often  in  the  best 
society  supplies  the  place  of  more  solid  fortune.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  prestige  of  estate,  so  superior  to  that  of  money, 
operates  as  an  inducement  to  cling  to  those  acres,  and  if 
possible  to  increase  the  number. 

The  political  inducements  to  hold  and  increase  estates  have 
been  diminished  by  the  Ballot  Act.  Before  that  Act  passed 
it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  great  squire  ride  to  the 
county  polling-place  with  numerous  tenants  wearing  the  colours 
he  favoured,  and  ready  to  vote  openly  as  he  desired.  Now  the 
squires  are  no  longer  sure  of  any  votes  but  their  own.  Never- 
theless, the  possession  of  a  good  estate  is  still  attended  with 
solid  political  advantages.  The  position  of  a  county  member 
is  much  desired  and  prized.  It  is  the  greatest  honour  to 
which  an  untitled  landowner  can  aspire.  Yet  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  holding  a  large  estate,  coupled  with  the  ability  to 
utter  a  few  political  commonplaces,  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  being  invited  '  to  stand.'    It  is  a  rare  exception  if  a  can- 
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didate  for  a  county  seat  is  selected  without  the   customarv 
qualification  of  an  estate  within  it.     Gentlemen  of  this  class 
go  into  parliament  to  vote  for  a  party,  and  after  two  or  three 
electioneering  victories  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  a  party  distribution  of  honours  lifts  them  into  the 
hereditary  dignity  of  a  baronetcy  or  a  barony.     If  they  attain 
the  latter,  their  entire  familes  follow  them  into   the  aristo- 
cratic atmosphere  of  the  peerage,  and  the  baron  himself  may 
hope  to  become  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his  county,  and  enjoj 
the  high  privilege   of  nominating   the   county  magistracy. 
Hence,  again,  it  follows  that  a  premium  is  attached  to  this 
one  description  of  property;  no  land,  no  i)eerage.     The  estate 
is  a  necessary  stepping-stone  to  the  lofty  seats  of  aristocracy. 
These  circumstances,  among  others,  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  estate-holders  cling  to 
the  property,  and,  if  possible,  increase  its  area  by  purchase. 
They  eagerly  buy  any  little  freeholds   that   the  poverty  of 
yeomen  proprietors  forces  into  the  market.     One  great  land- 
owner has  recently  stated  in  a  published  letter  that  he  has 
now  in  his  possession  more  than  a  hundred  conveyances  of 
small  pieces  of  land  which  he  has  acquired  since  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate.     Such  is  the  fashion  or  policy  which  promi)ts 
men  to  lay  field  to  field,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  transaction 
to  borrow  large  sums  at  3^  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means,  not  otherwise  at  hand,  of  purchasing  an  additional 
property,  though  it  will  not  yield  them  more  than  2  per  cent. 
They  will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  retain  the  estates  in 
the  family,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  every  interest  is 
made  subordinate  to  that  of  the  heir-apparent,  who  is  wor- 
shipped as  the  hope  of  the  family,  and  brought  up  for  the  most 
part  in  sport,  travel,  society,  and  pleasure. 

The  appropriation  of  English  lands  by  a  small  body  of  per- 
sons may  further  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  small  degree  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.    It  seldom  really 
operates ;  but  the  landed  gentry,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  main- 
tained, take  example  from  it,  and  adopt  its  principle  in  their 
settlements.    It  has,  no  doubt,  some  influence  from  time  to 
time  in  regulating  the  succession  to  estates  which  have  neither 
been  settled  nor  devised  by  will,  and  where  it  does  operate  it 
generally  works  injustice.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  feudal  rule  of 
descent,  under  which  real  property  goes,  when  its  owner  dies 
intestate,  to  the  heir,  while  personal  property  is  distributed 
amongst  the  nearest  of  kin.    But  it  is  not  a  fruitful  cause  of 
the  concentration  of  estates;  it  is  certain  to  be  repealed,  and 
is  not  worth  closer  consideration  in  these  pages.     The  power^ 
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custom,  and  operation  of  family  settlements  are  far  more 
important  elements  in  the  land  question.  England  is  at  the 
present  time  metaphorically  covered  with  a  network  of  settle- 
ments. Here  and  there  absolute  owners  in  fee  simple  may  be 
found  in  possession  of  estates ;  but  they  are  a  very  small 
minority,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  owners  for  life  only, 
and  trustees  under  family  settlements,  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
present  possessors  of  English  land.     It  is  the  great  power  of 

*  settling '  the  dominion  of  English  property  by  life  estates 
and  entails  to  which  the  concentration  of  land  in  few  pro- 
prietors is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  Under  the  almost  un- 
limited power  of  settlement  a  great  deal  of  land  is  kept  out 
of  the  market  which  would  otherwise  find  its  way  into  it. 

*  Land  is  treated  as  a  luxury.'  *  The  great  object  is  to  keep 
the  estate  in  the  family.  The  land  is  placed,  as  it  were,  upon 
^  table  to  be  operated  upon  by  a  conveyancing  surgeon,  who 
-skilfully  carves  it  into  portions  and  interests,  estates  for  life, 
estates  in  tail,  remainders  over,  and  terms  of  years,  with  a 
view  to  special  family  arrangements.  But  all  the  art  of  the 
conveyancer  in  these  minor  matters  is  subordinate  to  the  one 
grand  object,  namely,  that  the  property  is  to  be  kept  intact 
and  to  pass  en  bloc  to  the  owner's  eldest  son.  The  settlements 
always  prevent  the  nominal  owner  from  either  dividing  the 
land  among  his  children  or  from  selling  any  portion  of  it  for 
their  benefit,  and  the  law  of  the  land  endorses  this  system. 
The  result  of  it  is  that  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  in  small 
quantities  is  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  vast  areas  are 
retained  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  a  mere  incumbency 
for  life,  like  the  rectors  of  their  parishes,  and  are  too  much 
burdened  by  debt  or  by  current  expenses  to  improve  it  as 
they  ought.  A  sketch  of  the  methods  now  adopted  by  the 
gi'eat  body  of  landowners  for  tying  up  and  limiting  the  devo- 
lution of  then*  estates  will  probably  be  interesting  to  readers 
who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  usual 
form  of  settlement  on  marriage  is  to  transfer  the  family  estate 
•by  deed  to  two  or  three  trustees,  chosen  friends  of  the  owner, 
for  his  use  up  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  from 
the  date  of  the  marriage  to  the  use  of  the  husband  for  life, 
allowing  pin-money  for  the  wife,  and  a  rent-charge  or  annuity 
•(called  a  jointm-e)  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him.  Then 
portions  are  secured  for  younger  children  by  giving  the 
trustees  long  '  terms  *  or  leases  of  the  estate  to  enable  them 
to  enforce  payment.    Then,  subject  to  these  portions  and  the 

*  Mr.  Fowler's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  IS  SI. 
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jointure,  the  estate  is  giren  to  the  use  of  the  eldest  son  of  tbe 
marriage  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  as  tenants  in  tail 
male,  and  failing  his  issue,  then  to  the  use  of  the  second  and 
every  other  son,  one  after  another  in  order  of  birth,  and 
their  heirs  male,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eldest  son  ;  and  if  do 
son  should  survive  the  owner  who  makes  the  settlement,  then 
to  the  daughters  of  that  marriage  as  tenants  in  common,  and 
their  respective  lawful  issue ;  and  failing  all  such  issue  of  the 
daughter  or  daughters  by  marriage,  then  the  estate  is  to 
revert  to  the  settlor  and  his  general  heirs. 

This  is  merely  a  slight  sketch.    Every  settlement  is  prac- 
tically more  complicated.    There  are  usually  special  powers 
and  provisoes  and  clauses  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  family.    Meantime  the  outside  world  knows 
nothing  of  tbe  family  compact.     The  squire,  who  has  tbos 
divested  himself  of  the  power  of  disposing  otherwise  of  the 
property,  remains  in  possession,  and  is  looked  upon  in  the 
county  as  tbe  owner.    But  we  will  suppose  that  in  due  time 
he  has  a  son.     When  that  son  succeeds  his  father  he  takes 
only  an  *  estate  tail.'    The  word  *  tail '  is  derived  from  the 
French  tailler,  to  cut,  the  inheritance  being  thus  cut  down 
and  limited  to  tbe  heirs  of  the  body  under  the  enactments  of 
a  statute  of  Edward  I.     The  aim  of  the  system  was  to  prevent 
alienation  and  keep  up  tbe  feudal  family.    But  though  strong 
efforts  were  made  by  the  feudal  landowners  to  prevent  the 
hberation  of  land  from  a  perpetual  descent  from  father  to  son, 
the  right  to  establish  such  a  perpetuity  has  long  been  abolished. 
The  evils  of  strict  entails  were  sensibly  felt.     Children  grew 
insubordinate  in  the  pride  of  their  certain  prospects,  creditors 
were  injured,  and  farmers  deprived  of  IcA'Ses.    At  last  the 
judges  discovered  certain  grotesque    fictions  by  means  of 
which  the  entails  might  be  broken  down.     Finally  an  Act 
was  passed,  about  forty  years  ago,  which  substituted  for  the 
old  fictions  a  simple  deed  enrolled  in  Chancery,  by  which  a 
tenant  in  tail  in  j^ossession  is  empowered  to  commute  his 
entailed  estate  for  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  thus  defeat 
the  claims  of  his  own  children  and  of  all  persons  having  any 
interest  beyond  them.     If,  however,  the  entailed  estate  is  not 
yet  in  possession,  but  is  preceded,  as  it  usually  is,  by  a  life 
interest  in  some  other  person,  then  the  power  of  the  tenant 
in  tail  to  convert  himself  into  a  complete  unfettered  owner  on 
the  death   of  tbe  life-tenant  requires  the  concurrence  and 
confirmation  of  that  tenant.     This  is  the  explanation  of 
Tennyson's  lines — 
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*  Bnt  squire  was  afeard  of  his  son,  and  says  to  him  meek  as  a  mouse, 
*'  Lad,  tliou  mun  cut  off  thy  taail,  or  the  gells  will  go  to  the  *  *ouse,'  *' 
But  Charlie  sets  back  liis  ears,  an'  'e  swears  and  he  says  to  him,  '^  Noa, 
I*ve  gotten  the  'staate  by  the  taail,  and  be  danged  if  I  ever  let  goa.^'' 

This  was  a  great  step  towards  the  liberation  of  land.  The 
law  has  ever  been  averse  to  perpetuity,  and  it  is  not  by  the  mere 
power  of  entail  that  estates  are  now  kept  in  families.  Human 
nature  remains  the  same,  and  owners  are  as  anxious  as  ever 
to  preserve  their  acres  for  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  The 
object  is  generally  attained  in  this  way.  We  will  suppose  that 
young  Kenelm  Chillingley  comes  of  age.  He  is. entitled  to 
no  income  during  his  father's  life-tenancy  of  the  property,  but 
the  pair  between  them  have  full  power  to  deal  with  it.  They 
consult  the  solicitor,  who  advises  them  to  unite  to  cut  off  the 
entail  and  to  execute  a  new  settlement  in  accord  with  theii* 
needs  and  purposes.  This  is  done,  and  thus  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  great  family  settlements  were  cancelled 
and  renewed  under  the  manipulation  of  experts  who  have 
brought  the  keenest  intellects  to  bear  on  the  art  of  '  settling.' 
The  deeds  are  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  the  reigning  squire 
from  burdening  the  family  lands  with  his  personal  debts. 
They  pass  to  his  successor  free  from  incumbrances  except  such 
as  he  himself  or  his  predecessors  have  agreed  to  bear.  Thus 
the  corpus  of  the  estate  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  creditors 
of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  this  system  has  immense  influence  in 
keeping  estates  out  of  the  market.  This  gi-eat  power  of  settle- 
ment, then,  is  the  barrier  which  intervenes  between  the  land 
and  the  market. 

But  there  is  yet  another  restrictive  agent  at  work.  The 
practice  with  respect  to  the  title  to  land  is  a  circumstance 
tending  to  check  the  sale  and  mortgage  of  it.  In  this  country 
there  is  no  general  system  of  regietration  of  title.  The  seller, 
whether  of  an  estate  or  of  a  field,  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
buyer  by  the  production  of  the  actual  deeds,  probate  copies  of 
wills,  certificates  of  marriages  and  deaths,  and  all  other  docu- 
ments and  instruments  affecting  the  power  to  sell.  The  period 
for  which  titles  are  investigated  is  at  least  sixty  years,  and 
every  seller  of  freehold  land  is  bound  to  supply  an  abstract  or 
epitome  of  all  such  documents  executed  with  reference  to  that 
land  during  that  time.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  must 
operate  as  an  appreciable  burden  upon  landed  property.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law  the  usual  *  abstract  of  title '  is 
indispensable  for  safety.  The  power  of  entering  into  such 
complex  settlements,  comprising  one  or  more  long  terms  of 
years,  and  the  absence  in  fifty  out  of  fifty-two  counties  of  any 
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public  record  of  the  transactions,  makes  it  incumbent  on 
buyers  and  sellers  to  employ  an  expert  to  ascertain  that  the 
j)urchaser  can  hold  the  land  he  buys  against  all  ]x>ssible 
assailants.  In  sales  of  small  properties  the  costs  arc  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  purchase-money.  The  solicitors,  whose 
bills  appear  so  heavy,  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for  their  labour 
and  responsibility  are  heavy.  The  blame  should  be  imputed 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  landowers,  who  neglect  or  object 
to  simplify  the  proof  of  title.  There  is  no  greater  real-property 
lawyer  than  Lord  Cau*ns.  He  has  thus  described  the  present 
system  of  proving  title. 

Ton  onter  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate ;  you  are  anxions 
to  get  possession,  and  tlie  seller  is  very  anxious  to  get  liis  money.    Bat 
do  you  get  possession  ?     On  the  contrary,  you  cannot  get  possession,  nor 
can  the  vendor  get  his  money,  until  after  a  lapse,  sometimes  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  a  man*s  Ufetime,  spent  in  the  preparation  of  abstractSy 
the  comparison  of  deeds,  searches  for  encumbrances,  objections  made  to 
title,  answers  to  the  objections,  disputes  arising  upon  the  answers,  and 
endeavours  to  care  the  defects ;  not  only  months,  but  years  froquently 
pass  in  a  history  of  that  kind.    I  obtain  a  conveyance.     About  a  year 
afterwards  I  desire  to  raise  money  upon  mortgage  of  this  estate.     I  find 
some  one  wilhng  to  lend  me  money,  but  he  says,  '  I  cannot  be  bound  bj 
your  investigation  of  the  title ;  my  solicitor  must  examine   it,  and  my 
counsel  must  advise  upon  it.'    And  then  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
process  which  took  place  upon  mv  own  purchase  of  the  estate,  and  the 
same  expense  is  incurred.    Well,  tnat  is  not  all.     Months,  or  years  after- 
wards, I  find  I  must  sell  my  estate  altogether.     I  find  a  person  wiUing  to 
purchase,  but  he  says,  *  No  doubt  you  thoitght  this' was  a  good  title  when 
you  bought  the  estate,  but  I  also  must  be  satisfied,  and  my  solicitor  and 
counsel  must  advise  me.' 

ft 

This  narrative  could  be  illustrated  by  many  a  melancholy 
case.  The  system  is  manifestly  in  restraint  of  free  sale,  and 
if  only  it  were  understood  by  more  persons  it  would  come  to  a 
speedy  end.  The  suggestions  for  amending  it  must  be  post- 
poned to  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

Having  now  briefly  stated  the  leading  incidents  of  English 
landed  estates,  the  question  follows  whether  they  are  likely  to 
exercise  a  beneficial  or  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  people  ?  Are  they  calculated  to 
assure  them  a  reasonably  fan*  share  in  the  benefits  of  this 
circumsci'ibed  property?  If  we  recur  to  the  salient  social 
features  of  English  ownership  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  enormous  areas  of  many  of  the  estates,  and  the  limited,  or 
mere  life  interest,  which  most  of  the  owners  possess.  These 
two  facts  have  aa  important  influence.  In  almost  every 
parish,  or  group  of  parishes,  will  be  found  a  great  proprietor 
residing  occasionally  in  a  handsome  mansion,  to  which  a 
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•iiome  farm  is  often  attached,  and  in  some  cases  a  park.  Now 
very  few  squires  administer  their  estates  personally.  If  he  is 
4in  absentee,  or  the  property  is  extensive,  an  agent  is  retained, 
through  whom  the  owner  sees,  hears,  and  decides  ever3'thing. 
Personal  knowledge  of  all  his  lands  is  often  impossible. 
Land  agency  is  a  profession  and  an  art ;  the  agent  of  the 
^squire  gathers  the  reins  of  administration  into  his  hands,  and 
-'his  delegated  authority  is  very  great.  The  farmers  are  almost 
the  only  employers  of  labour,  and  are  usually  mere  tenants 
from  year  to  year.  The  small  tradespeople  and  the  licensed 
victuallers  mostly  rent  premises  under  the  squire,  and  the 
labourers  on  the  estate  live,  or  ought  to  live,  in  his  cottages. 
They  depend  upon  the  agent's  favour  for  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  a  small  '  allotment,'  in  lieu  of  a  garden  at  an  accom- 
modation rent.  They  all  believe  that  a  word  from  the  agent 
•cim  procure  them  little  offices  or  advancements  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  know  that  his  displeasure  may  ruin  them.  ' 
The  squire  is  usually  the  main  supporter  of  the  parish  school. 
He  is  always  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  at  home 
administers  justice  in  the  nearest  Court  of  Petty  Sessions. 
The  agent  is  often  himself  a  magistrate,  and  consequently  a 
poor  law  guardian ;  sometimes  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
president  of  the  agricultural  and  floral  shows,  and  even  a 
-churchwarden.  Thus  the  deputy  of  the  owner  concentrates  in 
his  own  hands  every  kind  of  local  power,  influence,  and  prero- 
gative. He  is,  in  fact,  invested  with  a  delegated  authority  over 
the  inhabitants  of  large  districts  which  the  Norman  lords  in  the 
fulness  of  their  power  could  hardly  have  exercised.  The  con- 
centration of  rights  and  powers  amounts  to  little  short  of  rural 
sovereignty,  though  it  has  been  seen  that  the  proprietors  are 
themselves  only  tenants  for  life  of  their  estates,  often  weighed 
•down  with  pecuniary  burdens,  and  living  on  a  margin  of  the 
jrental  though  apparently  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  i)resent  rural  economy  of  England  and  Wales. 
Trom  what  causes  a  condition  of  things  so  curious,  and  so 
•out  of  tune  with  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  time,  has 
emanated,  has  to  some  extent  been  shown.  Its  continuance 
is  due  to  the  temperate  and  generally  reasonable  exercise  of 
these  various  powers.  Personally  the  landed  gentry  are 
popular.  They  are  not  a  *  feeble  people  *  or  an  effeminate 
race.  On  the  contraiy,  they  are  hardy,  brave,  and  vigorous 
;gentlemen,  physically  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  any  race  of 
men  the  world  has  yet  seen.  They  appreciate  a  liberal 
education ;  as  a  rule  they  ai-e  temperate ;  they  have  custom- 
arily a  keen  sense  of  honour  and  truth ;  and  their  families 
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supply  gallant  oflScers  in  abundance  to  both  our  services,  and 
settlers  in  plenty  in  oiu*  numerous  colonies.     So  far,  so  good. 

But  a  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the  habits  of  the 
landed  gentry  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Before  that 
period  the  squires  were,  as  a  rule,  stationary  residents :  few 
went  to  London  for  the  season,  fewer  still  to  more  distant 
places.  Squire  Allworthy  was  a  modem  landowner  of  the 
last  century,  and  Fielding  describes  him  as  the  inheritor  of 
one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Somerset.  On  one  occasion  he 
went  to  London  on  business,  and  remained  there  three 
months.  *I  know  not  what  the  business  was,'  says  the 
author,  *  but  judge  of  its  importance  by  its  having  detained 
him  so  long  from  home,  from  whence  he  had  not  been  absent  a 
month  at  a  time  during  the  space  of  many  years.'  And  j^et  he 
was  no  rustic  Shallow.  He  was  a  *  competent  judge  in  most 
kinds  of  literature ; '  and  capable  of  appreciating  the  best 
society.  The  Allworthy  of  the  present  time  has  very  diflFerent 
ways.  He  inhabits  his  country-house  only  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  has  a  house  in  town  for  the  season,  a 
grouse  moor,  or  a  share  of  one  in  Scotland,  or  a  salmon-river 
in  Norway ;  and  if  the  ladies  of  the  family  are  not  strong,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  emigrate  during  the  worst  of  the  winter 
to  the  south  of  France.  Or  it  may  happen  that  during  the 
hunting  and  shooting  season  the  squire  inhabits  his  own 
beautiful  house,  and  dispenses  and  receives  hospitality  during 
part  of  the  winter.  The  old  doctrine  was  that  a  man  of 
family  and  estate  ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  a  charge 
of  the  district  of  which  his  mansion  is  the  centre,  over  which  it 
was  his  business  to  diflfuse  civility  and  happiness,  and  to  re- 
turn in  various  ways  the  large  sums  which  it  annually  yielded 
him.  This  doctrine  is  now  generally  disregarded.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  rents  received  from  English  lands  is 
spent  in  the  parishes  from  which  they  come.  Absenteeism  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  concentration  of  land  in  few  hands, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  owner  to  reside  on  his 
various  manors,  and  it  is  also  the  effect  of  fashion,  of  railways, 
and  of  the  love  of  change.  It  would  be  an  easy  though  in- 
vidious task  to  indicate  scores  of  vast  estates,  yielding  splendid 
revenues,  which  the  owners  never  visit  at  all.  Absenteeism  is 
probably  more  prevalent  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 

The  management  of  estates  is,  as  we  have  seen,  entrusted 
extensively  to  deputies.  Is  it  right  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  should  not  only  exist  but  be  extended  ?  And  yet  if 
some  means  are  not  taken  in  the  direction  of  dispersion  the 
present  system  must  spread  still  further.     The  old  notions 
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respecting  laud  have  given  way  to  the  idea  of  absolute  arbitrary 
irresponsible  dominion.  *  When  shall  "we  return,'  said  Cole- 
ridge, '  to  a  sound  conception  of  the  right  to  property,  a& 
being  official,  and  implying  the  performance  of  commensurate 
personal  duties  ?  '  The  owners  of  land  may  indeed  be  rightly 
regarded  as  official  trustees  of  the  State  to  whom  is  confided 
the  exclusive  management  and  profits  of  tracts  of  land,  partly 
for  their  own  advantage,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  welfare 
of  the  population  dwelling  and  employed  upon  them.  This  is 
the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Froude,  who  says  that  '  private  owner- 
ship of  land  is  permitted  because  Government  cannot  bo 
omnipresent,  and  personal  interest  is  found,  on  the  whole,  an 
adequate  security  that  land  so  held  will  be  administered  to 
the  general  advantage.'  Mr.  Gladstone  has  laid  down  the 
doctrine*  that '  those  persons  who  possess  large  portions  of  the 
space  of  the  earth  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  possessors 
of  mere  personalty.'  Lord  Sherbrooke  enunciated  a  sound 
principle  when  he  asserted  that  '  the  nation  has  a  dormant 
joint  interest  with  the  owners  of  land.'  Keeping  these  doctrines 
in  mind,  and  not  forgetting  that  EngUsh  landowners  are,  in 
general,  mere  tenants  for  life,  let  us  consider  whether,  as  a 
body,  they  have  fulfilled  their  proper  functions  and  obligations, 
and  bestowed  all  needful  care  upon  the  industrious  labourers 
which  their  well-being  demands.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  in 
numerous  cases  they  have  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
many  and  honourable  exceptions,  the  landowners  have  not 
lodged  the  labourers  as  they  ought.  Some  years  ago  an  elabo- 
rate report  was  published  by  Government  with  respect  to  the 
*  sanitary  condition '  of  some  parts  of  the  country.  '  The  old 
cottages,'  says  an  inspector,  'are  miserably  low;  landlords 
who  seldom  or  never  see  the  dwellings  they  own  are  content 
to  let  the  elements  do  their  work  of  destruction,  and  begrudge 
the  outlay  to  keep  roof  and  windows  in  repair.'  There  is  not 
one  county  of  the  thirteen  which  the  report  comprises  which 
does  not  supply  overwhelming  evidence  of  deplorable  neglect. 
The  inspectors  reported  deficient  water  supply  and  drainage, 
dwellings  occupied  by  large  families  which  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  cases  of  over-crowding  hardly  credible.  He 
found  about  8000  houses  without  any  sort  of  accommodation 
for  decent  retirement,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  houses 
totally  unfit  for  use.*  Such  a  report,  of  which  a  mere  slight 
sample  has  been  quoted,  is  a  serious  blot  on  the  management 
of  landed  estates.  Property  has  its  duties,  and  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  those  who  are  entrusted  by  the  State  with 

*  Beport  on  Sanitary  staie  of  MonmouthEhire  and  Wales. 
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large  portions  of  its  soil  would  have  been  forward  to  supply 
ihe  poor  peasants  with  such  accommodations  and  conveniences 
as  are  necessary  for  rest  and  health  and  comfort.  How  is  it 
that  English  and  Welsh  estates  are  not  everywiiere  dott*>d 
with  well- ventilated  cottages  containing  three  or  four  rooms 
at  least,  with  dry  floors,  watertight  roofs,  good  gardens,  and 
pure  water  /  How  is  it  that  village-greens,  playgrounds,  and 
fountains  free  to  all,  are  rarely  seen  ?  Why  does  it  hapi>eii 
that  Crabbe's  description  of  a  peasant's  dwelling  is  so  often 
true  ? 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  ruJe  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  from  the  sloping  sides, 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between. 

Alas !  our  poor  rustic  labourers  can  but  seldom  obtain  the 
-comfort  of  a  useful  garden.     England  in  this  respect  is  not 
like  Utopia,  in  which  the  author  supposes  that  '  on  the  back 
side  of  the  houses  through  the  whole  length  of  the  streete  lye 
large  gardens  inclosed  round  about.  .  .  Everye  house  hath 
two  doores,  one  into  the  street  and  a  postern  door  into  the 
{garden.     They  set  great  store  by  their  gardens.'     Certainly 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  labourer  are  matters  of 
the  utmost  moment.     It  is  not  intended  to  allege  that  owners 
of  property  are  responsible  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  our  rural 
dwellings;  but  they  could  have  done  much  more,  and  the 
Oovernment  Inspector  stated  in  the  Eeport  just  referred  to 
that  it  would  be  a  public  scandal  if  some  systematic  plan  of 
efficient  village  administration   were  not  at  once  adopted. 
The  rural  dwellings  rarely  belong  to  those  who  inhabit  them. 
Theirs  is  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  with  few  holidays  to  cheer 
the  monotonous  career.     Whose  interest  is  it  to  provide  them 
with  homes  contiguous  to  their  work,  and  gardens  for  their 
comfort  and  pleasure  ?     The  tenant  farmer  cannot  do  it,  for 
his  interest  is  temporary  and  uncertain.   Whence  the  labourer 
comes  in  the  morning,  and  whither  he  goes  in  the  evening, 
the  farmer  who  employs  him  may  know  not  and  care  little. 
The  farm  labourer  often  tramps  miles  in  the  day  in  addition 
to  his  work  in  going  to  and  fro  between  the  farm-lands  and 
his  dwelling.    Dr.  Hunter,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  puts  this  startling  question:   'Ought  not  aU  land 
which  requires  labour  to  be  held  liable  to  the  obligation  of 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  labourers'  dwellings  ?*  *  As 
education  advances,  so  the  demand  of  the  labourers  for  good 
cottages,  in  which  propriety  and  decency  can  be  secured,  will 

*  Seventh  Beport. 
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grow  louder.  If  they  fail  to  obtain  what  their  education  tells, 
them  they  ought  to  have,  they  will  begin  to  move  away,  and 
our  best  men  will  be  lost.  The  number  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  is  enormous,  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  theii* 
wants  is  increasing  fi'om  year  to  year.  If  it  be  true  that 
owners  of  land  are  hereditary  functionaries  of  the  State,  they 
have  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  difficult  for 
mere  owners  for  life  to  fulfil  it,  and  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  may  probably  be  found  in  some  new  legislative 
powers.  The  chief  cause  of  miserable  cottages  and  defective 
farm-buildings  which  are  so  often  to  be  seen,  is  the  sanction 
given  by  the  law  to  the  creation  of  these  limited  interests  in 
land,  and  the  power  of  entailing  burdened  estates.  The  mere 
life-tenant  often  cannot  afford  to  give  effect  to  his  own  kind 
wishes  or  his  sense  of  duty.  *  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  strives 
to  do  it,  and  suffers  fully  as  much  as  the  ill-housed  labourers^ 
on  his  estate.'  *  We  are  living  in  presence  of  a  system  which 
acts  as  a  drag-chain  upon  the  philanthropy  of  landowners. 
They  are  in  a  very  awkward  position  unless  they  are  men  of 
exceptional  opulence.  They  have  to  bear  the  burdens  put 
upon  their  lands  in  former  days,  and  also  meet  bad  times 
and  lowered  rents.  They  have  thus  to  leave  cottages  un- 
repaired,  to  refraiii  from  building  new  ones,  and  frSm  im- 
proving  the  farms,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  but  & 
nan-ow  margin  of  income  for  their  own  use.  *  The  other  day,' 
said  Mr.  Fowler,  '  I  met  with  an  instance  in  which,  with  an 
income  of  £35,000  a  year,  the  family  mansion  and  every- 
thing else  were  going  to  ruin,  and  for  forty  years  nothing  had 
been  done  to.  improve  the  land  by  the  owner.' t  It  is  well 
known  that  great  tracts  of  wet  land  are  still  undrained,  and 
are  consequently  incapable  of  producing  good  cereal  crops  or 
sweet  grass.  In  this  opulent  coimtry,  from  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  estimates  that  hundreds  of  millions  have  been  sent  for 
investment  in  foreign  countries,  large  tracts  of  land  have  been 
so  neglected  that  £150,000,000  might  probably  be  now  applied 
with  good  effect  to  drainage. 

The  small  proprietors  who  formerly  cultivated  their  own 
few  fields,  and  obtained  a  modest  competence,  have  dis- 
appeared. It  has  been  computed  that  the  number  of  these 
proprietors  was  formerly  greater  than  that  of  tenant-fanners.t 
If  that  state  of  occupation  had  continued,  who  can  say  that 
most  of  the  small  improvements  required  would  not  have  been 

•  Arnold's  *  Free  Land/  p.  116. 

t  Speech  of  Mr.  Fowler,  M.P.,  in  the  Hoaae  of  CommonB,  1881. 

X  Lord  Macaalay*s  History,  vol.  i. 
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•executed  by  little  landowners  in  the  expectation  of  augmenting 
their  profits.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  picture  of 
agricultural  affairs  is  sombre.  The  soil  is  held  by  a  small 
body  of  owners :  Mr.  Brodrick  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
•even  fewer  than  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Estates  are 
very  commonly  held  by  absentees,  by  proprietors  burdened 
with  mortgages,  and  by  mere  owners  for  life.  The  cultivators 
o{  the  soil,  who  with  their  families  amount  to  many  millions, 
.-are,  as  a  rule,  divorced  from  property  in  that  soil.  There  is 
no  mutual  association  between  owners  and  tenants  except  on 
public  occasions.  The  social  line  of  deniarcation  is  hard  and 
sharp.  How  different  were  the  customs  of  society  in  La 
Vendee  before  the  Revolution,  as  described  by  Madame  de  la 
Bochejaquelein.  The  landowners,  she  says,  lived  without 
pomp  or  display,  and  if  they  went  to  Paris  for  business  or 
pleasure,  they  did  not  return  with  the  airs  and  graces  of 
the  capital.  When  there  was  to  be  a  boar  or  stag  hunt, 
notice  of  it  was  given  after  service  in  the  church,  and  every 
tenant  took  his  gun  and  went  to  the  rendezvous.  The  pro- 
prietors did  not  lease  the  land,  but  divided  the  produce  with 
the  farmers.  A  community  of  interest  and  personal  friendship 
was  the  consequence  of  the  system.  The  farms  were  not 
large,  and  a  seigneur  lived  paternally  in  the  midst  of  the 
tenants,  taking  a  personal  interest  in  their  affairs.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  were  devoted  to  their  landlords. 
Tn  sport  and  in  business,  in  pecuniary  interests  and  in  the 
rites  of  religion,  the  people  were  united  together.  If  the 
French  aristocracy  had  been  generally  like  the  landlords  of 
La  Vendee,  and  had  lived,  hunted,  made  acquaintance  with, 
and  spent  their  income  among  the  people  around  them;  if 
they  had  discharged  the  duties  which  tend  to  cement  society, 
the  demagogues  would  not  have  gained  the  power  over  the 
passions  of  the  people  which  enabled  them  to  execute  their 
evil  schemes.  But  the  haute  noblesse  were  absentees  and 
3ourtier8,  leaving  the  management  of  their  estates  to  agents, 
iind  spending  their  rents  in  fashionable  life. 

Happily  for  ourselves  the  character  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy is  very  different  from  that  of  pre-revolutionary  Prance. 
But  the  social  life  in  the  provinces  is  very  unlike  that  of 
La  Vendee,  and  much  too  like  that  of  the  rest  of  France. 
The  little  freeholders  have  generally  disappeared.  Leases 
are  the  exception,  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  the  rule ;  rents 
are  falling,  but  owners  under  settlement  cannot  sell.  Bevert- 
ing  to  the  question  asked  in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
whether  the  incidents  of  land  are  likely  to  have  a  beneficial 
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inflaence  upon  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  rural 
population,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  facts  and  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  that  the  general 
result  is  not  satisfactory.  If  then  there  are  defects  and 
blemishes  and  grounds  of  complaint  apparent  in  our  land 
system  when  contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  the  next 
inquiry  must  relate  to  the  available  remedies.  Our  reforms 
and  amendments  must  be  practical,  constitutional,  and  in 
accord  with  justice.  It  would  be  idle  to  suggest  alterations 
in  which  these  qualities  would  be  wanting.  But  the  day  is 
at  hand  when  the  laws  relating  to  land  will  be  largely 
modified.  To  maintain  them  intact  is  simply  impossible. 
The  most  accomplished  law  reformer  of  the  time  is  undoubtly 
Lord  Cairns.  In  a  recent  speech  he  used  the  following 
language — 

The  settlement  of  land  in  this  country  must  be  looked  at  as  affecting 
the  land  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  tlie  country ;  but  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  are  connected  with  the  mode  in  which  land  is  used 
^  .  .  .  with  the  ft'eedom  of  buying  and  selling  land,  and  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  settlements  tliere  ought  to  be  in  the  person  who  may  be 
the  owner  of  land  for  the  time  being  all  the  powers  which  a  prudent  and 
reasonable  owner  would  exercise  for  good  purposes  connected  with  land. 

The  principle  we  are  contending  for  is  thus  simply  stated  and 
fully  conceded  by  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor.  So  defective  were 
the  settlements  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  that  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  jmvate  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  settled 
lands.  In  the  year  1877  was  passed  the  Leases  and  Sales  of 
Settled  Estates  Act,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  leasing  of 
settled  lands  and  accommodating  the  public  with  giound  for 
streets,  gardens,  and  open  spaces ;  but  the  proceedings  under 
its  provisions  must  be  taken  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  con- 
siderable expense,  after  many  formalities,  and  much  delay. 
The  procedure  is  too  cumbrous  to  be  really  useful,  and  it  left 
the  fettered  tenants  for  life  almost  as  restricted  as  before.  A 
previous  attempt  had  been  made  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  land  by  authorizing  loans  by  Government,  to  be  repaid  in 
a  certain  number  of  years ;  but  this  plan  costs  the  tenant 
for  life  about  7  J  per  cent,  on  the  sum  raised  by  him.  The 
payment  of  this  annuity  may  often  be  inconvenient,  and  the 
application  for  an  advance  is  attended  with  no  small  trouble. 
So  insufficient  did  these  attempts  at  the  liberation  of  land 
appear  to  Lord  Cairns,  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to 
propose  that  the  powers  described  shall  be  given  by  a  fresh 
Act,  not  as  a  boon  or  an  exception,  but  as  j;ar^  and  parcel 
of  the  enjoyment  of  estates  by  the  owners  for  the  time  being 
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and   as   an  incident  of  ownership.     He  proposes  that  the 
tenant  for  life  shall  have  power  to  sell  or  exchange,  to  grant 
agricultural  and   mineral  leases.      This  bill  is  framed  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  but   inasmuch  as  the  tenant  for  life  will  not 
have  the  power  to  touch  the  money  produced  by  sales  which 
was   all  to   go   back  into  settlement,  the    remedy  will  not 
be  complete.     Something  more  than  this  is    required.    Mr. 
Gladstone   has  given  expression  to  a   strong  oi>iiiion  that  a 
change  in  the  land  laws  must  be  made.     He  said  at  Dalkeith, 
*  As  to  the  law  of  entail  and  settlement  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  that  law.   I  disapprove  it  on  economical  grounds, 
and  I  disapprove  it  on  moral  and  social  grounds.'     And  agiiin 
in  the  House  of  Commons  more  recently,  '  As  regards  the 
domestic  and  social  aspect  of  the  question,  I  confess  that  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  present  system  of  settlement  and  entail  of 
this  country,  and  that  nothing  would  more  tend  to  the  moral 
strength   of  the  aristocracy  than  a  gi'eat   and  fundamental 
change  eflfected  in  that  system  ;  but  whatever  the  alterations 
may  be,  vested  interests  must  be  resi^ected.'    Whatever  thf 
law  has  sanctioned  the  law  must  in  good  faith  maintain,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  supreme  right  of  the  State  to  make  all 
salutary  changes  with  such   compensation  as  may  be  really 
just   to  present   losers  thereby.      The  principle   of  privatj 
property  in  land  must  be  retained.     But  a  law  which  sJiooJa 
abolish  from  a  certain  date  the  power  of  entailing  laud,  and 
make  void  all  instruments  by  which  estates  should  be  tied  np 
for  any  number  of  lives  in  being  and  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  afterwards,  would  be  no  violation  of  principle.    It  i-^ 
clearly  expedient  j^^^  ^^^^  publico  to  promote  free  trade  in 
land.   In  France  the  landed  property  of  each  citizen  is  settled 
with  the  exception  of  a  fixed  portion  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
owner,  but   theh'   settlements  are  made  by  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  not  by  him.     No  English  statesman,  however,  h^^ 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  French  system,  under  which 
French  lands  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  millions  of  smaU 
proprietors.     The  emancipation  of  land  must  in  England  he 
gradual.  Without  attempting  to  interfere  with  interests  already 
created,  we  claim  that  the  sanction  of  the  law  should  be  re- 
fused for  the  future  to  settlements  which  are  calculated  to 
check  and  obstruct  the  free  distribution  and  the  improvement 
of  land.     The  landowners  of  England  ought  to  be  real  pro- 
prietors, not  mere  tenants  for  life,  without  power  to  discharge 
lawful  incumbrances  on  the  estate  by  sale  of  the  necessary 
quantity.   A  strictly  settled  estate  has  no  real  in-oprietor.   The 
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common  family  settlement  is  a  contrivance  by  -which  the  land 
itself  is  intended  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  preserved  from  com- 
ing into  the  market  or  being  broken  up  into  parts,  and  the 
landlord  is  expressly  prevented  from  being  the  real  master  of 
the  estate.    No  such  contrivance  has  ever  been  sanctioned  in 
other  free  countries,  and  it  is  not  to  our  national  credit  that  it 
should  be  now  controlling  almost  every  dealing  with  land,  and 
influencing  its  value  by  limiting  the  supply.     The  complicated 
nature  of  the  various  modifications  of  property  in  England^ 
with  the  doctrines  of  entails,  trusts,  terms,  powers,  jointures, 
remainders,  reversions,  &c.,  have  really  reduced  us  into  sub- 
jection to  the  lawyers.     The  ordinary  lay  intellect  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  understanding  the  rules  and  practice  of  real 
property  law.    It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  learned. 
The  student  of  that  department  of  law  is  told  that  he  ought 
to  study  treatises  on  tenures  and  descents,  Coke  upon  Littel- 
ton,  Sheppard's  Touchstone,  Saunders  on  Uses  and  Trusts^ 
Sugden  on  Powers,   and  other  later  works,  before  he  can 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  advising  clients.    An  eminent 
conveyancer  has  said  that  the  whole  course  of  study  appro- 
priate to  that  one  branch  of  law  might  perhaps  be  completed 
in  four  years  if  those  years  are  employed  in  the  manner 
described  as  a  lawyer's  habits  by  Lord  Coke — 

Sex  boras  somno,  totidem  des  legibus  cequis, 

Qaatuor  orabis,.de8  epnlisque  duas, 

Quod  superest  sacris  ultr6  largire  camsenis.  '•' 

And  a  more  recent  and  very  learned  writer  says  that  *  even 
now  a  common  purchase  deed  of  a  piece  of  freehold  land 
cannot  be  fully  explained  without  going  back  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIIL,  or  an  ordinary  settlement  of  land  without 
recourse  to  the  laws  of  Edward  I.'  A  work  on  the  transfer 
of  real  property  is  a  curiosity.  To  the  uninitiated  it  is  a 
hopeless  jargon  of  hard  words.  That  a  system  bristling  with 
antiquated  technicalities,  and  retained  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
keep  together  the  great  estates  in  a  few  hands,  should  be  main- 
tained much  longer  is  impossible.  It  is  out  of  tune  with  the 
times.  Even  the  working  classes  now  feel  the  need  of  land 
reform.  The  desu*e  for  a  change  in  favom*  of  freer  sale  was 
expressed  in  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Trades  Unions  in 
this  language  :  '  The  land  laws  at  present  in  force  are  mani- 
festly unjust  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  ;  * 

'  Six  hours  for  sleep,  and  six  for  reading  law, 
Pieadiogs  in  court  may  claim  your  time  for  four, 
Two  hours,  not  more,  for  meals  you  may  employ, 
The  rest  in  lighter  literature  enjoy. 
NO.  GUI.  22 
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and  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  motion  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fowler  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  repeated,  and  in 
due  time  carried.  But  it  is  a  vexatious  incident  of  land  that 
the  laws  which  govern  it  are  so  very  hard  to  comprehend. 
This  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  long  conflict  between  tenure 
and  contract.  When  trusts,  which  rest  upon  the  law  of  con- 
tract, were  introduced,  the  Coui-ts  of  Law  ignored  them. 
Hence  arose  legal  and  equitable  estates,  Courts  of  Law  and 
Courts  of  Equity.  According  to  present  notions,  English 
land  cannot  be  settled — that  is,  safely  tied  up— without  the 
intervention  of  trustees ;  consequently  the  estates  are  usually 
lield  by  these  nominal  owners,  and  bills  in  Chancery  are  but 
too  common  results.  There  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
framing  an  Act  by  which  all  the  necessary  powers  for  freeing 
settled  land  from  incumbrances  by  the  sale  of  part  or  the 
w^hole  of  an  estate  should  be  conferred  upon  present  owners. 
It  is  the  will  that  is  wanting,  not  the  way.  When  some  great 
iind  learned  man  takes  up  this  question  with  expei-t  hands  and 
resolute  purpose,  the  mystery  and  Egyptian  darkness  which 
now  shrouds  every  estate  from  the  public  eye  will  be  dispersed. 

As  to  the  rule  of  law  which  is  called  primogeniture,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  its  abolition  will  have  any  remarkable 
effect  upon  property.  It  will  be  one  slow  step  only  towards 
the  emancipation  of  English  land.  Primogeniture  is  probably 
a  feudal  custom,  which  superseded  the  Saxon  rule  of  descent 
called  *  gavelkind,'  by  which  the  land  of  an  intestate  owner 
descended  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares.  The  abolition  of 
primogeniture,  therefore,  will  restore  an  ancient  law. 

It  has  been  shown  in  some  previous  pages  that  the  mode  of 
proving  titles  tends  to  restrain  the  dealings  in  land.  But  if 
Ihe  interested  classes  would  insist  upon  a  reform  the  means 
ure  easy  of  attainment.  A  general  and  compulsory  register 
•of  ownership  in  fee  simple  would  have  the  effect  of  cheapen- 
ing conveyances  and  giving  strength  to  titles.  Why  are  we 
^tiil  deprived  of  this  advantage  except  in  two  counties? 
Partly  because  there  is  almost  a  superstitious  reverence  of 
litle-deeds,  and  partly  because  there  is  a  general  dread  of  the 
4Usclosm*e  of  incumbrances  and  mortgages,  and  also  because 
the  complications  of  family  settlements  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
•compatible  with  registration.  One  of  our  colonies  leads  the 
way  in  this  respect.  Sir  H.  Torrens  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
South  Australia  for  the  express  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
transfers  and  mortgages  of  land,  and  that  Bill  was  adopted 
by  that  wealthy  community.  The  basis  and  principle  of  that 
lav  is  notice  to  all  persons  in  possession,  and  to  all  others 
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"wbo  are  likely  to  be  interested,  setting  forth  that  unless  an 
•objection  is  sent  in  within  a  certain  time  an  indefeasible  title 
will  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  by  the  official  regis- 
trar. If  a  caveat  is  entered,  then  the  title  will  only  be  given 
when  the  objection  is  withdrawn,  or  the  opinion  of  the  High 
•Court  overrules  the  obstruction.  This  system  is  said  to  work 
well.  On  a  small  scale  it  has  actually  been  tried  also  in  the 
mother  country.  In  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  all  deeds  are  to 
be  held  fraudulent  and  void  against  subsequent  bond  fide  pur- 
<shasers  or  mortgagees  unless  a  memorial  of  such  deeds  is  duly 
registered.  Conveyances  of  lands  are  also  requu-ed  to  be 
registered  in  the  Bedford  Land  Office.  There  can  be,  there- 
fore, no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  system,  as  these  limited 
•enactments  prove.  A  vast  body  of  evidence  has  from  time  to 
time  been  collected  in  favour  of  rendering  registration  of  title 
an  effectual  system,  in  connection  with  an  authorized  map  for 
the  purpose  of  the  identification  of  the  parcels  of  land.  It  is 
a  difficult  subject  to  deal  with,  because  registration  of  title  is 
not  agreeable  either  to  proprietors  or  their  legal  advisers.  It 
is  also  difficult  for  the  legislator,  however  skilful,  to  organize 
ii  method  which  shall  be  at  once  practical  and  inexpensive. 
But  it  will  manifestly  be  one  step  towards  the  emancipation 
of  English  lands  from  its  present  fetters,  if  certain  facts  and 
important  stages  in  the  evidence  of  title  are  recorded  in  a 
public  office,  there  to  remain  for  reference  for  ever,  incontest- 
«,ble,  evidential,  and  accessible  to  allthe  world.  This  remedy 
has,  in  fact,  been  already  provided  in  posse,  though  not  in  esse, 
by  an  Act  of  1875,  called  *  An  Act  to  Simplify  Titles  and  Facili- 
tate the  Transfer  of  Land  in  England.'  By  this  Act  a  land 
registry  was  actually  established,  and  by  its  provisions  any 
person  who  has  agreed  to  buy  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  any 
person  entitled  to  such  an  estate  or  capable  of  disposing  of  it, 
may  (not  must)  apply  to  the  registrar  to  be  registered  with  an 
iibsolute  title  or  a  possessory  one  only.  It  is  a  most  elaborate 
Act,  prepared  no  doubt  under  the  superintending  hand  of  Lord 
Cairns,  but  is  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  introduction  of 
that  one  word  '  may.*  Change  that  word  into  .*  shall,'  and  a 
revolution  in  the  investigation  of  title  and  the  transfer  of 
Jand  is  at  once  effected.  The  legislature  has  by  passing  this 
Act  sanctioned  the  great  principle  of  registration,  and  has  in 
Ihe  preamble  solemnly  declared  that  *  it  is  expedient  to  make 
farther  provision  for  the  simplification  of  the  title  to  land,  and 
for  facilitating  the  transfer  thereof  in  England.'  That  pre- 
amble was  followed  by  a  permissive  act,  the  failure  of  which 
must,  after  such  a  declaration  by  Parliament,  be  followed  by 
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another  Act  making   that  compulsory  which  is  now  merely 
permissive.    It  is  contended  with  much  force  that  the  compli- 
cated circumstances  of   English   estates   make    registration 
impracticahle ;   but  the    most  prejudiced   partizan   of   thd 
landed  interest  would  hardly  allege  that  any  serious  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  requiring  the  successive  ownerships  in  fee 
simple  to  be  recorded  in  a  public  registry.     These  would  form 
the  leading  landmarks  in  the  history  of  every  estate,  and 
though  the  minor  and  intermediate  operations  mi^ht  be  left 
unrecorded,  the  succession  of  fall  ownerships  would  be  open 
to  all  inquirers,  and  the  publicity  of  such  important  trans- 
actions would  be  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  secresy,  tie 
impenetrable  privacy,  of  the  land  titles  of  the  present  day. 

Another  reform  to  be  proposed  and  strongly  urged  rests 
upon  the  correction  of    a  common  fallacy  with   respect  to 
land.    An  erroneous  notion  of  the  principle  which  underlies 
the  exclusive  property  in  land  has  grown  up  gradually  until 
it  has  been  held  ubique  et  ab  onuiibtis;  namely,  the  notion  of 
absolute  arbitrary  irresponsible  dominion.      But   the   truth 
ought  to  be  recognized  that  land  is  not  altogether  like  other 
property.    In  the  eye  of  the  law  all  land  is  '  held/  not  owned, 
in  the  sense  in  which   we  own  a  horse.     It  is  the  floor  of 
the  national  home.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that   the    solid 
natural  soil,  the  surface  of  the  country  we  inhabit,  indis* 
pensable  as  it  is  and  incapable  of  extension,   ought  to  be 
held  not  merely  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  holder,   bat 
also  for  the  good  of  the  State.    It  cannot  be  held  adversely 
to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  it  ought  to  be  administered  in 
accord  with  the  true  interests,  moral  and  material,  of  the 
dwellers  upon  it.    That  this  is  a  sound  and.  true  principle  is 
apparent  fi'om  abundant  proofs.    Does  the  district  require 
railway  accommodation  ?    The  State  gives  power  to  promoters 
to  take  the  necessary  land'from  the  owners,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  on  payment  of  fan*  value.     Does  the  School  Board 
require  a  site  for  a  new  school  ?    We  know  that  the  authors 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  the  Parliament  which 
gave  effect  to  their  proposals,  did  not  scruple  to  enact  that  the 
Education  Department  should  have  power  to  take  land  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  landowner,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Legislature.     In  this  case  the  exigency  of  pubhc  interest 
overrides  the  objections  of  the  landowner.     The  principle  is 
established :  how  far  it  shall  be  carried  into  practical  effect 
is  not  easy  to  determine.     Some  light  may  be  obtained  as  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  by  considering  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  *  holds  * 
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not  less  than  half  a  million  of  acres  in  England  and  Scotland, 
-and  fourteen  separate  estates.  It  is,  of  coarse,  an  extreme 
'Case,  but  it  is  by  extreme  cases  that  propositions  are  tested. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present,  this  great  territorial  prince  is 
invested  with  absolute  authority  to  assent  to  or  refuse  appli- 
-cations  for  sites  for  every  description  of  public  building,  with 
the  exception  of  School  Board  schools.  He  is  legally  respon- 
sible to  no  person,  and  though  he  may  be  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  he  is  really  amenable  to  his  own  conscience  and  to 
no  other  authority  whatever.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
a  power  in  our  society  can  have  lasted  so  long :  for  neither 
prison,  nor  penitentiary,  nor  hospital,  nor  reformatory  school, 
nor  lunatic  asylum,  nor  any  other  asylum,  nor  church,  nor 
•cemetery,  nor  chapel,  nor  hotel,  nor  inn,  no  matter  how 
necessary  or  convenient  they  may  be,  can  be  built  or  opened 
on  those  500,000  acres  without  the  full  consent  of  the  duke 
-or  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  follow- 
ing case  of  an  application  for  a  chapel  site  illustrates  the 
supreme  autocracy  which  administers  the  land.  The  request 
was  preferred  to  a  squire  of  no  mean  ability  by  two  leading  mem- 
bers of  a  Nonconformist  congregation,  one  engaged  in  trade, 
the  other  a  sagacious  shoemaker.  '  What  denomination  do 
you  represent  ? '  said  the  squire.  *  The  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists,' they  replied :  *  an  influential  body  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.* *  That  is  enough,*  answered  the  squire ;  *  I  am  not 
inclined  to  give  sites  to  Nonconformists  at  all,  especially  to 
your  body.  The  labourers  on  my  land  are  as  intelligent  as 
your  ministers.*  The  shoemaker  here  remarked  that  much 
ignorance  must  be  admitted,  but  that  they  could  boast  of  some 
ministers  of  education  and  learning,  and  he  mentioned  several 
names.  The  squire  postponed  his  decision,  desiring  to  be 
informed  if  a  minister  of  that  stamp  should  come  and  officiate 
in  the  old  chapel.  About  a  month  afterwards  that  event 
t)ccurred,  the  squire  attended,  was  deeply  affected  by  the  elo- 
quent sermon,  and  gave  the  plot  [of  ground  at  a  nominal 
•price. 

Decisions  of  the  deepest  interest  to  large  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians may  thus  be  governed  by  accident,  whim,  prejudice,  or 
temper.  A  worthy  landowner  might  be  named  who  has 
recently  refused  to  allow  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship 
to  be  erected  on  his  estate.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  a  great 
territorial  and  Eoman  Catholic  lord,  may  perhaps  retaliate 
by  disallowing  all  Anglican  or  Protestant  places  of  worship  on 
his  vast  estates. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  land-agent  is  the  real  master  in  a 
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great  majority  of  cases.     The  absentee  proprietor  hears  odIj 
through  the  agent^s  ears  and  sees  through  his  ej^es.     It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  professional  salaried  land-agent  x^I 
initiate  expensive  appropriations  of  land  for  cottage  gardens, 
village  greens,  working  men's  model  cottages,  storage  of  pnii" 
water,  fountains,  cemeteries,  libraries,  workmen's  clubs,  aod 
other  rural  conveniences,  more  or  less  required  in  popnloc> 
rural  districts.    Nor  is  it  possible  for  absent  landlords  to 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with    the    needs  of 
their  territories.    If  it  be  true  that  the  Buke  of  Buccleuch  is 
the  proprietor  of  an  area  not  less  than  that  of  Nottingham- 
shire, and  according  to  some  writers  of  double  or  treble  tbat 
extent,  it  is  obvious  that  he  can  only  administer  his  property 
upon  advice.     Surely  that  advice  ought  to  emanate  from  a 
som-ce  less  dependent,  more  impartial,  and  better  informd 
than  his  own  professional  agents,  who  may  be  individuals  of 
imperfect  education  and  small  appreciation  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.    When,  therefore,  large  estates  are  masterless, 
in  the  sense  of  having  no  resident  owners^   it    seems  bat 
reasonable  that  the  tenants  ought  to  have  a  recognized  voice 
in  the  district,  and  be  organized  for  the  purpose  as  an  estate 
jury,  or  board,  or  council,  to  assist  the  absent  landlord  with 
presentments  and  advice.      Such  an  institution  would  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Manorial   Courts,  which 
were  composed  of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were  the  pares  or 
equals  of  each  other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feudal  tenure 
to  assist  their  lord  in  the  administration  of  the  manor.     They 
were  formerly  held  every  three  weeks,  and  their  most  im- 
portant business  was  to  deteimine  all  controversies  ^relating  to 
the  lands  within  the  boundary  of  the  jurisdiction.     At  all 
events,  it  is  most  desnable  that  there  should  be  some  recog- 
nized authority  to  determine  the  question  of  granting  or 
refusing  sites  for  places  of  worship  and  charitable  and  re- 
formatory  institutions.     The  claims  of  the  religious  and  the 
benevolent  for  facilities  in  carrying  out  their  good  designs 
ought  not  to  be  settled  by  the  whims,  prejudices,  ignorances, 
or  animosities  of  any  single  proprietor. 

It  would  be  prematm*e  and  useless  to  attempt  to  define  ia 
this  article  the  court  or  authority  to  which  claims  of  this 
nature  should  be  referred.  In  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill  it  is 
proposed  that  the  County  Court  Judge,  with  two  Poor  Law 
Guardians  as  assessors,  shall  constitute  a  Land  Court.  Such 
a  tribunal  may  not  be  the  best  that  can  be  created.  It  is 
enough  for  the  moment  to  contend  for  the  principle  of  settling 
them  in  a  manner  fair  to  the  proprietor  and  convenient  to  tii& 
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people.  The  estate  jury  might  consider  and  report,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  owner  to  act  upon  their  presentment  might 
then  bo  referred  for  confirmation  or  reversal  to  some  judge  or 
arbitrator,  who  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  determine 
the  questions  finally.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sale  of  land  may 
be  enforced  by  law  when  public  convenience  in  certain  cases 
indicated  by  the  Legislature  requires  it.  We  press  for  nothing 
more  than  .the  expansion  of  that  principle. 

Eeverting  once  more  to  the  question  whether  the  incident* 
of  English  landed  proptsrty  are  exercising  a  beneficial  or  an 
adverse  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the  people,  we  must 
not  omit  a  brief  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  peasant,  as  a  rule,  has  now  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  work.  Formerly  the  old  yeoman 
and  his  labourers  often  lived  together,  and  became  attached  to 
each  other  under  their  common  roof.  This  and  every  other 
mutual  tie,  except  that  of  hard  contract  and  necessity,  is  now 
broken.  The  labourer  works  hard,  and  is  in  his  way  a  skilled 
workman;  but  he  has  no  proprietary  rights  of  any  kind. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  Act  passed  obliging  the 
owners  of  estates  to  attach  four  acres  of  land  to  every  cottage 
upon  them.  Where  are  they  gone  ?  The  commons  have 
been  enclosed  where  the  cotter's  cows  and  geese  could  feed, 
and  his  children  might  freely  play.  Now  thle  village  games 
are  gone,  every  acre  of  ground  is  fenced,  and  the  turnpike- 
road  is  too  often  the  only  recreation-ground  for  village  chil- 
dren. A  labourer  who  could  keep  a  cow  or  some  poultry 
enjoyed  luxuries  which  daily  wages  will  never  replace.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  our  strongest  and  steadiest  labourers  will 
be  attracted  by  colonial  prospects,  and  transfer  themselves 
and  their  savings  to  the  far  West,  where  the  love  of  land- 
ownership  can  be  easily  gratified.  An  exodus  of  this  kind  on 
a  large  scale  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  mother  country. 
It  is  often  said  that  oui-  rural  labo'H-ers  are  improvident,  and 
it  is  partly  true ;  but  they  would  be  less  improvident  if  in- 
ducements were  held  out  to  them  to  invest  savings  in  small 
plots  of  land.  Tbe  general  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
lower  classes  of  possessing  land  was  fully  considered  long  ago. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  such  possession. 
Malthus  justly  argued  that  a  peasantry  which  depends  on 
its  possessions  in  land  must  be  more  exposed  to  the  risks 
and  miseries  of  periodical  scarcity  than  the  labourers  who 
depend  on  wages.  He  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  if  any 
plan  were  ever  adopted  for  assisting  the  labourer  to  obtain 
land,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  divisions  being  large 
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enough  to  sever  him  from  his  ordinary  j)aid  labour.  But  he 
admits  that  if,  Tvithout  taking  the  labourer  off  from  his  usiud 
occupation,  he  could  have  the  produce  of  one  or  two  acres  and 
the  benefit  of  a  cow,  his  condition  would  be  decidedly  raised. 
In  any  scheme  of  land  reform  some  inexpensive  plan  should 
be  included  hy  which  a  thrifty  labourer  may  be  enabled  to 
invest  a  small  sum  in  the  purchase  of  land.  It  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  indicate  any  method  against  which  some 
objection  would  not  be  discovered.  But  the  suggestion  that 
in  any  general  Land  Bill  some  system  should  be  coniprised 
by  which  the  thrifty  labourers  of  a  parish  should  be  enabled 
to  apply  for  the  purchase  of  plots  of  land  in  that  parish,  and 
the  owners  of  settled  estates  be  empowered  to  sell  or  let  on 
long  leases,  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable.  In  connection 
with  this  topic  we  ought  to  remember  that  much  land  was 
originally  held  in  common,  and  almost  every  cotter  had  a 
surface  interest. 

It   is   a   melancholy  reflection  that  when   common   after 
common  is  absorbed  by  the  adjoining  freeholders,  no  provision 
is  made  for  improving  the  comfort  of  the  cottagers.     Some 
increase  of  demand  for  their  labour  is  supposed    to   be  a 
sufficient  boon  for  them.    Is  it  not  a  social  and  a  political 
indiscretion  to  leave  an  opening  for  disaffected  agitators  to 
preach  communistic  doctrines  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  rural 
labourers?    Let  those  who  shrink  from  land  reforms,  but 
have  faith  in  historical  precedents,  take  a  glance  at  the  land 
question  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.   Millions  of  acres  hod 
been  appropriated  for  centuries  by  distinguished  members  of 
Boman  society.    By  the  land  bill  of  the  elder  Gracchus  it  was 
proposed  that  the  State  should  resume  possession,    making 
some  compensation  for  improvements  executed.      Prescrip- 
tion did  not  avail  in   law  against  the  Boman   State,    but 
its  theoretical  ownership  had  been  practically  forgotten.     The 
object  of  the  statesman  was  to  distribute  small  properties  or 
allotments  to  the  burgesses  of  Borne  and  some  allied  cities, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  by  a  land  court  of  three 
commissioners.     The  aristocratic  landowners  were  permitte<I 
to  retain  from  500  to  1000  acres,  and  the  rest  was  distributed 
in  lots  of  thirty  acres  each  in  the  form  of  heritable  leaseholds 
at  low  rents  payable  to  the  State.     If  the  restrictions  on  land 
transfer  and  the  severance  of  the  cultivators  from  proprietor- 
ship are  allowed  to  continue,  some  English  Gracchus  will  arise 
and  imitate  in  his  measures  that  popular  Boman. 

Another  important  item  of  land  reform  is  the  now  familiar 
*  tenant-right,*  which  in  Ireland  is  settled,  but  in  England  is 
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-still  a  variable  and  uncertain  interest.  Tenant-right  is  the 
claim  for  remuneration  and  reimbursement  which  an  out- 
-going  tenant  has  on  his  landlord  for  various  operations  of 
husbandry,  the  return  for  which  he  is  precluded  from  receiving 
by  the  termination  of  his  tenancy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  and  equitable  than  this  claim ;  but,  unfortunately, 
no  uniformity  of  custom  prevails  with  respect  to  it.  The 
•ordinary  practice  is  that  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  are 
allowed  to  settle  the  questions  of  valuation  without  referring 
to  the  landlord.  But  the  true  principle  is  that  the  landlord 
and  not  the  incoming  tenant  should  be  responsible  to  the 
•departing  tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  it  has 
been  held  by  the  High  Court  that  a  custom  by  which  the 
liability  is  shifted  to  the  new  comer  is  invalid.  It  has  been 
:  stated  l3y  a  competent  witness  that  the  want  of  a  general  and 
equitable  tenant-right  is  one  of  the  most  cogent  causes  why 
many  respectable  farmers  are  withdrawing  from  agriculture. 
There  are,  however,  some  districts  where  the  custom  operates 
satisfactorily.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is  not  much  land  let  on 
lease,  but  a  recognized  custom  regulates  allowances  to  out- 
going tenants.  In  part  of  Glamorganshire,  too,  the  custom 
is  equally  good.  The  allowances  are  ascertained  by  two 
arbitrators  or  an  umpire,  and  are  said  to  be  so  equitably 
adjusted  that  if  this  custom  generally  prevailed  English 
farmers  would  have  little  cause  of  complaint.  But  although 
good  customs  are  found  here  and  there,  they  are  quite  local, 
often  conflicting  and  difficult  to  define.  In  some  counties  they 
scarcely  exist ;  in  others  there  are  little  districts  governed  by 
different  customs ;  and  sometimes  the  customs  differ  on 
different  estates,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  good  husbandry. 
Where  a  really  equitable  custom  prevails  justice  is  done  all 
round.  The  incoming  tenant  finds  that  it  pays  him  to  give 
a  full  sum  upon  the  valuation,  because  the  farm  becomes 
immediately  productive.  The  outgoing  tenant  .finds  that  it 
will  pay  him  to  employ  his  skill,  horses,  and  labourers  up  to 
the  last ;  and  the  landlord  is  benefited  by  the  cultivation  of 
his  property  without  interruptions.  The  importance  of  the 
•question  will  be  manifest  when  it  is  understood  that  a  farmer 
ivho  leaves  his  farm  of  200  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ought  to  receive  from  iJSOO  to  £700  for  unexhausted 
manures  and  agricultural  work.  But  the  great  majority  of 
English  farmers  hold  their  fai'ms  under  the  liability  to  be 
turned  out  after  six  months'  notice ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
usually  tenants  from  year  to  year.  If  there  is  no  custom,  or 
n  bad  custom,  in  the  district,  "they  are  liable  to  serious  losses. 
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But  tbe  public  interest  demands  that  the  land  shall  be  con- 
tinuously cultivated,  and  unless  the  yearly  tenant  has  the 
protection  of  a  good  custom  or  some  law,  he  cannot  be  esj)ected 
to  apply  capital  to  his  land  on  such  a  precarious  tenure  as 
freely  as  he  otherwise  would.  Ther o  is  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  attaining  a  just  settlement  of  the  question.  The 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1875  contains  a  complete  system 
for  the  adjustment  of  compensation  by  and  to  all  parties  to 
the  contracts  of  tenancy.  It  is  not  likely  that  much  better 
provisions  can  be  proposed.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  merely 
a  permissive  Act.  Its  beneficial  operation  may  be  neutralized 
by  notice  given  either  by  tbe  landlord  or  the  tenant,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  statute  is  a  dead  letter.  Let  it  be  made 
compulsory,  and  an  equitable  rule  of  tenant-right  will  govern 
the  whole  country.  This  is  the  more  to  be  desired  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  tenancies  from  year 
to  year  would  be  actually  preferable  to  leases,  provided  a  jost 
statutable  tenant-right  were  an  invariable  incident  of  such 
takings.  Leases  have  their  advantages  :  they  give  solidity 
to  the  status  of  the  farmer,  but  they  are  not  unattended 
with  risk.  Hundreds  of  leaseholders  who  accepted  leases 
in  better  times  find  themselves  now  burdened  with  liabilities 
which  render  their  position  miserable.  Besides,  the  lease- 
holder is  not  always  entitled  to  compensation  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  and  then  as  it  approaches  he  is  tempted  to  get  all 
he  can  out  of  the  land,  and  put  as  little  into  it  as  possible. 

The  last  amendment  of  the  English  land  laws  to  be  noticed 
is  that  of  the  power  of  distress.  This  is  a  remedy  given  by 
old  statutes  to  landlords  by  which  they  are  empowered  to 
seize  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  and  indeed,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, all  goods  and  chattels  found  on  tlife  ground,  whether 
they  are  the  property  of  the  tenant  or  a  stranger,  and  sell 
them  to  the  extent  of  six  years*  rent.  Hired  machines,  horses, 
and  cattle  on  agistment,  the  furniture  of  a  friend,  may  be 
seized  and  sold.  The  law  which  now  warrants  such  an  extra- 
ordinary injustice  in  favour  of  rents  must  surely  be  modified. 
It  may  not  be  expedient  to  abolish  it,  because  it  is  said  that 
the  power  to  distrain  enables  a  landlord  to  give  his  tenants 
an  amount  of  credit  such  as  no  ordinary  unsecured  creditor 
would  be  likly  to  concede ;  but  arrears  recoverable  by  distress 
ought  to  be  limited  to  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  and  the 
bonajide  property  of  strangers  must  be  protected. 

These  two  points  are  the  main  features  of  the  Farmers* 
Alliance  Bill,  which  also  contains  provisions  with  respect  to 
notices  to  quit,  and  the  power  of  assigning  and  bequeathing  a 
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tenant's  interest.  These  last  are  matters  of  detail  which  will 
probably  be  recast  before  they  become  law.  It  is  for  the 
public  advantage  that  landlords  should  have  reasonable  security 
against  the  exhaustion  of  their  land  and  the  acceptance  of 
men  of  straw  for  tenants.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss 
such  details  in  these  pages,  as  they  bear  only  indirectly  upon 
the  emancipation  of  estates  from  present  anomalies  and 
antiquated  fetters.  The  question  immediately  in  hand  is. 
whether  the  well-being,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  people 
are  promoted  by  the  present  system.  Happily  for  England^ 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  there  is  now  no  oppression  of 
the  little  by  the  great.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  bene- 
ficence shown  by  the  great  people  to  the  small.  But  our  new 
knowledge  of  facts  reveals  such  concentration  of  estates  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  such  unwieldy  properties  causing 
absenteeism  and  management  by  deputy,  such  a  network  of 
settlements,  such  refinements  of  conveyancing  and  mysteries 
of  titles,  such  conflicting  customs  of  tenant-right,  such 
arbitrary  power  to  refuse  or  grant  sites  for  buildings  and 
other  2)urposes,  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  a 
great  reformer  is  required  to  sweep  away  old  complications, 
and  place  the  relations  of  the  owners,  the  cultivators,  and  the 
public  upon  a  just  and  rational  basis.  j.  o.  fowler. 

[Since  these  pages  were  written,  Pai-liament  has,  ahnost  without  debate, 
allowed  Lord  Cairns*  Settled  Land  Bill  (referred  to  on  page  828)  ta 
become  law.  It  extends  the  Act  of  1877  by  conferring  lai'ger  powers  on 
tenants  for  Ufe  under  settlements.  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  pre<- 
vious  Act  is  superseded  by  giving  power  to  tenants  for  life  themselves  to 
execute  a  great  variety  of  improvements,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  capital  trusts- 
money  arising  and  available  under  the  Act ;  and  such  works  are  apparently 
not  limited  to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  estate,  but  may  be  executed  for 
the  public  advantage  of  the  district.  The  Act  is  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  some  reforms  which  will  be  obtained  at  no 
distant  date,  will  go  far  to  effect  a  real  emancipation  of  English  land.] 
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It  admits  of  no  dispute  that,  as  one  consequence  of  the 
modem  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  science,  there 
has  grown  up  m  many  minds  a  certain  feeUng  of  doubt  as  to 
the  literal  truth  of  the  narratives  of  mu*aculous  events  which 
are  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments* 
So  many  things  which  former  ages  looked  upon  as  inexplicable 
and  supernatural  have  been  shown  to  be  simple  consequences 
of  natural  laws,  that  many  uneasily  suspect,  while  others  de- 
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fiantly  proclaim,  that  all  phenomena  whatsocTer  are  redacible 
to  mere  phases  of  an  inexorable  system  of  wbeelwork  ii^hich 
carries  us  all  forward  in  its  resistless  grasp,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  and  to  whose  operations  there  is  neither  interTal 
nor  check. 

On  this  subject  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of  opinion. 
Some  openly  reject  not  merely  the  idea  of  any  Divine  autho- 
rity appertaining  specially  to  the  Bible,  but  even  the  idea 
of  any  superhuman  existence  at  all;  their  views  are  £airlT 
represented  by  that  address  to  the  British  Association  in 
which  matter  was  boldly  proclaimed  as  containing  the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  the  life  and  activities  of  the  universe.  The 
feeling  of  doubt  and  perplexity  does  not  affect  such  persons ; 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  to  them  a  simple  one, 
to  be  boldly  and  promptly  answered  in  the  negative. 

A  second  class  of  thinkers  occupy  the  opposite  pole.     They 
hold  very  varied  views  on  other  matters  ;  they  may  be  found 
in   connection  with  every  ecclesiastical    organization,  from 
the  extremest  devotee  of   Popish  ritual  to  the  followers  of 
the   strictest   school   of  Methodism  ;  but  all  agree  in   inter- 
posing an  everlasting  won  possmnus  when  confronted   with 
any  scientific  statement  which  appears  to  contradict  a  dogma 
of  the  Church,  or  a  dictum  of  Holy  Writ.     They  refuse  to 
doubt  that  all  the  animals  which  are  found  throughout  the 
world  entered  in  pairs  into  Noah's  ark,  and  thence  emerged 
to  replenish  the  earth ;  and  insist  that  every  expression  in 
the  Bible  shall  be  interpreted  literally,  without  regard  to  the 
circumstances  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  readers  for  whom 
the  record  was  made,  and  often  without  any  very  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  record  itself. 

Betw^een  these  two  there  is  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  larger, 
class  than  either.  This  consists  of  persons  who  in  infancy 
drank  in  with  avidity  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  throw  off  the  influence  of  early  training  so  as 
to  look  upon  those  stories  as  complete  fictions,  but  who  yet 
feel  that  old  childish  beliefs  must  at  least  be  modified  under 
the  influence  of  the  assertions  of  scientific  men.  To  such 
it  is  often  a  subject  of  serious  and  anxious  thought,  how  far 
it  is  consistent  with  reason  to  retain  belief  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  supernatural  events  ;  how  far  they  may  venture 
still  to  hold  to  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  yet  escape  the  reproach  of  accepting 
histories,  the  truth  of  which  is  declared  by  authority  which 
they  respect,  to  be  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  absolutely 
refuted  by  the  facts  of  science. 
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Such  a  feeling  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  religious  \yriting  of  the  present  day.  It  appears  even 
in  the  writings  and  sermons  of  many  supposed  to  be  tied 
down,  by  the  conditions  of  a  position  vohmtarily  assumed, 
to  the  most  rigidly  fixed  views  of  theological  and  religious 
truth ;  I  mean  of  authorized  religious  teachers,  both  clergy* 
men  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  and 
ministers  of  other  denominations  enjoying  the  questionable 
advantages  of  fixed  forms  of  faith.  These  writers — appa« 
rently  feeling  for  the  opinions  of  a  certain  scientific  school  a 
kind  of  respect  similar  to  that  which  the  average  British  house^ 
holder  pays  to  the  authority  of  the  family  doctor :  a  respect  with 
which  the  patient's  ignorance  of  the  particular  matter  consi- 
dered has  very  much  to  do — seem  chiefly  anxious,  not  to  defend 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  to  show  with  how 
little  belief  in  their  accuracy  it  is  possible  still  to  retain 
claim  to  a  place  within  the  pale  of  their  own  religious  society^ 

Thinkers  of  this  third  class,  while  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  who  rules  and  protects  the  uni- 
verse, are  willing  to  accept  their  ideas  of  this  universe, 
both  as  to  its  origin  and  continuance,  from  teachers  who- 
loudly  proclaim  that  it  exhibits  a  mere  reign  of  relentless 
law  without  any  sign  of  a  benevolent  originator  or  controller. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider  how  far  this 
conduct  is  reasonable,  or  rather,  how  far  the  assertions  to 
which  such  deference  is  paid  are  entitled  to  that  deference ; 
whether,  in  fact,  the  belief  in  miracles  is  so  unreasonable  that 
we  ought  a  priori  to  put  aside  the  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility  of  such  events  as  an  absurdity. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  consider  the  evidence  which  has  beea 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  nor  the  farther  question  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  give  up  belief  in  the  historical  character  of  those  events,, 
and  yet  retain  any  substantial  faith  in  Christ  or  Christianity ;. 
but  only  to  try  to  advance  some  few  steps  in  the  preliminary 
investigations  which  will  decide  whether  these  points  are 
worthy  of  being  considered  at  all. 

Some  scientific  authorities  say,  for  instance,  that  the  bring- 
ing Lazarus  to  life  after  he  had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave  was. 
impossible,  in  virtue  of  the  ordinary  physiological  laws  which 
govern  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  human  body ;  that  the 
story  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  water  contradicts  the  unvarying 
facts  of  gravitation  and  hydrostatics ;  and  that  therefore  such 
narratives  must  be  treated  as  either  the  fictions  of  impostors, 
or  the  delusions  of  mistaken  and  misguided  men. 
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In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  really  advanced 
heyond  the  old  dictum  of  Hume,  that  miracles*  are  impossible. 
The  grounds  of  the  assertion  are,  it  is  true,  apparently  some- 
"what  shifted ;  the  region  of  law,  hy  which  is  meant  the  re- 
currence of  certain  events  in  apparently  invariable  succession, 
has  been  found  to  extend  so  much  farther  than  was  formerly 
imagined ;  observation  and  theory  have  included  so  many  new 
•circles  of  knowledge,  that  the  impossibility  of  any  deviation 
from  law  is  deemed  to  be  far  more  absolutely  proved  than  it 
was  a  century  ago.    Fundamentally,  however,  it  all  comes  to 
ihe  old  view  against  which  Paley  directs  his  masterly  prelimi- 
nary argument,  the  view,  namely,  that  miracles  are  so  im- 
possible that  no  amount  of  testimony  can  render  them  probable 
or  credible.     That  this  is  untenable  by  any  one  who  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  a  Divine  Buler  of  the  universe,  I  think 
Paley  has  conclusively  shown ;  jmy  endeavour  will  be  to  show 
that  belief  in  such  a  Buler,  and  a  corresponding  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  is  not  so  inconsistent    as    is   often 
jilleged  with  the  facts  or  theories  of  modem  science. 

The  two  great  principles  put  forward  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  what  are  called  the  scientific  laws  of  nature  may 
be  fairly  stated  thus.     First:  What  has  been,  will  be;  or 
rather,  what  has  been  observed  to  happen  -uniformly  during 
the  time  over  which  our  observations  have  extended,  most 
always  happen  in  the  future  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
must  also  have  happened  through  past  ages  exactly  in  the 
fiiime  manner.     Secondly:  a  theory  which  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena  observed  must  be  accepted  as  a  true  expression 
of  a  natural  law  in  any  case  when  no  other  solution  is  con- 
ceivable. 

The  universal  validity  of  these  principles  will  come  under 
review  later  on.  In  relation  to  the  second  we  shall  have  to 
consider  whether  it  be  true  that  what  is  inconceivable  by 
us  is  therefore  impossible  in  fact ;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  not  in  accordance  with  many  scientific  speculations, 
io  accept  that  which  is  inconceivable  by  our  minds,  as  oflien 
most  probably  the  only  true  statement  of  real  fact. 

The  phenomenon  to  be  explained  or  dissipated  is  that,  at 
certain  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  under  certain 
special  circumstances,  there  have  been  men  endowed  with 
powers  over  nature  different  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  from 
those  allotted  to  ordinary  mortals.  Is  not  this  phenomenon 
in  accordance  with  much  of  the  teaching  of  modern  science  ? 

In  the  natural  world  we  are  told  that  animated  beings 
present  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  species,  separated 
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l)y  very  small  intervals  from  each  other,  beginning  with  crea- 
tures hardly  distinguishable  from  vegetables,  and  rising  to  the 
highest  being  of  whom  our  senses  can  take  cognizance 
— civilized  nmn.  Every  successive  stage  is  marked  by  the 
gi*adual  predominance  of  the  higher  structural  elements, 
and  by  increased  faculty  of  action  in  relation  to  exterior 
objects.  The  actions  and  motives  of  each  unit  in  this  ascend- 
ing scale  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  incomprehensible  to  all 
the  others,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  lower  order.  Things 
which  are  matters  of  every-day  observation  or  practice  to  one 
member  of  the  series  are  entirely  impossible  and  inconceivable 
to  other  members  of  a  lower  order.  The  mere  fact  that  to 
any  organized  living  being  any  particular  thing  is  incon- 
ceivable, does  not  therefore  prove  that  that  particular  thing 
is  either  impossible  or  untrue. 

The  most  popularly  received  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
different  species  of  living  creatures  which  inhabit  the  earth,  is 
one  which  attributes  all  to  a  common  original ;  which  teaches 
that  Newton  and  Bacon  were  developed  by  a  natural  process, 
carried  on  through  an  almost  inconceivable  length  of  time, 
irom  such  forms  as  the  ascidians  now  found  on  the  sea- 
shore. This  process  is  farther  assumed  to  have  taken  place 
by  the  accidental  appearance,  in  certain  fortunate  individuals 
of  a  lower  race,  of  new  faculties,  which,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, were  transmitted  by  natural  descent  to  others, 
and  so  gradually  a  higher  race  was  produced.  Without  con- 
sidering the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  theory,  but  merely 
treating  it  as  one  which  men  of  highly  trained  minds  have 
•deemed  it  not  only  reasonable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
Accept,  it  conducts  logically  to  the  idea  that  at  times  there 
may  arise,  in  any  given  species,  individuals  sm*passing  their 
fellows  by  nearly  as  much  as  man  surpasses  his  immediate 
progenitor,  the  ape.  There  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
^vhat  the  theories  of  development,  if  fully  believed,  must 
lead  us  to  expect  in  the  future — specimens  of  a  race  far 
superior  to  man  in  knowledge  of,  and  power  over,  the  laws  of 
nature.  If  so,  this  superior  knowledge  may  have  enabled  men 
so  endowed  to  effect  things  which  to  us  are  both  impossible 
and  inconceivable,  and  in  fact  to  achieve  results  exactly  like 
those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  miracles. 

In  secular  history  examples,  accepted  as  undoubtedly  true, 
afford  some  illustration  of  this  position;  as,  for  instance,  the 
accounts  given  by  classical  writers  of  the  achievements  of 
Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  To  the  ordinary  Komaii 
-or  Greek  of  that  age  these  exploits  appeared  little  short  of 
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miraculons ;  and  if  by  the  word  '  supemartnral  *  we  meazr 
surpassing  the  nature  of  ayerage  mankind,  tfaey  were  in  that 
sense  sapematural  actions.  Archimedes,  and  those  who  in 
later  days  have  similarly  gained  the  reputation  of  magicians, 
achieved  tboir  results  by  acquiring  a  knowledg^e  of  what  art 
called  the  laws  of  nature,  far  in  advance  of  their  contem- 
poraries, and  were  therefore  able  to  do  tliing^s  which  were 
deemed,  and  rightly  deemed,  impossible  to  men. 

It  is  true  that  the  deeds  of  Archimedes    and  other  intel- 
lectual giants  have  since  been  shown  to  be  within  the  reftch 
of  all,  and  have  thus  become  part  of  the    stock-in-trade, 
so  to  speak,  of  civilized  humanity.     They  have  passed  finom 
the  sphere  of  transgressions  of  law  into  that  of  obedience  ti> 
a  higher  law.   But  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  sapposin^ 
that  there  may  have  been  human  beings  as  far  surpassin;: 
Archimedes  as  he  surpassed  the   average    Greek.     How  or 
whence  they  gained  their  superior  knowledge  and  consequent 
power,  may  be  as  inexplicable  as  the  impulse  which  effects  tbe 
development  of  any  species  from   a  lower ;    but   those  who 
believe  that  higher  species  actually  are  developed  from  lower, 
can  scarcely  consistently  refuse  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  superhuman  men. 

This  supposition  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  no  per- 
manently higher  race  has  continued  to  exist.  In  accordance 
with  the  development  theory  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  the  long  ages  which  were  occupied  in  producing  man,  there 
may  have  been  abortive  attempts  at  manhood  on  the  part 
of  aspiring  monkeys,  whose  glory  perished  with  themselves, 
or  only  survived  in  dim  traditions  of  the  forest  primeval. 
It  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been 
anticipations  of  the  crowning  race  of  men,  which,  from  want 
of  the  favourable  circumstances  to  which  development  appears 
to  owe  so  much,  have  failed  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  any- 
thing  but  history. 

Thus,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  the  highest  being 
yet  existing  in  the  universe,  there  are  not  wanting  grounds  for 
supposing,  from  the  ease  with  which  ordinary  human  beings 
are  now  able  to  overcome  the  laws  of  nature  as   formerly 
conceived,  that  in  past  times  acts  may  have  been  possible 
which  to  us  must  bear  the  character  of  miracles.    I  say  the 
character  of  miracles,  because  the  acts  may  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  man  has  either  the  power  to  repeat 
them,  or  the  means  of  explaining  how  they  can  have  been 
effected.     For  after  all,  knowledge  is  power,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mental  state  of  an  Englishman   of  two 
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liundred  years  ago  in  relation  to  photography,  the  telephone, 
or  the  electric  light,  and  that  of  an  Englishman  of  to-day 
in  relation  to  the  problem  of  walking  on  the  waters  of  a 
stormy  sea,  is  possibly  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind. 

We  are  not,  however,  bound  to  leave  the  matter  thus. 
There  appears  to  be  no  scientific  reason  for  limiting  ourselves 
by  the  assumption  that  man  is  at  present  the  highest  intelli-r 
gent  being  in  the  universe.     It  is  true  that  our  senses  are  not 
cognizant  of  any  beings  of  higher  nature,  but  the  truly 
scientific  man  ought  to  be  the  last  to  assert  or  assume,  that 
everything  which  cannot  be  seen  or  felt  is  therefore  non- 
existent.   It  has  beeii  a  favourite  speculation  of  the  school  of 
thinkers  to  which  the  late  Professor  Clifford  belonged,  that 
the  limitation  of  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  consciousness  on 
our  notion  of  space,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  nature  of 
things,  but  merely  a  consequence  of  the  limitations  of  our 
faculties  :  that,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  a  fourth  dimension  of 
space,  though  inconceivable  by  us,  is  not  on  that  account 
either  impossible  or  necessarily  untrue..    On  views  of  this 
kind,  this  school  of  thinkers  base  a  denial  of  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  elementary  pro- 
perties of  the  straight  line  and  plane,  and  take  away  from 
science  the  sole  region  in  which  perfect  demonstration  was 
formerly  supposed  to  exist.    Such  persons — and  their  number 
includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  modem 
science — are  thus  quite  prepared,  in  one  region  of  thought, 
to  admit  the  truth  of  that  which  to  all  men  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  simply  inconceivable.    It  is  scarcely  consistent  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  supernatural  existence  or  events  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
really  means  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  only  explanation 
of  average  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  conceivable  by  us. 
The  principle  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept  is 
of  tolerably  wide  application,  and  on  looking  farther  into 
the  matter  it  will  be  seen  that  scientific  example  tells  largely 
in  our  favour. 

Even  in  the  most  strictly  observational  of  the  sciences  it  is 
necessary  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  saying,  seeing 
is  believing,  is  very  far  from  universally  true.  All  who  have 
had  any  experience  of  astronomical  or  microscopical  observa- 
tions know  that  an  untrained  observer  fails  to  see  a  great 
part  of  what  he  ought  to  see,  and,  as  often  as  not,  sees  some* 
thing  altogether  dSferent  from  what  is  really  there.  Many 
of  the  most  firmly  held  theories  of  modem  astronomy  are 
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opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  were  only  dis- 
covered by  the  application  of  a  process  of  mental  reasoning 
to  the  first  raw  results  of  observation.  The  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  direct  observation,  and  yet 
some  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  that  theory  are  treated 
by  men  of  scientific  eminence  as  absolutely  and  certainly  true. 
Geologists  advance  as  undoubted  facts  a  wonderful  series  of 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth — the  upheaval  of  mountains, 
the  depression  of  deep  seas,  transformations  of  land  into 
ocean,  and  ocean  again  into  land,  alternations  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  with  the  death-like  barrenness  of  a 
glacial  epoch,  occurring  over  and  over  again  in  the  ages  of 
the  past — yet  in  no  case  can  these  things  be  verified  by 
direct  observation,  and  in  many  they  seem  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  There  is,  then, 
no  unfaithfulness  to  the  light  of  reason  and  science  in  as- 
suming the  existence  of  beings  unrecognizable  by  the  senses, 
if  by  such  an  assumption  the  explanation  of  many  things 
which  we  do  see  and  know  be  rendered  easier. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  denial  of  any  higher  existence 
than  man,  and  of  any  higher  state  for  the  individual  man 
than  the  present,  seems  at  once  the  easiest  and  most  con- 
sistent stopping-point  for  those  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
are  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  miracles.  I  suppose 
it  is  impossible  to  frame  any  argument  in  favour  of  the 
•existence  of  an  intelligent  spiritual  Ruler  of  the  universe  which 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory  as  an  objective  proof  to  all 
persons ;  at  least  no  such  argument  has  ever  yet  been  found. 
It  may  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  such  a  ruler  is  not 
contrary  to  reason. 

There  is,  however,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  while  believing  firmly  and  fully  in  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Euler,  yet  receive  implicitly  the  dictum  of  some  scien- 
tific men  that  a  miracle  is  in  itself  an  impossibility.  A  book, 
attributed  to  a  well-known  Anglican  clergyman,  was  published 
not  long  ago,  containing  a  vivid  narrative  by  an  imaginary 
disciple,  professing  to  describe  the  events  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  work  appears  to  be  in* 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  accounts  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  given  by  professed  witnesses,  and  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  essentially  fictions ;  that 
the  supposed  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  to  His  disciples 
were  merely  phantasmal  visions  produced  by  an  unnatural 
state  of  mental  tension  and  anxiety ;  that  these  appearances 
were,  in  fact,  merely  subjective  creations  of  the  imagination, 
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B>nd  not  objective  realities.  Other  miraculous  events  of  the 
New  Testament  fare  no  better;  the  terror  of  the  reproaches  of 
scientific  men  is  too  much  for  the  writer,  and  at  their  bidding, 
iilioagh  he  will  not  give  up  that  which  is  above  the  visible, 
lie  is  eager  to  surrender  almost  the  only  conceivable  means 
l)y  which  its  existence  could  be  objectively  manifested. 

The  point  is  one  of  some  importance.  There  are  large 
l>odies  of  Christians  who  hold  that  this  same  fact  of  the 
a»ctual  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  writer  of  many  of  the 
Ghri^ian  books,  *If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  belief 
Tain.'  Yet  if  a  miracle  be  in  its  very  nature  such  an  ab- 
surdity that  a  sensible  man  must  blush  to  own  a  belief  in  it, 
this  miracle  must  be  given  up  with  the  rest. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether,  assuming  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  intelligent  beings  of  a  higher  order  than 
man,  it  be  an  absolute  absurdity  to  believe  that,  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  a  man  may  have  lived  and  done  many  things 
beyond  the  power  of  any  human  being  before  or  since,  and 
after  being  executed  as  a  criminal  by  the  authorities  of  his 
country,  have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  appeared  as  an 
actual  living  person  to  many  of  his  former  friends.    I  do  not, 
it  may  be  repeated,  propose  to  consider  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  these  allegations,  but  merely 
the  preliminary  question  whether,  supposing  the  evidence  such 
as  would  be  accepted  in  any  other  case  of  importance,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  in  this  case  merely  because  of  the  miraculous 
nature  of  those  events. 

Suppose,  then,  that  there  is  a  race  of  beings  superior  to 
man,  or  a  series  of  races  in  continually  ascending  knowledge 
and  power — a  supposition  quite  in  conformity  with  what  may 
be  observed  in  the  natm*al  world.  Just  as  the  difference 
between  a  man  and  a  monkey,  in  point  of  intellectual  faculties, 
is  greater  than  that  between  the  different  lower  orders  of 
animals,  the  differences  between  the  higher  orders  of  intel- 
ligence may  be  reasonably  assumed  to  become  greater  and 
greater,  until  we  arrive  at  an  intelligence  which,  compared 
with  anything  conceivable  by  us,  may  well  be  termed  infinite. 
Just,  too,  as  the  higher  races  among  animals  are  smaller  in 
number,  and  slower  in  development  than  the  lower,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  scientific  views  of  continuity  to  suppose 
that  the  Highest  of  all  is  One  and  alone  in  intelligence  and 
power,  and  infinite  in  His  duration  throughout  the  ages  of 
;the  past  and  the  future. 
Further,  it  agrees  with  observation  of  the  animal  world 
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to  Bappose  that,  as  the  spiritaal  and  intellectnal  elemst 
predominates  more  over  the  physical  in  man  than  in  tbe 
lower  animals,  this  will  he  increasingly  the  case  in  the  s^ 
cessiye  higher  orders  of  being.  If  in  some  of  these  ^hkL 
are  least  elevated  above  man,  there  may  be  vestiges  of  some- 
thing like  animal  organization — a  point,  b^  the  way,  on  tIM 
at  present  no  direct  evidence  for  or  against  is  attainablt— 
yet  higher  in  the  scale  such  vestiges  must  be  expected  gradoaDj 
to  disappear,  until  the  Highest  of  all  becomes  a  purely  spirits! 
essence. 

In  the  animal  creation  there  are  evidences  that  to  soicf 
extent  the  different  species  take  an  interest  in  the  existece^ 
and  fate  of  one  another.  Among  the  lower  animals  thb 
interest  appears  to  be  dictated  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  bj  & 
desire  and  hope  of  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  one  iron: 
the  other;  as,  for  example,  the  care  which  certain  species  c^ 
ants  are  described  as  taking  of  aphids  for  the  sake  of  food. 
The  relations  between  uncivilized  man  and  lower  animals  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  similar  nature,  but  man  in  a  more  or 
less  cultured  state  is  capable  of  feeling  a  regard  for  creatures 
dependent  on  him,  which,  wha^tever  it  may  have  been  in  the 
beginning,  becomes  at  last  by  no  means  exclusively  selfish. 
The  well-known  fondness  of  an  Arab  for  his  liorse,  and  of 
many  Englishmen  for  favoarite  dogs,  are  cases  in  point. 
Educational  reformers  ai*e  confident  that  increased  educatiaii 
and  intelligence  may  be  expected  very  materially  to  diminish 
the  crimes  which  result  from  mere  selfishness,  and  to  increase 
the  benevolence  of  mankind.  Scientific  men,  too,  encourage 
the  hope  that  one  element  in  the  elevation  of  the  general 
character  of  the  highest  specimens  of  humanity,  which  the 
theory  of  development  promises  in  the  distant  future,  will  be 
found  in  an  increase  of  the  benevolence  of  mankind  both 
towards  one  another,  and  towards  the  lower  world  of  animals. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  observed  facts  and  statements,  we 
may  claim  the  sanction  of  science  in  supposing  that  the 
attitude  of  the  spiritual  races  towards  humanity  is  as  a 
whole,  not  one  of  mere  indifference,  or  active  malevolence, 
but  rather  one  of  more  or  less  active  goodwill ;  and  that  to 
all  the  orders,  whether  spiritual  or  animal,  the  attitude  of 
the  Highest  in  intelligence  and  power  may  be  one  of  cease* 
less,  never-failing,  ever-active  love. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  supposi- 
tion, that  this  Highest  Being  may  exercise  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  various  beings  beneath  Himself  who  people 
the  universe,  even  if  we  are  not  driven  to  believe  that  He  has 
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liad  something  to  do  with  their  creation.  There  are  well- 
loiown  examples  of  the  modifications  which  man  is  able  to 
efifect  in  animals,  modifications  on  which  much  stress  is  laid 
l)y  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  development.  These  may 
•Berve  as  an  indication  of  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted 
on  a  lower  race  by  a  higher ;  but  as  the  spiritual  existences 
of  the  universe,  and  especially  the  Highest  of  all,  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  infinitely  to  surpass  mankind  in  knowledge 
nnd  power,  so  may  the  influence  which  He  exerts  on  the 
human  race  infinitely  surpass  the  greatest  which  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  exert  on  the  animal  world. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  the  various  considera- 
tions which  to  many  minds  have  seemed  sufficiently  to  prove 
the  actual  existence  of  a  Highest  Being  possessing  these 
attributes,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  supposition  of  His 
existence  is  not  so  gross  an  offence  against  common  sense,  or 
the  ordinary  methods  of  scientific  reasoning,  as  some  scientific 
teachers  have  lately  appeared  either  to  assert  or  to  imply. 
Assuming  this  point  for  the  future,  we  have  further  to  consider 
whether  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  Being  should 
interfere  so  far  with  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature  as  to 
produce  the  phenomenon  called  a  miracle. 

Among  the  New  Testament  miracles  there  are  two  to  which 
the  greatest  weight  is  attached  by  most  Christians  :  first,  that 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation ; 
and  secondly,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  after  His  crucifixion. 
If  the  ordinarily  received  views  of  these  events  be  credible, 
no  other  supernatural  circumstance  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  need  be  rejected  as  in  its  nature  absolutely  beyond 
behef;  while  if  there  be  no  possibility  of  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  as  an  objective  fact,  it  will  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  contend  for  any  other  miracle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  various  views  held  by 
different  Christian  denominations  as  to  the  nature  of  Jesus 
who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  They  all  agree 
at  least  as  far  as  this,  that,  whatever  He  were,  He  is  fitly 
described  by  the  words  of  Belshazzar  to  Daniel,  *  a  man  in 
whom  dwelt  the  spirit  of  the  gods,'  a  man  who  in  moral 
excellence  and  profound  wisdom,  stands  without  a  rival  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Without  entering  into  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  of  the  Athanasian  Creed — a  creed  which 
no  one  has  understood  or  will  understand  to  the  end  of  time 
—  most  Christians  affirm  that  Jesus  united  in  one  person 
something  of  the  nature  of  man  with  something  of  the 
ispiritual  essence  of  the  Deity.    Men  like  the  author  of  *  Ecce 
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Homo/  wbo  would  probably  not  wisb  to  be  classed  as 
ortbodox  Cbristians,  allow  tbat  tbere  is  sometbing  about  tbe 
character  and  history  of  Christ  which  is  to  them  incompre- 
hensible in  its  absolute  singularity.  The  existence  and  history 
of  Jesus  is  a  problem  of  which  no  solution  can  be  attempted 
except  such  as  may  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  actual 
witnesses  of  His  career ;  and  it  is  to  the  general  aspects  of 
this  solution,  as  contained. in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  try  to  understand  His 
nature  and  His  acts. 

These  books  contain  statements  of  many  things  done  by 
Jesus  Himself,  or  by  His  followers  under  the  declared  influence 
of  His  assistance,  which  are  impossible  to  ordinary  men.  The 
writers,  in  describing  these  acts,  often  expressly  add  that  they 
were  performed  in  virtue  of  either  some  peculiar  spiritual 
power  inherent  in  Jesus  Himself,  or  of  some  access  which  He 
had  to  a  higher  source  of  spiiutual  power  unattainable  by 
common  humanity.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  modes 
of  thought  and  language  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  for  errors 
of  copyists,  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  statements 
in  the  four  Gospels  do,  in  their  natm*al  sense,  imply  at  least 
as  much  as  this.  Either,  then,  the  authors  were  mistaken, 
or  they  were  intentionally  fraudulent,  or  the  events  they 
narrated  did  happen.  In  either  of  the  first  two  cases  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  guides  of 
faith  and  practice,  receives  a  severe  blow.  We  are  thus  left 
face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  it  be  absolutely  con- 
trary to  reason  to  suppose  that  when  these  witnesses  speak  of 
Jesus  as  performing  miracles,  and  giving  power  to  others  to 
perform  them  too,  they  are  simply  speaking  the  truth,  and 
that  the  transgressions  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature 
did  really  happen.  Must  we  give  up  either  our  belief  in  the 
actual  raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  or  else  our  claim  to  the 
character  of  reasonable  beings  ?  Can  we  retain  our  respect 
for  science  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  Matthew 
and  John  may  have  been  faithful  and  true  witnesses  ? 

After  all  we  have  to  come  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
real  essence  of  a  law  of  nature.  It  will  tend  to  clearness  of 
ideas  to  take  some  special  instance,  and  no  better  perhaps 
can  be  chosen  than  tbe  history  of  tht  gradual  establishment 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  at  once  one  of  the  simplest,  most 
universal,  and  best  known  of  such  laws. 

The  very  earliest  observations  of  mankind  must  have  taught 
them  that  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  towards  the  surface  of 
the  earth,    As  soon  as  quarries  or  excavations  of  any  kind 
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below  the  surface  were  made,  it  must  have  been  observed  that 
bodies  in  them  had  a  tendency  to  fall  still  downwards.     The 
first  form  of  the  law  thus  required  a  slight  modification  when 
superior  knowledge  came  into  play.    Later  on  it  was  found 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  this  apparently  universal 
phenomenon   of    downward   falling  was  reversed,   and  that 
water  would  even  fall  upwards,  so  to  speak,  if  placed  at  the 
bottom   of  a  tube  emptied  of  air.     To   explain  this  fact  a 
new  principle  was  invented — that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum 
— and  with  this  philosophers  were  contented  until,  on  ex- 
perimenting with  a  longer  tube,  it  appeared  that  nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  was  limited,  in  the  case  of  water,  to 
about  thirty  feet  in  vertical  height.    Further  reflection  showed 
that  both  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  horror,  were  equally  consequences  of  the  simple  fact  that 
all  bodies,  the  atmosphere  included,  had  a  tendency  to  fall 
downwards,  and  this  law  was  thus  restored  to  its  original 
universal  credit.    But   no  connection  was  as  yet  perceived 
between  the  falling  of  bodies  on  the  earth  and  the  motions  of 
celestial  bodies.    These  latter  were  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions  akin  to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum  mentioned  above; 
or  rather,  certain  principles  being  laid  down  as  to  the  per- 
faction  of  some  kinds  of  motion  and  the  imperfection  of  others, 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  assumed  to  conform 
to  these  arbitrary  rules.     The  better  observations  of  Tycho 
Brahe  and  others,  in  time  compelled  the  abandonment  of  most 
of  these  hypotheses,  from  their  obvious  want  of  conformity  to 
the  facts.   By  careful  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  positions 
of  the  planets,  Kepler  discovered  that  some  actually,  and  pre- 
sumably the  rest,  moved  in  a  curve,  called  by  geometers  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  focus  was  coincident  with  the  sun's  centre. 
He  also  found  that  any  one  planet  travelled  through  its  own 
ellipse  in  a  certain  definite  manner,  and  farther,  that  the 
times  of  revolution  Qf  different  planets  were  connected  by  a 
simple  relation  with  the  sizes  of  the  orbits.    These  results, 
apparently  quite  unconnected  with  each  other,  are  still  com- 
monly known  as  Kepler's  laws,  and  were  for  some  time  the 
recognized  laws  which  governed  the  planetary  system.    New- 
ton discovered  that  they,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  observation 
relating  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  on  the  earth's 
surface — were  all  consequences  which  would  flow  naturally 
from  the  supposition,  that  between  every  two  particles  of 
matter  in  the  universe  there  is  a  force  of  mutual  attraction 
which  diminishes  in  the  square  of  the  ratio  in  which  the 
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distance  between  them  is  increased.  It  is  thus  assumed  as  a 
law  of  nature  that  such  attraction  exists ;  and  as,  ever  since 
the  law  was  first  propounded,  observation  has  continually 
given  results  in  accordance  with  it,  it  is  farther  assumed  that 
anything  really  contradicting  it  is  an  impossibility. 

We  must  notice,  however,  that  the  law  of  gravitation  gives 
no  hint  as  to  what  gravitation  really  is,  or  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  attraction  between  two  particles  is  produced.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  and 
the  essential  nature  of  gravity ;  theories  have  been  groped 
after  which  shall  include  not  only  gravitation  but  many  other 
phenomena  under  one  head.  At  present  these  researches 
have  met  with  no  actually  definite  success,  but  who  can  say 
that  a  generalization  comprising  all  the  facts  of  gravitation, 
magnetism,  light,  heat,  and  the  various  forms  of  physical 
energy,  may  not  yet  be  found.  It  may  happen  that  such  a 
discovery  will  enable  us  to  perceive,  and  possibly  in  some 
measure  to  explain  and  predict,  not  only  the  regular  course 
of  physical  events,  but  also  the  circumstances  under  which 
what  we  call  violations  of  that  regular  course  may  be  expected 
to  take  place. 

Yet  should  the  law  of  gravitation  be  ever  thus  degraded 
from  the  high  place  it  has  so  long  held,  in  favour  of  some  still 
more  splendid  discovery  of  the  human  intellect,  the  heart 
of  the  matter  will  by  no  means  be  reached.  Newton  came 
one  stage  nearer  to  the  central  sanctuary,  but  his  discoveries 
only  revealed  the  outer  skirts  of  the  sublime  mystery  which 
regulates  the  motions  of  the  universe.  Behind  these  there 
remained  gi-eater  darkness  than  that  which  was  dispelled, 
and  still,  as  of  old  in  the  Egyptian  temple,  there  hung  a  veil 
not  to  be  withdrawn,  covering  *  all  that  is,  and  that  has  been, 
and  that  is  to  be.' 

A  *  law  of  nature '  is  simply  the  expression  in  a  concise 
form  of  the  actual  extent  of  human  knowledge  at  any  time,  in 
regard  to  any  series  of  natural  phenomena ;  very  useful  for 
purposes  of  accurate  record,  and  even  of  prediction,  but  no 
more  to  be  relied  on  as  giving  the  absolute  truth  for  the  ages 
of  ages,  whether  of  the  past  or  the  future,  than  the  approxi- 
mations of  the  mathematical  astronomer,  conducted  on  the 
supposition  of  certain  limitations  to  the  values  of  the  quanti- 
ties involved,  are  true  expressions  of  the  possible  facts  when 
those  quantities  transcend  the  limits  prescribed. 

It  may  well  be  that,  just  as  many  things  incomprehensible 
to  an  infant  are  clear  and  plain  to  grown  men,  many  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  universe  which  pass  our  unders'Hnd- 
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ing  are  plain  to  the  higher  orders  of  spiritual  beings,  and 
io  the  Highest  there  may  be  no  mystery  at  all.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  by  His  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  the  action  which  we  call  gravitation,  He  can  in  any 
instance  countervail  its  working  by  the  use  of  other  laws 
•and  means  to  us  unknown.  We  feel  that  any  violation  of  the 
law  is  impossible  because  we  have  never  witnessed  anything 
that  was  not  obviously  in  accordance  with  it;  just  as  an 
African  savage  declines  to  believe  in  solid  water,  or  any  un- 
civilized man  in  the  possibility  of  a  balloon  or  a  photograph. 
Our  notion  of  a  scientific  law  comes,  in  fact,  to  this — that 
"when  a  thing  has  been  seen  to  happen  only  once,  we  consider 
it  to  be  an  abnormal  or  lawless  occurrence ;  if  it  happen  again 
and  again,  its  recurrence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
happened  before,  and  is  called  a  law  of  nature. 

Agflin,  take  the  great  problem  of  the  existence  and  origin  of 
life.  We  have  no  experience  of  the  production  of  life  of  any 
kind  except  as  derived  from  other  previously  existing  life.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  admitted  by  all,  and  the 
experiments  by  which  some  authorities  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  certain  lower  forms  can  be  produced  from  abso- 
lutely dead  matter,  are  so  incompletely  accepted  by  the 
scientific  world  that  they  need  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception. Granting  all  that  the  experiments  are  said  to  prove, 
the  intelligence  of  the  experimenters  should  count  as  at  least 
one  factor  in  the  result ;  and  even  if  there  be  no  animal  life 
in  the  matter  operated  on,  the  debris  of  previously  living  vege- 
table matter  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  such  experiments, 
80  that  the  general  statement  remains  unaffected. 

Observation  shows  that  in  the  higher  animal  organisms, 
new  lives  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  union  of  elements  of 
different  kinds  from  different  beings  of  the  same  or  slightly 
differing  species.  The  manner  in  which  the  new  life  is 
evolved  from  the  two  elements  always  has  been,  and  possibly 
always  will  be,  an  absolutely  inscrutable  mystery  to  merely 
human  faculties.  To  a  being  sufficiently  elevated  in  intel- 
lectual powers  this  mystery  may  cease  to  exist,  and,  to  such 
a  being,  other  means  of  arriving  at  the  same  end  may  be 
obvious  and  possible,  just  as  chemists  have  from  time  to 
time  succeeded  in  producing,  by  artificial  means,  substances 
which  previously  existed  only  as  natural  products. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  supposition  that,  for  a  suffix 
cient  reason,  such  a  being  might  effect  the  origination  of  a 
new  life  in  which  the  elements  of  a  higher  spiritual  exist- 
ence should  be  joined  with  a  bodily  structure  essentially  the 
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same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  No  one  who  accepts  in  any 
sense  the  existence  of  a  spmtual  nature  in  man,. co-existing 
with  his  material  frame,  can  find  anj'thing  really  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  or  the  dreams  of  science  in  the  most  rigidly 
orthodox  views  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation.  The  only 
condition  needful,  is  the  supposition  that  it  should  seem  to  the 
Highest  Being  important  and  desirable  to  enter  into  com- 
munication and  connection  with  the  lower. 

The  usual  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  four  Gosi^els  implies 
farther  that  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  being  temporarily 
destroyed  by  violence,  was  restored  by  the  same  Divine  influ- 
ence which  gave  it.  Professed  eye-witnessed  speak  of  the 
person  of  Jesus,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  wounds 
mflicted  by  the  Roman  executioners,  and  yet  capable  of  per- 
forming the  human,  bodily  acts  of  eating  and  walking.  In 
a  mere  human  being  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  impossible, 
but  other  statements  made  by  the  same  witnesses  imply  that 
the  body  of  Jesus,  after  the  resurrection,  while  able  to  dis- 
charge some  of  its  usual  functions,  was  also  capable  gf  actions 
which  must  be  termed  superhuman.  We  do  not  know  in 
what  manner  the  spiritual  element  in  our  nature  operates  on 
the  material.  We  are  conscious  that,  as  a  rule,  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  instrument  implies  the  loss  of  the  corresponding 
possibilities  of  action,  but  we  are  ignorant  how  far  that  difll- 
culty  might  be  overcome  by  greater  power  of  the  spiritual 
faculties,  or  greater  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  action  on 
the  body.  Instances  are  not  unknown  in  which,  for  a  time, 
the  energy  of  the  mind  has  been  able  to  overcome  physical 
weakness,  so  that  limbs  palsied  by  age,  or  useless  from  dis- 
ease, have  been  forced  to  perform  the  natural  functions  to 
which  they  have  long  been  strangers.  It  is,  then,  reasonable 
to  believe  that,  under  the  influence  of  an  indwelling  spiritual 
essence  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  human  soul,  the  being  at 
once  human  and  Divine  may  have  been  able  to  compel  the 
action  of  the  limbs  under  circumstances  which  would  be  death 
to  a  merely  natural  man.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  recorded 
instances  of  this  extraordinary  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body  are  so  slight  and  temporary  as  to  furnish  no  good  prece- 
dent for  the  supposition  of  a  body  compelled  to  fulfil  its  normal 
functions  when  the  limbs  had  suffered  injuries  that  had  resulted 
in  death.  The  difference  is,  however,  one  rather  of  degree  than 
of  kind,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  scientific  reasoning 
is  towards  accepting  deductions  from  premises  extending  over 
a  small  part  of  a  subject  and  applying  them  to  the  whole.  For 
example,  the  small  changes  which  man  has  been  able  to  effect 
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by  his  skill  and  training  in  the  habits  and  forms  of  various 
classes  of  pigeons  are  aclduced  as  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  argument  in  favom-  of  the  theory  which  holds 
that  all  animated  creatures  have  sprung  by  a  similar  series  of 
Blow  changes  from  the  lowest  organisms.  Or,  again,  from  the 
rate  of  deposit  of  Nile  mud,  observed  through  a  very  few  years,, 
results  are  confidently  deduced  as  to  the  time  which  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile  has  occupied  in  its  formation.  Scientific  men, 
•who  broach  and  believe  these  theories,  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  an  almost  indefinite  extension  of  the 
observed  power  of  the  spirit  over  the  body,  when  the  spiritual 
element  is  strengthened  beyond  its  usual  state :  a  case  the 
existence  of  which  is,  again,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  consis- 
tent both  with  reason  and  the  received  methods  of  scientific 
hypothesis  and  induction. 

The  means  by  which  the  Divine  spiiitual  essence  was  re- 
united to  the  human  body  of  Jesus  after  they  had  been 
separated  by  crucifixion,  are  as  incomprehensible  as  the 
manner  in  which  life  of  any  kind  is  transmitted  from  one 
being  to  another.  The  ordinary  transmission  of  life  is  con- 
sidered credible,  and  called  natural,  because  it  constantly  takea 
place.  The  restoration  of  life  to  Lazarus  or  Jesus  after  a 
natural  or  violent  death  is  called  miraculous,  and  deemed 
incredible,  because  no  such  phenomenon  has  come  under 
our  notice.  Yet  to  the  Highest  the  one  problem  may  be  aa 
simple  as  the  other,  and  both  may  be  reducible  to  diflferent 
cases  of  one  general  law.  Why  one  solution  of  the  continuance 
of  life  on  the  earth  is  general,  and  the  other  has  only  been 
adopted  on  a  few  special  occasions,  may  be  beyond  our  power 
fully  to  comprehend ;  although  reasons  of  some  weight  will 
readily  occur  to  most  thoughtful  minds.  The  most  truly 
scientific  will  be  the  last  to  reject  any  statement,  provided  it 
be  well  attested,  merely  because  there  is  a  mystery  involved 
which  they  cannot  fully  fathom.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
must  be  believed  or  not  according  to  the  weight  of  actual 
evidence  in  its  favour  as  a  fact,  and  of  its  probability  as  a 
necessity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  moral  needs  of  mankind, 
and  cannot  be  rejected  at  once  merely  because  it  is  alleged  to 
be  opposed  to  some  physiological  laws  of  nature. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  value  of  the  Christian 
miracles  as  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the  worker.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  trivial  nature  of  some  of  these  deeds 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  divinity  claimed  for  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  tends  rather  to  degrade  Him  into  a  mere 
wonder-worker,  than  to  exhibit  Him  as  a  lofty  moral  teacher. 
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"We  can,  however,  hardly  judge  of  the  real  dignity  and  weight 
of  acts  performed  among  a  people  whose  habits  and  first 
principles  of  manners  differed  so  widely  from  our  own.  The 
design  of  the  miracles  was,  generally,  to  relieve  a  helpless 
Buflferer,  and  always  to  impress,  to  aid,  and  to  instruct  their 
immediate  objects  or  spectators.  To  this  end  they  may  have 
been  not  merely  suitable,  but  the  only  suitable  means.  To 
Peter  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  half-shekel  to  pay  the  temple 
tax  was  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  ;  the  ease  with  which 
the  difficulty  was  met  by  obeying  his  Master's  command  to 
pursue  his  ordinary  calling  would  be,  both  then  and  after- 
wards, a  strong  Confirmation  of  his  trust  in  that  Master's  iK)wer 
and  wisdom.  To  those  who,  in  daily  contact  with  Jesus,  knew 
the  moral  excellence  and  felt  the  moral  beauty  of  His  cha- 
racter, the  miracles  continually  strengthened  the  belief  they 
at  times  expressed,  that  He  was  in  tiiith  the  very  Son  of  God. 
On  strangers,  who  casually  saw  His  wonderful  works,  their 
effect  seems  frequently  to  have  been  merely  to  produce  a 
gaping  wonderment.  It  was  not,  after  all,  so  much  by  what 
He  did  as  by  what  He  was,  that  His  religion  spread  so  widely 
and  so  rapidly.  It  is  to  the  one  gi-eat  miracle  of  His  life  and 
character,  which,  like  the  sun  among  the  stai's,  stands  alone 
and  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  all  the  ages,  that  we  must 
chiefly  appeal  for  evidence  of  His  real  nature,  rather  than  to 
the  lesser  wonders  which  startled  His  contemporaries. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  the  positive  evidence  in  favour 
of  any  of  the  points  suggested  in  this  article  has  not  been 
touched.  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  show  that,  even  if  they 
be  merely  dreams,  they  have  as  much  foundation  in  common 
sense  and  reason  as  most  of  the  speculations  of  modem 
science ;  that  they  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  scientific 
induction,  nor  contradict  the  results  of  scientific  observa- 
tion. We  have  a  priori,  on  an  equal  footing,  two  possibili- 
ties ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  vision  of  an  infinite  series  of 
beings,  higher  in  degree  than  the  human  race,  and  leading 
tip  by  steps  continually  increasing  in  height  and  grandeur 
to  the  majestic  idea  of  a  Being  of  boundless  wisdom  and 
eternal  duration,  who  busies  Himself  in  ceaseless  activity 
and  benevolence  for  the  interests  of  all  the  lower  orders  of 
existence,  both  the  visible  and  invisible,  between  which  man 
forms  a  link  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  spiritual  and  material 
in  his  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dream  of  a  universe 
originated  in  mud  and  slime,  from  which,  in  the  com'se  of 
endless  ages,  there  gradually  emerged  shapeless  living  things 
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wliich,  under'favourable  circumstances — ^how  arising  we  know 

not — gave  birfch  to  others  of  a  higher  race,  and  so  on  until  tho 

n*pe  was  reached,  and  after  countless  ages,  the  reasoning  and 

Oivticulately  speaking  man.      In  this  second  dream  man's 

xiature  has  no  higher  element  than  may  be  found  in  beasts, 

and  no  hoi)e  of  rising  to  anything  higher  hereafter,  except 

perhaps  a  shadowy  prospect  that,  myriads  of  years  after  he 

lias  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  struggles  and  triumphs^ 

*  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  annihilation,'  his  descen« 

dants  shall  enjoy  a  somewhat  higher  and  happier,  and  perhaps 

longer,  life  than  fell  to  his  share. 

Which  of  these  suppositions,  supposing  an  equal  amount 
of  actual  evidence  in  their  favour,  be  the  loftier  and  nobler, 
and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one,  must  be  left 
to  each  individual  conscience  to  decide.  It  well  behovea 
scientific  men  to  pause  before,  by  baseless  assertions  of  un- 
reasonableness, they  strive  to  take  away  the  brightest  visions 
from  the  lives  of  multitudes ;  and  to  consider  whether  they 
have  anything  equally  good  to  give  in  their  place.  Let  them 
also  consider  whether,  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Divine 
revelation  do  not  convince  themselves,  they  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  may  reasonably  satisfy  others ;  and  learn  the  lesson 
of  toleration  on  which  they  so  often  insist  in  relation  to  their 
own  theories. 

It  no  less  behoves  those  who  do  believe  in  a  Deity  as  exist- 
ing, acting,  and  ruling  the  universe  which  He  has  created,  to 
beware  how  far,  in  deference  to  the  dicta  of  what  is  called 
Science,  they  surrender  those  miraculous  proofs  of  a  revela- 
tion from  Him,  which  have  to  so  many  minds  been  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  truth.  w.  ste adman  aldis. 


Abt.  V. — Friedrich  Bitschl. 

Friedrich   Wilhelm  Eitichl.     Ein   Beitrag   zur    OeachicJde    der 
Philologie,     Von  Otto  Bibbeck.    Two  vols.    Leipzig,  1879-81.. 

A  OENERATioN  ago  the  decline  of  Latin  scholarship  in  England 
was  made  the  matter  of  public  comment  and  lament  by  more 
than  one  scholar  well  entitled  to  pronounce  authoritative 
judgment.  The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  striking 
change  in  this  respect.  Greek  literature  has  not  indeed  been 
neglected,  and  the  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
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language,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  made  within  that 
period  will  doubtless  well  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
preceding  generation.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
scholars  who  stand  to-day  in  the  foremost  ranks  have  won 
their  distinction  mainly  in  the  field  of  Latin  literature ;  and 
that  the  work  which  is  recognized  abroad  as  possessing  the 
most  striking  and  2)ermanent  merits  is  that  which  has  been 
done  upon  Latin  authors. 

A  similar  reaction,  hardly  less  marked,  and  certainly  not 
less  fruitful,  has  taken  place  in  the  scholarship  of  Germany. 
There,  too,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  any  neglect  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece.  The  illustrious  names  of 
Georg  and  Ernst  Curtius  and  of  Adolph  KirchhoflF  would 
alone  be  enough  to  save  a  generation  from  any  such  reproach. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  lead  in  scholarship  appears 
to  lie  to-day  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  devote 
themselves  to  Latin  rather  than  to  Greek.  The  successors 
of  Gottfried  Hermann,  of  August  Boeckh,  and  of  Schneidewin, 
are  Mommsen,  Eibbeck,  and  Biicheler.  The  great  editions  of 
the  Greek  inscriptions,  of  Plato,  of  Ai-istotle,  of  iEschylus,  of 
Sophocles,  were  works  of  the  last  generation :  the  editions 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions,  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Plautus,  Terence, 
are  the  glory  of  our  own.  The  reasons  for  the  shifting  of 
the  centre  of  interest  are  probably  numerous,  and  in  some 
cases  obscure ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  foremost  among 
them  stands  the  influence  of  the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
learning,  and  the  critical  genius  of  Friedrich  Ritschl. 

To  many  in  England,  perhaps,  he  has  been  as  yet  little 
more  than  a  name.  The  full  and  admirably  written  Hfe  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  his  pupil  and  successor,  Otto  Ribbeck, 
now  furnishes  ample  material  for  the  study  of  the  man  as  well 
as  the  scholar,  and  brings  us  into  the  presence  of  one  whose 
personal  influence  was  even  greater  than  that  which  was  so 
widely  exerted  by  his  works. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Eitschl  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  country 
clergyman,  settled  at  the  time  of  his  bh-th  in  a  little  village 
not  far  fi'om  Erfurt,  among  the  charming  Thuringian  hills. 
His  ancestors  had  been  expelled  from  Bohemia  on  the  ground 
of  their  Protestant  creed ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  mere  fancy 
which  finds  in  the  tempering  of  the  warm  Southern  blood 
with  the  steady  solidity  of  the  Northern  Germans  some  ex- 
planation of  the  combined  enthusiasm  and  sobriety  which 
marked  the  great  scholar.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
men  who  have  reached  high  eminence,  Ritschl's  intellectual 
gifts  S3em  to  have  been  due  rather  to  his  mother  than  to  hia 
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Cather.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  fine  tastes  and  varied  accom- 
jilishments ;  the  former  was  pronounced  by  one  who  was  no 
lenient  judge  'a  woman  fit  to  govern  a  city.'  At  Erfurt, 
whither  they  moved  in  Eitschl's  ninth  year,  her  influence  was 
widely  felt  even  in  public  business,  and  the  *  Frauenverein  ' 
there  still  bears  her  name.  At  first  the  gymnasium  of  the 
town  was  in  a  very  poor  condition,  but  the  advent  of  Spitzner 
as  first  professor  gave  new  life  to  it,  and  under  that  sound 
Homeric  scholar  Bitschl  received  his  first  impulse  towards 
the  scientific  study  of  philology.  When  his  teacher  was  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wittenberg,  the  devoted 
pupil,  though  already  ripe  for  the  university,  followed  him 
there,  and  had  the  further  advantage  of  the  not  less  accurate 
and  perhaps  more  genial  scholarship  of  Nitzsch.  The  freedom 
of  reading,  wisely  given  to  the  elder  pupils,  is  shown  by  the 
astonishing  range  of  authors  which  his  note-books  dating 
from  this  period  prove  him  to  have  studied.  A  rarer  attain- 
ment, destined  afterwards  to  be  of  signal  service  in  his  critical 
work,  is  evidenced  by  the  spirited  Latin  and  Greek  verses, 
some  of  which  have  been  thought  worthy,  fifty.years  later,  of 
a  place  in  his  *  Opuscula.'  *  His  Latin  prose  style  showed 
already  the  elegance  and  ease  which  make  the  reading  of  his 
later  dissertations  so  agreeable  ;  and  we  are  not  astonished  to 
find  him  leaving  the  gymnasium  with  the  highest  marks  of 
approval,  always  rare,  and  at  that  time  almost  unknown  to 
Wittenberg — imprimis  dlgnus. 

In  1825,  when  Eitschl  entered  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
Gottfried  Hermann  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  activity. 
He  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  critical  school,  which  aimed 
at  preserving  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
philology,  and  looked  with  something  more  than  suspicion  on 
what  seemed  to  them,  often  unjustly,  the  superficial  and 
unduly  popular  methods  of  Heyne,  Wolf, Boeckh,  and  0.  Miiller. 
We  can  now  see  how  much  was  done  to  vivify  the  study  of 
antiquity  by  the  scholars  who  brought  it  out  of  the  lecture- 
room  or  the  study  into  the  healthy  aii*  of  daily  life ;  but  it  was 
no  bad  thing  that  the  results  of  their  inquiries  should  have  to 
be  tested  by  the  touchstone  of  an  acute  and  rigorous  scepti- 
cism. For  Bitschl,  however,  Hermann  had  at  this  time  no 
strong  personal  attraction,  although  he  won  admission  into  his 
*  Societas  Graeca ; '  and  the  gay  life  of  the  student-corps,  into 
which  he  had  at  first  flung  himself  with  characteristic  hearti- 
ness, suited  neither  his  pocket  nor  his  work.    Hence,  availing 

*  Bitscbl,  like  Lucian  Miiller  and  others  of  the  foremost  German  scholars,  was 
Always  a  warm  advocate  of  a  certain  amount  of  verse  composition  in  schools. 
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himself  of  the  freedom  of  migration,  common  in  the  Germaa 
universities,  and  not  without  advantages  which  might  make  it 
worthy  of  more  frequent  adoption  in  our  own,  he  moved  after 
a  year  to  Halle.  The  principal  study  of  the  university  at  this 
time  was  theology,  wherein  Gesenius  and  Tholuck,  each  in  hia 
way,  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  In  philology  the  only  man 
of  power  was  Eeisig,  hut  he  was  instar  omnium.  Carried  off 
by  an  early  death,  he  never  achieved  the  work  which  would 
have  lain  within  his  powers ;  but,  judged  by  the  influence 
exerted  on  his  students,  no  teacher  of  this  century  has  shown 
a  more  striking  personality.  His  physical  energy  was  un« 
bounded.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  already 
carrying  away  his  crowded  lecture-rooms  with  the  fervour  of 
his  expositions  of  Greek  and  Latin  gi*ammar.  If  his  lecture 
was  fixed  for  a  later  hour,  he  would  appear  booted  and  spurred, 
in  leather  breeches  and  green  hunting-coat,  fresh  from  hia 
morning's  ride,  with  no  paraphernalia  of  note-books  or 
volumes,  but  simply  a  slip  of  paper  marked  with  a  few  refer- 
ences, and  charm  his  hearers  alike  by  the  point  and  vigour  of 
his  criticisms,  and  by  the  graceful  finish  of  his  versions, 
delivered  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  rich  and  flexible  voice. 
And  then,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  following  in  this  the  example 
of  his  master  Hermann,  he  would  spring  on  his  horse  again, 
to  work  off  in  a  gallop  the  energy  yet  unspent. 

Eitschl's  first  interview  with  Eeisig  was  of  a  somewhat 
perilous  character.  For  a  practical  joke,  he  had  once  under- 
taken during  his  Leipzig  days  to  go  over  to  Halle  and  there 
pass  a  viva  voce  examination  in  the  name  of  one  of  his 
comrades.  It  so  happened  that  Eeisig  had  to  conduct  it,  and 
Eitschl,  in  answering  one  of  his  questions,  quoted  so  appositely 
from  his  examiner's  own  commentary  on  the  Prometheus  that 
he  was  promptly  allowed  to  pass.  But  when  he  appeared  in 
his  own  character  as  a  new  student  of  the  university,  Eeisig, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  was  his  fashion,  looked  at 
him  steadily  and  said,  '  Surely,  Herr  Eitschl,  I  must  have 
seen  you  somewhere  before ! '  Fortunately  for  the  new-comer 
the  professor's  memory  did  not  recall  the  circumstances ;  his 
pupil  gave  him  no  aid  in  doing  so,  and  the  incident  passed 
into  oblivion  till  Eitschl  himself  told  the  story  long  years 
afterwards* 

For  his  youthful  freaks  he  soon  made  ample  amends  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  work  with  his 
inspiring  master.  At  first  he  was  somewhat  troubled  by  visits 
from .  his  old  corps  friends  in  Leipzig,  but  he  soon  found  an 
infallible  recipe  for  cutting  short  their  stay,     'Just  listen/ 
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he  would  cry,  with  the  most  irresistible  good  temper ;  '  I  made 
a  beautiful  conjecture  yesterday ;  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it.' 
Two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  dose  were  completely  and  finally 
efficacious,  and  he  was  left  untroubled  in  his  studies.  These 
led  in  due  course,  though  not  until  after  the  death  of  Beisig  in 
Venice — which  took,  as  he  said,  *  the  guiding  star  out  of  his  life' 
— to  the  doctorate  and  to  'habilitation  *  as  a  lecturer  in  Halle. 
The  essay  on  Agathon,  which  he  presented  to  the  philosophical 
faculty  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception  among  them,  showed 
conclusively  not  only  the  width  of  his  learning,  but  what  he 
always  valued  far  more  among  his  own  pupils,  his  mastery  of 
sound  critical  method,  for  the  perfect  model  of  which  he  looked 
to  our  own  great  Bentley.  Meineke  recognized  it  as  masterly; 
Dindorf  acknowledged  that  it  was  long  since  he  had  found 
such  a  union  of  acuteness,  sound  judgment,  and  well-applied 
learning  within  a  few  pages  ;  and  other  leading  scholars  were 
not  more  sparing  of  their  praise. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  young  lecturer  was  a  veritable 
triumph.  His  learning,  vigour,  and  wit  had  become  widely 
known  through  the  university  disputations,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  within  the  space  of  ten  minutes  compelled  an  Hegelian 
would-be  doctor  to  acknowledge  that  his  essay  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  distinction  claimed  for  it.  Hence  the  largest 
lecture-room  in  the  university  was  crowded  to  overflowing  half 
an  hour  before  his  discourse  was  to  begin;  nearly  two  hundred 
entered  for  his  course  on  Horace,  and  thii-ty-nine  attended  his 
lecture  three  times  a  week  on  metre.  For  a  man  of  four  and 
twenty  such  sudden  and  brilUant  success  was  almost  unparal- 
leled ;  but  it  never  turned  his  head  or  made  him  relax  in  his 
efforts.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  at  his  work  of 
preparation,  and  he  rarely  left  it  till  the  hour  for  his  lecture  at 
five  p.m.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  excessive  exertiongi 
tended  to  shatter  his  nerves,  and  to  bring  on  the  disorders 
which,  if  they  did  not  shorten  his  life,  at  least  made  no  small 
part  of  it  a  continuous  struggle  with  pain.  At  the  same 
time,  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  attractions  of  society :  he 
was  a  skilful  card-player,  a  vigorous  dancer,  and  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  singing. 

Bitschl's  lectures  at  this  time  extended  over  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  but  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  with  especial 
interest  to  the  Greek  drama,  and  above  all  to  JEschylus,  to  the 
last  a  favourite  author  with  him.  His  studies  in  this  direction, 
however,  soon  led  him  to  the  Greek  grammarians  and  lexico* 
graphers,  and  the  first-fruits  of  his  work  appeared  in  an  edition 
of  Thomas  Magister.     Unfortunately  his  financial  position  was 
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a  very  precarious  one.     The  modest   fees   cl^rired  from  hb 
lectures  barely  suflSced,  even  with  occasional  help  from  Lome, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  simple  existence,  and  many  comical  storiri 
are   on  record  of  the   straits  to  which  the   brilliant   voncg 
scholar  was  sometimes  reduced.     He  took  it  as   a  Godsend, 
therefore,  when   a  call  came  for  him  to   follow  Passow  a? 
Professor  extraordinarius  at  the  University  of  JBreslau,  and 
hailed  with  joy  the  prospect  of  a  secure  income  of  £75  per 
annum.     At  first  his  experience  of  Breslau  was  far  from  cheer- 
ing; the  standard  of  education  in  the  Silesian  schools  was  bj 
no  means  high,  and  life  in  the  rich  commercial  town  contrasted 
very  unfavourably  with  the  genial  and  kindly  society  in  his 
much-loved  Halle.     But  Bitschl  threw  himself  into  his  work 
with  all  his  wonted  energy.     An  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Government  examiners  gave  him  the  means  of  raising  the 
quality  of  the  education  in  the  schools,  and  a  rejection  of  an 
average  of  six  out  of  seven  candidates  showed  how  resolute  he 
was  to  make  use  of  his  opportunity. 

It  was  now  that  Bitschl*s  attention  was  first  seriously  turned 
to  what  was  to  be  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  centre  of  all  his 
philological  activity.     Mai's  discovery  of  the  famous  Ambrosian 
palimpsest  of  Plautus  in  1815  had  as  3'et  brought  little  or  no 
fruit ;  for  no  scholar  of  the  time  but  Hermann  was  capable  of 
handling  the  many  complicated  problems  of  Plautine  criticism, 
and  his  heart  was  given  already  to  his  life-long  favourite, 
-Sschylus.     Eitschl  now  took  up  the  question.     In  1883  he 
obtained  from  Heidelberg  the  Codex  Decurtatus,   and  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  collation  of  the  MUan  and  Vatican 
MSS.  by  his  friend  Emil  Braun.     Early  in  the  next  year  he 
had  signed  an  agi-eement  with  a  publisher  for  the  publication 
of  a  large  critical  edition  of  Plautus  in  four  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  be  ready  before  the  end  of  tbe  year.     A  genera- 
tion and  a  half  have  passed  away  since  that  time ;  and  now 
we  are  beginning  to  hope  that  an  edition,  upon  the  founda- 
tions then  laid  by  Bitschl,  may  perhaps  be  completed  by  the 
labours  of  his  pupils  before  ten  more  years  have  elapsed !    A 
provisional  edition  of  the  Bacchides  served  to  indicate  the 
principles   upon   which  he  intended  to  proceed,   the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  text  in 
accordance  with  the  best  MS.  traditions,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  determination  by  induction  of  the  i)oet'8 
usage,  on  which  alone  conjectural  criticism  can  be  with  any 
profit  based.     At  the  same  time  Bitschl   published   in  the 
*  Bheinisches  Museum  '  two  important  articles  on  the  criticism 
of  Plautus,  which,  though  he  modestly  called  them  only  *a 
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l)ibliogi"apliical  investigation,'  contained  an  admirable  exami- 
nation of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  sources  of  both 
MS.  and  printed  traditions  of  the  text. 

And  now  at  last  came  the   long-coveted   opportunity  of 
studying  for  himself  in  the  libraries  of  Italy.     In  September, 
1836,  he  received  from  the  Prussian  Government  leave  of 
absence  for  the  winter   session,  and  an  allowance  of  250 
thalers  (£37  lOs.)  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey — ^no  extra- 
ordinary liberality  to  a  scholar  whose  total  income  had  as 
yet  rarely  reached  £150.    A  collection  of  encyclical  letters 
has  happily  been  preserved,  in  which  he  gave  for  the  benefit 
of  his  German  friends  the   details  of  his  journey   and  his 
work,  and  his  impressions  of  the  country  and  people.     They 
are  full  of  lively  pictures  and  shrewd  remarks ;  but  what  is 
of  most   scientific  value  is   of  course   the    account  of   the 
astonishing  patience  and  skill  with  which,  in 'the  ill-lighted 
Ambrosian  library,  throughout  the  dark  and  freezing  days  of 
winter,  he  deciphered  the  fragments  of  the  famous  palimpsest. 
Mai's  reckless  use  of  chemical  reagents  had  reduced  the  codex 
into  a  condition  which  at  first  seemed  utterly  hopeless  ;  only 
a  letter  here  and  there  was  to  be  discovered,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  verse  or  even  of  the  play  to  which 
it  belonged.     But  unwearied  patience   and  unrivalled  know- 
ledge of  the  text  at  last  gave  Eitschl  a  power  of  discovering 
the  significance  of  half^obliterated  strokes  and  curves,  which 
fieemed  like  magic  to  the  Italian  librarians;  and  when  the 
closing  of  the  library  for  the  Christmas  vacation  sent  him 
southwards  on  his  way  to  Kome,  he  left,  not  indeed  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  achieved,  but  convinced  that  he  had  laid  a 
totally  new  foundation  for  the  criticism  of  Plautus.    At  Eome 
the  most  annoying  hindrances  awaited  him  from  the  ignorant 
jealousy  and  exclusiveness  of  not  a  few  of  the  owners  and 
guardians  of  the  MS.  treasures,  and  his  letters  abound  with 
heavy  imprecations  on  the  Koman  ecclesiastics  ;  but  his  tact 
seems  never  to  have  failed  him.     Fifty  or  sixty  MSS.  of 
Plautus  were   examined,  and  the  most    important    collated 
throughout.   Late  in  the  spring — one  of  the  worst  ever  known 
in  Eome,  for  the  rain,  snow  and  frost  were  almost  continuous — 
an  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence  reached  him,  with  some 
slight  additional  supplies  of  money.     This  enabled  him  not 
only  to  spend  some  time  on  his  way  back  at  Florence,  a  city 
with  which  he  had  been  charmed  on  his  southward  journey, 
but  also  to  complete  his  work  in  the  Ambrosian  library  under 
more  favom-able  circumstances.     Th^  results  of  his  researches 
were  i  ublished  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Gottfi'ied  Hermann, 
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giving  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  those  valuable  contribution* 
to  Plautine  criticism  which  were  afterwards  to  enrich  the 
famous  Prolegomena. 

Eitschrs  activity  was  not  destined  long  to  be  confined  to 
the  uncongenial  sphere  of  Breslau.  The  University  of  Bonn, 
the  creation  and  the  special  protege  of  the  Prussian  royal 
house,  had  sufi'ered  serious  losses,  and,  if  it  was  to  maintaia 
its  reputation,  required  to  be  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  a  philologist  of  unquestioned  eminence  alike  as  a  scholar 
and  as  a  teacher.  Several  names  of  mark  were  submitted  to 
the  Prussian  Government,  but  at  last  their  choice  fell  upon 
Eitschl,  and  the  history  of  the  university  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  its  brilliant  justification. 

At  first  the  social  conditions  of  the  life  at  Bonn  were  not 
quite  to  Eitschl's  taste.  His  biographer  complains  of  *  the 
colonies  of  English,  French,  and  Dutch  visitors  continually 
changing,  and  with  slight  connection  with  the  residents,  who 
made  living  dear,  and  spoilt  and  ruined  the  servants.'  The 
relations  between  the  Protestant  professors,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  two  sections  of  the  Catholics,  the  Ultramontanes 
and  the  Hermesians,  were  sometimes  strained ;  and  the  univer- 
sity etiquette  was  inconveniently  rigid.  Eitschl  brought  with 
him  a  young  bride,  and  the  custom  of  the  place  required  that 
he  should  pay  more  than  150  calls  alone ;  then,  in  the  order  in 
which  these  were  returned,  he  had  to  take  his  wife  to  pay  her 
respects  to  his  colleagues'  wives ;  then,  finally,  there  were  all 
the  return-calls  of  these  ladies  to  be  undergone,  before  the 
portals  of  academical  society  were  opened.  But  by  degi-ees 
the  attractions  of  the  place,  which  often  reminded  him  of  his 
experiences  of  the  Italian  lakes,  took  full  possession  of  him. 
The  charm  of  Welcker's  society  did  much  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  friends  of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  could  asso* 
ciate  on  the  intimate  terms  so  dear  to  his  wai*m-hearted  nature. 
His  success  as  a  teacher,  though  not  at  first  brilliant,  was 
steady  and  constantly  increasing.  His  activity  was  at  thia 
time  almost  equally  divided  between  Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  deep  interest  in  archaeology,  history,  and  the  'rear 
side  of  philological  studies  generally,  he  was  gradually  taking 
his  stand  more  and  more  definitely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
held  that  the  chief  aim  of  a  scholar's  training  must  be  the 
grammatical  interpretation  of  the  ancient  writers.  This  was 
partly  due  to  his  own  convictions  of  the  value  of  the  gram- 
matical method  as  a  mental  discipline,  partly  to  his  sense 
of  the  duty  of  directing  academical  lectures  largely  to  tho 
training  of  teachers.     On  both  these  points  there  are  weighty 
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remarks  of  his  on  record,  which  deserve  to  be  well  laid  to 
feeart  at  a  time  when  there  is  some  danger,  at  least  in  one  of 
our  old  universities,  that  in  the  desire  to  introduce  some  of 
the  new  *  real '  learning  the  old  '  formal '  scholarship  may  be 
impaired,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  sound  culture. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  EitsdhPs  removal  to  Bonn, 
there  seemed  no  little  danger  that  the  pressure  of  his  pro- 
fessorial duties,  and  the  versatility  which,  if  a  merit  in  itself, 
was  certainly  not  without  its  serious  disadvantages,  would 
prevent  him  from  achieving  any  great  work.    At  one  time  he 
plunged  with  enthusiasm  into  the  Homeric   question,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  found  a  solution  of  that  never- 
ending  problem  which  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  views 
of  Lachmann  and  of  Nitzsch.     At  another  time  he  took  up 
with  no  less  energy  the  scheme  of  preparing  a  critical  edition 
of  *  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,'  in  which  he  was  to  have  the 
-support  of  a  kind  of  committee  of  specialists,  and  the  pecuniary 
aid  of  a  wealthy  young  American,  with  more  ambition  to  earn 
•a  name  in  learned  circles  than  ability  to  do  so  by  any  pro- 
ductions of  his  own.     The  editorship  of  the  new  series  of  the 
*  Eheinisches  Museum,'  and  the  duty  of  preparing  twice  every 
year  a  literary  dissertation  to  accompany  the  *  Programm  '  of 
the  university  courses,  tended  still  further  to  dissipate  hia 
•energies.     Still  he  was  able  to  make   a  good  many  of  his 
scattered  efforts  bear  upon  that  which  was  to  be   his  own 
ppecial  sphere,  the  history  of  the  early  Roman  drama ;  and 
in  1846  these  were  collected  into   a  volume  of  'Parerga/ 
.announced  as  the  first  of  a  series,  though  never  to  be  followed 
hy  a  second.     In  this  work  he  took  up  one  after  another  some 
of  the  most  important  points  still  under  discussion  with  regard 
to  Plant  us  and  Terence.     The  name  of  the  former  poet  was 
now  for  the  first  time  correctly  established,  and  the  *M.  Accius' 
and  'Asinius,'  which  had  been  commonly  current,  banished  for 
•ever.     The  chief  dates  in  his  life  were  determined,  and  somo 
important  conclusions  arrived  at  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
•extant  plays,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced. 
The  whole  question  of  dramatic  representation  at  Rome  was 
discussed  in  a  manner  as  original  as  conclusive.     The  latter 
i^haracteristic  was  indeed  rarely    lacking  in  any   work   of 
Ritschrs.      Others  might  surpass  him  in  the  happiness  of 
their    conjectural    emendations;  very  many  indulged  in  a 
^eater  parade  of  learning,  and  not  a  few  perhaps  really 
exceeded  him  in  undistinguishing  voracity  of  reading ;  but  as 
Hermann  once  wrote  to  him  on  the  aj)pearance  of  one  of  his 
minor  dissertations,  '  he  really  knew  what  it  was  to  prove/ 
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The  number  of  competent  critics  of  a  work  like  the  *  Parerga' 
was  small,  smaller  then  than  it  would  be  now ;  but  among  tbem 
there  was  but  one  opinion — that  no  work  had  ever  done  more 
to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Boman  literatare. 

Eitschl  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  mastery 
over  Plautine  metre  and  prosody  before  a  somewhat  wider 
audience.  The  Berlin  professor,  Geppert,  in  imitation  of 
Tieck's  successful  reproduction  of  some  Greek  plays,  had 
undertaken  to  represent  three  or  fom-  plays  of  Plautus  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  university  students.  Populai-  editions, 
provided  with  a  German  translation,  were  prepared  as  hand- 
books, and  in  an  introduction  Geppert  put  forward  his  princi- 
ples of  scansion.  The  immediate  success  of  the  experiment  was 
wonderful.  Not  only  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  but 
even  savants  like  Humboldt  and  Savigny,  were  warm  in  their 
approval ;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  an  audience 
which  contained  such  scholars  as  Lachmann  and  Meineke 
there  were  not  many  who  saw  the  barbai'ous  defects  of  the 
performance,  yet  they  were  content  to  be  silent.  Not  so 
Eitschl.  He  saw  questions,  the  real  difficulty  of  which  he 
was  himself  only  beginning  to  appreciate,  disposed  of  with  an 
easy  superficiality  and  an  entu-e  ignorance  of  the  historical 
evidence;  and  although  the  doctrines  of  Geppert  were  not 
perhaps  more  baseless  and  unscientific  than  those  taught 
before  by  Weise  and  Lindemann,  they  were  put  forward  with 
more  assurance  and  on  a  more  public  stage.  Hence  Eitschl 
felt  himself  justified  in  giving  full  rein  to  all  the  trenchant 
wit  and  biting  sarcasm  which  were  so  fully  at  his  command. 
He  collected  fi'om  Geppert's  texts  a  curious  assemblage  of 
'small  and  gi-eat  monsters,'  which  proved  that  his  only 
metrical  canon  was  that  'almost  any  foot  might  take  the 
place  of  any  other  foot.'  The  popular  manager*s  procedure 
was  compared  to  the  conjurer's  well-known  *  No  magic,  gentle- 
men, I  assure  you ;  nothing  but  quickness  of  hand.'  The 
ultimate  outcome  of  his  doctrines  was  discovered  to  be  that 
vicissitudiiuhns  might  be  scanned  as  a  monosyllable,  and  est 
as  a  proceleusmaticus.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  ta 
imagme  a  more  completely  crushing  criticism.  Its  severity 
is  almost  enough  to  win  our  sympathy  for  the  victim,  until 
we  remember  not  only  how  well  it  was  deserved  in  itself,  but 
also  how  injurious  Geppert's  defiance  of  all  scientific  method 
was  likely  to  be  to  the  progress  of  sound  learning. 

At  this  time  Eitschl's  own  scientific  activity  was  greatly 
hindered  by  his  duties  as  Eector  of  the  University,  an  office  on 
which  he^  entered  in  October,  1846.     He  was  always  keenly 
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interested  in  questions  of  academical  organization ;  and  gave 
up  much  of  his  time  not  only  to  forwarding  the  claims  of  the 
university  to  greater  independence  and  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, at  this  period  seriously  hampered  by  the  interference 
of  the  State  authorities,  but  also  to  maintaining  the  standard 
of  general  culture,  which  was  being  imperilled  by  the  efforts 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  theologians,  on  the  other  of  the  advo- 
cates of  physical  science.  His  official  addi'esses  contain  much 
on  both  these  points  which  is  equally  admirable  for  the  form 
in  which  it  is  expressed  and  for  the  soundness  of  the  thought. 
In  relation  especially  to  the  burning  question  of  the  claims 
of  physical  science  to  have  an  unchecked  supremacy  in 
education  some  of  his  words  deserve  to  be  wi'itten  in  letters 
of  gold.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  narrowness  of  a  specialist. 
This  he  speaks  of  as  *  such  a  curse  of  learning,  that  I  regard 
it  as  utterly  detestable,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  an  educated 
man.  Indeed,  whenever  I  hear  the  name  of  a  literary  man 
who  is  still  a  stranger  to  me,  the  first  question  that  I  ask  is 
in  what  esteem  he  holds  those  sciences  and  arts  with  which 
he  is  not  himself  especially  concerned ;  and  this  is,  I  believe, 
the  surest  test  of  true  learning  and  liberal  education.'  At 
the  same  time  he  held  firmly  to  the  time-honoured  training 
of  the  gymnasium  as  the  mental  discipline  which  alone  had 
the  sanction  of  experience.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him  when, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  the 
use  of  Latin  was  made  optional  in  university  dissertations ; 
and  he  pointed  out  with  just  force  that  so  long  as  a  broad 
foundation  of  training  in  Latin  was  laid  in  the  gymnasia,  it  was 
absurd  for  the  universities  not  to  build  upon  it.  Supported 
here  by  the  great  preponderance  of  opinion  even  among  the 
professors  of  physical  science,  he  viewed  with  something  like 
horror  the  notion  of  transplanting  the  principle  of  the  *  Real- 
schule  *  into  the  university,  and  degrading  a  seat  of  learning 
into  a  polytechnicum. 

*  The  natural  sciences,'  he  wrote,  *  have  had  their  splendid 
triumphs,  which  may  very  possibly  hereafter,  when  the  present 
has  come  to  be  looked  back  upon  as  the  past,  be  regarded  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  our  period.  .  .  .  But  it  is  just  as 
natural  that  historical  science  feels  it  to  be  its  right  and  duty, 
without  hatred  and  without  enmity,  but  in  brave  fidelity  to  con- 
viction, to  defend  the  positions  which  it  recognizes  as  just  as 
needful,  and  not  in  good-natured  carelessness  to  abandon  its 
bulwarks  without  necessity.  One  of  these — easy  as  it  is  to 
smile  at  it — is  the  maintenance  of  Latin  as  an  academical  re- 
quirement, not  as  an  isolated  point  in  and  for  itself,  but  as  the 
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principle  on  \?hich  the  whole  turns/  This,  be  it  noticed,  was 
written  in  reference  to  a  class  of  students  who  had  already 
undergone  the  training  of  the  gymnasium.  Members  of  a 
university  to  whom  the  whole  history  of  human  thought  in 
the  past  is  as  a  closed  book,  except  so  far  as  it  may  have 
been  expressed  in  their  own  language,  present  a  phenomenon 
which  can  never  have  occurred  to  Bitscbl  as  a  possibility  even 
in  the  distant  future.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  their  free  production  in  England. 

Another  matter  which  called  forth  strong  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Ritschl  was  the  attempt  made  to 
diminish  the  length  of  university  vacations.  In  the  exhaust- 
ing labours  of  academical  activity,  where  it  can  never  be  a 
question  of  '  finishing  a  piece  of  work  and  getting  done  with 
it,'  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  fruitful  literary  production : 
it  is  to  the  leism*e  of  the  vacation  alone  that  the  world  must 
look  for  any  real  contributions  to  knowledge.  When  inde- 
fatigable scholars  like  Bentley,  Mayor,  and  Bitschl  acknow- 
ledge that  their  work  cannot  be  done  in  term  time,  wise  men 
will  thuik  more  times  than  the  proverbial  thrice  before  doing 
away  with  the  possibility  of  productions  like  the  Horace,  the 
Juvenal,  and  the  Plautus.  Ritschl's  account  of  the  distract- 
ing duties  of  a  Bector  had  better  be  left  in  the  original 
German ;  though  many  a  good  scholar  would  be  able  to  find 
in  his  own  experience,  what  would  answer  to,  though  not 
exactly  translate,  *  Die  unaufhorlich  sich  jagenden  Senats- 
versammlungen,  Facultatssitzuugen,  Kassenrevisionen,  Witt- 
wenversorguugsaustaltsberechungen,  Lesevereinsberathungen, 
Turnvereinbesprechungen,  Bescriptsbeantwortungen;  Antrag- 
Btellungen,  Studentenunruhenbesanftigungen,  Duellbeilegun* 
gen,  Unterstiitzungsgesuchsunterstiitzungen,  Ehrendinerabes- 
sungeu,  Armensuppenvertheilungsballbesuchungen,  Fachel- 
rederabhaltungen  und  was  der  verfluchter  Ungunger  mebr 
ist  .  .  .' 

In  the  troubled  year  1848,  and  partly  in  order  to  force  himself 
to  resist  the  distractions  of  politics,  in  which  he  took  a  lively 
interest  as  a  good  Liberal — almost  frightened  back  into  Con- 
servatism by  the  follies  and  excesses  of  the  Democrats — Bitschl 
bound  himself  down  anew  by  a  fresh  contract  to  issue  an 
edition  of  Plautus.  The  conditions  were  stringent,  and  the 
terms  miserably  unworthy  of  the  genius  and  labour  that  would 
be  needed  for  the  task ;  but  at  all  events  the  new  compact 
served  to  concentrate  the  great  scholar's  work  for  the  next 
few  years.  The  first  results  were  the  famous  Prolegomena  to 
the  Trinummus,  the  play  chosen  to  commence  the  series.    In 
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nineteen  chapters  Ritschl  treats  of  the  MS.  evidence  for  the 
text  of  Plautus,  and  the  critical,  gi*animatical,  and  metrical 
principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  restored.  He  recognizes  fully 
the  enormous  difiQculties  of  the  task.  In  a  case  where  we 
have  positive  evidence  of  the  most  extensive  corruptions 
arising  between  the  fifth  and  the  eleventh  centuries  after 
<!hri8t,  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  even  where  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  readings  current  at  the  former  date 
— and  this  in  view  of  our  very  fragmentary  evidence  is  only 
practicable  for  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  poet's 
text — these  may  often  be  far  enough  removed  from  the  original. 
And  then  again,  in  the  almost  entire  lack  of  contemporary 
specimens  of  the  Latin  language,  every  diflScult  question  in 
Plautine  criticism  has  to  be  answered  finally  by  induction 
from  the  author's  own  usage.  It  is  true  that  something  may 
be  done  by  the  careful  and  critical  study  of  such  fragmentary, 
records  as  are  preserved  in  inscriptions.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion of  this  possibility  that  set  Bitschl  upon  those  epigraphic 
studies  on  which  his  fame  is  largely  based,  and  which  made 
him  the  true  founder  of  the  historical  study  of  Latin.  But 
when  all  available  help  has  been  derived  from  this  source, 
many  problems  remain  that  can  be  only  answered  tentatively, 
and  by  means  of  the  perilous  process  of  divination.  No  one 
will  doubt  that  here  Bitschl  often  proceeded  with  a  boldness 
which  was  not  justified  by  any  especial  felicity.  Indeed  his 
riper  judgment  disapproved  of  many  of  the  changes  so  freely 
introduced  in  his  earlier  editions.  But  the  conspicuous  merit 
of  the  Prolegomena,  as  of  all  his  work,  was  the  admirable 
method  of  his  investigations.  In  metrical  questions  especially 
he  took  up  the  views  of  Bentley,  which,  like  many  of  that 
great  scholar's  doctrines,  had  been  ignored  by  a  generation 
ill  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  had  fallen  into  neglect  until 
Hermann  had  lent  them  all  the  weight  of  his  great  authority ; 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  he  attempted  to  build  up  a  system 
of  Plautine  metre  and  prosody.  Bitschl  himself  had  still 
much  to  learn ;  and  there  is  no  more  splendid  instance  of  the 
true  scholar's  willingness  to  be  taught  than  the  notes  with 
which  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  he  accompanied  the  repub- 
lication in  his  *  Opuscula '  of  his  earlier  work.  But  he  was 
his  own  best  teacher ;  and  the  i)oints  on  which  the  teaching 
of  the  Prolegomena  is  obsolete  are  those  on  which  light 
has  now  been  thrown  by  his  late  researches.  Even  yet  there 
is  very  much  to  be  done.  Bitschl  himself  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  the  purification  of  the  text  of  Plautus  was 
not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  even  of  one  generation.    But  it 
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iB  certain  that  all  successful  attempts  at  emendation  must 
work  on  the  lines  which  he  laid  down  ;  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions are  those  which  have  been  made  bv  the  member3 
of  this  school ;  and  if  any  editor  has  been  bold  enough  to 
ignore  the  results  thus  obtained,  hehns  only  succeeded  thereby 
in  depriving  his  work  of  all  scientific  value. 

Bitschl's  own  edition  of  Plautus  was  not  destined  to  reach 
completion.     A  transference  of  the  contract  from  the  hard 
and  niggardly  taskmaster  to  whom  he  was  at  first  bound  to 
a  more  amiable  young  bookseller  at  Elberfeld,  and  afterwards 
to  the  great  and  liberal  publishing  firm  of  Teubner,  set  him 
free  from  the  most  burdensome  conditions.     He  was  thus  at 
liberty  to  work  out  in  detail  the  many  problems  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  m  a 
series  of  *  Plautinische  Excurse,'  published  (mainly  in  1849- 
1857)  in  the  *  Rheinisches  Museum.'     As  we  study  them,  we 
almost  cease  to  regret  that  the  critical  edition  of  Plautus  was 
not  carried  to  the  end.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  of  very  great 
value  to  have  had  the  master's  own  final  judgment  on  the  text 
of  every  line ;  but  it  was  of  even  more  importance  that  his 
powers  should  not  be  frittered  away  by  the  labour  of  carrying 
out  in  detail  the  application  of  the  principles,  which  lesser 
men  could  employ,  when  his  genius  had  discovered  them.  His 
successive  raonogi-aphs  were  devoted  to  problems  which  called 
forth  all  his  learning  and  acuteness,  and  were  fitted  to  be 
models  to  subsequent  investigators.  Their  value  is  immensely 
increased  by  the  form  in  which  the  results  wore  published. 
There  is  perhaps  no  work  which  better  repays  the  student  of 
philological  method  than  these  *  Excurse '  of  Bitschl.    He 
may  feel  himself  in  stron<:;er  hands  as  he  studies  the  brilliant 
dogmatism  of  Bentley ;  or  may  gather  a  greater  store  of  facts 
from  the  'imperial  rescripts'  of  Lachmann:   but  I  do  not 
know  where  the  pupil  will  find  himself  so  freely  admitted  to 
the  master's  workshop  as  he  is  in  this  series  of  investigations. 
One  phenomenon  after  another  of  the  older  Latin  is  taken  up 
and  examined  in  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
metrical  conditions  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  presented, 
or  by  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  upon  inscriptions ;  an 
isolated   fact    is  often  brought  into  unsuspected   connexion 
with  others,  and  a  general  law  deduced ;   the  explanation 
which  is  given  at  one  time  is  found   at  another  to  be  too 
limited,  and  is  replaced  by  one  suggested  by  a  wider  survey : 
in  short,  the  whole  development  of   the  Latin  language  is 
step  by  step  reduced  to  definite  laws,  instead  of  being  left 
as  a  chaos  of  fortuitous  phenomena.  And  yet  in  all  this  there 
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is  nothing  of  premature  generalization.     As  Bitschl  often 

expressed  it,  it  is  our  business  to  ascertain  what  the  course  of 

la.nguage  has  been,  and  not  to  determine  what  it  ought  to 

Iiave  been.     With  all  his  love  for  systematic  treatment  of 

grammar,  no  man  has  done  more  to  lead  it  away  from  the 

*  high  priori '  road  of  the  Kantian  categories,  which  influenced, 

l^y  no  means  for  good,  so  much  of  Hermann's  teaching.     It  is 

not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  labours  of  Bitschl  such 

a  grammar  as  Mr.  Boby's  could  not  have  existed,  and  that 

-will  alone  give  to  an  English  student  some  notion  of  the  value 

of  his  work. 

But  a  generation  ago  a  scholar  who  took  up  seriously  the 
historical  study  of  Latin  found  himself  miserably  provided 
-with  the  necessary  equipment.  The  inscriptions  and  the 
fragments  of  the  earliest  authors  were  scattered  about  in  the 
most  diverse  publications,  and  appeared  for  the  most  part  in 
a  thoroughly  untrustworthy  form.  One  of  Bitschl's  earliest 
desiderata  was  a  critically  edited  *  Thesaurus  Latinitatis  Anti- 
qu8e,'  which  might  contain  all  the  important  documents  in  the 
purest  attainable  form.  He  knew  that  no  one  man  could 
attempt  the  gigantic  task ;  but  he  hoped  that  a  combination  of 
scholars,  each  working  at  his  own  author  or  set  of  authors, 
might  carry  out  the  work  in  no  um-easonable  time.  The  plan 
was  not  destined  to  be  completed  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
first  occiuTed  to  him,  though  now,  thanks  mainly  to  scholars 
of  his  own  training,  like  Bibbeck,  Keil,  Vahlen,  and  Wil- 
manns,  much  of  the  work  is  done.  But  the  portion  which  he 
chose  for  himself  was  ultimately  executed  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  a  real  Krrjfia  h  aei — a  tm'ning-point  in  the  history  of 
epigraphy.  The  Italian  scholars  Marini  and  Borghesi  had 
found  no  worthy  successors ;  even  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant inscriptions  there  was  no  accurate  transcript  accessible 
to  German  scholars  ;  and  the  many  dilettanti  who  had  amused 
themselves  with  publication  had  rarely  any  conception  of  the 
trained  skill  and  scrupulous  exactness  needed  for  their  task. 
It  was  one  of  the  happiest  coincidences,  that,  almost  on  the 
same  day,  Bitschl  and  Mommsen  wrote  to  their  common  friend 
Heinrich  Brunn,  to  ask  his  help  in  the  publication  of  a  com- 
plete collection  of  Latin  inscriptions  in  chronological  order. 
The  two  illustrious  scholars  thus  brought  into  contact  were 
not  long  in  arranging  for  common  action.  More  tedioua 
negotiations  were  necessary  before  the  requisite  support 
could  be  secured  from  the  Prussian  authorities  and  the  Berlin 
Academy ;  for  while  the  latter  considered  themselves  bound 
to  encourage  the  proposed  corpus  of  the  far  less  competent 
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2uinpty  the  former  viewed  with  suspicion  the  quondam  Leipz^ 
democrat.    At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  all  arrangements 
were  made,  and  Bitschl  took  up  the  task  of  collecting  the 
materials  with  his  usual  fiery  energy.     From  every  comer  of 
Europe  tracings  and  squeezes  were  gathered.     To  his  friends 
in   Italy  especially   his  requisitions  were    unceasing.     The 
*  field-marshal '    of    his  forces  there  was    Heinrich   Bmnn, 
whose  enthusiasm  rivalled  his  own  ;  but  the  total  nnmber  of 
the   bene   vie7*iti    to  whom  he  acknowledges   his   obligations 
amounts  to  more  than  sixty  !     '  It  was  no  light  matter  to  hoot 
up  the  epigraphic  gems  scattered,  so  to  say,  over  the  orhis 
terrnrum,  dispersed  even    in  the  most  wretched    holes  and 
corners   of   the  provinces,  preserved   often    in    inaccessible 
localities,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  sometimes 
guarded  by  discourteous  or  mistrustful  Argus-like  keepers; 
and  to  secure  copies  of  them  exact  enough  to  find  favoorinthe 
piercing  and  inexorable  eyes  at  Bonn.    What  difficolties  were 
presented  simply  by  the  attainment  of  the  various  permmi 
to  examine  and  take  copies  of  the  records  preserved  in  the 
numerous  museums,  palaces,  villas,  and  vineyards  of  Italy! 
How  many  forms  had  to  be  observed,  tributes  {oviaggi)  to  l)e 
offered,  letters  to  be  written,  recommendations  and  introdac- 
tions  to  be  obtained  ;  how  many  hidden  rocks  to  be  diploma* 
tically  avoided,  how  many  susceptibilities  to  be  spared  !  *    And 
when  the  work  of  collection  was  finished,  there  was  all  the 
never-ending  trouble  of   selection,  of  reproduction,   and  of 
elucidation.     Most  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  scholar- 
ship, the  full  execution  of  the  commentary  was  prevented  by 
the  action  of  the  publishers.     But  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing   of  the  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  was  carried   out 
with  unsurpassable  care  and  accuracy.  Bitschl  had  fortunately 
discovered  a  highly  competent  lithographer  at  Bonn,  whose 
services  were  wholly  engaged  for  the  magnum  opus.     Every 
page  of  his  careful  work  was  revised  again  and  again  in  proof ; 
on  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  laws  (the  bronze  tables 
of  Heraclea)  from  forty  to  fifty  hours  of  patient  collation  were 
spent.     It  is  no  wonder  that  year  by  year  went  by  and  the  great 
work  grew  but  slowly  under  the  master's  hands.     At  last  the 
plates  were  all  prepared ;  then  followed  the  labour  of  print- 
ing, to  be  watched  with  unremitting  vigilance ;  and,  finally, 
the  preparation  of  the  indices  i>al<Bographici.     This  last  might 
have  appeared  a  task  that  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  others  ; 
but  when  the  experiment  was  made,  Ritschl  found  the  result 
80  unsatisfactory  that  he  had  to  take  it  all  upon  himself. 
But  the  pains  were  not   wholly  unrewarded.     As   he   was 
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patiently  collecting  the  slightly  varying  forms  of  the  letters, 
a.nd  was  working  at  the  letter  «,  the  principle  which  threw 
light  upon  the  whole  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  *  as  the  ray 
of  the  sun  through  gloomy  clouds/  and  revealed  to  him  at  a 
glance  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 

At  last,  early  in  1862,  the  'Priscae  Latinitatis  Monumenta 
Epigraphica '  was  given  to  the  world.     It  is  indeed,  as  it  has. 
Ijeen  well  called,  viontimentiim  are  2)er€nnius.    We  have  once 
for  all  the  epigraphic  materials  for  the  history  of  Latin  given 
xis   with  a  fidelity  which  nothing  can  exceed ;    the  genuine 
sifted  from  the  spurious,  the  grammatical  and  other  pheno* 
xnena  collected,  and  a  sure  basis  laid  for  researches  to  which 
later  scholars  have  much  to  add,  but  where  they  will  certainly 
find   little  or  nothing  to   correct.     During  this  period  the 
editor  was  conducting  the '  Eheinisches  Museum,'  lecturing  ta 
crowded  class-rooms,  presiding  with  never-failing  vivacity  and 
unerring  judgment  over  the  discussions  of  the  seminarium, 
reorganizing  and  immensely  extending  the  university  library^ 
though  racked  all  the  time  with  a  painful  disease  in  the  feet, 
apparently  of  a  neuralgic  character,  the  result  of  his  long 
hours  of  work  in  earlier  life,  which  sent  him  every  vacation 
to  try  some  new  bath  or  cure.     No  wonder  that  Bonn  was 
recognized    universally  as  the  most  flourishing   centre  of 
philological  activity  in  Germany,  and  that  repeated  efforts, 
some  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  were  made  to  draw  away 
its  presiding  genius  to  other  spheres.     None  of  these  seem 
to  have  tempted  him  for  a  moment.     To  the  last,  Bitschl  was 
singularly  free  from  any  self-seeking  in  money  matters ;  his 
modest  income  sufficed  for  his  equally  modest  needs  ;  and  he 
had  by  this  time  struck  deep  root  in  the  Bonn  society,  where 
he  had  at  first  felt  so  much  of  a  stranger.    Besides,  he  was 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Prussian  service ;  he  recognized  and 
spoke  out  with  his  usual  frankness  on  the  undue  rigidity  of 
its  officialism;  but  he  always  acknowledged  in  Prussia  the 
head  and  hope  of  the  German  nation,  and  watched  with 
enthusiasm  the  stages  of  her  progress.     Unhappily^  the  loss 
which  he  would  himself  never  have  inflicted  on  his  adopting 
university  was  brought  about  by  the  mean  intrigues  and  dis- 
honouring jealousies  of  some  within  her  borders,  supported  by 
the  narrow-minded  tyranny  of  those  in  authority.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  into  detail  upon  the  miserable  spite  and  folly  which 
cost  Bonn  so  dear.     It  is  quite  clear  from  the  documentary 
evidence  well  given  by  Professor  Ribbeck — though  he  has  added 
little  to  what  was  aheady  known  to  those  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  previously  to  inquhe  into  the  question — that  Eitschrs 
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colleague  Jahn  showed  base  and  contemptible  ingratitpde; 
that  the  curator  of  the  university  had  little  sense  of  either 
the  dignity  or  the  impartiality  required  by  his  oflBce ;  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  teaching  staflF  were  warmly  on  tke  side 
of  Ritschl ;  that  the  worst  ofifence  of  which  he  was  guilty  was 
an  undue  tempermg  of  judgment  with  mercy  in  the  case  of 
a  very  promising  young  scholar ;  and  that  the  insinuations 
recklessly  put  forward  as  to  the  deficiencies  in  his  own  method 
of  philological  training  were  wholly  and  ludicrously  baseless. 
But  the  result  was  the  resignation  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Prussian  professors;  a  resignation  maintained  with  simple 
dignity  in  si)ite  of  warm  confessions  of  appreciation  and 
regret  from  the  highest  quarters.  In  June,  1865,  he  turntd 
iis  back  definitively  on  the  State  which  he  had  served  with 
such  splendid  success  for  nearly  forty  years.  At  first  he  knew 
not  whither  to  betake  himself ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  probable 
issue  of  the  proceedings  at  Bonn  been  discerned  than  the 
friends  of  learning  elsewhere  had  been  on  the  alert  io  secure 
the  famous  teacher.  Once  more,  as  often  in  the  history  of 
German  letters,  there  was  reason  to  thank  Heaven  for  the 
existence  of  the  small  States.  Baden  and  Bavaria  were 
already  preparing  invitations ;  but,  thanks  to  the  unfailing 
friendship  of  Fleckeisen,  and  the  enlightened  energy  of  Von 
Falkenstein,  the  minister  of  education,  Saxony  was  first  in 
the  field.  The  Leipzig  professors  warmly  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  minister,  and  Eitschl  became  the  successor  of  Gottfried 
Hermann.  Things  had  indeed  much  changed  at  Leipzig  since 
Ritsciil  had  commenced  his  university  career  there.  The 
death  of  Hermann  had  been  a  blow  to  the  fame  of  the 
school  from  which  it  was  far  enough  from  recovering,  hi 
1869-60  there  were  only  twenty-three  students  of  philology  in 
the  university.  A  marked  turn  for  the  better  had  followed 
the  appointment  of  the  most  brilliant  and  sagacious  of  com- 
parative philologists,  Georg  Curtius;  but  the  number  W 
fitill  but  seventy.  Before  Ritschl  had  been  five  years  at  his 
new  post  the  students  of  philology  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  they  had  been  ten  years  before.  The  impetus  thus  given 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  have  its  effect,  and  Leipzig  may  still 
dispute  with  Berlin  itself  the  place  of  pre-eminence  in  philo- 
logical studies. 

Eitschl  more  than  once  expressed  the  strong  conviction 
that  after  a  certain  age  scholars  of  eminence  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  duty  of  teaching,  and  be  set  free  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  scientific  production.  The  enthusiasm 
for  imparting  knowledge,  he  thought,  grew  less  with  advancing 
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years,  while  the  impulse  to  creative  activity  increased.  His 
own  experience  did  not  confirm  his  theories.  As  compared 
-with  the  Bonn  period,  his  time  at  Leipzig  was  one  of  less 
productive  achievement,  though  certainly  not  of  less  numerous 
or  important  designs.  The  new  edition  of  the  Trinummus, 
the  first  part  .of  the  '  Neue  Plautinische  Excarse,*  and  the 
collection  of  the  '  Opuscula '  (which  gave  him  far  more  trouble 
than  he  had  expected),  are  the  only  works  of  importance 
which  date  from  this  time.  But  his  influence  as  a  teacher 
was  never  so  great.  Not  content  with  his  lectures,  and  his 
j)08t  in  the  direction  of  the  Eoyal  Seminarium,  he  founded  a 
Socieias  Philologa,  the  kernel  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
more  advanced  of  the  students  who  had  followed  him  from 
Bonn.  The  unwearied  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  proved  as 
contagious  as  usual :  to  the  twelve  ordinary  members  there 
were  soon  added  from  thirty  to  forty  extraordinary  members, 
tin  excellent  library  was  gathered,  and  before  long  the  acta  of 
the  society  were  issued  in  six  handsome  volumes.  Critics 
urged,  not  without  some  reason,  that  there  were  signs  of  un- 
ripeness, in  spite  of  the  careful  revision  of  the  master,  in  some 
of  these  youthful  productions.  But  Eitschl,  with  all  his  pas- 
sion for  exactness,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  so  little 
recognized  in  our  English  universities,  that  he  who  would  do 
much  must  be  content  to  be  wrong  sometimes  ;  that  it  is 
better  to  bring  up  the  precious  metal  mingled  with  much  of 
dross  than  never  to  dig  at  all.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
permanent  scientific  value  of  some  of  these  dissertations,  there 
is  no  question  of  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  pupil  in  such 
attempts  at  original  research.  Brought  into  close  contact  with 
^  der  Alte,'  as  he  was  wont  to  be  lovingly  called,  they  learnt  his 
method,  and  caught  something  of  his  love  for  truth  in  all  her 
forms.  And  in  proportion  as  his  suffering — which,  after  a  short 
respite,  returned  with  increased  intensity  some  five  years  after 
his  removal  to  Leipzig — debarred  him  from  general  society, 
he  took  the  more  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  his  pro- 
mising pupils.  All  the  orders,  titles,  and  distinctions  which 
had  by  this  time  come  flowing  in  upon  him  never  marred  his 
early  simplicity  of  thought  and  life.  To  one  of  his  favourite 
pupils,  who  was  struggling  to  maintain  himself  by  ill-paid 
teaching  during  his  arduous  studies,  he  said,  as  he  announced 
the  award  of  an  exhibition,  '  I,  too,  was  a  poor  parson's  son.' 
Before  the  end  he  was  destined  to  extend  his  personal  influence 
into  a  new  quarter,  from  which  large  results  may  yet  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed.  In  1878  a  Bussian  seminary  was  founded 
at  Leipzig,  the  organization  of  which  was  left  entirely  to  his 
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discretion,  and  the  charge  of  which  he  himself,  with  the  ail 
of  an  adjunct,  undertook.  In  this  students  of  Slavonic,  not 
exchisively  Russian,  nationality  were  trained  in  the  best 
German  methods  of  philology,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
teachers  in  the  Russian  gymnasia.  The  number  of  the  ex- 
hibitioners soon  rose  to  thirty,  over  whom  Kitsehl  watched 
with  never-failing  care  and  interest.  When  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  all  active  work  in  connexion  with  it,  the  direction 
passed  into  the  hands  of  two  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
pupils  ;  and  the  seminary  still  continues  to  carry  throaghout 
the  Russian  empire  those  traditions  of  Ritschrs  teaching 
which  have  left  so  deep  a  mark  upon  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  Germany. 

But  while  Ritschl's  teaching  activity  was  as  great  and  as 
warmly  appreciated  as  ever,  and  his  literary  productiveness, 
though  somewhat  discursive,  yet  never  flagged,  his  bodily 
powers  were  rapidly  failing.  His  last  effort  was  the  brilUant 
review  of  Madvig*s  'Adversaria,*  in  the  'Rheinisches  Museum.' 
On  the  81st  of  October,  1876,  'after  ninety-four  semesters 
of  not  wholly  fruitless  activity,'  he  begged  for  leave  of  absence 
from  his  professional  duties ;  on  the  night  of  November  8th 
he  died. 

The  qualities  which  made  Ritschl  so  great  have  perhaps 
been  brought  out  sufficiently  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  his  career. 
But  summed  up  in  brief  they  may  be  stated  as  follows.  As 
a  man  he  retained  to  the  last  much  of  the  fresh  simplicity  of 
a  child.  There  was  all  a  child's  warmth  of  attachment  and 
need  of  love,  coupled  however  at  times  with  a  child's  pas- 
sionate indignation  when  it  has  found  itself  deceived  or 
betrayed.  There  was  a  child's  frank  straightforwardness, 
mingled  not  uncommonly  with  a  delight  in  innocent  little 
diplomacies  which  served  to  display  acuteness  without  im- 
perilling truth.  There  was  a  tidive  love  of  fame,  and  an 
eagerness  for  the  approval  of  others,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  his  indifference  to  any  other  rewards  for  his  arduous 
labom-s.  In  short,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  lacking  to  blend 
the  reverence  for  his  learning  with  the  warmer  feeling  of  per- 
sonal affection.  As  a  scholar  his  place  is  all  his  own.  From 
the  first  his  work  lay  especially  in  the  solution,  by  a  rare 
combination  of  patience,  of  method  and  of  insight,  of  a  series 
of  problems,  some  of  more,  others  of  less  importance,  but  all 
treated  with  the  same  thoroughness,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  irresistibly  conclusive  logic.  In  more  points  than  one, 
the  scholar  who  most  resembles  him  is  Moritz  Haupt.  Neither 
has  left  any  one  great  work  on  which  his  reputation  can  be 
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said  to  be  based ;  bat  both  made  far  more  valaable  contri- 
butions to  philological  science  than  many  whose  editions  and 
treatises  fill  whole  shelves  in  oar  libraries.  Both  stamped  the 
impress  of  their  personality  deep  apon  the  teachers  of  the 
next  generation.  Bat  in  this  respect  Eitschl  has  no  rival  either 
in  Haupt  or  in  any  other  scholar  of  his  time.  At  Bonn  the 
gap  which  his  removal  left  coald  only  be  filled  up,  however 
imperfectly,  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  paj>ils.  At 
Leipzig  he  was  succeeded  by  another  pupil,  who  has  added  to 
his  many  services  to  classical  literature  the  excellent  biography 
of  his  master.  As  we  run  over  the  list  of  his  students  at 
Breslau,  Bonn,  and  Leipzig,  familiar  names  present  them- 
selves so  frequently  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  none  were  lack- 
ing of  those  who  have  won  for  themselves  fame  of  late  years 
in  philology.  When  we  review  the  critical  editions  of  Latin 
classics,  of  which  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  so  fruitful, 
how  large  a  proportion  do  we  find  to  be  due  to  the  pupils  of 
Bitschl !  The  study  of  the  Latin  language  has  been  simply 
revolutionized  within  the  last  fifty  years.  With  one  of  the 
two  main  agents  in  that  revolution,  the  comparative  method, 
Bitschl  was  but  little  concerned ;  his  work  lay  in  a  different 
field,  and  he  was  far  too  true  a  scholar  to  play  with  tools  which 
he  did  not  feel  he  could  handle  as  a  master.  But  of  the  other, 
the  historical  method,  he  is  the  acknowledged  choragus,  the 
enthusiastic  preacher,  the  unrivalled  model. 

Those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  the 
teaching  of  classical  literature  are  often  nowadays  bidden 
to  set  their  house  in  order,  and  reminded  that  they  must  not 
only  find  room  for  the  physical  sciences  in  the  scheme  of 
education,  but  pursue  their  own  teaching  and  researches  in  a 
more  truly  scientific  spirit.  The  warning  is  not  a  needless 
one;  but  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  example  came  first 
from  the  school  of  the  physicists.  What  can  be  done  by  a 
scrupulously  accurate  collection  of  the  facts  on  record,  by 
their  tentative  colligation  by  hypotheses,  and  by  the  repeated 
and  candid  verification  of  these  hjrpotheses  by  the  touchstone 
of  evidence,  has  been  shown  long  ago  by  a  series  of  illustrious 
scholars ;  and  among  them  all,  for  patience  of  research  and 
rigorousness  of  method,  no  name  stands  higher  than  that  of 
Friedrich  Bitschl.  a.  b.  wileiks. 
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When  the  history  of  this  nineteenth  centary  is  thoroughly 
digested  and  written,  its  most  striking  idiosyncrasy  mnst 
surely  be  the  sentimental  love  existing  amongst  us  for 
reviving  everything  that  is  old,  when  the  new  thing  created 
to  represent  the  old  is  but  a  mockery  of  the  past.  We  in- 
struct our  architects  to  introduce  narrow  windows  into  sham 
manorial  residences  in  the  suburbs  of  our  metropolis,  to 
defend  us  against  imagined  arquebuses  and  phantom  free- 
booters ;  we  instruct  our  upholsterers  to  turn  gloomy  London 
drawing-rooms  into  still  gloomier  baronial  halls,  with  straight* 
back  chairs  and  springless  sofas.  And  these  fashions  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  body  politic  of  Europe.  Little  Greece 
has  been  raised  to  a  kingdom,  and  our  imagination  peoples 
it  with  Homeric  heroes.  Bome  has  been  the  capital  of  United 
Italy,  and  we  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  if  not 
the  capital  of  the  world,  Bome  is  still  the  capital^  of  a  recog- 
nized power.  And  now  little  Servia,  with  her  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants,  has  been  assisted  by  the  smiles  of  Europe 
in  placing  on  the  head  of  an  Ohrenovitch  the  crown  which 
adorned  the  brow  of  a  proud  race  of  kings  and  emperors 
centuries  ago,  and  has  reposed  for  years  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
jewel  cabinet  at  Vienna. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  details  about 
those  old  kings  and  emperors  and  the  dread  they  carried  into 
the  heart  of  the  weak  Eastern  Empire  ;  how  Stephen  Dusban 
made  himself  Czar  of  Boumelia,  and  from  the  mountainous 
basis  of  Servia  spread  his  power  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  past  history  of  Servia  doubtless  will 
produce  matter  of  great  interest  for  the  antiquarian,  but  we 
have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  Ohrenovitch,  whom  history 
will  put  in  the  same  category  with  Napoleon  and  Bernadotte, 
the  successful  adventurers  of  the  age. 

Between  the  Servia  of  the  past  and  the  Servia  of  the  present 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed,  equal  in  intensity  if  not  in  time  to  that 
between  Greece  of  the  past  and  Greece  of  the  present — stretch- 
ing over  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  from  the  battle  of 
Cossovo  in  1448,  when  Amurath  II.  destroyed  Servian  inde- 
pendence, to  the  year  1804,  when  that  independence  was  again 
awakened  by  the  bravery  of  the  Haddouks  under  Kara  George, 
the  '  B?Ack  Prince  '  of  Servia. 
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During  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  Servia  in  the 
mountains  was  very  independent  of  the  Turks,  who  occupied 
the  Servian  cities  and  the  Servian  plains.  Nominally  the 
country  was  divided  into  twelve  pachaliks,  under  a  vizier,  who 
resided  at  Belgrade ;  but  the  substantial  power,  the  adminis- 
tration of  peremptory  justice,  belonged  to  the  Servians  them- 
selves, who,  united  into  families  or  clans,  did  pretty  much  as 
they  liked  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  provided  the 
tribute  was  paid  the  Turks  were  very  civil  to  the  Knez,  or 
Lead  of  the  clan,  when  business  brought  him  to  Belgrade. 

In  some  districts  this  headship  of  the  clan  was  elective,  in 
others  hereditary  ;  in  the  district  of  Bondnik  it  was  hereditary, 
and  Obren  was  a  very  fair  representative  of  the  Servian  Knez ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  large  farmer,  whose  herds  were  driven  down 
to  be  sold  in  the  Austrian  marts  on  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
Save.  The  Turks  always  paid  special  marks  of  attention  to 
Obren  when  he  came  to  Belgrade,  for  his  people  always  paid 
their  tribute  regularly,  and  the  vizier  was  only  too  glad  to  buy 
Obren's  fidelity  by  assisting  him  in  the  exportation  of  his 
cattle. 

Obren  the '  Enez  '  died,  leaving  one  son,  Milan,  to  inherit  his 
X^ossessions  and  his  honours,  and  a  widow,  who  shortly  after 
his  death  consoled  herself  by  marrying  a  labourer  on  her  late 
husband's  farm,  named  Techo.  Not  that  she  demeaned  her- 
self by  this  at  all,  for  equality  of  birth,  if  not  of  possessions,  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Servian  clanship ;  to  Techo 
she  presented  three  sons,  Miloch,  Ephrem,  and  Jovane,  the 
first  of  whom  was  to  found  the  fortunes  of  the  now  royal 
house,  and  to  be  ably  abetted  by  the  other  two. 

Miloch  Techo  as  a  young  man  worked  hard  in  the  capacity 
of  a  farm  labourer  on  his  half-brother's  estate  in  the  mountains 
of  Bondnik,  he  drove  cattle  down  to  Zara  and  elewhere  for 
sale ;  and  the  traveller  Pirch,  in  1882,  tells  us  that  he  cam3 
across  an  old  woman  in  Servia  who  had  bought  pigs  from  the 
ruling  prince  in  his  younger  days.  Luckily  for  his  future 
fortunes  Miloch  left  his  occupation  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence; he  went  to  fight  at  his  half-brother's  side,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  was  noticed  by  the  patriot 
leader,  Kara  George. 

This  siege  of  Belgrade  was  a  horrible  affair.  When  the 
Servians  entered  the  city  they  wreaked  the  cooped-up  vengeance 
of  centuries  on  the  wretched  Turks.  Those  who  refused  to  be 
baptized  were  killed  with  Ungering  tortures,  their  houses  were 
pillaged,  and  their  riches  were  carried  off  by  the  victors  to 
the  mountains.    As  a  lesson  in  warfare  for  a  young  man  of 
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twenty-four  it  was  a  sorry  one ;  no  wonder  in  after  years 
Miloch  became  one  of  the  most  unscrupulons  and  tyrannical 
of  rulers. 

Then  followed  the  long  struggle  between  the  Haitlouks  and 
the  Hospodars,  the  people  and  the  would-be  nobles  of  Serna, 
a  struggle  which  is  scarcely  yet  at  rest.  The  Haidouks,  or 
popular  party,  was  represented  by  the  patriot  leader,  Kara 
George ;  the  Hospodars,  or  Enez,  who  had  been  greatly 
enriched  lately  by  plundering  the  Turks,  and  by  years  of 
special  favour  from  the  Turks,  were  represented  by  such  men 
as  Milan  Obrenovitch,  or  son  of  Obren,  as  he  was  called. 

As  Prince  of  Servia,  Kara  George  governed  with  somewhat 
of  a  high  hand,  keeping  the  Hospodars  much  in  check  in  a 
manner  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  under  Turkish  rule; 
so  the  discontents  wished  for  a  monarchy  under  which  they 
could  take  the  position  of  nobles.  But  Servia  at  heart  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic,  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  East — '  the 
Arabs  of  Europe,'  as  the  Mussulmans  call  them— so  they 
coalesced  against  the  Hospodars  and  supported  Kara  George, 
whose  position  was  so  much  like  that  of  the  head  of  a  republic. 
On  their  part  the  Hospodar  faction  sent  to  Napoleon  I.,  bnt 
Servia  did  not  come  under  his  plans ;  then  they  sent  to  Bussia, 
where  they  found  kindly  aid.  Meanwhile  Kara  George  sent 
in  vain  to  Austria;  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  circumstances, 
and  accepted  the  command  of  the  Servian  army  under  Bussian 
protection,  which  state  of  affairs  the  Turks  were  bound  to 
recognize  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812.  The  Hospodars 
were  for  a  moment  triumphant,  but  their  triumph  did  not 
last  long. 

The  years  of  1818-14  were  most  disasti*ous  ones  for  the 
newly  won  liberty  of  Servia.  France  and  Bussia  were  fight- 
ing the  while,  and  the  Turks  gaining  courage  poured  in  upon 
their  former  vassals  in  overwhelming  numbers.  If  the 
Servians  had  been  crnel  in  their  sacking  of  Belgrade  in  1804, 
they  paid  the  penalty  for  it  in  1814.  The  Tarks  would  throw 
children  into  boiling  water  as  a  parody  on  baptism,  the  annals 
of  ten  years  of  glory  were  burnt,  the  senate-house  in  Belgrade 
was  blown  up.  Prince  Kara  George  fled,  and  in  the  month  of 
December,  1814,  the  vizier  of  Belgrade  impaled  no  less  than 
three  hundred  prisoners ;  they  worked  in  the  fields  and  at 
the  forts  in  gangs,  like  brute  beasts ;  yet  there  existed  a  man 
in  Servia  who  was  destined,  by  means  curious  enough,  to 
relieve  his  countrymen  from  this  distress,  and  this  man 
was  the  herdsman  Miloch  Techo,  now  knpwn  as  Miloch 
Obrenovitch,  for   his  half-brother  Milan  was  dead,   and  he 
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had  succeeded  to  his  wealth  and  honours.  Miloch  had  be* 
come  waivode  of  Bondnik,  as  the  Enez  was  called  after  the 
war  of  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  three  brothers 
Techo  took  the  name  of  Obrenovitch. 

Up  in  the  mountains  of  Bondnik,  in  the  troublous  times  of 
1813,  Miloch  hoarded  all  the  wealth  of  his  dead  brother,  away 
there  in  the  nataral  fortresses  formed  by  rugged  forest-clad 
mountains ;  and  with  this  he  had  every  intention  of  emigrating 
when  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  However,  at  Belgrade 
Miloch  was  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by  Solyman,  the 
vizier,  who  recognized  the  importance  of  having  at  his  side 
a  rich  and  powerful  man,  who  had  so  much  influence  up  in 
the  mountains.  The  next  few  years  of  Miloch  Obrenovitch's 
life  are  most  disgraceful,  and  in  the  face  of  them  we  almost 
wonder  how  it  is  that  he  has  soniehow  crept  into  the  pages  of 
history  as  a  patriot  and  emancipator  of  his  country.  Though 
he  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  tyrannical  in  his 
dealings  and  peremptory  in  his  justice,  it  is  seldom  recognized 
what  a  time-serving  hypocrite  the  first  of  the  house  of  Obreno- 
vitch was. 

Miloch  forthwith  took  the  oath  to  the  Turks,  and  set  about 
to  assist  them  in  putting  down  the  revolt. 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  future  prince  of  Servia  in  his 
konak,  or  official  residence,  at  Belgrade,  gloating  over  the 
numerous  heads  which  came  in  from  the  mountains,  of 
powerful  Hospodars  who  stood  in  his  way,  is  hoi^rible  in  the 
extreme.  One  day  his  captain  and  adjutant,  Yladistji,  was 
present  when  a  lot  came  in  to  be  washed  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  vizier.  '  Wash  them  yourself,'  said  the  captain, 
'  and  then  give  them  to  the  vizier.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  butchery  of  my  fellow-countrymen.*  Whereupon 
the  captain  and  Miloch  quarrelled,  and  Yladistji  had  to 
escape  to  the  mountains,  and  was  Miloch's  bitter  enemy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  mountains  the  Haidouks  and  Hospodars  combined 
in  keeping  up  a  constant  war  against  the  Turks,  pouncing 
upon  their  caravans,  and  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  went  a 
white-bearded  priest  to  plead  for  his  country,  but  in  vain. 
Meanwhile  Miloch  was  at  Belgrade  rejoicing  over  the  head  of 
each  rival,  which  was  exposed  to  view  over  the  portal  of  the 
vizier's  palace.  At  length,  for  his  services  to  the  Sultan^ 
Miloch  Obrenovitch  was  made  Overknez  of  the  district  of 
Bondnik.  He  was  the  richest  man  in  the  country,  his  re- 
sources were  unlimited,  and  now  his  time  had  come  for 
playing  a  different  card. 
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He  set  off  one  day  from  Belgra(?e  for  the  mountains,  on  the 
'pretext  of  buying  some  cattle,  for  Milocb  kept  up  his  old 
propensities  for  dealing,  and  made  much  money  out  of  it. 
He  went  straight  to  some  of  the  patriot  leaders,  and  offered 
them  his  services  and  his  wealth,  if  they  would  consider  him 
'as  their  chief,  and  the  Turks  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
their  friend  Miloch  Obrenovitch  had  turned  against  them. 

The  revolt  was  successful,  and  from  Bessarabia,  where 
he  had  been  in  exile,  came  back  the  Black  Prince,  the  hero  of 
the  former  rising.  At  first  Miloch  feigned  friendship  for  him, 
called  him  his  comrade  in  arms,  his  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  But  Miloch  could  not  brook  so  formidable  a  rival. 
He  sent  secret  information  to  the  Turks  of  his  whereabouts  ; 
and  Kara  George,  the  patriot  prince,  the  beloved  of  Servia, 
was  murdered  in  a  hut,  and  his  family  fled  from  the  country. 

As  he  had  treated  the  Black  Prince,  so  he  treated  every 
one  that  came  in  his  way.  Miloch  Obrenovitch  literally 
assassinated  his  way  to  power ;  the  Hospodars  feared  him, 
the  Haidouks  supported  him,  as  their  one  hope  of  freedom ; 
and  then  when  his  power  was  thoroughly  established  he  came 
to  terms  with  the  Turks,  which  were  very  advantageous  to 
himself. 

The  old  town  of  Eragonievats  was  his  capital ;  it  had  in 
former  years  been  the  capital  of  the  old  kings  of  Servia, 
though  now  only  a  small  village  of  some  three  hundred  bouses. 
There  he  had  his  konak,  which  in  after  years  was  illumined 
with  frescoes  by  a  Servian  artist,  illustrating  passages  out  of 
the  life  of  Miloch ;  and  as  years  went  on  his  power  grew 
iirmer,  his  position  more  unassailable. 

The  Schuptkina  of  Servia  corresponds  in  certain  broad 
lines  to  our  Parliament.  It  is  a  representative  assembly, 
which  was  started  in  the  early  days  of  independence,  suc- 
ceeding to  a  smaller  assembly  or  senate  {soviet)  of  twelve 
men,  one  from  each  pashalik.  The  Schuptkina  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members.  The  organization  of  it  was 
/lue  to  Russian  influence;  and  without  asking  its  advice, 
JCara  George  had  sworn,  as  now  did  Miloch  Obrenovitch,  to  do 
no  act  of  national  import. 

But  throughout  the  earlier  years  of  his  power  Miloch  had 
succeeded  almost  entirely  in  evading  one  of  these  general 
Diets,  and  only  the  necessity  for  its  acquiescence  in  his 
actions  led  him  to  summon  it  in  January,  1829.  Miloch 
had  projects  then  in  his  mind,  and  they  required  to  be 
ratified  by  the  assemblage. 

The  Schuptkina  were  held  in  the  church  at  Kragonievate. 
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Around  the  building  were  placed  cannon  and  guards ;  Miloch 
and  his  family  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  nave;  the  bishops, 
archimandrites,  and  archpopes  sat  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
and  around  them  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
After  the  customary  religious  services,  Miloch  proceeded  to 
give  his  speech  from  the  throne.  He  excused  himself  for  the 
murders  of  his  various  rivals  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  Servia 
had  already  gained  during  the  years  of  his  command,  in- 
cluding a  comparative  freedom  from  the  Turks  and  the  able 
protection  of  Bussia;  and  he  concluded  his  harangue  by 
asking  the  assembly  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  their  liege  lord, 
the  Sultan,  asking  him  to  recognize  Miloch  Obrenovitch  as 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Servia. 

The  assemblage  was  taken  aback  at  this  sudden  declara- 
tion; they  had  looked  upon  Miloch  hitherto  more  as  the 
president  of  a  republic,  the  richest  and  most  influential  man 
amongst  them.  But  they  hesitated  only  for  a  moment ;  they 
were  aware  of  the  cannon  and  the  soldiers  outside,  of  the 
Turks  ever  ready  to  lend  Miloch  a  helping  hand ;  and  more- 
over the  majority  iu  the  Schuptkina  was  composed  of  Hos- 
podars,  who  desired  a  monarchy,  as  likely  to  place  them  in  a 
more  prominent  position  than  members  of  a  republic  could 
ever  aspire  to. 

So  the  result  was  that  each  man  swore  to  obey  Miloch 
Obrenovitch  and  his  heirs  as  their  lawful  prince,  and  to  sign 
a  petition  to  their  suzerain  the  Sultan,  begging  him  to 
confirm  their  decision.  After  a  little  debate  as  to  phraseo- 
logy, this  petition  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  then 
handed  to  Miloch,  who  thereupon,  with  a  somewhat  theatrical 
air,  raised  the  document  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  and  said, 
'  Eear  nothing ;  I  am  the  child  of  the  people  ;  I  shall  never 
forget  my  origin.* 

Thus  was  the  house  of  Obrenovitch  raised  to  the  head  of  the 
Servian  nation  by  the  so-called  unanimous  assent  of  the  Ser- 
vian people.  Naturally  there  was  some  slight  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  popular  party,  but  the  vizier  sent  troops  from 
Belgrade,  and  the  insurgents  were  quickly  put  to  the  rout, 
and  Miloch  now,  from  his  exalted  position  as  ruler  elect 
of  the  Servian  principality,  set  to  work  to  calm  the  mal- 
contents by  declaring  a  Servian  constitution  ;  and  a  curious 
document  it  was,  blending  Greco«Slavic  customs  into  an 
uncongenial  whole.  All  Servians  were  declared  noble  and 
equal ;  each  commune  was  responsible  before  justice  for  the 
actions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  obliged  to  make  good  the 
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eqaivalent  of  the  thefts  committed  in  its  territory,  and  to 
give  up  the  culprit  to  the  police.  The  condemned  coold 
appeal  from  the  tribunal  of  his  own  district  (natria)  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  which  was  to  sit  at  Belgrade  or  Eragonievats. 
The  police  of  the  roads  was  given  to  the  Balouks-bachis, 
each  of  whom  had  twelve  mounted  Momukes  under  him. 
Sentence  of  death  was  to  be  passed  solely  by  the  prince ;  and 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  was  arranged  for. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1829,  there  arrived  at  the  little 
court  of  Eragonievats  a  firman  from  (Constantinople,  which 
granted  this  petition  of  the  Schuptkina,  and  established  the 
regeneration  of  Servia.  It  gave  to  the  Servians  full  liberty 
to  practise  their  religious  rites,  choose  judges  of  their  own, 
and  administer  internally  their  country  with  entire  indepen- 
detace.  All  imposts  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  tribute ;  all 
Turkish  property  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Servians ;  they 
were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  commerce,  of  erecting  schools, 
hospitals,  and  printing  presses ;  and  no  Turks  were  to  reside 
in  Servia,  except  in  the  citadels  still  held  by  the  Turks,  withoat 
special  permission  of  the  Servians. 

There  was  no  mention  of  Miloch  and  his  claims  to  be 
considered  as  hereditary  prince  in  this  firman,  bnt  another 
arrived  in  the  following  year,  declaring  him  to  be  whatsoever 
the  people  might  wish. 

On  the  morning  of  St.  Andrew's  day,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  Kara  George  had  captured  Belgrade,  Prince 
Miloch  called  together  a  vast  assemblage,  and  a  Diet  to 
assist  at  his  coronation  at  Belgrade.  The  peasants  from  the 
mountains  came  down,  as  many  as  eight  thousand  of  whom, 
who  could  not  get  accommodation  in  the  city,  slept  in  tents 
around  the  town.  The  vizier  was  there  to  hand  over  to 
Prince  Miloch  the  symbols  of  office  on  the  level  space  of 
Yratchar.  After  the  recapture  of  Belgrade  by  the  Turks  in 
1818,  the  Christians  had  had  to  bury  their  church  ornaments 
— nay,  even  their  bells — ^beneath  their  churches,  for  fear  of 
losing  them,  and  the  faithful  during  this  time  had  been  sum- 
moned to  worship  by  the  sound  of  wooden  clappers  only.  All 
these  things  were  now  dug  up,  and  the  bells  rang  out  merrily 
to  welcome  their  prince,  who  was  anointed  with  the  oil  of  the 
Lord  by  the  newly  appointed  metropolitan  of  Belgrade. 

Prince  Miloch's  position  was  now  unquestionable.  From 
this  date  commences  a  new  era  in  his  existence,  and  the  Ser- 
vians soon  realized  how  little  had  been  gained  by  changing 
the  Turkish  yoke  for  that  of  a  native  tyrant. 

Money  was  the  great  object  of  his  life  henceforth.     On  the 
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14th  of  December,  1858,  the  monopoly  of  the  customs  at  Bel- 
grade was  granted  to  him,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  the  balance  of  Prince 
Miloch's  account  with  his  bankers  at  Vienna  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied. Prince  Miloch  was  still  at  heart  a  farmer,  and  now 
only  looked  upon  his  country  as  a  big  estate,  teeming  with 
cattle  fattening  for  his  benefit.  Every  year  he  went  through 
the  principality,  choosing  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep  for  himself, 
which  were  driven  down  to  Belgrade,  and  deposited  in  the 
large  stables  of  the  custom-house  until  such  a  time  as  he 
could  sell  them  in  the  Austrian  markets.  They  were  turned 
out  to  graze  on  the  large  tracts  of  common  pasture  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Save,  where  each  poor  family  had  the  right 
to  turn  out  its  sheep  and  goats.  But  Prince  Miloch  erected 
hedges  round  these  lands,  called  them  royal  pasturages,  and 
built  his  summer  palace  hard  by.  The  peasants  offered  some 
resistance  to  this  innovation,  but  Miloch  came  down  apon 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  and  soon  put  a  stop  to  their 
objections.  Then  he  built  large  warehouses  for  salt,  the 
monopoly  of  which  commodity  he  had,  but  the  Save  rose  one 
day  and  carried  off  his  buildings,  whereupon  he  grew  more 
tyrannical  and  extortionate  than  ever. 

Much  against  his  will  Prince  Miloch  had  to  call  a  Schuptkina 
in  1834,  which  met  as  usual  in  the  church  at  Eragonievats. 
The  question  of  the  imports  on  commodities  was  of  course 
raised,  but  Prince  Miloch  told  them  to  consider  carefully  their 
demands,  and  to  let  him  know  them  on  the  next  St.  George's 
day,  when  he  would  hold  another  Diet.  The  next  St.  George's 
day  came  and  went,  but  no  Diet  was  ever  summoned  ;  it  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Some  of  Prince  Miloch's  own  friends 
and  particular  adherents,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  meet  at 
Kragonievats,  and  this  he  was  pleased  in  after  years  to  allude 
to  as  the  Diet  in  question. 

Prince  Miloch  had  two  very  able  coadjutors  in  plunder — his 
brothers  Ephrem  and  Jovane.  They  wisely  divided  Servia  into 
three  parts,  so  as  to  remove  any  fear  of  quarrelling.  Prince 
Miloch  took  the  northern  and  most  profitable  district,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  Servian  merchant  who  had  command  of  the 
Danube.  Ephrem  had  the  line  of  the  Save  for  his  border;  he 
was  an  ill-shapen,  sickly  man,  a  great  reader,  and  considered 
as  the  Eui*opean  of  his  family.  Jovane  had  the  southern 
part ;  he  was  greatly  addicted  to  female  society,  and  as  long 
as  he  had  plenty  of  money  to  ineet  his  requirements  he  was 
a  temperate  ruler. 

About  this  time  the  Servians  began  to  demonstrate  signs 
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of  that  disaffection  which  ended  in  the  temporary  overthrow 
of  the  hoase  of  Obrenovitch.  As  a  natural  result,  their  prince 
grew  more  stringent  in  his  police  regulations,  people  were 
forbidden  to  carry  arms,  and  ammunition  was  only  to  be  sold 
by  a  privileged  few.  One  Davidovitch  headed  a  revolt  with 
success.  The  popular  party  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  consti- 
tution out  of  their  Prince,  with  generous  promises  of  amend- 
ment ;  but  being  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  by  agents  from 
Stamboul  and  Wallachia,  Prince  Miloch  soon  contrived  to 
evade  the  new  regulations.  Davidovitch  was  not  long  in  finding 
his  way  into  prison,  and  in  1836  the  country  was  in  complete 
bondage  to  Miloch.  Money  poured  into  his  account  at  Vienna 
from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  the  large  duties  he  thought  fit  to 
charge.    His  rule  was  little  milder  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

Causing  sudden  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals  was 
a  feature  in  displaying  his  power  in  which  be  especially 
delighted  to  indulge.  To  make  a  captain  a  valet,  or  a  valet  a 
captain,  seemed  to  give  the  herdsman  who  bad  become  a 
prince  unmitigated  satisfaction.  The  conduct  of  bis  court  was 
more  suited  to  Constantinople  than  to  a  Christian  capi^l; 
slaves  were  bought  at  Stamboul  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  but  whose  destination  was 
in  reality  the  harems  of  Belgrade. 

Though  Miloch  Obrenovitch  at  this  time  enjoyed  unlimited 
power,  his  life  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  fear  of  assarssi- 
nation  was  for  ever  present  before  his  mind.  Two  soldiers 
with  loaded  muskets  slept  in  the  ante-room;  his  own  pecaliar 
favourite.  Major  Anastase,  was  always  in  his  bedroom ;  and 
oftentimes  would  he  awake  at  night  seized  with  a  sudden  dread 
that  he  was  being  attacked. 

The  English  plenipotentiary  at  Belgrade,  Colonel  Hodges, 
got  a  commercial  treaty  signed  between  England  and  Servia. 
Servian  metals,  skins,  charcoal,  and  wood  were  to  be  sent  to 
England  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester ;  but  then  all  the  English  things  were  left  in  tlie 
custom-houses  on  the  Danube,  and  sold  by  Prince  Miloch  at 
his  own  monopoly  price. 

If  any  foreign  power  protested  with  him,  Prince  Miloch  at 
once  gave  way.  Russia  did  so,  and  he  forthwith  produced  a 
new  constitution,  to  be  evaded  like  its  predecessors.  The  ex- 
asperation of  the  people  grew  intense ;  it  wanted  but  a  little  to 
fan  the  flame  of  an  open  revolt ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass. 

There  stood  before  the  prince's  palace  at  Eragonievats  a 
pear  tree,  a  time-honoured  one,  revered  by  the  superstitions 
people  like  a  Druid's  oak.     On  this  pear  tree  Prince  Miloch 
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was  wont  to  hang  conspirators,  and  hence  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  symbol  of  tyranny.  As  its  branches  began  to  die  and  wither 
from  age,  people  talked  amongst  themselves.  They  began  to 
hope  it  might  be  typical  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty ;  so  when 
in  the  autumn  of  1838  a  hurricane  blew  it  down,  the  people  at 
once  accepted  the  omen  as  a  favourable  one.  ^  Let  our  coun- 
try be  free,*  they  shouted,  and  from  this  trivial  circumstance 
commenced  the  revolt. 

Prince  Miloch  dared  not  leave  his  palace,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  ;  and  through  his  dominions  spread  the  insurrection, 
whilst  he  was  almost  powerless  to  act. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  Prince  Miloch  decided  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  Milan,  a  general  favourite  with  the 
people.  During  this  transaction  the  Turkish  suzerainty  was 
not  much  considered,  the  easy-going  Mussulman  letting  the 
Servians  do  exactly  as  they  liked  if  their  tribute  was  paid  ;  and 
if  the  banner  of  the  crescent  did  float  over  a  few  castles  in 
Servia,  the  people  cared  but  little  about  it,  and  when  it  did 
appear  at  their  national  festivals,  it  was  insulted  as  often  as 
not.  Just  now,  when  the  revolt  was  going  on,  the  Turks  took 
no  step  whatsoever  on  either  side,  looking  on  from  their  citadel 
with  amusement  at  the  national  festivities  which  went  on  at 
Belgrade  to  celebrate  the  deposition  of  Prince  Miloch. 

A  national  8chuptkina  was  summoned  to  Belgrade,  Princes 
Milan  and  Michel,  sons  of  Miloch  Obrenovitch,  were  selected  as 
joint  rulers  with  greatly  restricted  powers.  Prince  Miloch 
himself  was  ordered  to  set  off  at  once  from  Servia,  and  there 
was  something  quite  theatrical  in  his  departure.  He  shed 
tears  as  he  was  led  by  the  senate  to  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
where  a  boat  was  in  readiness  to  convey  him  across  to  Wal- 
lachia.  He  spoke  in  a  pathetic  address  of  his  dear  Servia,  and 
of  the  grief  he  experienced  in  thus  leaving  it ;  and  well  he 
might  regret  quitting  a  country  which  had  raised  him  from 
the  position  of  a  peasant  earning  sixpence  a  day  to  the  rank 
of  a  prince  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats  safe  in  the 
bank  of  Vienna.  Then  he  stepped  with  a  dignified  mien  into 
the  boat ;  for  no  one  knew  how  to  assume  that  air  better  than 
Miloch,  Prince  of  Servia.  His  stature  was  large  and  command- 
ing, his  head  was  large  and  indicative  of  mental  power,  though 
his  general  appearance  was  marred  by  a  great  swelling  on  his 
left  cheek. 

After  his  departure  from  Servia,  Milan  and  Michel 
Obrenovitch  held  for  nearly  three  years  a  very  precarious 
tenure  of  oflBce.  There  was  the  son  of  Kara  George  and  his 
party  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  power,  and  to 
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avenge  the  death  of  the  liberator  of  Servia ;  there  was  Prince 
Miloch  himself  just  across  the  border,  agitating  for  a  retura. 
Hence  the  two  brothers  had  but  little  peace  during  their 
interval  of  power.  In  1842  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  and  Kara  Georgeovitch,  '  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince 
George/  was  elected  to  rule  over  the  country.  Without  any 
difficulty  a  firman  was  obtained  from  the  Sultan  ratifying  the 
appointment. 

Later  events  of  Servian  history  are  known  to  all,  yet  a 
summary  of  them  will  serve  to  place  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Obrenovitch  more  plainly  before  our  eyes.  In  1856,  after 
the  Crimean  war,  in  which  Servia  took  no  active  part,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  the  principality  was  removed  from  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  and  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of 
the  contracting  parties  in  that  treaty.  Three  years  later 
there  was  another  revolution  in  Servia,  the  house  of  Obreno- 
vitch was  again  restored,  and  during  the  few  years  of  Prince 
Michel  Obrenovitch's  rule  the  country  flourished.  For  the 
Obrenovitch  were  not  like  the  Stuarts  or  the  Bourbons,  they 
were  content  to  go  with  the  times.  The  Servians  delighted 
in  Prince  Michel,  the  first  enlightened  ruler  they  had  had,  and 
great  were  the  lamentations  when  he  was  murdered  in  the 
forest  of  Topchidere,  near  Belgrade,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  princes. 

His  nephew.  Prince  Milan,  now  king,  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Schuptkina,  and  under  the  immediate  tutelage 
of  Colonel  Blasnavitch  until  he  was  of  age.  In  1869  the 
house  of  Obrenovitch  was  formally  recognized  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  hereditary  princes  of  Servia ;  and  after  the  Berlin 
treaty  in  1878  all  connection  with  Turkey  was  declared  to  be 
at  an  end.  j.  theodobe  bent. 


Art.  YIl.—TJie  War  in  Egypt. 

*  Ye  take  too  mnoh  upon  yon,  ye  sons  of  Levi* 

England  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  months  in  the  most 
considerable  campaign  she  has  undertaken  since  the  Crimean 
war;  and  the  English  people  have  been  looking  on  almost 
as  quietly  and  apathetically  as  if  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and 
his  80,000  men  had  merely  gone,  like  other  travellers,  to 
see  the  country,  and  cut  their  names  on  the  monuments. 
The  British  fleet  did  indeed  cut  its  name  in  very  legible 
characters  on  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  and  the  news  of  the 
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bombardment  certainly  called  up  a  little  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  at  home.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  our  un* 
tried  ironclads  and  huge  guns  could  do  their  work  after 
all,  and  for  a  da^  or  two  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  sing  'Rule  Bntannia.'  But  weeks  of  police  business  at 
Alexandria,  varied  with  an  occasional  reconnaissance  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  constituted  a  decided  bathos  after  the  heroic 
episode  of  the  bombardment,  and  English  interest  flagged 
again;  and  even  the  movements  by  the  Freshwater  Canal, 
the  engagements  at  Eassaseen,  and  the  crowning  victory  at 
Tell-el-Eebeer,  failed  to  rouse  it.  Going  about  London,  one 
heard  but  Uttle  talk  of  the  war,  and  what  little  there  was 
could  not  be  called  animated.  People  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  very  strong  views  about  it,  and  it  was  rare  to  hear  the 
action  of  the  Government  either  well  praised  or  well  abused. 

The  reason  of  this  apathy  was  partly  the  absence  of  excite- 
ment  which  results  from  the  certainty  of  eventual  success, 
and  partly  the  fact  that  England  had  not  made  up  its  mind 
about  i;he  war.  There  was  and  is  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
at  the  bottom  of  many  minds  that  we  were  not  fighting  but 
bullying,  and  until  the  suspicion  is  fairly  uprooted,  people 
cannot  be  anything  but  half-hearted.  They  remember  that 
there  was  a  time  in  our  own  history  when  a  parliament 
insisted  on  controlling  the  taxation  of  the  nation  it  re- 
presented, and,  on  the  right  of  control  being  denied  and 
resisted,  disputed  the  point  even  to  the  issue  of  civil  war; 
and  they  remember  that  this  parliamentary  struggle,  even 
though  it  ended  in  a  military  tyranny,  was  a  natural  and 
legitimate  endeavour  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  And  remembering  this,  they  cannot  but  pause 
and  take  time  for  thought,  when  they  are  told  that  it  is  with 
a  similar  national  movement  that  we  have  been  fighting; 
that  the  Egyptian  Parliament,  too,  presented  its  Petition  of 
Bight,  and  demanded  to  vote  its  own  supplies ;  that  a  foreign 
executive,  representing  no  section  of  the  Egyptian  people, 
denied  this  right  and  withstood  this  demand ;  and  that  the 
violence  which  followed  was  only  the  natural  expression  of 
a  people's  independence.  If  the  Chamber  of  Notables  was 
only  within  its  right  in  demanding  the  power  of  voting  the 
Budget,  and  if  Araby  was  the  Cromwell  who  sought  by  arms 
to  assert  that  right  which  the  Chamber  could  not  obtain  by 
peaceful  and  constitutional  methods— then  surely  we  have  been 
at  war  with  what  we  should  be  in  league  with  ?  The  inquirer 
cannot  leave  the  matter  there ;  he  must  satisfy  himself  whether 
indeed  a  Liberal  Government  could  possibly  be  trampling  upoa. 
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those  very  rights  and  liberties  abroad  which  it  is  so  proud  of 
at  home,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  we  had  no  business 
in  Egypt,  who  denounced  useless  and  irritating  interFentioc 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  above  all,  who  is  tLt* 
champion  of  Italian  freedom,  the  defender  of  the  oppressed 
Bulgarian,  the  saviour  of  the  rackrented  Irish  peasant,  whose 
name  in  short  is  identified  with  the  cause  of  freedom  wherever 
and  whenever  it  needs  a  protector — whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  really  have  employed  the  might  of  England  io  suppress 
an  Egyptian  struggle  for  liberty. 

The  perplexed  Englishman,  who   would  fain    understand 
this  seeming  contradiction  of  every  preconceived  idea,  tumt; 
to  the  many  books  which  the  Egyptian  imbroglio  has  brougbi 
into  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  newspa]>er8,  in  the  hope 
of  an  explanation  ;  but  he  only  discovers  that  '  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  safety,'  perhaps,  but  certainly 
confusion.     Perhaps  he   has  the  courage  to  attack  the  blue 
books :  he  finds  a  beautiful  and  well-ordered  account  of  the 
beneficent  influence  which  England  and  France,  like  a  benign 
Dual  Providence,  have   always  exerted  on  Egyptian  affairs. 
Yet  he  cannot  but  notice  that,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  condition 
of  the  country  does  not  seem  to  have  improved  much,  nor  does 
the  Dual  Providence  appear  to  be  regarded  with  the  admi- 
ration  and   gratitude   to  which    it    is    entitled.      Then    he 
reads  Mr.  Blunt*s  and  Sir  William  Gregory's  letters  to  '  The 
Times,*  and  learns  that  the  temporary  imprisonment  of  the 
mutinous  colonels  was  a  parallel  to  the  seizure  of  the  five 
members  by  Charles  I.;  that  there  was  a  Cromwell  and  a 
Hampden  and  a  determined  national  movement  for  liberty  in 
Egypt.     Again,  in  '  The  Belgium  of  the  East,*  which  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  has  edited,  the  inquiring  mind  is  plied 
with  extracts  from  the  Cairo  and  Alexandria  correspondents 
of  half  the  papers,  with  the  aim  and  object  of  upsetting  the 
consular  views,  and  demonstrating  the  virtue  and  integrity  of 
the  National  Party  in  Egypt.     Mr.  De  Leon's  *  Egypt  under 
its  Khedives,'  with  its  temperate  view  of  everything,  allays 
somewhat  the  fears  excited  by  Mr.  Jerrold  and  Mr.  Blunt, 
and  Mr.  Dicey's  '  Nineteenth  Century '  articles  almost  restore 
the  reader's  self-complacency;  when  a'sensational  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  J.  S"Amour  Keay,  called  '  Spoiling  the  Egyptians,'  brings 
all  the  old  suspicion  back  again ;  even  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail 
turns  out  to  be  a  much-injured  and  long-suffering   martyr, 
and  the  only  sinners  in  the  Egyptian  crisis  are  the  Consuls 
and  Controllers-General.      The    tangle    seems  worse    con- 
founded than  ever ;  facts  are  set  up  by  one  author  only  to  be 
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knocked  down  by  the  next,  and  the  question,  *  What  is 
truth?*  is  all  that  the  investigator  has  breath  to  ask  at 
the  end  of  his  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  and  rights  of  the 
contest. 

There  is,  however,  a  residue  of  truth  common  to  all 
authorities,  and  with  a  little  caution  and  distrust  of  them  all 
we  can  sift  out  a  good  deal  of  the  personal  element  and  separate 
the  actual  facts  upon  which  such  varied  opinions  have  been 
founded. 

The  immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  as  set  forth 
in  the  speeches  of  the  Government  and  in  Lord  Granville's 
dispatch  of  July  11th,  was  the  military  tyranny,  whereb}' 
order  and  good  government  were  overthrown  in  Egypt,  to  the 
serious  endangering  of  our  communications  with  India  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  allegations  of  the  Government  un- 
doubtedly show  a  fair  casus  belli.  Our  interest  in  the  Suez 
Canal  is  beyond  dispute.  Besides  our  share  in  its  ownership, 
and  our  enormously  preponderating  share  in  its  traflSc — a 
traffic  that  amounts  to  a  seventh  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  four-fifths  are  British — the  Suez  Canal  is 
the  shortest  way  to  our  Indian  empire,  and,  as  such,  comes 
prominently  into  the  considerations  of  our  foreign  policy.  On 
commercial  grounds  we  have  ample  reason  to  interfere  in 
whatever  affects  Egypt  and  the  Canal,  and  in  no  less  degree 
are  we  bound  to  take  care  that  our  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports shall  always  find  the  Canal  open  to  them.  A  hostile 
Egypt  could  at  any  time  render  the  Canal  impassable ;  and 
we  are  therefore  also  bound  to  see  that  Egypt  shall  not  be 
hostile,  or,  if  hostile,  shall  not  have  the  power  of  blocking  the 
Canal.  In  the  present  instance  we  found  a  decidedly  hostile 
Egypt,  a  large  aimy  commanding  the  centre  of  the  Canal, 
and  no  sign  of  any  possible  compromise.  In  such  a  case 
England  could  not  help  interfering  in  self-defence.  The  land- 
ing of  our  troops  at  Alexandria,  and  the  bringing  of  regiments 
from  India  (which  is  at  least  as  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion as  England),  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  hostile 
attitude  in  the  Egyptian  army.  The  bombardment  of  the 
Alexandrian  forts  is  a  distinct  question.  The  war  would  have 
taken  place  quite  irrespectively  of  the  bombardment,  which 
was  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  our  fleet  against 
certain  menacing  preparations  of  the  Egyptian  engineers. 
Araby  persisted  in  an  endeavour  to  block  the  approach  to 
Alexandria  against  our  fleet  in  the  defiance  of  the  commands 
of  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan,  and  in  violation  of  his 
own  promises;    to    allow  him  to    succeed  would  not  only 
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be  to  permit  a  serious  obstacle  to  be  set  in  our  way  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  would  also  be  placing  the  fleet  in  un- 
necessary danger.  We  maintain  that  in  the  interests  of 
our  India  route  we  have  a  right  in  Alexandrian  waters ;  Araby 
endeavoured  to  make  our  position  there  untenable ;  whereupon 
we  knocked  his  fortifications  about  his  ears.  The  bombardment 
was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  the  destruction  of  forts  which 
have  long  been  deemed  a  menace  to  England  is  no  matter  of 
regret. 

Our  interference  in  Egyptian  affairs  was  prompted,  how- 
ever; by  other  considerations  besides  our  commercial  and 
military  interests  in  the  Suez  Canal.  We  have  occupied  an 
indefinite  but  undisputed  position  in  relation  to  the  dynasty 
of  Mohammad  Aly  ever  since  its  constitution  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1841.  That  position,  one  of  quasi-protector  and 
adviser,  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  since  then ;  and  it 
was  in  pursuance  of  that  position,  and  the  rights  which  we 
rightly  or  wrongly  assumed  to  belong  to  it,  that  we  took  the 
leading  part,  in  conjunction  with  France,  in  deposing  the  ex- 
Khedive  Ismail  in  1879  and  establishing  the  present  Khedive 
Towfeek  tinder  a  Dual  Protectorate.  This  new  arrangement 
and  the  steps  which  followed,  such  as  the  Decree  of  Liquida- 
tion, in  which  the  Great  Powers  participated,  acquired  the 
character  of  international  engagements.  We  were  pledged, 
not  only  to  the  Khedive,  but  to  the  Powers,  to  uphold  the 
government  we  had  set  up  and  to  carry  out  the  arrangemraits 
it  had  made  with  the  creditors  of  various  nationalities.  Above 
all,  we  were  pledged  to  joint  action  with  France,  who  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  whole  of  the  transactions  which 
brought  about  the  new  Dual  Protectorate,  and  whom  we  were 
bound  to  support  in  the  very  energetic  action  she  took  through 
the  agency  of  M.  de  Blignieres.  It  will  perhaps  be  replied  that 
France  has  taken  a  different  view  of  these  joint  engagements, 
and  has  retired  from  every  position  she  formerly  insisted  upon 
occupying ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  urged  as  a  serious  argu- 
ment, any  more  than  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis  can  be 
held  up  as  a  worthy  example  for  our  guidance.  Our  concern 
in  this  article  is  not  with  France,  but  with  England  ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  say  no  more  about  a  line  of  conduct  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discuss  without  hard  words.  It  is  enough  for  us 
that  England  was  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil  certain  pledges — 
rash  pledges,  as  we  believe,  but  not  the  less  binding  upon  us 
— towards  the  European  Powers,  towards  France,  and  towards 
the  Khedive  ;  and  that  those  pledges  were  in  danger  of  viola- 
tion by  the  course  of  events  in  Egypt. 
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In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Government  that  we  have  gone  to  Egypt  for  no  selfish 
purposes,  but  simply  to  restore  order  and  good  government 
and  fulfil  our  engagements  towards  Europe  and  the  Khedive 
— assurances  which  have  been  fully  accepted  and  believed 
abroad,  where  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perfectly 
understood,  and  valued  in  proportion  to  the  discredit  which 
foreign  governments  were  compelled  to  attach  to  the  assur- 
ances of  the  late  administration — it  is  a  little  amusing  to 
hear  the  Conservative  press  indulging  in  scoffs  at  the  '  Jingo  * 
policy  of  the  Government.  If  they  knew  what  *  Jingo '  means 
— and  no  party  ought  to  know  it  better — they  would  scarcely 
apply  the  term  to  the  recent  war,  where  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  ridiculous  brag  and  gold  lace  display  and  brutal  desire 
to  fly  at  everybody's  throat  in  which  jingoism  rejoices.  Our 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  not  a  fiUibuster's  raid,  such  as  Lord  ? 
Salisbury  loves,  but  a  forcible  restoration  of  order  in  com- 
pliance with  international  pledges;  and  it  is  a  little  hard  that 
the  Government  should  be  taunted  for  fulfilling,  most  un- 
willingly and  only  when  confronted  with  sheer  necessity^ 
those  engagements  to  which  the  Jingo  Foreign  Minister, 
among  his  other  indiscretions,  bound  his  own  and  subsequent 
Ministries.  It  was  Lord  Salisbury  who  set  up  the  *  Control  * 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  to  Lord  Salisbury's  *  Control  *  that  we  owe 
the  present  war.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  never 
liked  this  meddling  policy  in  Egypt,  and  those  who  would 
attach  any  political  significance  to  Mr.  Goschen's  share  in 
the  transactions  must  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Bipon's  position  in  the  councils  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  lending 
semi-official  financiers  to  the  ex- Khedive  from  the  first ;  and 
when  Mr.  Cave  was  sent  out  in  1876,  the  Liberal  leader 
warned  the  House  of  Commons  that  such  interference  might 
'  entail  upon  us  still  greater  difficulties  and  mix  us  np  still 
further  with  a  heavier  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  the 
internal  government  of  Egypt.  When  we  have  begun,'  he 
said,  *  with  one  portion  of  the  internal  government  of  Egypt, 
we  may  come  to  occupy  the  whole  ground  by  a  series  of 
degrees  not  difficult  to  contemplate.'  That  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  on  the  subject  have  not  changed  since  then  is  proved 
by  his  speech  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  on  the  24th  of  last  July. 
He  traced  the  present  state  of  things  to  the  gradually  in- 
creasing influence  of  our  Controllers  in  Egypt,  against  whose 
appointment  he  had  always  remonstrated:  *It  is  by  giving 
advice,  time  by  time,  and  step  by  step,  that  we  have  arrived 
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at  the  present  position.'  He  characterized  the  estahlisbm^ut 
of  the  revived  Control  of  1879  as  the  most  *  extraordinaiv 
interference  ii-ith  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  conntrj  that  could 
be  conceived  ; '  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  added  on  the  follo^g 
evening  (July  25th)  that  'whereas  the  Control  of  1876  [under 
the  Gopchen-Joubert  Decree]  was  merely  administrative,  that 
of  1879  brought  the  Controllers-General  into  relation  urith 
the  political  elements  of  the  country.  The  late  Government 
had  virtually  taken  the  government  of  Egypt  into  their  own 
bands/ 

But,  little  as  the  Liberal  party  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  and  English  Governments  in  Egj  pt,  when  thej 
came  into  power  they  found  their  hands  tied.  This  was  not 
a  case  like  the  Affghan  or  Transvaal  wars,  where  we  could 
repudiate  the  Jingo  policy  of  the  late  Government  without 
breaking  our  word  to  other  nations.  In  the  case  of  Egypt 
the  harm  was  done  irrevocably,  and  no  reversal  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  finger-in-every-pie  policy  could  be  attempted. 
The  present  Government  found  themselves  bound  in  honour 
to  support  an  arrangement  which  they  had  always  regarded 
with  mistrust  and  disapproval,  and  which,  as  they  foresaw 
it  would,  brought  them  eventually  into  still  more  serious 
complications.  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  Edward  Malet  did 
not  aggravate  the  situation;  they  simply  carried  out  the 
policy  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Kivers- Wilson  and 
De  Blignieres  Control  had  pledged  them,  and  with  regard  to 
which  they  had  absolutely  no  choice.  The  result  was  the  war; 
and  the  author  of  the  war  was  that  Conservative  Government 
which  first  set  the  ball  rolling.  The  present  Ministers,  we 
know,  take  no  pleasure  or  credit  in  the  matter.  They  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  avowed  aims  of  the  movement  which  the 
engagements  of  their  predecessors  stirred  into  rebellion  and 
compelled  them  to  suppress.  Sir.  Gladstone  would  much 
sooner  be  guiding  and  helping  the  Egyptian  National  PaHy 
than  repressing  its  excesses;  but  he  had  no  more  voice  in  the 
matter  than  a  member  of  a  firm  has  in  a  partner's  defalca- 
tions. The  Egyptian  trouble  is  one  of  those  inheritances 
which  the  late  Government  have  been  so  liberal  in  bequeath- 
ing, and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  honour  the  bond. 

The  real  origin  of  the  war  is  found  in  the  interest  acquired 
In  the  revenues  of  Egypt  by  a  body  of  English  and  French 
speculators.  The  ruinous  history  of  the  Egyptian  National 
Debt,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  it,  the  personal  obligations 
of  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail,  is  well  known.  In  ten  years  Ismail 
ran  up  a  debt  of  about  £0  millions,  which  soon  grew  to  9(K 
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The  money  was  borrowed  in  various  loans  from  French  anA 
English  firms  at  exorbitant  interest.  No  loan  cost  less  tham 
12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  some  reached  nearly  27  per  cent 
This  is  estimated  on  the  nominal  6um ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Khedive  never  received  anything  like  90  milliona. 
The  loans  were  floated  at  different  prices,  seldom  very  high ; 
the  stockbrokers  or  usurers  who  negotiated  them  received  their 
handsome  commissions  ;  and  all  the  Khedive  got  was  45  out 
of  the  90  millions.  Having  got  45  millions  and  been  debiteA 
with  90  millions,  the  Khedive  paid  back  85  millions  in  in- 
terest in  the  ten  years  preceding  1875,  when  Sir  Stephem 
Gave  made  his  report.  Since  then  the  country  has  been 
paying,  with  short  interruption,  on  an  average  soma  five 
millions  a  year  in  interest ;  in  1877  the  interest  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  7^  millions  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  9^  millions. 
Altogether,  for  the  45  millions  the  ex-Khedive  received,  Egypt 
has  paid  back  in  fifteen  years  60  millions  in  interest !  It 
should  be  added  that  Egypt  has  almost  nothing  to  show  for 
all  this  money,  except  some  railways,  docks,  and  breakwaters, 
and  the  eight  millions  or  so  which  went  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
rest  has  simply  been  lost :  lost  in  interest,  in  extravagance, 
and  in  abortive  public  works.  Ten  millions  well  Inid  out  would 
have  done  more  for  the  country  than  the  vast  sum  of  nearly 
t^i  times  ten  millions  with  which  it  is  now  burdene.l.  The 
country  got  next  to  nothing  out  of  it ;  the  Khedive  squandered 
part ;  but  most  of  the  money  went  into  the  pockets  of  French 
and  English  brokers  and  speculators. 

It  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  true  character  of  this  hage 
Egyptian  debt,  for  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  just 
formation  of  an  opinion  on  our  Egj'ptian  policy.  That  policy 
has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders, 
for  whom  much  commiseration  was  expressed  when  Egypt  for 
a  time  suspended  payment  of  their  dividend.  Our  opinion  is 
different :  *The  original  holders  of  Egyptian  bonds  have  very 
little  to  complain  of,  since  they  received  for  many  years  twiee 
the  interest  that  any  reasonable  man,  not  on  the  Exchange 
expects  to  get.  The  ex-Khedive,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
good  deal  to  complain  of;  for,  after  making  the  hardest 
possible  terms  with  him,  and  giving  him  little  more  than  half 
the  nominal  loan  at  prodigious  interest,  the  bondholders  had 
him  deposed,  because  what  everybody  foresaw  must  happen 
did  happen,  and  the  Egyptian  revenue  proved  insufficient  to 
enable  the  ex-Khedive  to  meet  his  ruinous  engagements. 
Ismail  cannot,  however,  claim  much  compassion ;  he  walked 
into  ruin  with  his  eyes  open,  and  when  he  found  there  was  n* 
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more  money  to  be  borrowed,  instead  of  meeting  his  bankruptcy 
honestly  and  frankly,  he  shuffled  and  intrigued  and  threw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  fair  settlement  of  his  difficulties.'* 
It  was  a  case  of  Greek  meeting  Greek,  and  the  Khedive  got 
the  worst  of  it ;  for  which  his  innocent  and  nnbenefited 
country  now  suffers. 

The  interest  on  the  debt  was  more  than  Egypt  could  afford 
to  pay,  and  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  was  reached*     Engluid 
was  appealed  to  by  the  bondholders  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf,   but   Lord  Derby  refused   to  exert   any  official  in- 
fluence upon  the  financial  straits  of  Egypt.     It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  Foreign  Office  had  kept  strictly  to  this 
wise  resolve.     Ther^  was  no  reason  why  England  should 
interfere.      When  a    bubble  company    smashes,  or    South 
American  shares  dissolve  into  thin  air,  the  English  Govern- 
ment does  nothing,  although  often  substantial  injustice  and 
the  ruin  of  innocent  people  ensues.    In  the  case  of  Egypt, 
the  bondholders  were  not  so  much  ordinary  investors  as 
speculative  intermediaries,  who  deserved  whatever  they  got 
and  no  more,  and  were  used  to  risking  their  doubtful  gains  in 
unsound  ventures.     There  was  no  moral  pretext  for  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  usurious  speculation.    When  Turkey,  like 
Saul  among  the  prophets,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  actually 
remonstrated  with  us,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  debt,  for  allow- 
ing the  Khedive  to  saddle  his  country's  revenues  with  heavy 
foreign  loans,  and  forbade  its  vassal  to  negotiate  any  further 
x)bligations  of  the  kind,  we  took  no  action  whatever,  but  let 
:the  Khedive  go  to  ruin  his  own  way.    And  if  we  would  not 
interfere  to  save  Egypt  from  the  bloodsuckers,  surely  we  would 
not  move  our  diplomacy  to  help  them  to  suck  ?  This,  however, 
is  precisely  what  the  late  Government  did  do.    Instead  of 
letting  an  entirely  unpolitical  financier  go  out  to  report  on 
Hie  capabilities  of  the  Egyptian  revenue  and    arrange  the 
liquidation,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  out  one  government  official 
after  the  other,  not  qua  officials  but  qtul  financiers,  it  is  true, 
Init  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  making  Egypt  take  them  for 
English  plenipotentiaries.    And  although  those  emissairies. 
Cave,  Goschen,  Bivers  Wilson,  Auckland  Colvin,  and  the  rest, 
were  engaged  in  a  private  arrangement  between  the  Khedive 
and  his  creditors,  and  (except  the  first  two  )were  paid  servants 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  they  and  their  French  colleagues 
received  nevertheless  the   strenuous   support  and  influence 
of  the  British  and  French  consuls.    What  was  once  almost 
1  rivate,  then  semi-official,  became  absolutely  official  when  the 

*  '  Egypt,*  p.  183.     By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.    (Samrocn  Low  and  Co.    1881.) 
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Consul- General  in  1877  was  allowed  to  use  the  name  ot 
England  in  pressing  the  demands  of  the  bondholders,  and 
finally  Lord  Granville  himself,  in  this  very  year,  writes  of 
'the  pecuniary  interests  for  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  been  acting.'  England  and  France  lend  officials, 
unofficially,  to  superintend  Egyptian  finances,  and  then  sup- 
port these  unofficial  emissaries  with  the  official  influence  of 
the  Consuls-General ;  thus  turning  the  loan  of  servants  into 
the  imposition  of  masters,  and  making  the  agents  of  the 
bondholders  the  representatives  of  England  and  France. 

We  do  not  propose  to  weary  our  readers  by  recapitulating 
the  varied  history  of  the  European  administration  in  Egypt ; 
the  story  may  be  read  in  every  book  or  article  on  the  present 
crisis.  What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  the  Control  in  its 
various  phases  and  shapes  existed  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Egypt  pay.  the  interest  on  its  debt.  There  was 
doubtless  the  consideration  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  Egypt 
to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  debt  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  European  officials  were  more  likely  to  be  just  and  fair  in 
the  regulation  and  levying  of  the  taxes  than  the  Turkish  caste 
in  whose  hands  most  of  the  administration  of  Egypt  was 
formerly  placed.  But  the  Controllers  were  primarily  the 
agents  of  the  bondholders,  and  their  proceedings  were  regulated 
by  the  interests  of  their  clients.  The  country  was  in  fact  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  only  the  trustees  were 
more  zealous  than  ordinarily  in  the  creditors'  cause. 

In  spite  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Control — at  once 
the  agent  of  the  bondholders,  the  paid  servant  of  the  Khedive, 
and  the  nominee  and  j^rotege  of  the  British  and  still  more  the 
French  Foreign  Office — its  influence  might  have  been  wholly 
beneficial  to  Egypt.  From  time  immemorial  there  have  been 
complaints  of  the  infamous  mode  of  levying  taxes  usual  in 
Sgypty  of  the  maladministration  of  justice,  of  the  oppression 
of  the  fellaheen.  European  administration,  although  nominally 
confined  to  finances,  would  probably,  it  was  felt,  introduce  a 
new  order  of  things  and  bring  in  a  happy  era  for  the  down- 
trodden peasant.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition 
now  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  happy  era  had  arrived, 
and  that  the  Control  was  working  a  most  beneficial  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen,  when  recent  disturbances 
interrupted  its  operation.  We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that 
such  was  the  case ;  the  only  excuse,  indeed,  for  imposing  a 
body  of  European  tax-gatherers  upon  the  Egyptians  would  be 
that  they  gathered  the  taxes  better,  more  regularly,  justly, 
and  equably,  without  the  old  native  adjuncts  of  the  bribe  and 
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tbe  bastinado.  But  there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  in 
England  who  have  disputed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Control. 
fJolonel  Osborn  in  *The  Contemporary  Eeview'  of  last  January 
iLeclared  that  it  was  not  at  all  a  millennium  that  was  dawning 
m  Egypt  under  the  auspices  of  the  Control,  but  rather  an 
•poch  of  jealousy  and  discontent— 

Indubitably  there  would  be  a  couutercbeck  to  these  feelings  if  it  were 
■3  tbe  power  of  the  European  Control  largely  to  ameliorate  the  hard  lot 
•f  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  this  it  is  altogether  powerless  to  effect 
The  members  of  the  Control  do  not  themselves  come  into  contact  with 
ate  population :  they  have  to  act  through  native  subordinates  ...  So  far 
»fi  tlie  Egyptian  fellah  is  concerned  the  sole  difference  which  the  existence 
ef  the  European  Control  makes  to  him  is  that  the  exactions  formerly 
levied  upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  local  Pasha,  are  now  extorted  firom 
Lim  in  the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  the  European  Control. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious 
task  of  tax-collecting,  we  should  at  least  see  that  it  is  well 
done.  Personal  supervision,  however,  was  wanting,  and 
hence  it  is  alleged  that  the  old  cruelty  and  extortion  went  on 
just  as  much  under  the  European  control  as  under  the  personal 
rule  of  Ismail.  According  to  our  own  blue  books  the  taxes 
were  constantly  levied  for  six  months,  nine  months,  and  even 
s  whole  year  in  advance.  The  British  Consul-General,  Mr. 
Tivian,  reports  in  July,  1877 — 

The  money  required  (^2,074,975)  was  fully  paid  up  yesterday.  .  .  .  But  I 
iear  that  these  results  may  have  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  ruinous 
sacrifices  to  the  peasantry,  by  forced  sales  of  growing  crops,  and  by  col- 
lecting the  taxes  in  advance.  All  this  must  be  wrung  in  some  shape  or 
•ther  from  a  country  already  crushed  by  taxation,  while  the  native  em- 
ployes .  .  .  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigency  of  the  coupon,  and  their 
pay  is  heavily  in  arrear.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  I  fear  the  European  Administra- 
tion may  be  unconsciously  sanctioning  the  utter  ruin  of  the  peasantry — 
creators  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  for  which  I  hold  that  Englishmen 
are  incurring  a  serious  responsibility.'*' 

In  July,  and  again  in  October,  1879,  our  Consul-General's 
reports  from  the  interior  speak  of  the  *  pressure '  required 
to  get  in  the  taxes,  and  state  that  the  'demands  upon  the 
fellah  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  at  a  loss  \7hich  to  satisfy 
first,'  that  it  was  '  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the 
wretched  state  of  the  poor  persons  driven  with  their  cattle  to 
the  market  and  followed  by  their  families,'  and  that  *the 
fellaheen  are  represented  as  being  oppressed  and  severely 
and  cruelly  treated,  the  whip  and  bastinado  being  the  necessary 
•oncomitants  of  every  demand  for  the  payment  of  taxes.*! 

•  Parliamentary  Papers,  1879.    Egypt,  No.  2,  pp.  72-3. 
t  Ibid.,  1880.    Egypt,  No.  1.  pp,  19,  48, 118. 
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These  are  statements  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General, 
always  a  firm  upholder  of  the  Control ;  and  others  couched  in 
almost  identical  terms  might  be  quoted  from  page  after  page 
of  the  blue  books.  It  certainly  seems  that  European  control 
had  not  done  much  towards  improving  that  oldest  of  Egyptian 
abuses,  irregular  and  oppressive  taxation. 

It  is  true  that  all  these  statements,  except  the  last,  refer  to 
the  old  Control,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive  Ismail ; 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  efforts  of  the  Controllers  were 
frustrated  by  the  craftiness  of  the  Khedive ;  and  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  did  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  reform  of  the  taxation.  Yet  Mr.  Dicey  holds  that  the 
old  Control  possessed  more  power  than  the  new  Protectorate 
of  1879,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  not  the 
ability  to  put  a  stop  to  such  wrong-doing  as  is  recorded  in 
the  despatch  just  quoted.  Anyhow,  up  to  the  end  of  1879 
there  was  clearly  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
fellaheen ;  so  it  must  have  been  under  the  revived  Control  or 
Protectorate  that  the  amelioration  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons  took  place.  As  we  have  no  official  reports 
to  go  upon  for  this  period,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
the  change.  The  new  Control  had  no  more  direct  influence 
over  the  collection  of  taxes  than  the  old ;  the  Controller  in 
the  French  case  was  the  same  person,  and  it  was  he  who  took 
the  lead,  at  all  events  in  the  first  year.  And  it  is  only  in  the 
first  year  that  any  good  can  have  been  done  by  the  Control ; 
for  Sir  Edward  Malet  agi*ees  with  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  in 
dating  the  *  inefficiency  of  the  Control  *  from  the  paralysis  of 
government  which  was  brought  about  by  the  military  revolt 
of  February,  1881.  There  was  thus  only  about  a  year  in 
which  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen  could 
have  taken  place ;  while  both  before  and  after  that  year  the 
taxes  were  levied  in  the  old  brutal  way.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
just  this  miraculous  year  1880  which  is  almost  entirely 
omitted  from  the  blue  books  on  Egypt ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  definite  information  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
confiicting  opinions  of  travellers,  who  generally  depend  upon 
Europeans  for  their  information,  and  are  naturally  disposed 
to  believe  the  best  of  the  government  of  their  friends,  co-religion- 
ists, and  fellow  countrymen.  We  are  ourselves  strongly  disposed 
in  the  same  direction ;  we  believe  that  a  European  govern- 
ment must  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  people  than  a 
native  government ;  at  least,  until  that  native  government  has 
passed  through  a  long  apprenticeship  and  shaken  off  the  old 
corrupt  habits  of  Eastern  rule ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
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wherever  the  taxes  were  levied  under  direct  Enropean  inspec- 
tion they  were  levied  jastly  and  impartially.  Bat  the  fact  is 
they  were  never,  or  very  seldom,  subjected  to  any  European 
supervision.  The  Control  received  the  money,  but  it  did  not 
collect  it;  and  there  is  very  little  if  any  evidence  that  & 
change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  collection  from  the  old  in- 
human method  referred  to  by  our  Consul-General  in  October, 
1879,  when  the  new  Control  was  just  about  to  commence  its 
work  of '  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen/  In- 
directly, European  influence  probably  checked  somewhat  of 
the  ancient  barbarity  and  roguery;  but  even  for  this  the 
proofs  are  wanting  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
was  any  change  whatever  in  the  state  of  the  fellaheen  up  to 
the  date  of  the  war.  Colonel  Gordon,  who  knows  Egypt  better 
than  most  men,  said,  in  'The  Times'  (Jan.  6,  1882),  'It  is 
reiterated  over  and  over  again  that  Egypt  is  prosperous  and 
contented.  I  do  not  think  it  has  altered  at  all,  except  in 
improving  its  finances  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  .  .  . 
The  prisons  are  as  full  of  unfortunates  as  ever  they  were, 
the  local  tribimals  are  as  corrupt.'  This  was  written  aft^r 
six  years  of  European  administration,  during  which  Egypt 
had  been  flooded  with  English  and  other  clerks  and  surveyors, 
the  old  employes  had  been  ousted,  and  the  sweetness  and  light  of 
Western  civiUzation  allowed  exclusive  sway !  In  one  instance, 
at  least,  the  influence  of  the  Control  was  exerted,  not  iu 
favour  of  the  peasants,  but  against  them.  The  repudia- 
tion of  the  Mukabala  law,  under  which  the  fellaheen  were 
redeeming  in  perpetuity  half  their  land-tax,  was  the  work 
of  Sir  Bivers  Wilson  and  the  Control;  and  the  millions 
which  had  been  contributed  by  the  peasants  for  this  object 
were  boldly  confiscated  by  a  commission  over  which  two 
Englishmen  presided,  in  the  face  of  the  Khedive's  solemn 
engagement  never  to  reimpose  the  commuted  half  of  the  tax. 
The  half  is  now  reimposed ;  the  peasants'  money — nominally 
£17,000,000,  certainly  at  least  £10,000,000— is  lost ;  and  all 
the  compensation  they  are  to  get  is  £150,000  a  year,  raised 
upon  other  landholders.  This  '  very  inadequate  compensa- 
tion,' as  Mr.  Dicey  calls  it,  about  1^  per  cent.,  was  wrung 
from  the  Controllers  by  the  representations  of  Nubar  Pasha 
and  some  Greeks  who  had  bought  land  at  the  reduced  assess- 
ment. If  the  fellaheen  had  not  had  these  powerful  allies, 
they  would  have  had  no  compensation  whatever,  for  *the 
Controllers  insisted  that  the  Commission  ought  not  even  to 
take  these  claims  into  consideration,  but  ought  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  the  Mukabala  debt  to  be  arranged  at  some 
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future  period  between  the  government  and  its  subjects ;  '*  '•' 
because  they  wanted  all  the  available  receipts  for  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  the  bondholder's  demand !  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  very  tall  talk  lately  about  the  '  international  engage- 
ments '  which  the  Control  fell  in  upholding,  but  we  remember 
no  reference  to  a  simple  national  engagement  between  the 
ex-Khedive  and  his  poor  peasantry,  which  the  Control  itself 
broke  and  dishonoured. 

If  the  Control  did  little  to  amend  the  condition  of  the 
fellaheen,  neither  did  it  succeed  in  ingratiating  itself  with 
the  professional  classes.  We  should  not  blame  the  Con- 
trol for  the  wholesale  substitution  of  European  clerks  for 
the  old  native  ones  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  really  did 
their  work  well,  and  were  worth  their  salaries.  A  good  many 
of  them,  however,  did  nothing;  a  vast  proportion  were  in- 
capacitated from  effective  supervision  by  their  ignorance  of 
Arabic ;  but  all  of  them  were  well  paid.  The  pay  was,  indeed, 
nothing  very  extraordinary,  but  it  was  far  more  than  a  Copt 
or  Armenian  would  get  for  doing  the  same  work  (under 
European  supervision),  perhaps  no  worse  than -the  English 
clerk,  and  the  natives  naturally  objected  to  seeing  something 
like  half-a-million  going  out  of  their  taxes  every  year  into 
the  pockets  of  the  bondholders'  clerks — for  the  Control  was 
nothing  else.  Salai'ies  of  nearly  £400,000  to  officials  who 
drew  an  annual  dividend  of  nearly  £4,000,000  seems  rather 
an  extravagant  charge  for  collection !  Even  Mr.  De  Leon, 
who  takes  a  wonderfully  moderate  and  gentle  view  of  the 
Control,  says — 

It  really  does  not  seem  just,  either  to  the  old  officials  and  employes,  or 
to  *  the  gentleman  in  difficulties  *  to  whose  ^relief  they  are  called,  that 
man}'  of  the  higher  officials  should  receive  the  salaries  of  British  ministers 
of  State,  and  that  clerks  should  be  paid  in  pounds  what  they  got  in  crowns 
in  England. . .  .  Sitting  at  Shepheard's  table  d'hote  one  day,  I  saw  six  of 
these  new  employes  side  by  side,  whose  collective  salaries  amounted  to 
nioi<e  than  ^£20,000  per  aimum,  and  but  four  out  of  the  six  held  high  posi- 
tions, the  other  two  being  merely  clerks  in  departments.  Many  of  these 
gentlemen,  doubtless  very  capable  at  home,  verify  the  tnith  of  Lord 
Bacon's  axiom,  that  *  he  that  goetli  abroad  without  understanding  the 
language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to  travel.'  For  how  people,  to  whom 
the  whole  records  and  papers  relating  to  new  transactions  are  literaUy 
'  sealed  books,'  being  in  Arabic,  can  possibly  either  comprehend,  audit,  or 
check  accounts,  I  confess  puzzles  me ;  for  the  interpreter,  again  to  cite 
Lord  Bacon,  *  having  his  hand  full,  truth  may  choose  but  to  open  his 
little  finger.'  This  fact  accounts  for  much  of  the  confusion  in  Egyptian 
accounts.! 

*  See  Mr.  Dicey's  article  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century '  of  Sept.,  1880. 
t  *  Egypt  under  its  Khedives,'  pp.  85,  86.    By  £.  de  Leon.    (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) 
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Whilst  the  Control  drew  the  full  coupons  for  its  clients  the 
bondholders^  and  drew  with  no  less  punctnality  its  own 
salaries,  the  fellaheen  were  Btarving,  the  land  tax  was  levied 
for  a  year  in  advance,  the  poll  tax  was  doubled,  the  pro- 
fessional tax  quadrupled,  the  old  clerks  of  the  departments 
were  in  poverty  and  out  of  work,  the  salaries  of  the  Khedive's 
native  emx)Ioyes  not  under  the  Control  were  deeply  in  arrears, 
the  army  was^  unpaid,  and  the  Treasury  chest  was  empty. 
And  whilst  the  people  were  being  ruined  and  the  country 
exhausted  by  a  perpetual  drain  of  dividends  and  salaries, 
the  Control  levied  nothing  upon  the  property  of  the  large 
European  colony  settled  in  Egypt.  Europeans  paid  no  house 
tax  and  no  income  tax,  they  smuggled  contraband  goods  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Control,  and  the  authorities  were  powerless 
to  search  European  houses  where  such  goods  were  known  to 
be  stored.  The  Control,  whilst  it  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the 
patient,  hardworking  peasant,  exempted  the  rich  Alexandrian 
merchants  from  taxation;  and  while  it  drew  every  farthing 
it  could  for  the  bondholders'  dividends,  it  repudiated  the 
Mukabala  engagemenii  with  the  fellaheen,  and  refused  to 
put  the  Egyptian  judgment  creditors  on  the  same  level  as  the 
.European  loan  creditors. 

The  stately  palaces  (writes  Sir  William  Gregory  in  *  The  Times')  built  by 
Europeans,  and  by  those  who  have  obtained  European  nationality — ^in 
many  instances  by  veiy  questionable  means — are  untaxed.  The  humble 
dwelling  of  the  E<?yptian  by  the  side  of  the^e  mansions  is  taxed  al  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  valuation.  But  this  is  done  through  the 
eapitulations  of  Turkey,  it  will  be  said.  That  is  true  enough,  but  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  England  to  take  the  lead,  and  let  the  Egyptians  know 
we  are  taking  the  lead,  in  endeavouring  to  relax,  under  prox^er  safeguards, 
this  poilion  of  the  capitulations.  Again,  let  a  Maltese,  or  a  Greek,  or  an 
Italian,  practise  a  trade  or  mount  the  box  of  a  hackney>coach  as  driver, 
he  is  exempt  from  the  tax  on  professions  as  being  under  European  pro- 
tection ;  but  an  Egyptian  striving  to  eara  his  bread  in  a  similar  manner 
is  taxed  in  doing  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  scandalous  than  the  abuse  of 
granting  European  nationality  to  Egyptian,  or  rather  Turkish  snbjecta. 
With  some  slight  preHminary  a  Consul-General  can  convert  an  Egyptian 
into  an  Englishman,  or  a  Dane,  or  a  Dutchman,  ad  libitum,  and  on  this 
conversion  all  his  liability  to  his  own  country  ceases,  though  he  dwells 
in  it  and  enjoys  all  its  advantages. 

These  charges  against  the  Control  have  been  advanced  in 
various  quarters,  and  have  received  no  adequate  reply.  Quite 
recently  Mr.  Keay,  in  his  *  Spoiling  the  Egyptians,'  has  heaped 
np  a  heavy  indictment,  which  some  member  of  the  European 
administration  will  find  it  wise  to  answer  if  he  can.  There 
is  plenty  of  exaggeration  and  prejudice  and  bad  taste  in  Mr. 
Keay's  pamphlet,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  imputing  interested 
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motives  to  EngliBh  gentlemen  who  are  above  such  suspicion. 
He  founds  Lis  charge  on  extracts  from  the  blue  books;  but  it 
is  needless  to  observe  that  the  blue  books  tell  more  than  he 
chooses  always  to  quote.  He  prints  striking  sentences  with- 
out the  clauses  which  qualify  them,  and  the  result  is  some- 
times a  downright  perversion  of  the  case.  He  generally  tells 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  and  his  conclusions  must 
always  bo  checked  by  independent  study.  Nevertheless,  the 
extracts  he  has  taken  from  the  blue  books  constitute  a  charge 
of  the  utmost  seriousness  against  the  Control,  and  one  which 
it  will  be  diflScult  to  refute.  It  is  clear  that  European 
administration  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  Egypt, 
and  that  our  congratulatory  speeches  about  the  new  era  that 
was  dawning  for  the  oppressed  fellaheen  were  at  least  pre- 
mature. 

These  congratulations  arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  functions  of  the  Control.  It  was  set  up  merely  to  make 
the  country  solvent,  i.e.,  to  get  in  the  money  for  the  dividends. 
To  reform  taxation  or  attempt  general  philanthropy  was  no 
part  of  its  duty ;  it  went  to  get  dividends  for  the  bondholders, 
and  it  got  them.  It  was  no  business  of  the  Control  if  the 
whole  country  were  starving  and  all  the  other  employes  un- 
paid; they  and  their  clients  must  get  their  salaries  and 
coupons.  They  were  practical  men  of  business,  and  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  any  high  ideas  about  humanity  and 
justice.  Our  home  politicians  tried  to  credit  them  with 
various  ideal  humanitarian  qualities,  but  the  blue  books  show 
them  to  have  taken  a  merely  practical  and  commonplace  view 
of  their  functions. 

The  Control  stuck  to  finance  and  let  philanthropy  alone ; 
but  in  matters  financial,  it  must  be  allowed,  it  took  a  very 
decided  and  comprehensive  position.  During  most  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  Control,  both  old  and  new,  M.  de 
Blignieres  was  the  guiding  spirit ;  and  it  is  of  this  would-be 
Eoustan  that  Mr.  Dicey,  no  enemy  to  European  influence  in 
Egypt,  remarks — 

M.  de  Blignieres  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  Controllers  an  autho- 
rity which  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  have  not  been  contemplated  by 
their  mandate.  During  the  montlis  that  elapsed  between  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Control  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  [of  Liquida- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  1880]  the  ControUers  were  the  virtual  rulers  of 
Egypt  Not  only  was  nothing  done  without  their  approval,  but  their 
authority  was  paramount  even  in  questions  which  properly  lay  within  the 
exclusive  domain  of  tlie  Egyptian  ministers.  .  .  .  They  acted  as  dictators 
without  having  first  ascertained  whetlier  their  dictatorship  rested  upon 
any  EoUd  foundation. 
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And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  M.  de  Blignieres  and  his  colleagues 
used  the  dictatorship  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  but  rather 
with  that  nnqaalified  confidence  in  Eoropean  methods  and 
undisguised  contempt  for  *  the  natives '  which  we  are  apt  ta 
associate  with  Anglo-Indian  ideas  of  government.  The  Con- 
sul-General, Mr.  Vivian,  himself  admits  that  the  '  experiment 
of  reformed  government  in  Egypt'  should  be  maintained, 
'  only  with  far  more  consideration  than  has  been  shown  for 
the  feelings,  rights,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives.'  ^ 

This  want  of  tact  and  universal  spirit  of  meddling  were 
not  qualities  likely  to  recommend  the  European  Control  to  the 
native  Egyptians.  Signs  of  general  discontent  soon  became 
visible.  Deputations  of  sheykhs  came  up  from  the  provinces 
to  protest  against  any  further  increase  in  the  taxation,  and 
our  Consul- General  had  to  admit  that '  an  uneasy  feeling  of 
discontent  undoubtedly  prevails  among  the  natives,  who  are 
jealous  of  the  large  influx  of  highly  paid  European  officials/ 
A  more  serious  symptom  was  the  feeling  of  the  army,  which 
the  Controllers,  now  Egyptian  Cabinet  Ministers,  had  been 
reducing  in  a  wholesale  fashion :  2500  officers  had  been 
placed  on  half-pay  without  receiving  the  arrears  due  to  them ; 
and  whilst  other  departments  of  the  State  had  been  well 
cared  for,  the  army  had  received  no  measure  of  reform. 
The  Consul-General  allows  that  the  'recent  measures  of 
economy,'  and  '  the  real  distress  and  misery  caused  by  the 
summary  dismissal  of  so  many  officers,  without  any  means 
of  livelihood  and  with  heavy  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them, 
undoubtedly  justifed  their  discontent.' t  The  emeute  of 
February,  1879,  when  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  was  insulted  and 
roughly  handled,  was  the  result  of  this  discontent,  though  it 
is  understood  that  the  ex-Ehedive  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
At  any  rate,  that  distm*bance,  which  was  mainly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  army  regulations  of  the  Control,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  military  power  in  Egypt.  The  compulsory 
retirement  of  officers,  with  arrears  unpaid,  was  the  originid 
ground  of  complaint  upon  which  Araby  and  the  colonels  took 
their  stand. 

The  popular  discontent  began  to  assume  serious  proportions. 
Meetings  of  Ulema  and  Notables  were  held,  petitions  signed 
by  weighty  and  influential  members  of  all  the  professions  and 
four-fifths  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  were  presented  to  the 
ex-Khedive,  to  urge  him  to  make  a  stand  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  European  ministers,  who  now  carried  out  their 

•  rarliamentary  Papers,  1879.    Egypt,  No.  6,  p.  28. 
t  Ibid.,  1879.     Egypt,  No.  6,  p.  31. 
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policy  in  favour  of  the  bondholders  in  the  Egyptian  Cabinet 
itself.  Seeing  that  the  country  was  of  one  mind  in  its  dislike 
and  suspicion  of  the  European  administration,  and  glad  of 
any  excuse  for  avoiding  further  investigations  into  his  expen- 
diture, Ismail  dismissed  the  two  European  ministers,  Eivers 
Wilson  and  De  Blignieres,  from  his  Cabinet ;  and  Sherif  Pasha 
accepted  the  leadership  of  an  Egyptian  Cabinet '  because  he 
was  convinced  the  new  Ministry  represented  the  true  wishes 
of  the  entire  population/  This  act  of  the  ex-Khedive  pro- 
cured his  deposition.  Doubtless  his  complicity  in  the  military 
rising  of  February  had  something  to  do  with  it — it  was  felt 
he  could  not  be  trusted;  but  the  real  reason  was  that  the 
Control  could  not  draw  its  coupons  so  long  as  the  ex-Ehedive 
resisted  its  inquisitorial  pretensions  and  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  people. 

Ismail  was  deposed  by  the  Control  through  the  decorous 
mediation  of  the  Porte,  and  Towfeek  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead ;  or  rather,  the  Control  reigned  instead  of  either.  The 
Commission  of  Liquidation  sat,  and  its  conclusions  were  put 
into  force  by  a  Khedivial  decree  of  July,  1 880.  It  was  by  this 
decree  of  liquidation  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  was 
reduced  to  rather  less  than  four  millions  a  year,  and  the 
Mukabala  engagement  with  the  fellaheen,  already  repudiated 
by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  was  finally  annulled.  No  one 
denies  that  the  Mukabala  was  a  ruinous  expedient  to  get  ready 
money  at  the  expense  of  half  the  land  revenue  for  all  future 
time;  but  the  contract  was  made,  the  fellaheen  were  paying 
large  instalments,  and  the  engagement  ought  either  to  have 
been  upheld,  or  at  least  the  money  and  its  interest  returned  in 
full.  The  cancelling  of  an  obligation  like  this,  with  almost 
no  compensation,  by  English  financial  ministers,  is  matter  for 
amazement  and  incredulity.  Perhaps  the  Controllers  can 
explain  it;  but  the  explanation  will  not  come  in  time  for 
the  people  of  Egypt,  whose  discontent  is  due  more  to  this  one 
grievance  than  to  any  other  wrong  inflicted  under  the  Euro- 
pean administration.  The  Ministry  of  Biaz  Pasha  was  an 
inauspicious  time  for  fomenting  sedition.  The  trapping  of 
the  officers  who  had  petitioned  for  those  army  reforms,  which 
the  British  Consul  admitted  were  'totally  neglected,'  was 
scarcely  an  honourable  or  a  conciliatory  proceeding;  and 
their  forcible  release  by  their  own  men  did  not  mend  matters. 
The  Control  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  treachery,  but  it  had 
everything  to  do  with  the  retrenchments  and  hardships  of  the 
army.  It  is  to  the  Control,  therefore,  that  we  must  attribute 
Araby's  appearance  in  force  at  the  Khedive's  Abdin  palace  on 
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September  9tb,  1881,  and  bis  three  demands  for  (1)  the  dis- 
missal of  tbe  Ministry  '  wbicb  had  sold  the  country  to  the 
English ;  *  (2)  the  summoning  of  the  representative  Chamber, 
and  (8)  the  restoration  of  the  army  to  its  treaty  strength  of 
18,000  men.  The  subseqaent  interference  of  the  colonels  in 
the  formation  of  the  Ministry,  and  their  eventual  assamptioii 
of  the  government  of  the  coantry,  all  followed  in  due  course. 
The  Control  excited  the  disaffection  of  the  army ;  the  Khedive 
%vas  too  weak  to  check  it  at  onee  by  a  union  of  firmness  and 
just  conciliation ;  and  the  consequence  is  summed  up  in  the 
name  Araby. 

The  insubordination  of  the  military  leaders  to  the  Khedive's 
government  was  only  a  part  of  the  general  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  which  was  entertained  by  the  Egyptian  people 
towards  the  Dual  Protectorate  of  England  and  France.  The 
actual  and  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  between  the 
Control  and  the  Egyptian  people,  which  ended  in  war,  was  the 
action  of  the  European  Controllers  in  refusing  the  demands 
of  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  which  was  called  together  by 
the  advice  of  Sherif  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  December, 
1881.  Scarcely  had  the  Chamber  met,  when  M.  Gambetta's 
fatal  invention,  the  Dual  Note,  came  to  excite  the  appre- 
hensions  of  all  parties.  It  was  a  downright  threat  to  the 
Chamber  not  to  *  menace  the  order  of  things  established  in 
Egypt.'  The  Chamber,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
insisting  on  its  right  to  consider  the  Budget.  There  was  no 
question  of  the  whole  Budget ;  that  portion  which  was  reserved 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  the  Chamber  pro- 
fessed no  desire  to  interfere  with,  but  on  the  contrary,  admitted 
that  it  was  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere  of  control.  All  it  re- 
quired was  to  have  the  right  of  discussing  the  exj)enseB  of  the 
ordinary  administration.  The  Controllers,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  any  interference  with  any  part  of  the  revenue 
would  afifect  their  department  and  make  their  control  useless ; 
and  hence  that  '  the  voting  of  the  Budget  by  the  Chamber  is  au 
infraction  of  international  engagements.' 

Our  Foreign  Office  took  the  same  view ;  though  M.  Gam- 
betta,  whilst  agreeing  in  the  objection,  entertained  doubts  as 
to  the  grounds,  and.M.  de  Freycinet,  when  the  Controllers 
stated  that  their  action  'extended  to  the  whole  public  ser- 
vice,' remarked  that  *  it  never  could  have  been  intended  that 
the  Controllers  should  take  the  direction  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  Egypt.'  That,  however,  was  precisely  what  they  did 
intend  to  do,  and  they  and  the  Consuls-General  adopted  an 
imperious  tone  towards  the  Khedive,  the  Ministers,  and  the 
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Chamber,  and  'said  very  severe  things'  to  them.  SultaiL 
Pasha,  the  moderate  president  of  the  assembly,  endeavoured 
to  come  to  a  compromise.  He  stated  that  the  action  of  the 
Chamber  represented  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  and 
was  not  taken  under  any  military  pressure ;'  but  Sir  E.  Malet 
gave '  no  encouragement  that  a  compromise  would  be  possible/ 
Our  Consul  fully  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation ; 
and  admitted  that '  armed  intervention  would  become  a  neces- 
sity if  we  adhere  to  the  refusal  to  allow  the  Budget  to  be  voted 
by  the  Chamber.'  The  Budget  was  '  part  of  a  whole  scheme 
of  revolution,'  he  wrote ;  *  and  some  complication  of  an  acute 
nature  must  supervene  before  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  question  can  be  attained,  and  it  would  be  wiser  te 
hasten  it  than  to  retard  it,  because  the  longer  misgovernment 
lasts  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  remedy  the  evils  which  it  has 
caused.'  At  one  time  he  advised  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
the  Notables  ;  but  he  appears  gradually  to  have  been  won  over 
to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  and  M.  Gambetta.'  * 

The  Chamber  adhered  to  its  resolution  to  vote  the  Budget ; 
Sherirs  ministry  went  out  on  the  question,  and  Mahmud 
Samy  came  in ;  the  Organic  Law  was  promulgated  (Feb.  7, 
1882)  with  the  Budget  clause,  and  the  new  Prime  Minister 
issued  a  memorandum  in  these  words — 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  sole  cause  and  object  of  the  institutions 
created  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  international  arrangements  were 
to  guarantee  the  regular  fulfilment  of  tlie  obhgations  of  the  country 
towards  the  creditors.  The  foreign  Governments  never  ceased  protesting 
in  this  respect  that  it  was  their  formal  intention  not  to  mix  themselves 
up  in  the  internal  administration  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  The  Organic  Law, 
WJiich  is  drawn  up  with  a  feeling  of  scrupulous  respect  for  the  engage- 
ments which  Egypt  considers  sacred,  withholds  iu  an  absolute  manner 
from  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  all  the  credits  necessai^  for  the  service  of 
the  pubhc  debt.  .  .  .  Consequently,  .  .  .  the  interests  of  creditors  ought 
once  more  to  be  assured.  .  .  .f 

Lord  Granville  himself  seemed  puzzled  as  to  what  the  sin 
of  the  Chamber  consisted  in ;  for  he  telegraphed  to  the 
Consul-General  to  ask  what  '  the  precise  effect '  would  be  of 
the  Notables  obtaining  the  power  they  claimed.  The  Consults 
answer  was — ► 

Official  salaries,  not  regulated  by  contract,  would  be  iinder  the  contr(d 
of  the  Chamber;  so  that  it  would  be  able  to  abolish  the  land-survey, 
which  is  the  result  of  no  international  engagement,  and  to  dismiss 
many  Europeans  in  the  administration.  X 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1882.    Egypt,  No.  5,  p.  52,  and  No.  7,  p.  107. 
t  Ibid.,  1882.    Egypt,  No.  7,  p.  7. 
;  Ibid.,  £g}'pt,  No.  5,  p.  ii. 
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We  can  hardly  believe  that  this  satisfied  Xiord  Granville. 
We  cannot  think  that  a  refusal,  which,  if  persisted  in,  must 
admittedly  end  in  armed  intervention,  could  be  maintained 
simply  on  the  ground  that  the  salaries  of  the  Europeans 
might  be  overhauled  by  the  Chamber,  and  the  staff  oi  the 
Land  Survey  possibly  reduced.  There  was  donbtless  some 
other  reason  for  withholding  consent  to  the  Badget  claim,  to 
which  indeed  some  obvious  objections,  such  as  the  inexperience 
of  the  Chamber,  which  Lord  Granville  mentioned  in  his  July 
despatch  to  Lord  Dufiferin,  at  once  suggest  themselves.  M. 
Gambetta  was  an  important  element  in  the  matter,  and  his 
views  were  violently  antagonistic  to  the  Notables.  There  is 
more  in  the  question  than  lies  on  the  surface,  and  oar  judg- 
ment must  await  fuller  evidence.  As  it  is,  it  looks  much  as 
if  the  Consuls  and  Controllers  took  their  stand  npon  the 
salaries ;  at  all  events,  they  did  take  their  stand ;  and  from 
that  came  angry  feelings,  insults  in  the  street,  the  sending  of 
the  ironclads,  and  the  June  riots  at  Alexandria.  The  action 
of  the  Control  in  the  Budget  question  was  not  the  sole  cause, 
but  it  was  the  culminating  point  of  a  series  of  irritating 
circumstances,  which  brought  about  the  riot,  the  European 
exodus,  and  the  other  calamitous  incidents  of  the  crisis. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  constitutional  and  financial  question,  like 
the  assumed  right  of  the  Egyptian  Parliament  to  vote  the 
Budget,  should  be  mixed  up  in  the  antecedent  causes  of  the  war. 
We  had  a  fair  ground  for  action  against  the  military  tyranny 
which  had  virtually  deposed  the  Khedive,  without  compUcating 
matters  by  falling  out  with  the  Assembly  of  Notables.  But  it 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  policy  of  the  Control.  They  took 
too  much  upon  them,  those  sons  of  Levi.  Because  they  were 
appointed  to  superintend  the  payment  of  the  debt,  they  must 
needs  have  a  finger  in  every  pie ;  and  when  the  Assembly 
asserted  its  right  to  look  into  that  part  of  the  finances  and 
administration  which  was  not  connected  with  the  debt,  the 
Control  scented  invasion  of  their  privileges  —  privileges 
invented  by  themselves — and  resisted,  m  certain  anticipation 
of  bloody  consequences. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  military  party  in  Egypt  was  a  just 
one.  Though  it  sprang  out  of  real  grievances,  it  soon 
assumed  a  disloyal  and  riotous  character,  and  being  inade- 
quately dealt  with,  grew  to  tyrannical  proportions.  Egypt 
can  never  be  safe  or  prosperous  with  a  mutinous  army  for  its 
government.  Ar&by  may  be  patriotic  and  single-minded,  as 
Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  would  have  us  believe ;  but  after  the  sham 
flag  of  truce  and  the  sack  of  Alexandria  by  convicts — cleaving 
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aside  the  alleged  barbarities  practised  upon  the  Circassian 
officers — the  famous  colonel  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
scrupulous and  incapable  leader.  There  could  be  no  terms 
with  Araby  or  his  feUow  commanders  of  the  rebellious  army. 
But  it  is  altogether  another  matter  with  the  Egyptian 
Parliament,  which  was  unfortunately  more  or  less  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  Araby  by  the  action  of  the  Control.  Here 
we  have  to .  do  with  a  national  and  patriotic  body ;  and 
however  much  we  may  deplore  the  alliance  which  they  were 
reported  to  have  formed  with  the  military  rebellion,  we  must 
admit  that  all  their  previous  conduct  was  actuated  by  pure 
motives  and  studied  moderation.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  an  Egyptian  National  Party,  and  even 
to  deny  its  existence ;  but  those  who  will  believe  nothing 
but  what  is  in  the  blue  books  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
there  is  or  was  a  National  Party  (not  merely  '  so-called,'  as 
Mr.  De  Leon  writes,  but  national  in  fact),  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Consul-General's  despatch  of  December  26, 
1881.     Sir  E.  Malet  writes  — 

I  have  always  been  friendly  towards  the  aspirations  of  the  National 
Party.  I  shonld  be  glad  to  see  the  principles  advocated  by  it  carried  out, 
because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  object  which  we  have  always  had 
in  view,  of  placing  the  institutions  of  Egypt  on  such  a  permanent  basis  as 
will  secure  it  from  the  return  of  arbitrary  rule,  which,  wielded  by  the  late 
Khedive,  so  nearly  brought  the  country  to  ruin.  It  is  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  our  interest  Uiat  the  movement  should  develop  itself  with  our 
assistance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  the  National 
Party  looks  exclusively  to  England  for  help.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  one 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  taken  too  much  consistency  to  be 
stopped.* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Sir  Edward  Malet's  '  friendly  * 
attitude,  at  least  he  fully  admits  the  existence,  the  worthy 
aims,  and  the  English  sympathies  of  the  National  Party. 
Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  an  Egyptian  National  Party  we 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  possesses  much  of  the  character 
of  a  Western  national  movement.  We  must  not  imagine  that 
we  have  an  organized  national  party  of  reform  and  progress 
in  Egypt.  The  people  at  large  have  not  reached  that  stage 
yet,  and  it  will  be  long  before  they  can  even  understand  it. 
The  mass  of  the  Egyptians  are  incapable  of  theorizing  on 
self-government  and  democracy.  What  is  meant  by  the 
National  Party  is  simply  that  there  was  a  body  of  sensible 
and  fairly  enlightened  Egyptians,  who  saw  that  the  European 
administration  was  not  all  that  the  country  required,  that  there 
were  serious  abuses  to  be  remedied  and  needless  extravagances 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1882.    Egjpt,  No.  13,  p.  1. 
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to  be  curtailed,  and  who  believed  that  this  could  be  done  by 
native  Egyptians  instead  of  foreigners.  We  cannot  see  any- 
thing at  all  alarming  in  the  programme  of  this  party.  Their 
views  were  moderate,  they  repudiated  no  engagement,  and  were 
anxious  to  retain  the  counsels  of  Eoropeans  in  financial  and 
other  matters,  whilst  desiring  to  see  more  of  ^e  administra- 
tion in  Egyptian  hands.  The  difficulty  was  whether  these 
Egyptians  were  sufficiently  experienced  and  sufficiently  eman- 
cipated from  the  traditions  of  Eastern  government  to  be  able 
to  perform  efficiently  the  duties  they  aspired  to. 

Those  who  assumed  the  non-existence  of  the  National 
Party  assumed  also  the  unimprovable  character  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant.  They  say  the  fellah  is  what  centuries  of 
Pharaohs  and  Pashas  have  made  him :  '  a  flock  of  sheep  are 
easy  to  drive,  and  may  possibly  prefer  one  shepherd  to 
another,  but  they  will  not  take  part  in  any  conflict  as  to  who 
is  to  drive  and  fleece  them.*  *  The  same  thing  has  been  said 
of  every  nation  under  the  sun  when  it  was  proposed  to  give 
the  people  a  share  in  the  government.  The  Egyptian  fellah 
may  be  all  that  Mr.  Dicey  and  Mr.  De  Leon  think  him;  he 
may  be  incapable  of  self-government,  and  the  Parliament  he 
returns  indirectly  may  merely  reflect  his  faults.  But  at  present 
all  this  is  mere  assumption  ;  and  the  assumption  has  in  other 
countries  been  so  repeatedly  refuted  that  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  give  the  Egyptians  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  them 
try  what  they  can  make  of  a  popular  representation,  and  a 
national  and  constitutional  government.  Until  the  experi- 
ment is  tried  it  is  idle  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Egyptians ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Notables,  in  their  last  session, 
to  warrant  the  grievous  forebodings  of  Mr.  Dicey  and  the 
advocates  of  a  British  Protectorate.  The  Notables  showed 
plenty  of  shrewd  sense,  moderation,  self-restraint,  and 
public  spirit  in  the  winter  session  of  1881-82 ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  their  President,  who  guided  them  with  singular 
prudence  and  temper,  was  a  man  who  rose  from  the  common 
ranks  of  the  peasantry.  The  following  sketch  of  this  Presi- 
dent, ^ultan  Pasha — upon  whose  alienation  from  the  rash 
councils  of  Araby  and  the  army  Mr.  Gladstone  has  rightly 
dwelt — will  show  that  the  fellaheen  may  sometimes  be  capable 
of  governing — 

Sultan  Pasha,  the  New  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  is  a 
fellah  by  birth,  and  he  began  hfe  in  the  same  village  where  now  he  is 
holding  open  house,  for  rich  and  poor,  in  true  Oriental  style.    He  is  about 

•  E.  IMccy,  *  Our  Egyptian  Policy.'     *  Kineteenth  Century,'  Febxuaiy,  188a 
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sixty,  and  looks  none  the  worse  for  a  life  of  toil  and  plodding.  Very 
fortunate  in  aU  Lis  enterprises,  and  though  owing,  like  most  Pashas,  a 
great  deal  to  the  princely  munificence  of  Ismail  Pasha,  he  may  well  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  a  successful  career,  due  in  the  main  to  liis  own 
industry.  An  able  and  practical  agriculturist,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  keen  man  of  business,  and  he  is  no  doubt  an  authority  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  Upper  Egypt.  Though  very 
ambitious  and  rather  given  to  intrigue,  he  is  no  politician ;  and  he  never 
meddles  with  matters  which  he  does  not  understand.  An  orthodox 
Mussulman,  though  by  no  means  a  fanatic,  he  is  very  sober  and  abste- 
mious, expending  little  on  himself,  but  practising  nobly  an  almost  princely 
charity.  I^ike  all  true  Mohammedans,  he  gives  one-tenth  of  his  yearly 
income  to  the  poor,  and  he  is  so  open-handed  that  his  treasure  chest  is 
commonly  empty.  Whatever  comes  in  goes  as  rapidly  out,  and  he  has  no 
opportunity  for  handing  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  to  the  poor  a  tenth  of  his 
ready  cash,  as  prescribed  by  the  Koran — for  since  he  became  rich  he  has 
given  up  saving;  nay,  he  practises  even  the  old  custom  of  annually 
crediting  the  poor  with  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  his  jewels  and  plate. 
His  hospitality  at  Minieh  is  proverbial,  and  down  to  the  poorest  his  house 
is  open  to  any  one  requiring  a  meal  and  shelter.  I  hear  that  numbers 
have  thus  been  living  for  years  at  his  expense,  and  that  his  samalek 
resembles  more  a  caravanserai  than  a  private  house.  No  wonder  that 
he  is  popular,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence  of  high  and  low 
in  his  district  Honest  and  highly  respected,  no  one  envies  him  the 
wealth  of  which  he  makes  so  good  a  use,  still  less  as  everybody  knows 
that  he  owes  it  to  his  own  labour.  He  first  entered  official  liie  imder 
Said  Pasha  as  Sous-Pr4fet  at  Minieh,  and  later  at  Beni  Souef.  Under 
Ismail  Pasha  he  was  first  made  ^udir  (Pr^fet)  at  Beni  Souef,  and  as 
such  created  a  Bey ;  after  that  inspector  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  (before  it 
was  mortgaged),  when  he  found  opportunities  for  utilizing  his  special 
knowledge  of  agricultural  improvements,  which  Ismail  rewarded  by  the 
gift  of  considerable  tracts  of  lands.  After  some  time  be  was  nominated 
Pasha  and  Inspector- General  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  most  honourable  and 
responsible  post,  there  being  only  at  that  time  two  inspectors-general,  one 
for  Upper  and  one  for  Lower  Egypt,  each  having  the  supreme  control 
of  the  Mudirs  in  his  region.  Later  on,  when  these  ofiiceswere  aboHshed, 
he  joined  again  in  the  administration  of  the  Daira  Sanieh ;  and  I  hear 
from  his  former  European  colleagues  that  Sultan  Pasha  assisted  them 
materially  in  their  difficult  task  of  putting  order  into  chaos.  Needless  to 
say  that  he  had  been  Sheikh-el-Beled  of  Minieh,  and  that  as  one  of  the 
largest  landed  propnetors  he  had  long  been  elected  Omde  (a  Notable)  of 
his  district.  And  here  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  the  Sheikhs-el-Beled 
(Uie  village  mayors),  who  are,  as  a  rule,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial landowners,  elect  among  their  number  an  omde,  who  as  such  becomes 
their  chief  in  all  local  matters.  There  are  about  fiOO  or  COO  omdes  in  all 
Egypt.  The  dignity  is  like  tliat  of  Sheikh-el-Beled,  and  almost  invari- 
ably hereditary  m  the  family ;  and  whenever  Government  has  taken  ux)ou 
itself  to  nominate  an  omde,  the  Sheikhs-el-Beled  have  as  a  rule  refused 
to  recognise  any  one  who  had  not  their  unanimous  approval.  Of  course 
the  nmnber  of  Sheikhs-el-Beled  electing  an  omde  varies  according  to  the 
importance  and  population  of  the  villages.  Once  recognised  as  chief,  the 
Sheikhs-el-Beled  obey  blindly  the  omde,  just  as  the  fellah  obeys  the 
sheikh  ;  and  one  can  imagine  the  influence  and  imiK>rtance  of  tliese  men, 
considering  that  the  whole  administrative  system  is  in  their  hands.  It 
is  self-government  by  freely  elected  local  resident  magistrates ;  for  to  be 
A  sheikh  or  an  omde,  it  is  requisite  permanently  to  reside  among  one*s 
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people — a  wise  measnre,  and  one  wliicli  considerably  endears  the  wealthy 
omde  to  his  poorer  neighbour.  The  richer  the  omde,  the  better  for  his 
district,  where  he  must  spend  snms  which  otherwise  might  find  their  way 
to  the  large  towns.  It  is  among  the  omdes  that  the  chamber  of  Notables 
has  been  elected;  and  though  the  people  have  not  been  directly  con- 
sulted, the  Notables  are  indirectly  and  in  the  third  degree  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  agricultural  population.  I  say  the  agricultural,  as  the 
elections  in  the  large  towns  have  been  made  in  a  different  way,  and 
cannot  claim  the  same  representative  features.  It  was  natural  that 
Sultan  Pasha,  who  had  already  been  a  member  of  tlie  Chamber  of  1867, 
should  have  again  been  elected  to  represent  his  district,  and  from  the  first 
public  opinion  pointed  him  out  as  the  probable  President  of  the  new 
chamber.  To  be  ehgible  he  had  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  commission  on 
the  land  tax  (impot  fofwier),  as  no  Government  officials  or  officers  of 
the  ai-my  or  navy  can  sit  in  the  Assembly,  though  he  will  receive  a 
monthly  salary  of  £V15  as  President,  An  old  friend  of  Sherif  Pasha,  and 
a  man  of  moderate  and,  as  we  should  call  it,  conservative  views,  his  choice 
may  be  considered  a  happy  one ;  and  should  he  manage  the  Notables  and 
the  affairs  of  his  country  as  ably  as  he  has  done  his  own,  we  may  look 
forward  to  good  results.  I  hear  that  he  told  tlie  Khedive,  on  going  to 
thank  his  Highness  for  his  nomination,  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues 
felt  inclined  to  submit  to  any  miUtary  dictatorship ;  that  they  would 
assert  their  right  of  speaking  for  the  people  whose  legitimate  representa- 
tives and  spokesmen  the  Notables  claimed  to  be,  and  that  they  would 
rather  go  home  than  be  dictated  to  in  their  delib3i*ations.  In  fact  he 
gave  the  Khedive  to  understand  that  the  Notables  would  strengthen  the 
bands  of  tlie  Government  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  possible  modus 
vivetidi. 

Having  been  on  very  good  terms  with  Nubar  Pasha,  with  Hiaz  Pasha, 
and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  being  a  friend  of  Sherif  Pasha,  Sultan  Pasha 
is  certainly  not  a  party  man.  He  is  a  patriotic  '  squire,*  keeps  aloof  from 
politics,  and  cares  only  for  the  development  of  the  material  welffure  of  his 
country  and  of  the  people  ;  he  is  therefore  the  last  man  who  would  reck- 
lessly plunge  Egypt  into  anarchy,  or  overburden  the  fellah  with  new 
taxes  to  please  the  whims  of  the  military  party.  Sultan  Pasha  is  married, 
but  has  only  one  wife,  and  no  children,  so  that  the  poor  are  certain  to 
benefit  as  much  by  his  wealth  after  his  death  as  tbey  do  now.  The  Pro- 
vidence of  bis  district,  it  is  not  only  its  material  welfare  that  he  has  at 
heart,  he  does  much  for  the  education  of  the  fellah ;  and  though  him- 
self by  no  means  a  learned  man  (he  reads  and  writes  Arabic,  that  is  all), 
he  keeps  a  number  of  sheikhs  and  students  at  his  expense  at  the  Azhar, 
and  is  a  liberal  patron  of  philanthropic  institutions.  Becognizing  the 
boon  confeiTed  upon  the  masses  by  education,  and  fully  aware  of  the 
progress  due  to  European  influence  and  teaching,  he  is  certainly  not,  as 

geople  pretend,  an  enemy  of  Em*opeans,  and  as  long  as  Europe  confines 
erself  to  the  task  of  schoolmaster,  and  does  not  attempt  to  *  Houstanize  * 
Egypt,  I  feel  confident  that  the  foreign  representatives  will  find  in  Sultan 
Pasba  a  valuable  ally,  quiet,  conciliatory,  and  just.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  foretell  whether  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  team  in  hand,  or  whether 
he  has  in  him  the  stuff  for  guiding  a  raw  Assembly  of  amateur  legislators 
through  the  present  troublesome  crisis ;  but  so  much  I  can  affirm,  that 
he  has  the  best  intentions.  ''- 

The  following  was  part  of  the  programme  of  that  National 

•  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  Jan.  C,  18S2. 
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Party  to  which  Sultan  Pasha  belongs,  and  with  whose  objects 
Sir  E.  Malet  professes  himself  in  sympathy — 

The  National  Party  fully  recognize  the  services  rendered  to  Eg^t  by 
the  Governments  of  England  and  of  France,  and  they  are  aware  that  aU 
freedom  and  justice  they  have  obtained  in  the  past  have  been  due  to  them. 
For  this  they  tender  them  their  thanks.  They  recognize  the  European 
Control  as  a  necessity  of  their  financial  position,  and  the  present  continu- 
ance of  it  as  the  best  guarantee  of  their  prosperity.  They  declare  their 
entire  acceptance  of  the  foreign  debt  as  a  matter  of  national  honour — ^tlus 
although  they  know  that  it  was  incurred  not  for  Egypt's  benefit,  but  in 
the  private  interests  of  a  dishonest  and  irresponsible  ruler ;  and  they  are 
ready  to  assist  the  Controllers  in  discharging  the  full  national  obUgations. 
They  look,  nevertheless,  upon  the  existing  order  of  things  as  in  its  nature 
temporary,  and  avow  it  as  their  hope  gradually  to  redeem  the  countiy  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  creditors.  Their  object  is  some  day  to  see  Egypt 
entirely  in  Egyptian  hands.  Also  they  are  not  bUnd  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  Control,  which  they  are  ready  to  point  out.  They  know  that 
many  abuses  are  committed  by  those  employed  by  it,  whether  Europeans 
or  others.  They  see  some  of  those  incapable,  others  dishonest,  others  too 
highly  paid.  They  know  that  many  offices  now  held  by  strangers  would 
be  better  discharged  by  Egyptians,  and  at  a  fifth  of  the  cost ;  and  they 
believe  that  there  is  still  much  waste  and  much  injustice.  They  cannot 
understand  that  IJuropeans  living  in  the  land  should  remain  for  ever 
exempt  from  the  genertd  taxation  or  from  obedience  to  the  general  law. 
The  National  Party  do  not,  however,  propose  to  remedy  these  evils  by 
violent  action ;  only  they  would  protest  against  their  unchecked  continu- 
ance. They  would  have  the  Oovemments  of  France  and  England  coU' 
aider  that,  having  taken  control  of  their  finances  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  are  responsible  for  their  prosperity,  and  are  bound  to 
see  tliat  efficient  and  honest  persons  only  are  employed  by  tliem* 

It  is  not  with  such  men  as  Saltan  Pasha,  or  such  aims 
as  those  just  quoted,  that  England  wars.  Bather  are  we 
bound  to  help  and  guide  a  National  Party  whose  objects  and 
whose  leaders  are  emphatically  liberal  and,  we  may  almost 
say,  English.  There  was  a  time  when  we  might  have  guided 
this  popular  movement,  when  its  leaders,  in  our  Consul's 
words,  'looked  to  England  for  help.'  We  let  the  moment 
slip ;  the  Dual  Note  of  French  diplomacy  crushed  all  hope 
of  English  sympathy ;  the  tenacity  of  the  Controllers,  in  sacri- 
ficing everything  to  their  views  of  the  bondholders'  interests, 
brought  the  European  administration  into  overt  conflict  with 
the  popular  assembly,  and  threw  the  latter  into  the  hands  of 
the  military  tyranny  from  which  it  was  and  is  essentially 
distinct  in  its  motives  and  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  wiser  spirits  among  the  Notables  will  be  able  to  persuade 
the  people  that  England  wars  only  with  a  military  insur- 
rection which  destroyed  the  government  of  the  Khedive,  who 
was  under  our  protection ;  but  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank 

•  The  Araby-Blunt  letter  to  '  The  Times,'  dated  Cairo,  Deo.  18, 1881. 
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if  the  Egyptians  believe  that  we  have  been  fighting  against 
Egyptian  liberty  as  claimed  in  the  resolations  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables.  The  hostility  of  the  Control — ^and  consequently 
of  the  consuls  and  the  Foreign  Offices  who  were  more  or 
less  in  their  hands — to  the  Assembly  was  so  marked  im- 
mediately before  the  outbreak;  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber  are  so  pointedly  mentioned  in  our  Consul-General's 
reports  as  necessarily  provocative  of  armed  intervention; 
the  armed  intervention  followed  so  hard  upon  the  refusal 
of  our  and  the  bondholders'  agents  to  allow  the  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  the  nnassigned  part  of  the  Budget,  that  we 
must  not  blame  the  people  of  Egypt  if  they  say  we  made 
war'  upon  the  liberties  of  the  representative  Chamber,  and 
used  our  cannons  to  put  down  the  struggle  for  constitutional 
freedom  in  Egypt.  Sultfin  Pasha  at  least  understands  the 
true  position,  and  his  presence  with  the  British  army  is  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future  relations  of  England  and  the 
National  Party ;  but  it  will  take  all  his  influence  to  persuade 
his  people  that  our  intervention  was  not  merely  selfish. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lord  Salisbury's  Control  for  this  and  every 
other  complication  in  the  unhappy  Egyptian  imbroglio.  With- 
out the  Control  there  would  probably  have  been  no  discontented 
peasantry  and  middle-class,  no  disaffected  army,  no  rebellious 
colonels  and  drum-head  ministries  :  without  the  Control  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  A  steady  and  persistent  disregard 
of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  people,  an  ever-growing 
encroachment  on  the  functions  of  government,  a  uniform 
system  of  favouritism  to  Europeans  as  against  natives,  and  a 
subordination  of  all  national  rights,  all  reasonable  privileges, 
to  the  claims  of  a  body  of  speculators^this  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Control,  and  to  this  policy  we  owe  the  discon- 
tent and  the  riots  and  the  present  war.  We  do  not  stop  to 
discuss  what  would  have  happened  to  the  bondholders  if  there 
had  been  no  Control,  or  only  a  private  settlement  like  that 
which  Mr.  Bourke  arranged  for  the  Turkish  debt.  We  do  not 
care  about  the  bondholders,  who  knew  what  they  risked  when 
they  encouraged  the  ex-Ehedive  in  his  extravagance,  and  could 
not  expect  to  get  an  absurd  percentage  on  their  money  all 
their  lives.  If  people  will  run  after  exorbit^^nt  dividends 
they  must  take  the  inevitable  consequences  of  speculation. 
As  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  debate  of  last  July  on  the 
Vote  of  Credit,  *  Any  person  who  engaged  in  a  speculation  of 
that  character  must  take  the  risks  of  that  speculation,  and 
must  not  reckon  on  military  intervention  in  order  to  protect 
that  risk.    In  the  future,  the  parties  must  make  their  own  or- 
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rangements.'  This  is  exactly  what  we  wish  they  had  been  left 
to  do  before,  instead  of  receiving  the  aid  of  English  pressure 
in  the  settlement.  We  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  a  nation 
because  one  king  was  extravagant  and  a  generation  of 
stockbrokers  was  grasping.  The  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  peo]ple  are  much  more  important  things  than  the  success 
of  a  series  of  more  or  less  questionable  manoeuvres  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  We  allow  a  private  person  to  become 
insolvent,  and  start  afresh,  after  a  composition  with  his 
creditors :  why  was  not  Ismail  Pasha  declared  insolvent  and 
allowed  to  compound  with  his — not  Egypt's — creditors  ?  Such 
a  course  might  injure  the  credit  of  Egypt ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  the  financial  credit  of  Egypt  has  brought  the 
country  infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  and  might  advan- 
tageously be  dispensed  with. 

These,  however,  are  possibilities  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present ;  we  may  return  to  them  when  the 
eventual  settlement  of  Egypt  begins  to  take  a  definite  shape. 
Meanwhile  the  Conservative  Government  took  an  opposite 
view  of  our  responsibilities  and,  duties ;  they  upheld  the 
claims  of  the  Stock  Exchange  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  nation;  they  maintained  the  Control,  drained  the 
country,  and  manufactured  a  war  for  their  successors  which 
had  no  business  ever  to  come  to  pass.  We  fought  indirectly 
the  battle  of  the  bondholders.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  lofty  ridicule  of  this  view  in  some  places ; '"  but  the  history 
of  the  last  six  years  shows  that  the  view  is  correct.  We  sup- 
ported the  bondholders*  agents  until  the  country  rose  in 
arms,  and  then,  for  our  own  and  the  country's  sake,  we  had, 

*  '  The  TimeB/  for  instance,  in  its  leading  article  of  Angnst  21,  says,  *  The 
nonsense  talked  in  some  quarters  about  a  bondholders*  war  mUl  not  impose  upon 
the  country; 'and  then  proceeds  to  add,  *We  haye  deliberately  invested  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  abroad,  and  it  cannot  be  handed  over  to  plunder 
because  the  name  of  bondholder  is  one  of  opprobrium  in  some  men's  mouths.* 
Id  other  words,  *  The  Times '  admits  that  it  is  a  '  bondholder's  war,'  and  on  its 
own  showing  '  talks  nonsense  I '  In  the  same  leader  it  says,  *  The  foundations 
of  a  true  national  movement  do  not  exist.  The  real  interest  of  the  fellaheen 
lies  in  settled  and  orderly  government  of  the  kind  we  have  already  set  up  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  country.'  This  is  just  the  sort  of  gratuitous  assump- 
tion that  goes  down  with  people  who  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
proof.  Has  our  government  been  *  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country  ?  * 
That  is  the  only  point  we  require  to  have  proved.  By  our  own  consular  reports 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  European  rule  has  been  so  advantageous ;  at  all 
events  it  is  asking  too  much  to  bid  us  take  the  proposition  for  granted.  We  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Blunt's  statements  on  the  subject,  because  his  highly  coloured 
and  often  fanciful  views  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  are  really  calculated  to 
prejudice  a  sober  student  of  history  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  Mr. 
Blunt,  in  his  noble  but  indiscreet  enthusiasm  for  an  oppressed  people,  would 
desire. 
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of  course,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  object  of  the 
war  was  to  restore  order  and  good  government  in  Egypt,  and 
secure  our  road  to  India:  but  order  and  good  goTemment 
and  the  road  to  India  would  never  have  been  threatened  bat 
for  the  action  of  the  Control,  the  bondholders'  agents,  y^e 
could  not  help  ourselves  in  1882 ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  Uttle 
foresight  and  insight  into  coming  events  and  growing  ten- 
dencies would  have  spared  us  a  war  which  became  necessarr 
and  unavoidable,  but  which  never  ought  to  have  happened 
if  circumstances  had  been  thoughtfully  watched  and  wisely 
handled. 

To  summarize  our  objection  to  the  Control :  we  are  opposed 
to  interference  in  the  finances  of  another  country,  and  still 
more  to  making  this  interference  a  pretext  for  subordinating 
every  interest  to  the  claims  of  the  bondholders,  and  thus  at- 
tempting to  govern  a  country  by  foreign  financiers.  Such  a 
government,  in  spite  of  its  anomalous  constitution  and  in- 
secure foundation,  might  possibly  be  justified  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  it  had  done  good  to  the  country ;  but  we  contend 
that  the  Anglo-French  Control,  except  so  far  as  it  has  warded 
off  Turkish  interference,  has  not  done  good  to  Egypt,  and  that 
the  country  is  in  the  same  state — or  rather,  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  is  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  We  maintain  that 
the  anomalous  position  of  the  Control,  which  was  neither  a 
downright  government,  nor  merely  a  private  board  of  advice, 
introduced  those  contentions  for  hypothetical  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  stirred  up  the  jealousy  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
that  the  want  of  tact  and  respect  for  national  rights  and  pre- 
judices which  too  often  characterized  the  Controllers  bred  the 
the  discontent  and  rebellion  which  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  war. 

The  campaign  has  happily  been  short  and  decisive. 
The  Egyptian  insurrection  has  collapsed  hopelessly  before 
the  careful  strategy  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the  bril- 
liant courage  of  the  British  troops.  Without  indulging 
in  the  bombast  which  has  marked  too  many  of  the  letters 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  reflects  the  highest 
praise  upon  all  arms  of  the  service,  and  upon  the  navy 
as  well  as  upon  the  army;  and  forms  an  instructive  com- 
ment upon  I  the  vexed  question  of  short  service.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  soldier, 
and  especially  of  his  marksmanship,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  every  action  we  fought  we  had  to  contend  with  greatly 
superior  numbers,  and  much  more   powerful  artillery;  and 
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the  charge  of  the  Guards  at  Eassaseen,  and  the  assault  of 
the  works  at  Tell-el-Eebeer,  have  proved  that  neither  nume- 
rical odds  nor  strong  fortifications  could  overawe  our  men. 
The  reports  of  defective  transport  and  commissariat,  and  the 
complaints  of  Sir  Garnet's  slowness  in  following  up  his 
early  successes,  are  all  hushed  in  presence  of  the  total  rout 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Cairo 
and  the  whole  Delta.  Considering  the  country  and  the 
season,  the  defects  in  transport  were  less  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  unless  we  wish  to  see  our  troops  pre- 
served in  cotton  wool,  there  was  little  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  arrangements.  War  is  not  like  life  in  the  Wellington 
barracks ;  and  no  soldier  can  expect  to  go  through  a  cam- 
paign without  hardships  and  'roughing  it'  a  little;  nor  is 
September  a  month  to  be  enjoyed  in  Egypt.  The  home 
authorities  despatched  the  expedition  with  a  speed  and  a 
completeness  of  organization  that  contrast  markedly  with  the 
Erench  occupation  of  Tunis ;  and  from  the  first  landing  of 
the  troops  to  the  entry  into  Cairo,  there  was  no  check  but 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  and  the 
difficulties  of  a  broken-down  railway  (which  ought  perhaps 
to  have  been  anticipated)  rendered  unavoidable.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  delaying  at  Ismaileeyeh, 
was  in  reality  keeping  strictly  to  his  plan  of  the  campaign ; 
and  the  decisive  blow  was'  struck,  and  the  insurrection 
crushed  by  the  date  which  he  had  foretold.  The  war  has 
been  fought  and  conducted  in  a  manner  of  which  England 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

And  whilst  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  are  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  management  of  the  expedition, 
the  bearing  of  the  Foreign  Office  towards  the  European 
Powers  has,  on  the  whole,  been  both  firm  and  prudent.  We 
have  done  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  what  we  thought  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Egypt,  but  we  have 
throughout  taken  good  care  not  to  put  ourselves  in  the  wrong. 
We  have  uniformly  invited  the  Powers  to  co-operate  with  us ; 
and  if  they  declined,  it  was  not  from  illwill,  but  because  they 
saw  we  were  able  to  do  the  work  ourselves,  and  that  we  were 
also  resolved  not  to  overdo  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mansion 
House  speech  created  an  excellent  impression  abroad,  and  his 
declaration  that  we  are  fighting  with  no  interested  motives, 
but  simply  to  put  ofder  in  the  place  of  anarchy,  was  believed 
and  acted  upon  ,•  and  the  Great  Powers  are  so  far  in  accord 
with  his  policy,  and  respect  England's  assumption  of  a  firm 
and  decided  position  in  relation  to  Egypt.    Even  with  regard 
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to  its  old  enemy  the  Porte,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  have 
been  scrupulously  punctilious  in  acknowledging  its  shadowy 
suzerain  rights  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan  cannot  complain  that 
we  acted  without  consulting  him.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
Araby's  refusal  to  obey  the  Sultan's  order  to  desist  from  for- 
tifying the  harbour  that  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  took 
place.  In  spite  of  the  Porte's  ridiculous  contention  that 
Dervish  Pasha  had  arranged  matters  between  the  Khedive 
and  the  Ministry,  and  that  order  was  restored ;  in  spite  of  the 
decoration  of  Araby  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Mejideeyeh 
order ;  in  spite  of  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  Saltan's  con- 
nivance in  every  movement  of  the  mutinous  army,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  steadily  persisted  in  their  attempt 
to  treat  the  Porte  as  the  reasonable  and  honourable  Power  it 
certainly  is  not,  and  as  the  overlord  of  Egypt.  We  have  done 
nothing  without  consulting  the  Sultan,  or  at  least  informing 
him,  though  it  is  true  we  never  concealed  that  the  alternative 
for  him  was  liking  or  lumping  our  action ;  and  the  only  reason 
there  is  not  a  Turkish  occupation  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  Porte's  own  hesitation  and  double  dealing.  We  are 
heartily  glad  that  it  has  hesitated,  and  that  the  war  is  finished 
without  our  inflicting  upon  Egypt  a  plague  of  Bashibazooks 
as  well  as  a  plague  of  Franks.  If  the  Turks  do  still  land  a 
contingent,  a  special  British  force  will  have  to  be  detailed  off 
to  keep  it  within  its  own  quarters  ;  for  after  all  we  know  of 
Bulgaria,  we  cannot  with  any  face  allow  a  Turkish  army  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  population. 

Our  Government  have  kept  the  concert  of  Europe  so 
steadily  in  view  throughout  the  business  that  we  need  anti- 
cipate no  widening  of  the  area  of  disturbance.  The  Powers 
will  doubtless  want  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  but  they  will  cei-tainly  recognize 
England's  right  to  lead  their  counsels,  after  the  retreat  of 
France  from  her  former  *  predominating  influence  '  in  Egypt, 
of  which,  as  of  a  friendly  Power,  the  least  said  the  better.  One 
cannot  be  sorry  to  see  English  influence  again  leading  in  the 
Nile  Valley.  It  was  during  the  French  '  predomination '  that 
the  Control  worked  its  evil  effects ;  perhaps  when  England 
leads,  wiser  counsels  will  prevail.  How  we  may  decide  the 
vexed  question  of  an  Egyptian  government  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  has  definitely  repudiated  the 
theory  of  an  English  annexation.  Let  it,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  a  complete  English  Protectorate,  with  all  its 
evils,  would  be  better  than  a  European  financial  control 
which  assumes  Protectorate  functions ;  and  until  the  country 
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r'ecovers  from  the  shock  of  the  present  anarchy,  and  is  able 
to  reconstitute  its  national  government,  some  sort  of  Euro- 
pean direction  will  undoubtedly  be  unavoidable.     Of  what 
the  permanent  settlement  will  be  no  one,  except  probably 
Mr.  Gladstone,  has  any  idea.    The  newspapers  are  full  of 
speculations,  but  none  of  these  are  advanced  with  any  show 
of  authority.    One  thing  seems  clear :  we  cannot  restore  the 
Control  in  its  former  shape  and  with  its  former  powers ;  it 
failed  too  completely  to  be  capable  of  resuscitation.    But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  cannot  get  out  of  our  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  liquidation,  and  some  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose will  have  to  be  set  up,  after  taking  account  of  the  causes 
-which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Control.     The  new  machinery 
must  be  less  costly  and  more  conciliatory  than  the  old ; 
must  not  be  again  allowed  to  sacrifice  the  nation  to  the  debt. 
But  this  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  our  difficulties.    We  have 
to  find  an  authority  which  shall  govern  Egypt.     The  Sultan, 
the  Khedive,  and  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  are  the  three 
native  alternatives,  while  every  variety  of  European  adjuncts 
in  the  form  of  Residents,  International  Commissions,  and 
Councils  may  be  conceived.    Although  a  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable suggestion  has  been  made  that  England  should  by 
purchase  take  over  the  Sultan's  suzerain  rights,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  present  Government,  who  view  that  suzerainty 
as  a  safeguard  against  European  interference,  will  attempt  to 
remove  or  change  it ;  though,  after  the  recent  policy  of  the 
Porte,  it  may  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  suzerainty  to  the 
minimum  of  real  authority.     The  Khedive  will  probably  be 
our  chief  hope  in  arranging  the  government  of  Egypt.     So* 
far  he   seems  to  have   shown  some  excellent  qualities   in 
very  trying  positions,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  may  acquu-e 
the  firmness  and  decision  which  he  has  hitherto  lacked. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the   insurrection  has  struck 
a  severe  blow  at  his  authority;  and  a  ruler  who  has  once 
been  defied  is  liable  to  be  defied  again  at  the  next  opportunity. 
How  are  we  going  to  strengthen  the  Khedive's  authority  ? 
The  Chamber  of  Notables  seems  the  ready  apswer.     The 
Notables  as  a  body  have  been  loyal  to  the  Khedive,  except 
in  certain  instances  when  under  military  pressure.     They  ar» 
sensible,  patriotic,  and  temperate  in  their  views.    If  they 
have  not  changed  in  the  last  few  months,  we  believe  they  are 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Khedive  in  reforming  abusea 
and  forwarding  the  cause  of  order  and  good  government. 
There  could  be  no  firmer  ground  on  which  to  base  the  settle- 
ment of  Egypt  than  a  union  between  the  Khedive  and  the 
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Notables.    It  would  of  coarse  require  some  coDcessiona  on 
both  sides  before  a  complete    accord  could   be    established. 
The  Khedive  would  have  to  get  rid  of  the   Turkish  official 
caste   and  employ  native  Egyptians  for  his   ministry;  be 
would  also  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  European    staff,  and 
adopt  a  principle  of    English    supervision   over    Egj-ptian 
employes,  instead  of  filling  all  grades  of  the  civil   service 
witn  Europeans.     The  Notables  on  their  side  would  consent 
to  this  English  supervision,  knowing  that  it  is  a  necessity 
to  the  financial  engagements  of  the  country,  which  they  have 
always  recognized  and  upheld.    If  the  Khedive  really  means 
fairly  by  his  country,  and  can  make  the  Notables  believe  in 
him ;  if  he  will  show  that  he  intends  to  rule  Egypt  by  means 
of  Egyptians  and  not  by  Turks,  and  to  use  European  aid  as  a 
regulating  and  supervising  agent,  but  not  as  a  sole  official 
caste  ;  there  will  be  no  reason  to  fear  future  rebellions  against 
his  authority.    The  army  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a 
local  gendaiincrie,  perhaps ;   or,  if  not  abolished,    at    least 
reduced   sufficiently   to  enable  a    gendarmerie   to   form  an 
efficient  counterpoise  to  it  in  the  event  of  future  disloyalty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Egypt  proper  needs  but,  a  small  force  to 
protect  its  borders;  it  is  the  extension  of  Egyptian  rale  to 
the  Soodan  and  the  wars  with  Abyssinia  that  have   made 
a  large  standing  army  necessary.    England  will   see   that 
there  is  no  danger  to  Egypt  from  the  Mediterranean  side, 
and  a  small  body  of  militia  ought  to  be  enough  to  keep  the 
Bedawis  in  check,  and  to  guard  the  southern  frontier.     The 
risk  of  another  military  tyranny  being  removed,  the  Khedive, 
aided  by  the  Assembly,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining order,  and  inaugurating  those  reforms  which  are 
most  urgently  needed.    But  whatever  policy  is  pursued,  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  late  war  and  its  causes  is  that 
Egypt  will  not  be  contented  and  peaceful  so  long  as  it  is 
made  the  shuttlecock  of  European  financiers  and  diplomatists. 
Any  new  settlement  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of 
Egypt — not  for  the  stockbroker  or  the  speculator ;  not  for  the 
English  and  French  civilian,  nor  for  Turk,  Greek,  Austrian, 
or  Italian  merchants — but  for  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

STANLEY  LAinS-POOLB. 
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Art,  VIII. — The  Songs  of  the  Italian  Peoj^le. 

(1)  Comparetti   and  d'Ancona.      Canti  e  Racconti  del  Fopolo 

Italumo,     Turin,  1870. 

(2)  Marooaldi.     Canti  Popolari  inediti.     Genoa,  1855. 

(3)  Tigri.     Canti  Popolari  Toscani.    Florence,  1869. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  common  songs 
of  the  Italian  peasantry  has  only  been  seriously  taken  in 
hand  inrithin  a  very  recent  period.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  Italy  from  without. 
Italians  themselves  of  the  educated  classes,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, like  Leopardi,  seemed  for  a  long  time  unconscious  that 
such  songs  existed.  To  critics  of  the  school  of  Grescimbeni 
the  faded  classicalities  and  transparent  affectations  which 
lived  their  hour  in  some  petty  court,  and  thence  passed  down 
to  lower  circles  of  tradesmen  and  of  lackeys,  made  up  the  sum 
of  the  '  poesia  volgare.'  Could  anything  be  gained  by  going 
further,  by  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  vine -dresser  or  the 
weaver  ?  It  was  as  though  a  man  should  form  his  idea  of 
English  ballads  from  the  melodies  of  a  London  music-hall. 
Yet  this  ignorance,  real  or  affected,  did  not  spring  from  any 
refined  contempt  for  the  plebeian  muse.  The  popular  gift 
of  improvisation,  of  wedding  words  offhand  to  music,  was 
valued  much  beyond  its  real  worth.  The  causes  of  neglect 
lay  deeper  in  the  nature  of  the  peasant  songs  themselves,  in 
the  temperament  of  the  people,  in  the  character  of  their 
history.  It  is  true  that  Italy  has  always  been  a  favoured 
land  of  sunshine  and  of  art.  But  the  sunshine,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  long  ago  remarked,  is  hard  as  well  as  bright ;  the  art 
is  so  polished  that  the  chains  of  form  fetter  the  flight  of 
invention  and  imagination.  And  the  Italian  countryman  is 
only  moderately  imaginative.  The  spiritual  afiSnity  with 
the  mysterious  and  the  supernatural  which  found  such  strong 
expression  among  the  dwellers  in  the  misty  North,  and 
peopled  the  dim  solitudes  of  Teutonic  rocks  and  woodlands 
with  ghostly  shapes  of  beauty  or  of  terror,  died  of  inanition 
in  the  clear  dry  light  and  pellucid  air  of  the  sunny  South. 
The  myths  and  fancies  which  the  last  wave  of  Aryan  migra- 
tion brought  with  it,  as  it  broke  upon  the  debris  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  found  here  no  congenial  or  unoccupied  soil  wherein 
to  take  root  and  flourish.  The  ground  had  been  already  too 
completely  taken  up  by  a  real  history,  distorted  but  not 
forgotten,  the  natural  love  of  tho  marvellom  too  early  satis- 
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fied  with  the  endless  cycle  of  Catholic  legends,  the  nncnltured 
fancy  too  readily  dominated  by  the  imposing  remains  of  a 
still  grand  and,  in  its  kind,  unapproachably  perfect  art,  for 
the  rude  Northern  myths  to  become  assimilated,  and  so  form 
a  starting-point  for  a  new  poetical  departm-e.     The  author  of 
the  *  Wanderjahre '  could  count  in  Sicily  a  thousand  ruins 
and  hill -fort 8  round   each  of  which  Teutonic   fancy  would 
have  woven  its  tale  of  elf-land  or  of  chivalry.     But  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  legend  was  absent  there.     All  was  plain, 
historical,  matter-of-fact.    Even  the  numerous  ritomelli  and 
strambotti,  of  t-hich  Sicily  alone  can  supply  many  thousands 
to  the  collector,   are  distinguished  rather  by   neatness  of 
form  and  delicacy  of  expression  than  by  true  fertility  of  inven- 
tion.    The  poet,  to  use  Woldemar  Eaden's  simile,  only  '  gives 
his  kaleidoscope  another  shake."     Moreover,  the  Italians  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  *  brutto  parlar'  of  the  vulgar 
was  generally  giving  way  (at  least  in  Central  Italy)  to  the 
*  dolce  nuovo  stil,'  became  too  soon  familiar  with  their  ovn 
great  bards.     The  never  very  popular  poetry  of  adventure, 
the  chanson  de  geste,  was  now  taken  at  second  hand  from  Tass<» 
and  Ariosto.   The  chanson  de  metier,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
seems  never  to  have  struck  root  in  Italj'.     The  peasant's  own 
one  theme  was  love — love,  it  is  true,  with  its  accompaniments 
of  jealousy,  passion,  and  revenge,  but  still  at  best  a  singie 
theme  with  variations.     For  all  besides  he  was  contented  to 
fall  back  on  travestied  versions  of  the  true  story  of  the  past, 
or  on  the  Church's  store  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms — the 
more  readily  as  republican  liberties  decayed,  and  Italy  became 
the  humbled  handmaid  of  foreign  conquerors  or  homebred 
tyrants.    And  over  all  that  was  not  in  its  essence  a  repetition 
or  an  imitation — a  repetition  of  fine  verses  learned  by  heart, 
or  an  imitation  of  something  foreign  or  academic— there 
reigned  a  shy,  mysterious  silence. 

Only  fifty  years  ago  the  people's  songs  were  still  a  sealed 
book  to  the  cultm^ed  and  the  curious.  Karl  Wittwe,  one  of 
the  earlier  German  seekers  after  them,  gives  an  amusing 
description  of  his  first  disillusions  as  he  descended  from  the 
Simplon  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  All  at  once  he 
imagined  himself  in  a  land  of  song.  From  a  side  valley 
opening  on  the  road  a  procession  wound  its  way  to  a  rustic 
chapel,  chanting  not  unmelodiously  as  it  passed.  The  reapers, 
as  they  cut  and  bound  the  sheaves,  saluted  the  close  of  day 
with  a  choral  hymn.  The  quarrymen,  who  hewed  and  shaped 
the  blocks  in  the  great  hillside  quarries  which  had  supplied 
the  marble  for  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  beguiled  then*  labours 
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with  amsebean  strains.  The  vettiirino,  when  they  halted  at  a 
roadside  tavern,  needed  little  persuasion  to  improvise  some 
Terses  to  the  sound  of  the  landlord's  mandolin.  But  the 
stranger,  who  had  at  first  supposed  that  here  were  the  very 
t'olkslieder  he  was  looking  for,  was  quickly  undeceived  by  his 
Italian  friends.  The  song  of  the  reapers  had  been  a  litania 
della  aera ;  the  chant  of  the  procession  the  '  Ave  Maris  Stella ; ' 
the  quarrymen  were  practising  bits  from  the  new  opera  of 
'Tancred,'  which  one  of  their  number  had  lately  listened  to  at 
La  Scala ;  the  vetturino  had  been  displaying  his  skill  at  im- 
promptu description  in  '  rhymed  prose '  of  the  traveller  and 
his  companions.  Volkslieder^  as  Eiai-1  Wittwe  understood  the 
term,  did  not,  he  was  assured,  exist  in  Italy.  By  and  by, 
however,  the  explorer  found  them  out ;  found  them  in  every 
corner  of  the  peninsula,  varied  by  local  tastes  and  fashions, 
magnified  by  frequent  interchange,  but  in  their  essence 
everywhere  the  satne;  brought  to  the  South  by  wandering 
silk- weavers  from  Lombardy ;  broaght  to  the  marshes  of  the 
coast  by  migratory  harvestmen  from  the  Tuscan  and  Sabine 
hills ;  carried  hither  and  thither  by  roving  woodcutters  and 
fair- frequenting  pedlars;  wedding  readily  with  the  native 
canzoni  of  each  district,  and  developing  therefrom  new  varie- 
ties of  more  or  less  complex  metrical  form,  of  less  or  greater 
taste  and  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  sung  by  the  girls  as  they 
gather  in  the  grapes,  while  vineyard  answers  vineyard  along 
the  green  hill  slopes ;  sung  by  the  townsfolk  to  the  clash  of 
cymbals  in  the  Little  courts  between  the  tall  white  houses ; 
sung  by  the  olive-gatherers  on  the  great  tenute  of  the  South, 
as  they  cluster  in  the  evening  around  the  oil-press;  sung 
on  the  heights  above  Pistoja,  through  summer  days  among 
the  chestnut  woods,  on  winter  nights  beside  the  flickering 
lamp, in  ceaseless  flow  of  rispetti  B,udritorneUi,  scherzi^dispetti, 
and  nmproveri,  and  before  audiences  equally  critical  and 
enthusiastic. 

But  songs  like  these  are  not  for  the  first  comer.  The  singer 
is  not,  like  the  professional  iniprovisatore^  a  performer  only 
too  eager  to  make  exhibition  of  his  skill.  Often  indeed  he 
cannot,  when  to  do  so  is  set  him  as  a  task ;  when  the  inspiring 
presence  of  a  rival,  the  sound  of  music,  the  applause  of 
friendly  bystanders,  are  lacking.  The  fine  gentlefolks  awe 
his  proud,  shy  spirit;  he  fears  to  be  laughed  at.  The  sight 
of  pencil  and  note-book  drives  the  ideas  out  of  his  head.  For 
he  sings,  as  the  birds  sings,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart ; 
and  criticism  or  curiosity  dries  the  fountain  at  its  source.  To 
know  his  repertoire  you  must  take  him  unawares  ;  must  listen 
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as  the  children  are  playing  with  their  mothers,  or  wander, 
seemingly  inattentive,  where  he  is  working  among  the  mul- 
berry trees,  or  holding  brief  merrymaking  before  the  lowly 
osteria. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Italian  volh- 
liedy  though  often  in  its  form  reminding  ns  of  bits  from  a 
Vergilian  eclogue,  is  a  plant  of  foreign  extraction.  Brought 
into  Sicily  by  Norman  minstrels  or  by  the  Snabian  minne- 
sanga*  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Hohenstaufen  princes, 
themselves  minstrels  of  no  slender  merit;  inspired  in 
Northern  Italy  and  Tuscany  by  echoes .  of  the  swan  song  of 
those  last  troubadours  who  fled  from  Languedoc  to  *  sing  and 
die '  in  sheltering  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  it  varies,  as  has 
been  said,  with  the  districts  in  which  it  thrives,  though  a 
common  likeness  under- runs  all  its  forms. 

Earest  and  least  acclimatized  of  these  forms — ^with  the 
exception  of  one  special  type  to  be  hereafter  noticed — is  the 
ballad  proper,  the  lay  of  chivalry  and  adventure.  Indigenous 
only  in  those  Northern  provinces,  which  scientific  historians 
forbid  us  to  call  Italian,  in  other  districts  only  an  infrequent 
visitor,  it  is  also,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  poor  and  thin.  No 
gloomy  spectre,  no  sportive  elf  will  encounter  us  beyond  the 
Alpine  chain.  The  passes  out  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol  mark 
a  gulf  in  the  domains  of  fancy  as  deep  as  that  which  in  the 
physical  world  divides  the  fauna  of  New  Guinea  from  those  of 
neighbouring  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Death  itself  refuses  to 
put  on  a  solemn  and  mysterious  aspect.  The  grave — save  in  a 
single  Piedmontese  ballad,  *  The  Suicide' — inspires  little  of  deep 
awe ;  not  always  even  ordinary  respect.  '  On  New  Year's  Day,* 
says  the  dying  maiden  to  her  lover, '  you  shall  come  and  visit 
my  bones,  and  make  of  them  so  many  dice  to  play  with.  And 
when  you  are  tired  of  playing,  cast  the  dice  into  the  fire ;  and 
when  you  are  tired  of  playing,  throw  the  dice  into  the  sea.' 
It  would  seem  as  though,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  legend  of 
chivalry  fau-ly  succumbed  as  a  vivifying  poetic  force  in  Italy. 
For  a  time  it  tried  to  establish  itself  everywhere ;  though  even 
in  the  very  heyday  of  knight-errantry,  *  the  sword  of  Orlando,' 
or  the  *  Ultreja '  of  the  Crusaders'  war-cry,  were  less  to  the 
Southern  minstrels'  taste  than  CiuUo  of  Alcamo's  *  rosa  fresca 
aulentissima,'  or  Kaiser  Friedrich's  *  della  primavera  ciascun 
rivera  s'adorna.'  Gervase  of  Tilbury  found  Arthurian  legends 
in  Sicily.  The  sword  of  Tristan  was  hidden  somewhere  in 
Lombardy.  Near  Fiesole  was  the  bv/^a  deUe  Fate  where 
Orlando  got  his  invulnerability.  Paladins  and  knights  of 
the  Eound  Table  figure  in   many  a  medieval  legend  with 
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senators  and  consuls  from  Old  Borne.  The  Sicilian  at  this 
day  salutes  his  mistress  with  the  high-flown  compliment, 
'  Two  things  outshine  all  others  in  the  world,  thy  beauty  and 
the  sword  of  Orlando/  But  the  comic  side  of  chivalry — we 
are  speaking  of  course  with  reference  to  the  multitude,  not  to 
court  poets  of  the  House  of  Este — seems  very  quickly  to  have 
been  detected  by  the  keen-witted  and  somewhat  materialist 
Italian;  and,  always  excepting  the  district  of  Piedmont, we 
shall  not  find  much  in  the  land  of  salute  and  serenate  •  to 
delight  the  hearts  that  thrill  to  the  tale  of  '  Chevy  Chase/  of 
'  Epple  von  Geislingen,'  or  the  '  Lindenschmied.' 

In  Piedmont,  however,  we  shall  meet  many  old  friends,  of 
whom  some  few  have  found  favour  further  South.     The  | 

ancient  lay  of  'Donna  Lombarda,'  the  tragic  story  of  the         '  I 

guilty  Bosamond  who  takes  refuge  after  the  murder  of  Alboin 
at  Bavenna,  and  there,  endeavouring  to  jpoison  her  acccom- 
plice  Helmichis  for  a  more  eligible  suitor  m  the  person  of  the 
Exarch,  is  detected  by  him,  and  forced  at  the  sword's  point 
to  drink  the  potion  she  had  prepared,  has  been  sung  in  twenty 
different  dialects  from  Istria  to  Savoy.  Little  less  old  is  the 
'  Principessa  Giovanna/  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  wife  of  Almaric  of  Aquitaine,  whose  seven  years'  ill- 
treatment  by  a  brutal  husband  is  at  length  avenged  by  her 
royal  brethren.  The  '  Death  of  the  Baron ' — ^taken  down  by 
Marcoaldi  in  the  district  of  Alessandria — ^is  a  ballad  which 
one  of  Scott's  own  border  minstrels  might  have  composed. 
Simple  but  graphic  is  the  clansman's  narrative  of  the 
universal  mourning  for  the  chieftain's  death,  the  howling  in 
the  court-yard  of  his  favourite  hound,  the  wail  that '  up  the 
mountain  goes  and  down  among  tl^e  valleys,'  the  weeping  of 
all  within  the  castle.  *  Let  them  weep,'  he  concludes  in  his 
rude  patois ;  '  they  have  good  cause.' 

Lasse  ch*  i  piansn,  j'  han  al  percbe. 

L*  e  mortu  an  grandu,  un  brav*  sign  or, 

Di  cavalieri  i'  e  mortu  al  fior, 

De  la  so'  gente  V  era  V  onor, 

De  nexnia  nostr  (nemici  nosiri)  V  era  1  terror. 

Of  all  the  romantic  ballads,  perhaps  the  most  widely  popular 
is  that  of  the  *Povera  Cecilia,*  the Vunhappy  wife  who  sacri- 
fices her  honour  to  saVe  her  husban^^'s  life,  and  finds  too  late 
that  the  sacrifice  has  be^  made  l£  yi^in.  Like  Claudio  in 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  the  busbandln^the  biallad  has  scanty 
claim  on  our  sympathy.  *  Va  14,  Va  1ft,  Cefeilia '  is  his  cynical 
remark,  *  A  mei  me  va  te'.'<!i?ita,* X'ondreVa  per  te.'     But. 
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coward  though  he  be,  the  loving  \!\ie  will  not  survive  lum. 
Vainly  is  she  offered  her  choice  of  'three  captaiuB.*  She 
rejects  them  all  and  dies  of  grief,  and  the  sweet  jesBamine 
grows  out  of  her  grave — 

lA  nella  pietra  quadra^ 

Ce  naso'  n'  gelcomi, 

E  la  Cecilia  h  morta, 

Per  dnol  del  su"  mari  (mo  fnarito). 

The  loves  and  adventures  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the 
faithfulness  or  the  treachery  of  '  the  girl  he  leaves  behind 
liim/  supply  subjects  for  a  whole  family  of  ballads.  Some- 
times the  hero  is  the  betrayed  husband,  who  bears  the 
malicious  shepherdess  singing  on  the  hills  how  '  Ba  sua  rioea 
dama,  R'  ha  avi  un  bel  fijo,'  and  with  a  rapid  mental  calen- 
lation  of  the  time  he  has  been  away  is  naturally  suiprised 
and  aggrieved  at  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  this '  bel  figlio' 
and  rides  home  in  haste  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance.  Some* 
times  he  is  the  disguised  lover  who  tests  his  sweetheart^s 
fidelity  with  false  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  is  made  happy 
by  the  loving  answer,  'Bitorni  o  no  retorni,  Lo  m'  amor 
sempre  sara.'  And  sometimes,  again,  he  is  the  lover  irho 
returns  to  find  his  true  love  dead,  and  breaks  out  into  the 
passionate  cry, '  Speak  to  me,  speak  to  me,  0  my  dearest ; 
speak  to  me,  speak  to  me,  heart  of  my  heart,'  only  to  receive 
the  reproachful  answer,  *  You  should  have  come  to  kiss  me 
when  I  was  living,  when  the  rose  and  the  flowers  were  still 
in  bloom.' 

The  'Bagazza  Onesta'  is  a  type  of  another  class  of  ballads, 
whose  mottf  is  the  fate  of  a  rustic  beauty  who  has  allowed 
herself,  half  hon  gre  half  mal  gre,  to  be  carried  off,  but  at  the 
last  moment  escapes  dishonour  by  some  simple  stratagem, 
pretending,  for  instance,  to  be  dead  ('  La  fa  trei  di  la  morta, 
E  la  salva  1'  onor ')  or  more  tragically  stabs  herself  rather  than 
be  disgraced.  For  the  Piedmontese  maiden,  though  ready 
enough  to  fall  in  love  and  when  in  love  to  say  with  the 
Catarinella  of  an  Umbrian  canzone,  *  Lassa  pur  ch'  il  mondo 
dice,  Yojo  amar  chi  pare  a  me,'  is  high-spirited  and  resolute. 
In  another  very  popular  ballad,  which  is  simply  our  old  Blue 
Beard  a  little  disguised,  she  needs  no  sister  Anne  to  keep  up 
her  courage,  no  bold  brothers  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Scarcely 
has  the  traitor  ended  his  boast  of  the  many  maidens  lured  to 
his  castle  who  '  have  never  returned  again ' — 

0  narda  la,  GianfleiBa, 
Ir  east^  ca  ti  voi  minee ; 
Tanti  ca  j*  ho  minajee  {menate), 

1  n*  Bun  pi'  rituniee — 
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when  her  mind  is  made  np.     Coaxingly  she  borrows  his  sword 

to  '  cut  a  branch  to  shade  her  from  the  sun/  then,  quick  as 

thought,  she  '  stabs  him  through  and  through/  and,  as  she 

turns  her  horse's  head  for  home,  we  hear  her  triumphant 

song- 
Best  there,  rest  there,  Sir  Gerard, 

Best  there  midst  the  fresh-faUen  dewfl, 
Gianfleisa  whom  you  thought  to  slay 

Will  carry  home  the  news. 

The  wicked  hostess  who  kills  the  soldier  returning  from  the 
wars  and  finds  to  her  despair  that  it  was  her  own  son,  and 
the  '  Bagazza  Guerriera  * — a  Piedmontese  cousin  of  *  Mary 
Ambree'  or  'Billy  Taylor'— are  both  familiar  to  every 
student  of  folk-lore.  But  the  Italian  Mary  Ambree  does  not 
enlist  to  rejoin  a  lover  or  to  punish  his  infidelity.  Her  motive 
is  of  a  iesB  selfish  nature.  It  is  to  save  an  aged  father  or  a 
delicate  brother  from  the  consequences  of  an  unlucky  number 
in  the  conscription  by  boldly  donning  doublet  and  hose  and 
taking  their  place  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  humour  of  the  baUad 
is  in  the  dexterity  with  which,  when  her  sex  is  suspected,  the 
'  ragazza  guerriera '  contrives  to  bafSe  the  somewhat  crucial 
trials  to  which  she  is  subjected  by '  the  general's  son '  and  the 
other  officers,  returning  home  in  the  end  '  salva  V  onor.' 

Much  more  ancient  is  the  'Figlia  del  Be,'  a  near  relation  of 
the  comic  old  English  song  of  the  '  Lady  and  the  Enight ' 
and  the  graver  '  Maiden  in  the  Wood '  of  Lockhart's  '  Spanish 
BaUads.'  The  knight  finds  the  king's  daughter  astray  in  the 
forest,  but  allows  himself  to  be  persuad^  that  she  is  of 
peasant  origin.  By  and  by  they  reach  her  father's  castle,  and 
he  discovers  his  mistake.  '  The  quail  was  at  your  feet :  you 
let  her  fly  away.' 

Jeive  ra  qnaja  danang  ai  pei ; 
B*  hai  lasaja  vor^e  via. 

So  in  the  old  Proven9al  song  does  '  Bose  bel  amours '  make 
her  escape,  under  the  pretence  that  she  is  a  leper  girl. 
Vainly  the  knight,  when  jie  sees  her  laugh,  offers  her  '  cent 
escu '  to  come  back.  '  Next  time  the  fowl  is  in  your  hands, 
Sir  Enight,  you  will  pluck  her  feathers  before  you  let  her  go.' 
And  so  sings  the  French  peasant  everywhere  to-day  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Loire. 

Over  against  such  ballads  as  these  may  be  set  others  of 
maidens  who  love  rather  well  than  wisely.  Some  few  of 
these  are  so  coarsely  comic  we  are  almost  surprised  to  find 
them  in  the  collections.  A  sound  whipping  cures  the  wilful 
girl  of  her  passion  for  '  les  militaires  '-* 
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So*  papa  a  di  man  a  ua  bastun, 

So'  mama  a  uua  rama  ; 

I  r*  ban  ben,  ben  bastuud  ; 

I  r*  ban  fa  pass^e  Tamur  di  sulda*  {soldfAto). 

Others  have  gloomy  endings.    The  stern  parent  will  make  his 
daughter  a  nun  regardless  of  her  entreaty — 

O  pare,  lo  mioi  pare 

Non  Btemi  a  dee  u'  librett*  (a  mUsal) 

Demi  cull  giovenottu 

E  ir  me  cor  sara  cuntent. 

But  the  father  will  not  give  her  *  cull  giovenotta/  and  the 
poor  gu*l  pines  and  dies.  In  another  version  sjie  rebels,  stabs 
Jier  father,  and  is  hanged  for  her  pains,  fiercely  rejecting  the 
^enamoured  executioner's  offer  to  save  her  life  if  she  \irill 
become  his  bride. 

Pitost*  cbe  spus^e  ir  boja 

An  sra  forca  voi  muri  {morir). 
Ir  me  corp  andra  per  tiera, 

E  r  anma  an  Paradis. 

Or  else  the  lovelorn  maiden  pretends  that  she  is  dying,  takes         | 
'to  her  bed,  and  is  visited  by  her  sweetheart  in  the  disgaise  of 
a  priest ;  while  the  unsuspecting  parents  load  the  supposed 
-*^frate '  with  blessings — 

Sia  benedett'  er  fra, 
E  Tabitu  cb'  u  porta ; 
S*  u  n*  era  per  quel  fra 
Me  fija  r  era  morta. 

*  Bel  uselein '  sings  at  the  window  of  the  newly  married  wife, 
and  listens  to  her  complaint — 

0  birdie,  pretty  birdie, 

How  happy  you  must  be ; 

Yon  can  fly  where  fancy  takes  you : 

A  chain  is  wound  round  me. 

The  '  povera  Lena/  who  comes  back  from  Paradise  io  nurse 
^her  young  children  whom  the  cruel  stepmother  neglects,  will 
<be  met  with  again  in  more  than  one  Teutonic  ballad ;  and  so, 
if  we  mistake  not,  will  the  king's  daughter  of  ttie  '  Anello 
caduto  nel  Mar,'  the  haughty  beauty  who  drops  her  ring  into 
the  sea,  where  it  is  picked  up  by  the  fisherman,  who  will  take 
no  reward,  not  even  a  purse  lined  with  gold,  but  only  one  kiss 
from  her  rosy  lips.  Others,  again,  among  the  sea-ballads  are 
distinctly  and  peculiarly  Italian,  dating  from  days  when  eyeiy 
tower  along  the  coast  kept  watch  night  and  day  against  the 
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Moorisli   corsairs,    and   when   the   pitiful    tale  of   wife,  or 
daughter  beguiled  or  forced  into  captivity,  and  then  casting 
herself  in  despair  into  the  sea,  while  the  bereaved  husband  or 
lover  dies  of  grief,  was  no  creation  of  a  minstreFs  fancy,  but 
a  tragedy  of  not  infrequent  recurrence. 
•    It  is  not,  however,  in  the  romantic  ballad,  but  in  the 
Tispettif  the  atornello,  the  serenata,  that  the  rustic  poet  puts 
forth  his  utmost  strength.    These  form  the  staple  of  his  song, 
not  in  Tuscany  and  Sicily  alone — where,  in  fact,  little  else  id 
to  be  heard — but  in  the  Agro  Bomano  and  at  Naples,  in  the 
Marches  and  in  Venetia ;  nay,  even  in  Piedmont  itself.    Vary- 
ing in  metre  and  in  form ;  the  rhymed  couplets  of  the  North 
giving  place  elsewhere  to  the  more  favourite  alternate  rhyme ; 
the  short  half-verse,  followed  by  two  longer  lines,  of  the  ator- 
nello  contrasting  with  the  octave,  or  sestet,  of  the  risj^etti,  or, 
as  the  Sicilians  call  them,  strambotti  (strani  motti) ;  and  these 
again  varying  from  the  eight  line  form  affected  by  the. Sicilian, 
and  the   sestet,  specially  popular  with  the  Tuscans,   to  the 
-quatrains  of  Umbria  and  Lombardy,  often  expanded  to  ten  or 
even  twelve  lines  by  repetitions  and  inversions,  they  are  found 
in  Tuscany  in  the  fullest  perfection  alike  of  diction  and  of 
sentiment,  at  once  most  vigorous  and  most  refined,  brightest 
in  colour,  most  abundant  in  imagery,  happiest  in  their  appli- 
eation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  above  all  of  the  charm  of 
flowers.   *  Se  canto  tutto  il  giorno,  il  pan  mi  manca ;  E  se  non 
canto,  mi  manca  ad  ogni  cosa,'  is  tbe  Tuscan's  motto.    To 
eatch  at  once  the  spirit  and  fashion  of  his  song  we  need  not 
go  beyond  our  own  Tennyson's 

0  swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying  south, 
Fly  to  her  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eave?, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  whtit  I  tell  to  thee. 

» 

Prom  Tuscan  lips  such  strains  would  flow  unbidden.  Again 
and  again  are  '  palomba  *  and  '  rondinella '  invoked  to  carry 
messages  of  love — 

Palomba,  che  per  V  aria  vai  a  volare, 

Fcrma  che  voglio  dii*ti  due  parole ; 
Voglio  cava*  una  penna  a  le  tue  ah, 

Voglio  scrive*  una  lettera  a  lo  mio  amoro. 
Tntta  di  sangue  la  voglio  stampare ; 

Per  sigiUo  ce  metto  lo  mio  core ; 
E  finita  de  scrive*  e  sigillare, 

O  Palomba,  porticella  a  lo  mio  amore ; 
£  se  lo  trovi  in  letto  a  i  i[>osare, 

O  Palomba,  riposati  tu  aucoia. 

Sometimes  •  the  directions  given  to  the  biiU-messenger  are 
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more  minute :  ^  If  yon  find  my  love  at  table,  greet  him  from 
from  me ;  if  you  find  him  at  yariance  vith  his  parents,  take 
his  part ;  if  yon  find  him  asleep,  fold  yonr  wings  and  rest  too ; 
if  you  find  him  taking  his  pastime,  say  nothing  and  look  on.' 
Of  one  such  ^swallow-song'  Imbriani  gives  no  less  than 
twenty-four  variations,  gathered  from  different  parts  of  Italy. 
At  another  time  the  lover  complains  that  he  has  'written 
twice,  nay,  thrice,  and  had  no  answer.'  '  Perhaps,'  he  says, 
'you  find  writing  difficult.  The  letter  I  now  send  you  has 
been  written  weeping  on  my  knees.  If  your  heart  is  not  of 
stone,  when  you  read  it  you  will  weep  too.'  The  suitor's 
missive  is  sealed  with  his  heart's  blood :  '  E  se  la  legge  e 
scritta  con  amore,  Sigillata  col  sangue  del  mio  core.' 

Everywhere  in  Tuscany  rispetti  and  serenate  are  distinguished 
by  good  feeling  and  native  delicacy.  There  is  no  slander,  no 
reviling,  no  memory  even  of  past  ill-deeds  or  sufferings,  no 
approach  to  coarseness  or  indelicacy.  The  lover  who  serenades 
his  mistress  and  bids  her  raise  from  the  pillow  the  *  blond  and 
delicate  head '  and  come  to  the  window  to  listen  to  his  song» 
deprecates  the  faintest  violation  of  decorum — 

Dice  cLi  tn  ti  r.fTacci  alia  fiuestra, 
Ma  non  ti  dice  die  tu  vadifuora, 
Perche  la  notte  e  cosa  disonesta. 

The  prying  eye  of  morning  scares  him  away.  Bells  are  ring- 
ing, windows  opening;  he  craves  permission  to  take  his  leave— * 

La  vedo  V  alba  cbe  vnol  apparire, 
Cbiedo  licenza  e  nou  vo'  piii  cantare. 

Che  le  finestre  si  vedono  aprii-e, 
E  le  campane  si  senton*  sonare ; 

E  si  senti  sonare  in  cielo  ed  in  ten-a, 
Addio,  bel  gelsomi,  ragazza  bella. 

He  leaves  to  the  Venetian  such  'brutto  parlar'  as  *Butiti 
alia  finestra/  or  '  2'irati  in  qua,  Tonin,  che  per  te  muoro,'  or 
even  such  Horatian  requests  as 

O  Bosina,  Bosinetta, 

Aocendi  i  lumi  e  vienmi  a  aprir. 
Tira  vento  e  fresco  tira 

Mi  sento  gi&  morir. 

The  neatness  of  the  atomello,  or  flower-song ;  the  aptness  of 
the  scherzo,  or  jest ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  {indorinello), 
are  very  dear  to  him.  He  is  mountain-bred  in  the  clear  air 
of  the  hills,  and  the  mountaineer  has  clouted  shoes  and  a  fine 
brain — *  il  montanino  ha  le  scarpe  grosse  e  il  cervello  fino.' 
When  he  begins  to  sing,  he  is  ready  for  all  comers.  He  knows 
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stomelli  enough  to  load  six  ships ;  he  can  sell  them  to  pretty 
girls  five  for  the  farthing,  like  pins.  And  his  challenge — he 
is  fond  of  beginning  with  an  '  and/  as  though  continuing  the 
song  where  he  had  last  left  off — his  challenge,  'E  io  degli 
stomelli  ne  so  tanti,  Ce  n'  ho  da  cariear*  sei  bastimenti,  Chi 
ne  YuSl  profittar  se  faccia  avanti/  and  the  swift  counter-boast, 
*  E  io  degli  stornelli  ne  so  mille ;  Yeniteli  a  comprar,  ragazze 
belle,  Ne  do  cinque  al  quattrin  come  le  spille/  are  scarcely 
uttered  when  the  contest  begins.  The  songs  are  bandied  to 
and  fro  {stornelli  ritornelli)  till  the  memory  or  the  invention 
of  one  or  other  fails,  and  the  victor  chaffs  the  vanquished  {Io 
destorna)  in  high  good  humour,  and  with  none  of  the  fierceness 
displayed  at  times  in  the  Sicilian  sfide.  Of  the  pretty  '  flower* 
songs,'  which  are  the  favourite  weapons  in  these  encounters, 
we  could  hardly  give  a  better  specimen  than  one  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  commonest  of  all.  (The  initial  half -line  gives  the 
name  of  a  plant  or  flower,  and  the  second  verse  of  the  follow- 
ing  distich  must  rhyme  with  it.) 

Fior  d'  erbetta : 
Dove  passate  voi,  donna  ben  fatta, 
.  Qaesta  si  chiama  terra  benedetta. 

'Where  you  tread,  lovely  lady,  'tis  holy  ground.'  Now  and 
then  a  little  couplet  is  caught  up  and  '  run  in/  so  to  speak, 
between  the  lines,  e.g. — 

Florin  di  sale : 
Me  divide  V  anima  dal  core 
[0  Biondina  ctttne  va  f 

Oggi  va  hen  ma  domani  ehi  Io  sa  /] 
Me  divide  V  anima  dal  core 
Quando  te  vedo  con  altre  parlare 
[0  Biondina,  &c.] 

The  gentle,  genial  nature  of  the  Tuscan  is  visible  in  all  he 
sings  or  says :  in  the  prettily  confident  appeal — so  different 
from  our  English  ballad-line  '  'tis  poverty  pearts  good  com- 
pany ' — '  E  tu  non  mi  lasciar  per  poverezza,  Che  poverta  non 
guasta  gentilezza ; '  in  the  graceful  salute — '  Con  questi 
occhietti  neri  me  guardate,  Sappiatemelo  dir  cosa  Tolete, 
Yolete  '1  cor  e  non  melo  domandate :  Non  velo  posso  dar, 
perche  Tavete  ; '  in  the  gently  moralizing  quatrain,  '  La  Bosa 
e  un  bel  fior,  Ma  non  ritoma  piu ;  Nasce,  fiorisce*  e  muore» 
Gome  la  gioventu ; '  in  the  graver  yvoofirf,  *  Tre  cose  non  si 
ponno  abandonare,  La  patria,  Tamicizia,  e  il  primo  amore.' 

The  absence  of  her  mate  in  the  unhealthy  Maremma  is  a 
frequent  source  of  disquietude  to  the  Tuscan  girl's  loving 
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heart — 'io  6o  'n  montagna  e  ta  in  Maremma  giiL*  I>jt 
Vfhen  he  returns  all  is  wild  joy — 

L*  k  ritorDflto,  il  fior  cle  primavera 
L'  6  ntoruato,  la  venlara  al  pmto 
L*  h  ritornato,  chi  prima  non  c'  era 
L'  h  ritornato,  il  nuo  iuamorato. 

The  coquette  is  admonished — '  amarne  tanti  non  e  bcori 
costome : '  the  Church  is  glanced  at  with  a  barbed  sarcasm - 
*  Fior  di  verbena:  La  penitenza  a  predicalla  e  bnona  Con  vie  > 
in  testa  e  colla  pancia  piena.' 

In  the  adjoining  Umbria  the  general  tone  is  somcTrbiit 
lower.  The  '  Padre  Confessore '  at  first  lectnres  the  saney 
light  of  love,  then  changes  his  note — '  £  lui  mi  disse,  ""fija  dis- 
graziata,  Lassa  1'  amor  che  sarai  dannata  :  "  E  poi  mi  disse, 
**  va  in  nome  del  Dio,  Va  a  far  Y  amor,  che  Jo  faccio  anch'  io : " 
E  poi  mi  disse,  "  va  in  nome  dei  santi,  Va  a  far  V  amor,  cbe  Io 
fanno  tutti  quanti." ' 

The  Tuscan  moralizes  soberly  on  the  mutability  of  lore 
affairs — 

L*  amor  comenza  con  soni  e  con  canti, 
E  po*  finisce  con  lagrime  e  con  pianti ; 
L*  amor  comenza  con  canti  e  con  soni, 
£  po*  finisce  con  In^ime  al  core. 

» 

The  Umbrian  girl  says  hardily —    ^ 

Voglio  pigliar  mnrito,  Posqna  Bosa ; 
Ko  mo  DO  euro  se  u*  c'  i  niente  in  cnsa, 
Quando  c'  ^  il  maiito  c*  h  rgni  cosa. 

The  men  expand  the  text,  '  Frailty  thy  name  is  woman/  into 
Buch  triplets  as  these — 

Qiiello  cbi  sciispe  donna  scrisse  danno  ; 
La  donna  h  la  rovina  dello  monno, 
Ma  clii  donna  non  ha,  la  va  cercanno. 

And  the  women  reply — 

Tutti  li  omi  sun  buon  a  nient' 
Air  us t  aria  i  stan  aligrament',  &c. 

In  the  North  sentiments  and  words  are  ruder  still.  Stomelli 
like  this — 

Fior  de  gerbita : 
La  cai  no  de  la  donna  h  bona  doftta 
Ma  sx^ecialmeute  qui  la  giuvenita ; 

or  rcherzi  like— 
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Clii  ba  la  moja  bela  sempre  dice, 
Yien,  vien  a  ilormir,  cli'  h  mezziinotie  : 
E  clii  r  ha  bmtta,  del  contrario  dice, 
Bada,  Bada  a  fila',  ch*  anco  n'  h  notte. 

would  not  be  permitted  in  polished  Tuscany.  Occasionally, 
however,  these  rough  verses  preserve  some  precious  bits  of 
local  colour.  There  are  some  from  which  we  learn  how  the 
sanctity  of  Eome,  the  pride  of  Milan,  the  wealth  of  Genoa, 
the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Venice,  had  become  proverbial 
throughout  Lombardy — 

Bela  di  santitd.  ti  sei  Romana; 
E  di  bellezza  ti  Bci  Veneziana ; 
E  di  la  pumpa  ti  sei  Milanese ; 
E  di  ricchezza  ti  sei  Genorese. 

In  the  songs  of  Venice  there  is  greater  verve  as  well  as  greater 
license.  *Vilote*  and  'Folette*  must  be  sung,  as  Boccaccio's 
Dioneo  would  have  said,  to  the  clash  of  cymbals.  The  song 
of  which  he  gives  the  first  two  lines,  '  L'  onda  del  mare  mi  fa 
^ran  male,*  is  just  such  a  retort  as  the  deep-water  sailors, 
^  the  Castellani,'  would  hurl  at  their  rivals,  the  *  Nicolotti*  of 
the  lagunes.  Woman  is  somewhat  less  prized.  One  deserted 
fair  one  cries — 

0  Dio  del  ciel,  clie  pena  h  la  mia ; 
Amare,  amare,  e  non  csser  aniata; 
Amare,  amare,  e  poi  con  tirannia 
D'  ana  falsa  znoneda  esser  pagata. 

Another  will  lea*  novice  of  the  grave,  robed  all  in  white,'  a 
crucifix  in  her  hand — 

Me  vogio  far  novizza  in  Campo  Santo 
C*  uua  croseta  in  man,  vestita  di  bianco. 

A  third  vents  her  ire  in  the  bitter  line — 

Soto  r  onde  del  mar  cb'  ei  so  fondasse. 

Oayer  is  the  tone  in  which  the  sailor  complains  of  the  thief 
who  has  stolen  his  heart,  and  locked  it  in  a  box — 

Yardela  U,  vardela  liV,  la  ladra ; 
La  m'  ba  rubato  '1  cuor,  le  vuol  cbe  tasa, 
La  me  r  ba  mess'  *nt'  una  cassettina ; 
Yardela  la,  la  ladra,  la  sassima. 

And  confident  is  the  maiden's  boast  that  though  poor  she  is  of 
good  repute — 

Se  povereta,  so'  di  bel  onor  : 
Poveri  tutti  faremo  1'  amor. 
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In  Sicily,  too,  we  find  at  times  an  unexpectedly  ingenious  com- 
pliment. Did  Ariosto  borrow  from  the  peasants  or  they  from 
him  the  idea  of  the  well-known  lines  in  which  the  (heater, 
after  fashioning  some  peerless  youth  or  maid,  is  said  to  'break 
the  die/    In  either  case  we  may  any  day  hear  them  srog, 

*  L*  Etemu  Patri — un  gran  mudella  api>08ta  s*  appi  a  fare, 
Fici  a  tia  sola  e  doppo  V  rumpia/  Again,  their  own  island  is 
a  '  diamond  dropped  from  the  Padre  Etemo*8  crown/  as  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Other  very  genuine  volksUeder  scarcely  come  under  any  of 
the  previous  headings.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  '  Songs  of 
the  Seasons,'  like  those  sung  around  the  '  May  altars '  q( 
Tuscany  (last  survivals  of  the  old  Floralia),  or  the  'egg 
songs'  of  certain  parishes  in  Lombardy,  which  the  yoosg 
men  sing  at  the  farmhouse  doors,  praising  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  his  crops  and  his  cattle,  and  especially  his  hens, 

*  black,  red,  and  gray,'  and  receiving  in  reward  little  presents 
of  eggs  and  fruit — carols  very  similar  in  fact  to  the  '  wassail 
songs'  of  the  English  farm  labourer.  Of  the  special  lieder  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  the  most  characteristic  are  the  '  voceri* 
or  '  keens '  of  Corsica,  sung  '  alia  scirata '  when  the  death  has 
ensued  from  natural  causes ;  '  alia  gridata '  when  the  dead 
man  has  been  murdered,  and  the  vendetta  is  supposed  to 
demand  a  victim.  One  specimen  of  these  last  deserves 
quotation  if  only  for  the  exceptional  gentleness  of  the  senti- 
ment. It  is  an  old  woman  who  thus  addresses  her  sister 
'  keener s,'  pointing  the  while  to  the  crucifix  above  the  bier— 

Or  guardatela  sta  bara 
Mirate  Borelle  care : 
Ci  Bta  sopra  Jesu  Christa, 
Clii  0*  insegna  a  parduaare. 

Something  too  might  be  said  of  the  rhyming  riddles,  often 
very  ingenious  and  especially  popular  in  Tuscany  and  Yenetia. 
Here  are  one  or  two  examples  taken  at  hazard,  'Field  of 
white,  and  crop  of  black,  five  that  guide,  and  two  that  watch/ 
t.e.,  '  the  writing  lesson.'  '  Two  that  shine  and  two  tbat 
pierce,  four  props,  a  little  tail,'  i.e.,  'the  ox;'  or  this  of  'the 
snow,'  taken,  patois  and  all,  from  the  book  of  Venetian  canil 

Alta  donna  di  palassio, 
Caseo  in  tiera  e  nu  me  masso ; 
Biela  i  son ;  brouta  i  me  facio : 
Douti  i  ragassi  se  cava'  ^x^asso  ; 

or  '  the  coffin ' — 
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Chi  la  fa,  la  fa  per  vendi* ; 
Chi  la  eompra,  non  V  adopra ; 
Chi  r  adopra,  non  la'vede. 

• 

But  these,  perhaps,  the  severer  critic  would  cast  aside  to  keep 
company  with  the  '  ninne-nanne/  or  nursery  songs,  of  which 
we  will  not  seek  out  any  illustrations. 

Distinct  again  from  the  romantic  ballad,  as  from  the  canzoni 
of  loTe  or  spite,  are  the  historical  and  political  songs  of  which 
Italy  in  olden  times  had  her  fair  share  and  to  which  our  own 
days  have  contributed  additions  not  a  few.  No  adequate 
collection  of  these  has  yet  been  made,  partly  on  the  somewhat 
hypercritical  pretence  that  though  sung  by  the  people  they 
were  not  made  by  them — an  argument  which,  if  pushed  fairly 
home,  would  reduce  the  volkslieder  of  any  country  to  a  very 
poor  and  unpoetical  residuum.  The  crusader's  song,  with  its 
refrain  of  '  Ultreja,'  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  Italian 
speech  was  still  little  better  than  a  barbarized  Latin.  But 
in  the  days  of  Dante  and  still  more  of  Boccaccio,  the  fortunes 
of  great  houses,  the  feuds  of  rival  republics,  the  glories  or  the 
dishonours  of  the  Italians  as  a  nation,  had  been  made  the 
themes  of  many  a  popular  lay.  Boccaccio  himself  tells  us 
how  the  '  Pot  of  Basil '  was  the  subject  of  a  Neapolitan  song, 
of  which  Fanfani,  in  his  edition  of  the  Decameron  gives  us 
one  complete  version, 

Qaale  fa  lo  malo  Cristiano 

Chi  me  faro  la  resta 
Del  basilico  mio  selemontano,  &c. 

^  Buondelmonti's  Bride,'  the  '  Dama  del  Yergiu,'  the  *  Lega 
Lombarda,'  the  wars  of  Florence  against  Pisa  and  Arezzo^ 
the  French  invasion  under  Charles  YIII.,  the  siege  of  Padua, 
and  many  another  historical  event  were  celebrated  in  verses 
of  which  several  still  remain.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  before  republican  liberties  had  been  extinguished 
and  the  invention  of  the  singer  designedly  drawn  aside  to- 
light  ' carnavalleschi  canti,'  'barcarolles,'  and  'canzoni 
d'amore ,'  these  nobler  songs  filled  a  larger  space  than  would 
now  be  readily  believed.  'I  nostri  cavalcarono '  is  the  opening 
tone  of  a  still  extant  ballad  recording  a  raid  of  the  Florentines 
upon  the  district  of  Arezzo.  '  Ben  andonno  i  fanti  di'Firenze 
per  Pisa '  is  another  fragment  preserved  by  Dante.  Villani 
gives  us  the  song  composed  in  honour  of  the  ladies  of  Messina 
who  toiled  at  the  fortifications  in  the  face  of  the  besieging 
army  of  Charles  of  Anjou — 
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Dell  I  come  gli  e  gran  pietate 

Delle  donne  di  Messina ; 
Vegi^endole  scapigliate 

Tortar  pietra  e  calcina. 
Iddio  li  dia  briga  e  travaglia 
A  clii  Messina  vaol  gnastar. 

Tlio  old  FerravGse  chronicle  (a.d.  1500)  tells  us  apropos  of  the 
^ssassinatiou  of  Gregor  Zampante,  the  unworthy  favourite  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  that  it  was  the  theme  of  '  tanti  sonetti, 
•canzoni,  hischizij,  et  altre  cose  iu  rima  che  fu  una  maravig!ia.' 
The  refrain  of  the  particular  *  cosa  in  rima  *  which  the 
•chronicler  thought  worthy  of  preservation  hardly  encourages 
us  to  quote  any  more — 

Facciam  festa  in  ogni  lato 
Cbe  *1  Zampante  o  sbndellato. 

His  murder,  in  fact,  somewhat  resembled  the  killing  of 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  Singularl3%  too,  the  chief  of  the 
assassins  (or  must  we  say  avengers)  was  a  Jew.  The  per- 
petrators were  everywhere  received  with  acclamations,  and 
passed  from  house  to  house  out  of  the  duchy.  The  duke, 
on  reflection,  decided  to  take  no  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  defeat  of  Piero  Strozzi  at  Lusignano  was  alternately 
mourned  and  rejoiced  over  in  verses  which  are  still  preserved. 
We  have  the  opening  of  the  salutation  addressed  by  the 
Sienese  to  Charles  Vlll. 

Evviva  il  Ee  chi  ptr  sirn  gran  bonta 
ManteiTa  Siena  iu  vera  liLerti\. 

The  siege  of  Padua  (1405),  elicits  from  the  national  poet  a 
fervent  prayer  for  Italian  unity  : 

Spogliasi  ciascnn  d*  ira  e  rancore ; 
£  sia  un  solo  ovile  et  un  pastorc. 

*  On,  on,  on,  Venzon'  Venzone,'  is  the  burden  of  the  spirited 
local  ballad  which  describes  how  forty  men  of  Venzone  (after 
the  Treaty  of  Cambrai)  held  the  pass  of  La  Chinsa  for  the 
Venetians  against  8000  Germans  under  Henry  of  Brunswick^ 
'*  soldati  di  quel  duca  di  Pi'unsvich,  il  bon  Barone' — 

Sola  fede,  hon  sperauza 

Di  soGcoiso  bavea  la  terra ; 

Dentro  un  fante  n^  una  lanza 

N^  parato  alcun  di  guerra: 

Sol  la  fede  e  vogtie  bone  : 

Su,  Su,  Sa,  Venzon'  Venzone,  &c. 
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The  complaint  of  the  Tascau  conscript  in  the  hard  old 
times — '  Ahi !  che  partenza  amara,  Eosa  mia  cara,  Mi  convien^ 
far ;  Yado  alia  guerra  e  spero  di  tornar/  was  exchanged  in 
1848  for  the  song  of  the  Volunteer — 

Non  6  fraterna  guerra 
La  guerra  che  facoio; 
Dcir  Italiana  teiTa 
L'estraneo  caccero. 

Years  after  No  vara  there  might  be  heard  in  Piedmont  the 
doleful 

Nel  giomo  venti-tre 

Abbiam  perduto  V  onor  ed  U  B^, 

Ma  piuttosto  che  servlr, 

Si,  si,  morir,  morir,  morir. 

And  later  still  the  people  sang,  *  Garibaldi  in  Caprera  Aspetta 
la  ptimavera/  or  *  Galibardi  ha  dettu  a  me,  Andremo  a  Boma 
senza  il  Be.' 

The  old  historic  feuds  still  linger  in  some  of  the  quaint 
ditties.  Yisconti  tells  us  how  his  nurse  used  to  sing  him 
to  sleep  with  the  praises  of  Lucca  and  its  allies,  and  tho 
disgrace  of  Pisa.  The  allusions  are  to  the  arms  of  the 
different  cities. 

Viva  di  Lucca  il  nobil  Pauthera, 

£  viva  di  Fironze  il  gran  Leone, 
Viva  la  Lupa  ch'  k  V  arme  di  Siena, 

£  Tiva  di  Livomo  il  Gronfalone ; 
Viva  di  Pisa  la  Groce  di  legno 
Che  quella  d*oro  o*  hanno  i  Lucchesi  in  pegno. 

In  the  quatrains  of  Lombardy  and  Umbria  is  frequent 
mention  of  the  greatness  of  Venice,  her  marriage  with  Verona, 
her  victory  over  Pepin  and  the  origin  of  the  Bialto. 

Besides  these  historical  lays,  among  which  we  may  also 
-number  the  not  very  worthy  but  very  popular  ballads  of  Pape 
Mastiilli  and  other  famous  brigands,  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  might  be  made  of  the  '  Laudes/  or  religious  songs  ; 
from  the  wild  strains  of  the  followers  of  the  followers  of 
Savonarola,  glorying  to  be  accounted  madmen  (pazzi)  by  the 
world,  to  the  more  orthodox,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
commonplace,  effusions  of  monkish  versifiers  throughout 
seven  centmdes.  But  these  would  demand  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves. Our  present  purpose  has  been  simply  to  string  to- 
gether a  chaplet  of  Italian  wild  flowers  in  the  belief  that  some 
at  least  possess  sufficient  fragrance  to  tempt  the  curious  reader 
to  a  more  extensive  search  in  the  valleys  and  the  champaign 
lands  of  rural  Italy.  i«  kempe* 
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A  Guide  to  Modern  Engliah  History.    Part  II,     1830-1885. 
By  W.  CoRT.    C.  Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

No  period  in  Eoglisb  history,  between  the  time  of  Pitt  and  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  is  so  rich  in  fniitful  legishttore  and  so  remarkable  for  tiie 
high-strong  earnestness  of  its  leading  statesmen  as  that  which  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Cory*8  second  volume.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  a  description 
of  this  period  in  which  epigrammatic  pungency  of  style  is  better  kept  in 
check  by  judicial  freedom  from  partizanship.  Mr.  Cory  rightly  describes 
Lis  book  as  a  guide  to  the  history  rather  than  in  itself  a  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  not  a  book  which  we  should  take  up  for  a  detailed  narrative  of 
events,  but  rather  one  which  will  help  us  to  discern  the  strength  and  drift 
of  political  and  social  currents,  the  character  of  men,  and  tiie  origin  of 
measures.  The  first  reformers  aimed  very  high,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
confident  enthusiasm  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  which,  at  the 
present  day,  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand.  Cultured  intellect  and 
passion  for  reform  appeared  for  once  to  have  embraced  each  other  under 
the  first  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey.  Macaulay  dashed  at  Peel  and  Croker 
*  with  the  fervour  of  a  knight-errant  who  assails  necromancers.'  Jeffrey 
put  the  *  Edinburgh  *  on  one  side  to  take  departmental  work  in  London. 
Orote  left  his  study,  and  Poulett  Thomson  his  account  books ;  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause.  Toryism  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this. 
Its  trusted  leaders  were  either  men  who  had  outlived  their  first  enthusiasm, 
or  mere  tacticians  clever  rather  than  high-principled.  In  the  long  period 
of  Eldonian  ascendancy  its  spirit  had  dried  up  and  withered.  Its  nim 
was  rather  the  defence  of  profitable  abuses  and  of  class  privileges,  not 
as  it  had  been  once  and  was  to  be  again,  the*ohampionship  right  or  wrong 
of  an  ideal  which  at  the  least  was  plausible  and  dignified.  Its  two  foremost 
captains  were  indeed  men  of  a  higher  type.  Mr.  Cory*s  sympathy  with  the 
elder  Whigs  does  not  prevent  him  doing  ample  justice  to  the  plain  good  sense 
and  honesty  of  Wellington,  and  the  austere  and  Roman  dignity  of  Peel- 
It  is  for  the  meaner  champions  on  either  side — the  vain,  restiess  Brou^^iam, 
the  sharp  practitioner  Lyndhurst — ^that  he  finds  it  hard  to  dissemble 
his  distaste.  Many  of  his  chapters  are  admirable  for  clearness  of  thought 
find  terse  expression.  There  is  a  description  of  Ireland  under  the  ^at 
Reformed  Parliament  (when  the  Liberals  found  themselves,  just  as  now, 
constrained  against  their  will  to  take  strong  coercive  measures)  and  of  the 
causes  which  have  made  the  sister  country  for  the  last  three  hnndred 
years  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  instead  of  a  partner  advancing  with 
her  pari  paa9u  along  the  path  of  law  and  order,  which  may  well  be  com- 
mended to  those  who  think  it  necessaiy  to  seek  an  explanation  of  these 
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tilings  in  the  mysteries  of  ethnology,  or  in  deeds  of  wrong  done  before 
the  commencement  of  legal  memory.  And  there  is  a  life-like  pictore  of 
Jjord  Palmerston  as  an  English  country  gentleman,  who  took  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  pleasure  in  making  his  country  the  winner  in  a  treafy, 
-which  he  did  in  training  a  colt  to  win  the  stakes  or  the  gold  cup.  Even 
where  we  may  most  differ  from  Mr.  Cory,  we  cannot  but  admire  his  logical 
reasoning  and  incisive  style.  His  volume  is  one  of  those  rarer  books 
-which  make  readers  think,  and  do  not  simply  post  them  up  in  facts. 

-•1  Short  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  By  Charles 
George  Walpole,  M.A.,  Author  of  'A  Bubric  of  the 
Common  Law.'    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Of  recent  years  Ireland  has  monopolized  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
2ind  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  there  should  be  a  demand  for  works  bear- 
ing upon  her  history.      Several  historical  primers  have  recently  been 
compiled  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  now  Mr.  Walpole  comes 
forward  with  what  may  be  styled  an  historical  essay  upon  the  sister 
country.    He  deals  with  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
xmion  with  Great  Britain.    So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  his 
work,  he  writes  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  though  occasionally  he  may  betray 
the  warmth  of  an  advocate.     There  are  some  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  however,  with  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  deal 
without  giving  some  personal  colour  to  his  narrative.    But  Mr.  Walpole 
strikes  us  as  being  a  very  fair  and  conscientious  writer,  who,  as  far  as 
possible,  would  hold  the  scales  evenly  between  contending  factions  and 
parties.    He  is  also  candid  enough  not  to  take  credit  for  original  research. 
*  The  principal  materials,*  he  observes,  ^  of  which  use  has  been  made,  are 
the  very  numerous  historical  works  bearing  on  the  subject,  written  frY)m 
very  diverse  points  of  view ;  the  published  State  papers ;  the  published 
oorrespondence  of  eminent  statesmen ;  and  the  statutes  of  the  realm.' 
This  is  modest,  but  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  the  author  to  say 
that  his  undertaking  has  been  a  tolerably  laborious  one,  and  that  his  work 
has  cost  him  much  diligent  research.    Besides  oonstructmg  an  interesting 
nanrative,  he  supplies  a  chronological  table  of  great  value,  a  list  of  autho« 
rities  drawn  upon,  and  a  series  of  maps.    The  history  is  divided  into  six 
books,  dealing  respectively  with  Independent  Ireland,  the  Anglo-Norman 
Settlement,  and  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Conquests.    In  his 
account  of  the  Plantation  of  Leinster,  Mr.  Walpole  describes  the  rise  of 
many  families  in  IreUnd  out  of  English  adventurers,  and  shows  how 
they  came  to  possess  the  soil.    *  They  were  essentially  strangers  in  the 
land,  who  felt  that  they  had  gone  in  for  a  good  speculation,  and  who 
would  have  to  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  their  position.    At  the  same 
time  they  knew  that  they  must  have  England  at  their  back,  and  so  they 
studiously  cultivated  the  English  Government,  and  supplanted  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  families  in  the  favour  and  goodwill  of  the  deputies.    They 
were  the  embryo  of  the  '*  Protestant   ascendancy  '*  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.'  The  author  pays  a  well-deserved  tribate  to  the  great  patriot 
Orattan, '  whose  unflagging  courage,  high  endowments,  and  incorruptible 
honesty  have  so  materially  contributed  to  his  country's  emancipatioD. 
A  proposal  was  made  that  the  nation  should  grant  him  the  sum  of 
^100,030.  Ho  refused  to  receive  it,  but  subsequently  was  persuaded  to 
accept  half  the  amount.  He  was  the  first  of  the  patriots  who  received 
his  retainer  from  the  people  and  not  from  the  Crown ;  and  be  was  one  of 
the  few  who  never  betrayed  his  client.*  Though  there  may  not  be  much 
in  this  work  that  is  new,  we  confess  that  we  have  found  it  very  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  a  useful  work  of  reference  either  for  the  closet  or  public 
Hbraries. 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  its  Literature.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Hebrew  Chronology.  By  Samuei,  Sharpe, 
Author  of  'The  History  of  Egypt.'  Fourth  Edition. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

A  new  edition  of  such  a  well-known  book  as  Mr.  Sharpens  '  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Nation '  would  not  call  for  notice  from  us  were  it  merely 
a  new  edition ;  but  it  is  substantially  a  new  book  as  compared  with 
the  fii-st  edition  publi-^hed  by  Mr.  Russell  Smith  in  1869 — a  crown  octavo 
volume  of  only  some  282  pages.  This  fourth  edition  has  swelled  out  into 
very  portly  proportions,  and  comes  before  us  as  a  library  octavo  of  456 
closely  printed  pages.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  been  careful  to  make  good  use  of 
all  later  researches ;  he  has  compared  and  verified  wherever  that  was 
called  for  or  pos:>ible  ;  and  he  has  added  very  important  appendices  and 
tables.  In  such  a  histoiy  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  nation  and  the 
literature  cannot  be  viewed  apart^  and  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Sliarpe 
is  at  once  critical  and  reconstructive.  He  traces  with  great  care  the 
advance  of  the  Jewish  religion  through  varying  phases  from  a  narrow, 
priestly  ceremonialism,  tiU  at  length  Greek  philosophy  and  scepticism 
came  forward  to  play  their  part,  and  the  fatal  struggle  between  Pharisaic 
bigotry  and  Sadducean  doubts  began.  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Sharpens 
book  hes  in  its  moderation,  and  in  its  determination  to  disciiminAte  be- 
tween conflicting  elements.  He  distinguishes  very  clearly,  for  instance, 
between  what  is  historical  and  what  is  legendary  in  the  account  of  Sam- 
son, and  is  careful  to  lay  down  strict  rules  of  procedure  to  which  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  faithfully  adheres.  '  It  is  in  the  Pentat^kuch,*  he  says, 
*  that  we  meet  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  giving  a  date  to  each  part, 
because  it  has  been  woven  into  one  continuous  narrative,  and  has  been 
put  before  us  as  if  wholly  written  before  the  Israehtes  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan.  But  as  the  Leviticol  law  was  unknown  to  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon,  we  look  to  the  events  of  the  following  reigns  for  the  occasions 
which  may  have  caused  each  part  to  be  written  ;  and  tliere  are  certain 
deep  lines  drawn  across  the  history  of  the  nation  which  may  be  traced 
in  these  books,  and  which  enable  us  to  say  of  many  parts  with  some 
certainty  to  what  penod  they  belong.'    The  result  Mr.  Sharpe  attains  is 
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in  general  favourable  to  the  veracity  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  he  is 
folly  alive  to  the  drawbacks  which  may  arise  from  the  too  persistent 
appUcation  of  hard  and  fast  tests,  such  as  many  recent  critics  have  over- 
done : — for  example,  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of  a  book  on 
the  ground  of  style  alone,  or  on  the  appearance,  of  certain  words  not  in 
conmaon  nse  till  a  later  period :  *  In  determining  the  age  of  a  book,' 
says  Mr.  Sharpe,  '  the  style  alone  mnst  not  be  rehed  on,  because  in  pass- 
ing from  copier  to  copier  the  old  form  of  words  may  easily  have  been 
made  more  modem.  Indeed,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  such 
liberty  has  never  been  used  by  the  copier  that  we  can  understand  how 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  language  between  the  oldest  and  the 
latest  books.  It  is  by  the  help  of  the  niunerous  copies,  and  of  the 
numerous  printed  copies  in  particular,  that  modem  languages  are  kept 
from  changing  more  than  they  do ;  but  the  change  in  the  English 
language  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  printing  has  been  in  use 
is  greater  than  that  which  now  appears  between  the  language  of  the 
oldest  Hebrew  book  and  that  of  the  newest.* 

Mr.  Sharpens  work  may  be  confidently  reconmiended  to  students  as  a 
lielpful  handbook  and  compendium.  If  there  is  some  want  of  fulness  in 
the  early  part  in  dealing  with  the  patriarchs,  that  is  amply  made  up  for 
by  the  conclusiveness  and  exhaustive  character  of  the  portion  treating  of 
the  later  developments,  particularly  of  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  History, 
Principles,  and  Results.  By  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    Vol-  II.    A.D.  1547-1662.    Rivingtons. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  1660.  By  Wm.  Nassau 
MoLEswoRTH.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Blant^s  History  was  pubHshod  in  1869,  and  hsa 
attained  a  considerable  popularity,  which  is  well  deserved  by  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  which  has  been  bestowed  in  collecting  materials  for  it, 
and  by  tlie  moderation  and  fairness  with  which,  as  a  whole,  he  contends 
for  his  interpretations.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a  decided  partizan,  and  almost 
incapable  of  a  severe  historical  judgment.  He  is  an  advanced  High 
Churchman,  claiming  for  his  church  liigh  prerogatives,  and  interpreting 
everything  that  is  done  in  it,  or  to  it  by  his  lofty  theory.  This  uncon- 
sciously colours  and  even  warps  his  judgment.  In  illustration  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  his  entire  history  of  Laud*s  administration  and 
estimate  of  Laud's  character,  there  does  not  occur  a  single  word  of  serious 
disapprobation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  minimizes  the  atrocious  principles 
and  evil  effects  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662.  Thus,  after  justifying 
the  Act  generally,  he  speaks  of  the  ejected  thus :  *  One  consequence  of 
this  national  recurrence  to  the  catholic  principles  of  the  Anglican  Befor- 
mation  was  the  formal  secession  of  many  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
ministers,  who  had  occupied  the  parsonage  houses  and  ministered  in  the 
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cburcbes  of  the  Church  of  England.*  And  he  tells  us  that '  those  ministers 
who  declined  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  to  ''  conform  "  to  the  church 
system,  and  who  were  hence  called  "Nonconformists,"  amounted  in 
number  to  about  eight  hundred.*  It  always  takes  larger  space  to  refate 
erroneous  statements  than  to  make  them,  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  attempt 
any  refutation  of  such  judgments.  Mr.  Blunt,  indeed,  errs  generally  not 
so  much  in  broad  misstatements  as  in  the  false  colouring  and  sinister  bias 
which  he  gives  to  his  statements.  Almost  every  page  presents  instances 
of  this  gradual  curv^e  from  the  straight  line  of  historical  judgment.  His 
theory  is,  that  while  the  Church  of  the  Beformation  needed  refoim- 
ing,  the  reformation  effected  was  far  too  radical  and  violent.  He  would 
accept  such  reformation  as  Laud  attempted,  or  as  Erasmus  would  have 
counselled,  viz.,  a  reform  in  discipline,  administration,  and  worship* 
Anything  touching  its  constitution  or  its  independence  of  control  by  the 
State,  whose  endowments  and  executive  power  it  accepts,  is  to  him  pro- 
fanation. Hence  his  history  is  a  continuous  protest  against  what  in  this 
direction  it  cannot  explain  away.  More  than  this  we  cannot  now  say, 
detail  would  lead  us  too  far,  Mr.  Blunt  distinctly  accentuates  in  thiSt 
the  difference  between  the  two  sections  of  Anglicans.  His  history  is 
valuable  for  the  material  which  it  has  bo  industriously  brought  together, 
and  to  those  who  have  knowledge  and  independence  enough  to  make  use 
of  it.  As  a  series  of  historical  judgments,  much  more  as  a  philosophy  of 
history,  such  as  the  ordinary  judicial  historian  could  accept,  it  is  worthless. 
Mr.  Molesworth's  volume  is  written  in  a  very  different  spirit*  He  does 
not  deem  it  sacrilege  to  censure  the  policy  of  the  Church  and  its  rulers 
where  such  was  inimical  to  spiritual  religion  and  to  social  and  poUtical 
freedom.  He  speaks  of  *  the  tyranny  of  Laud  and  of  the  Star  Chamber 
as  rendering  the  Church  odious  to  the  nation.'  His  judgments  are  tiiose 
of  a  man  who  loves  righteousness  and  freedom  wherever  he  finds  them. 
He  writes  as  a  historian,  not  as  an  ecclesiastic.  Thus  '  The  Parliament  of 
the  Bestoration,  chosen  daring  the  frenzy  of  the  Bestoration,  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  Cavaliers,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  fierce  and  furious 
hostility  to  the  Presbyterians.'  *  The  twelve  Presbyterians  of  the  Savoy 
Conference  were  fully  their  (tlie  EpiscopaUans)  equals  in  learning  and 
ability,  and  as  speakers  and  preachers  were  yery  much  theur  superiors.' 
\Vhile,  however,  far  superior  to  Mr.  Bhmt's  book  in  the  true  historical 
spirit,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Molesworth's  book  is  inferior  inti- 
mate and  minute  knowledge.  Some  of  its  omissions  are  dif&cult  to  account 
for. 

The  Gypsies,  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  Author  of  *  The  English 
Gypsies  and  their  Language/  'Hans  Breitmann/  &c. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Leland  still  pursues  his  researches  amongst  the  Bomany,  and  finds 
his  reward  in  additions  to  philological  lore  and  to  our  knowledge  of 
peculiar  customs  no  less  than  of  human  nature.    He  has  extended  his 
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area  of  research,  and  has  now  a  good  deal  to  communicate  to  ns  about  the 
gipsies  in  Wales,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  America.  Novalis  said  that  philo- 
sophy was  the  power  of  feeling  everywhere  at  home ;  Mr.  Leland's  great 
gifk  is  the  power  of  being  everywhere  at  home,  and  certainly  because  of 
this  power  he  has  aided  philosophy.  Only  fancy  a  gentleman  being  able 
not  only  to  instruct  philologers  of  the  first  rank,  and  to  correct  Mr.  Boitow 
— ^Bomany  Bye' — on  many  points,  such  as  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
Anglo- Gipsy  word  for  '  green  *  {ghelno)y  which  Mr.  Borrow  had  denied  in 
one  of  his  early  books,  but  to  deceive  the  gipsies  themselves  into  the  idea 
that  he  was  one  of  them,  and  to  retaliate  upon  them  by  telling  them  their 
fortunes  I  *  When  I  first  met  "  George  Eliot,"  *  he  says,  *  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes  at  their  house  at  North  Bank,  the  lady  turned  the  oonversation  at 
once  to  the  gipsies.  They  spoke  of  having  visited  the  ZincaU  of  Spain, 
and  of  several  very  curious  meetings  with  the  Chabos.  •  •  •  After  I  re- 
turned from  Russia,  and  had  given  Mr.  Lewes,  by  particular  request,  an 
account  of  my  visits  to  the  gipsies  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  he 
was  much  struck  by  the  fietct  that  I  had  chiromanced  to  the  Bomany  clan 
of  the  latter  city.  To  tell  the  fortunes  of  gipsy-girls  was,  he  thought,  the 
refinement  of  presumption.  There  was  in  this  world  nothing  so  impu- 
dent as  a  gipsy  when  determined  to  tell  a  fortune,  and  the  idea  of  not 
one  but  many  gipsy-girls  believing  earnestly  in  my  pahnistry  was  like  a 
righteous  retribution."*  The  gipsy — not  only  because  of  the  contempt 
and  dislike  even  at  this  day  entertained  towards  his  race,  but  because  of 
the  traditions  of  days  of  persecution,  when  transportation  and  hanging  were 
inflicted  by  law  for  the  offence  of  being  a  gipsy — is  very  desirous  to  con- 
ceal his  origin ;  but  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  open-hearted  and 
conmiunioative  to  those  who  are  initiated,  and  of  whose  sympathy  he  is 
thoroughly  assured.  The  anecdotes  Mr.  Leland  gives  in  illustration  of 
this  are  many,  and  are  often  most  amusing.  The  difficulties'  in  tiie  way 
of  a  true  reconstruction  of  the  Bomany  are  great,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  lack  of  written  intercourse  between  those  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Leland  gives  a  striking  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  this,  bearing  on  a  song  which  Mr.  Borrow  had  printed,  the 
genuine  character  of  which  was  denied  by  Henry  James,  an  English 
gipsy,  but  which  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  Bussian  gipsies  and  said 
to  be  a  very  old  song.  '  Now,'  says  Mr.  Leland, '  as  many  centuries  must 
have  passed  since  the  English  and  Bussian  gipsies  parted  from  the  parent 
stock,  the  preservation  of  this  song  is  remarkable,  and  its  antiquity  must 
be  very  greai'  Such  inquirers  as  Mr.  Leland  are  thus  doing  a  great  work, 
since  tiie  Bomany  is  an  '  elder  vagabond  sister  of  the  Sanscrit,'  and  may 
throw  light  upon  Hindi  and  other  tongues.  To  be  aficionado^  or  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  gipsies,  may  thus  be  something  else  than  mere  Bohemian- 
ism,  as  it  is  clearly  enough  in  the  case  of  such  scholars  as  Professor 
Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  and  our  author.  Among  other  men  of  note  who 
have  wandered  with  the  gipsies  was  Tom  Taylor,  while  a  student  at 
Cambridge.  He  made  a  manuscript  vocabulary  of  Bomany  words,  from 
which  Mr.  Leland  teUs  us  that  he  obtained  several  that  were  new  to  him. 
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*  Thifl  fact,*  he  says,  ^  shotild  make  all  smart  gipsy  scliolars  '*  tak'  tent**  as 
to  believing  that  they  know  eTerytliing.  I  have  znanj  Anglo-Bomjuy 
words — ^porely  Hindi  as  to  origin — ^whioh  I  have  verified  again  and  again, 
yet  which  have  never  appeared  in  print.  Thus  far  the  Bomany  vocabu- 
lary has  only  been  scratched  over.'  In  addition  to  the  glimpses  we  h&ye 
here  of  English  gipsies  to  whom  we  were  introduced  before — ^soch  as  the 
versatile  Mrs.  Lee,  who,  on  Mr.  Leland  telling  her  his  name,  readily 
replied, '  Ah,  I  see,  you  are  a  Lee  with  the  land,  and  I  am  a  Lee  wiihoat 
t!ie  land ' — we  have  a  new  world  opened  to  us  in  the  chapters  on  the  de- 
sciiptions  of  the  singing  gipsies  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  who  really 
seem  to  be  very  gifted  and  original— people  of  not  a  little  independence 
and  culture  in  their  way.  Their  singing,  partly  improvised  as  it  is,  seems 
to  be  really  wonderful,  insistently  weird,  and  intensely  magical— as  Mr. 
Leland  says,  like  the  singing  of  Lurleis,  and  in  this  he  is  borne  oat  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  S.  Balston.  In  America,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of 
^country  and  the  freedom  permitted  to  wanderers  as  compared  with  tint 
.allowed  in  an  old  country  hke  England,  the  gipsies  seem  to  flourish,  and 
are  on  much  better  terms  with  the  people  than  in  many  other  parts  of  tlie 

world. 

One  of  the  peculiar  questions  that  has  aiisen  out  of  the  fresh  aeee^ 
of  interest  in  the  gipsies  to  be  discussed  again  is  that  of  John  Bunyan*5 
descent.  Was  he  a  gipsy  ?  is  asked,  and  very  decided  sides  are  taken. 
The  problem  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Mr.  Simson 
followed  the  matter  up,  and  gave  a  good  many  reasons  for  saying  *  Yes,' 
among  them  various  expressions  in  Bunyan's  own  writings.  OtherSySueh 
as  the  Bev.  W.  Brown,  of  Bunyan  Meeting  House,  Bedford,  aigue  that, 
as  the  name  was  in  those  days  common  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  concluding  Bunyan's  gipsy  origin.  Mr.  Leland  thinks 
the  matter  is  so  plain  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  argue  it,  and  tells  a 
very  funny  anecdote  and  notes  a  very  peculiar  coincidence  bearing  on  it; 
finishing  up  with  the  words  that  he  who  cannot  read  gipsy  between  the 
lines  in  much  of  Jobn  Bunyan's  life  and  writings  does  not  know  the  gib  nor 
the  cut  thereof.    But  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  subject. 

Undoubtedly  the  gipsies  are  disappearing  in  England ;  the  pressure  of 
modern  Hfe  is  doing  more  in  that  direction  than  even  persecution  had  sc- 
compliBhed.  The  enclosure  of  commons,  the  utilization  of  waste  spaces, 
the  stricter  laws  as  to  vagrancy,  are  all  having  their  efiect  in  rendering 
rare  the  old  familiar  clement  in  English  landscape — the  tents,  the  waggons, 
and  so  on.  The  gipsies  are  more  and  more  becoming  settled,  are  being 
absorbed  in  the  ordinary  population.  For  centuries  they  have  sought  to 
hide  themselves,  and  to  destroy  certain  marks  of  race  by  studied  inter- 
mixture, a  point  on  which  many  novels  have  been  founded,  the  latest  of 
r.ny  importance  tliat  wo  are  aware  of  being  that  of  Mrs.  Ohphant  titled 

*  Valentine  and  his  Brother ;  *  and  while  remaining  true  gipsies  in  heart, 
they  are  thus  much  abler  to  conceal  their  origin.  Mr.  Leland  and  his 
friends  are  therefore  doing  a  most  useful  work,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
ibw  years  will  have  become  very  difficult  for  the  reasons  we  have  given, 
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alike  sociaUy,  philologically,  and  ethnologlcally.  And  he  has  the  credit 
of  recording  his  experiences  among  the  gipsies  in  so  attractive  a  manner, 
that  few  could  read  without  interest.  From  the  vocabularies,  &c.,  which 
he  has  added  to  this  and  to  former  volumes  an  ordinarily  intelligent 
person  could,  in  a  very  short  time,  soon  derive  a  fi&ir  knowledge  of  Bo- 
many;  and  if  the  knowledge  helped  to  inspire  some  benevolent  feehng 
towards  the  wanderers  it  would  be  well,  for  their  religious  condition  is  one 
that  can  only  be  described  negatively — the  most  prominent  element  iu 
their  creed  and  observance  being  a  kind  of  worship  of  the  departed  which 
leads  to  many  deprivations,  a  something  which  strangely  enough  now 
recalls  the  Chinese  system,  and  again  the  Gomtists ;  and  Uiere  is  a  field 
for  work  open  to  those  who  have  tact  and  sympathy  and  the  genuine 
patience  that  springs  firom  true  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  Bumian :  his  Life  and  Notions.    By  Shway  Yob.     2  vols. 
Macmillan  and  Go. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  about  any  Eastern  people 
80  generally  fresh  and  readable  as  this.    Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek. 
Shway  Yoe  has  the  rare  gift  of  forgetting  for  the  nonce  that  he  belongs  to 
a  superior  race,  and  writes  about  the  Burmans  as  simply  and  unpreten- 
tiously as  if  he  were  describing  character  in  Kent  or  Essex.    And  the 
Burman  thus  treated  makes  an  admirable  subject.    Placed  in  a  country 
where  nature  does  her  best  to  make  the  burdens  of  existence  easy  and 
relieve  man  from  the  primal  curse  of  labour,  he  seems  expressly  framed, 
to  enjoy  these  advantages  to  the  utmost.  Cheery  and  good-humoured,  he  is- 
no  craven,  though  aversion  to  discipline  makes  him  a  bad  soldier;  no 
weakling,  though  dislike  to  steady  toil  prevents  him  from  working  hard 
except  on  liis  '  good  days.'    Tolerance  is  a  feature  in  his  religious  creed, 
and  almsgiving  one  of  its  highest  virtues.    Shway  Yoe  in  these  volumes 
traces  his  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  with  especial  reference  to 
those  Buddhist  doctrines  which  more  or  less  colour  all  his  actions.    For 
in  Burma  the  influence  of  Buddhism  is  everywhere :  it  is  at  once  the  spiri- 
tual guide  and  the  national  schoolmaster.    All  Burman  youths  with  any 
pretentions  to  respectabiUty  assume  the  religious  habit  for  a  time,  though  it 
be  only  for  twenty-four  hours.    The  monasteries  are  the  resort  alike  of  those 
whose  education  is  not  yet  complete,  and  of  those  who  would  snatch  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  world  for  that  blissful  contemplation  which  is  a 
stage  towards  Nirwana.    It  is  true  that  in  Lower  Burma  the  arrival  of 
tke  European  has  made  innovation.    It  is  very  weU,  thinks  the  younger 
generation  in  Kangoon,  to  be*  instructed  in  the  holy  books :  it  is  better 
still  to  get  an  education  which  wiU  fit  us  for  clerkships  in  an  English 
office.    Certain  fixed  feasts  have  begun  to  be  shifted  to  the  Sunday  that 
Burmese  piety  may  not  clash  with  the  common  duties  of  the  counting- 
house  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  laxity  even  in  the  monasteries  which  is  much 
deplored  by  the  stricter  Buddhists,  and  has  indeed  already  given  rise  to  the 
counter  sects  of  the  Maha-gandees,  or  innovators,  and  the  Soola-gandees,  or 
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Puritans.     In  these  matters  Upper  Burma  is  a  model  to  the  annexed 
provinces  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Shway  Yoe's  method  that,  thoogh 
personally  entertaining  strong  opinions  as  to  the  mismle  which  preyails 
at  Mandalay,  and  the  advantage  it  would  he  to  all  to  he  placed  nnder 
British  government,  he  is  yet  careful  to  state  points  like  these  precisely  as 
a  true -horn  Bnrman  would  regard  them.    This  unaffected  synapaihy  with 
native  modes  of  thought  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  hook  through- 
out.   If  he  tells  us  of  a  pagoda  feast,  it  is  not  the  description  of  a  roving 
tourist  or  half-contemptuous  official,  hut  of  a  man  who  has  shared  the 
holiday  with  a  Burmese  household  and  found  them  very  much  like  holiday- 
makers  at  home.    A  native  hoat-race — the  management  of  a  hoat  is  one  of 
the  three  things  which  the  Burmans  do  well — is  described  with  as  much 
zest  and  practical  knowledge  as  if  it  were  an  inter-university  match  at 
Putney.    Nor  does  Shway  Yoe  neglect  to  speak  of  graver  matters.    There 
is  an  excellent  account  of  King  Theebaw*s  court,  of  the  massaores  which 
inaugurated  his  reign,  and  of  the  ministers  by  whom  he  is  surronnded. 
In  one  respect  we  learn  the  present  monarch  is  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
He  is  the  victim  of  a  shrewish  queen  and  a  strong-minded  mother-in-law, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  Burmese  king  on 
record  who  had  been  all  his  life  the  husband  of  one  wife.    Possible  rivals 
were  speedily  put  out  of  the  way,  and  Theebaw  was  much  too  henpecked 
to  resist    Even  now  the  second  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  wedded  last 
December,  is  '  kept  in  a  separate  suite,  oarefuUy  protected  by  soldiery 
from  the  infuriated  Soo-payah  Lat'    From  beginning  to  end,  indeed,  these 
volumes  strike  us  as  very  unusually  interesting  and  well-informed.    The 
hasty  reader,  will  however,  complain  that  Shway  Yoe  is  much  too  fond  of 
interlarding  his  pages  with  Burmese  words,  for  the  explanation  of  which  (if 
explanation  is  to  be  found  at  all)  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  many  chapters 
back. 

Jeto8  as  They  are.  By  Ghables  KENsmaxoN  Salamin.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Go. 

There  is  not  only  much  of  interest  to  be  learned  from  this  book,  but  a 
candid  perusal  of  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  any 
reader  open  to  conviction  prejudices  indulged  against  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  race.  The  section  entitled  *  Jews  as  They  are  *  reveals  much 
information  concerning  the  daily  life  and  habits  of  the  Jews,  and  does 
away  with  that  veil  of  secresy  which  has  long  been  supposed  to  surround 
the  entire  race.  Mr.  Salaman  affirms — and  we  thiiik  makes  good  his 
assertion — that  there  is  nothing  dark  or  mysterious  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Jews,  nor  about  their  religious  creed,  nor  in  respect  to  their 
religious  observances:  nothing  is  easier  than  to  become  acquainted 
with  them.  Many  have  been  distinguished  for  their  courtesy,  their 
honourable  spirit  and  bearing,  and  their  breadth  of  toleration.  We 
would  not  say  that  this  has  always  been  the  case,  any  more  than 
we  would  vouch  for  the  perpetual  exhibition  of  the  same  qualities  in 
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other  races.  But  in  judging  the  Jews  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  their  past,  and  the  trials  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. We  agree  with  the  author  that  as  regards  many  of  the  worst 
forms  of  crime  the  Jews  stand  better  than  other  races.  But  while  we 
admit  also  that  avarice  prevails  amongst  Christians  as  it  does  amongst 
Jews,  would  Mr.  Salaman  afi&rm  that,  taking  an  equal  number  of  each, 
there  would  be  no  more  avaricious  Jews  than  there  are  ChristianB? 
In  the  past  certainly  the  supposed  avaricious  spirit  of  the  Jew  led  to  pro- 
verbs in  more  than  one  language.  But  we  can  well  leave  this  and  other 
questions  to  be  buried  in  obUvion.  All  must  admit  that  many  of  the  best 
men  of  our  day  are  Jews,  and  that  for  philanthropy  they  are  especially 
distinguished.  Shylock  has  done  duty,  and  very  erroneous  duty,  for  'an 
entire  race.  Now  a  better  spirit  prevails,  and  to  show  of  what  the  modem 
Jew  is  capable  we  need  only  mention  the  name  of  him  to  whose  inmiortal 
memory  this  little  book  is  incribed,  Moses  Mendelssohn.  The  Jews  have 
still  a  great  and  a  beneficent  future  before  them,  which  Christians  must 
not  begrudge  them,  but  rather  rejoice  in. 

Anfials  of  the  Disruption.  GonsiBiing  chiefly  of  Extracts  from 
the  Autograph  Narratives  of  Ministers  who  left  the 
Scottish  Establishment  in  1843.  Selected  and  Arranged 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.E.  Part  III.  Edin- 
bnrgh  :  Maclaren  and  Son. 

The  details  here  given  concerning  the  refusal  of  sites,  and  the  suffer* 
ings  of  congregations  in  consequence,  are  very  pathetic.  Details  are 
also  given  concerning  the  decision  of  missionaries  in  India,  who  nnam*- 
mou^y  went  with  the  Free  Church,  and  concerning  the  state  of  feeling 
in  England,  America,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  depatationf 
and  their  work.  In  future  years  the  romance  of  these  annals  of  heroism 
will  thrill  our  children's  children. 

Modem  Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field:  By  the  Eight  Rev.  W. 
Pakenham  Walsh,  D.D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Bishop  Walsh  has  followed  up  his  sketches  of  Ancient  and  Mediseval 
Missionaries  by  these  sketches  of  missionaries  of  our  own  time.  It  is  a 
very  noble  record.  Here  are  a  dozen  names  more  than  half  of  whom  arc 
Nonconformists,  delineated  in  a  catholic  and  sympathetic  way  by  the  writer, 
which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Martyn,  Carey,  Judson,  Morrison,  Marsden, 
John  Williams,  Duff,  Livingstone,  Pattisou,  are  amongst  them.  The 
sketches  are  necessarily  brief,  but  they  are  discriminating  and  just,  and 
famish  admirable  estimates  of  the  work  of  each. 

Self-Surrender.  A  Second  Series  of  Consecrated  Women. 
Bj'  Mary  Prior  Hack.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  characters  and  conditions  of  Miss  Hack's  heroines  are  very  various, 
from  women  in  high  position  to  those  in  even  the  very  lowest.    Lydia 
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Beed,  for  inBtance,  had  to  struggle  with  hardship  and  poverty  in  the  East 
of  London.  Helen  Herschell,  the  nuble  wife  of  the  Bev.  Ridley  Herschell, 
is  a  fine  instance  of  self-denial  and  consecration  in  a  higher  sphera  Most 
of  the  sketches  are  condensed  from  published  biographies.  They  are  noble 
examples  of  womanhood  admirably  presented. 

Rough  Recollections  of  Military  Service  and  Society.  By  Lieut.- 
Col.  Balcarres  D.  Wardlaw  Bamsat.  Two  Vols.  Wm. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lieut-Colonel  Ramsay  has  very  much  to  tell,  or 
that  he  has  great  art  in  telling  it ;  but  he  has  faculties  of  observation  ;  he 
has  seen  service  and  society,  and  he  has  been  very  careful  in  keeping  up 
his  diaries.    He  sometimes  condescends  to  the  record  of  small  wit,  and  a 
kind  of  unconscious  practical  joking,  which  are  not  edifying  and  will  not 
be  relished  by  any  but — well,  the  yoimg  and  inexperienced.    What  good 
is  there  in  telling  in  detail,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  incident  of  Catalini 
sitting  down  upon  the  red-iced  cream  which  he  had  somewhat  stupidly 
placed  upon  her  chair  as  she  was  singing,  and  rising,  after  a  sensation  the 
more  '  vivid '  from  the  thinness  of  her  dress,  her  muslin  dyed  deep  red  f 
We  sympathize  with  her  even  in  the  '  choice  Tuscan  particular*  which  she 
discharged  upon  him.    The  whole  interest  of  the  book  results  from  the 
accidents  of  position  which  brought  Colonel  Ramsay  into  connection  with 
famous  persons.    As  a  boy  he  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  for  tutor  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Dr.  Arnold's,  Canon  Burbidge,  and  met  the  Doctor  in 
Paris.    He  had  for  a  fellow-student  at  Bonn,  Prince  Holstein,  the  father 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  he  became  a  comet  of  dragoons,  went  to  India, 
saw  much  of  the  Lawrences,  Henry  and  John,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  them,  fought  in  the  Mutiny,  and  was  brought  into  contact  with  Have- 
lock,  to  whom  he  does  justice  for  his  geniality,  piety,  humiUty,  and  fine 
social  qualities ;  afterwards  he  went  a  good  deal  into  London  society, 
dined  with  Thackeray,  and  once  came  face  to  face  with  WordsworUi 
and  'Dorothy.*    He  has  some  good  anecdotes;  but  they  lose  from  the 
inartistic  setting  and  the  roundabout  commouplace  of  gossip  and  un- 
important personal  impression  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    'Pity 
the  man  who  tries  to  say  all '  comes  to  our  mind  once  more.    If  the 
matter  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  one  half  of  its  bulk,  we  should 
have  had  a  fairly  good  book. 

Memoir  of  Daniel   Macmillan.      By  Thomas   Huqhes,  Q.C. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  Daniel  Macmillan  Mr.  Hughes  has  met  with  a  fine  subject,  and  he 
has  treated  it  worthily.  Mr.  Daniel  Macmillan  was  the  founder  of  the 
extensive  publishing  business  of  l^lacmillan  and  Co.  He  came  of  poor 
Scotch  parents,  who,  however,  were  chai*acterized  by  great  integrity  and 
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deep  religions  feeling,  and  beqneathed  to  their  family  a  lofty  example. 
Paniel  Maomillan  was  sent  early  as  apprentice  to  a  bookseller  in  Irvine, 
and  underwent  many  privations ;  he  tells  us  that  he  could  sympathize 
with  the  poor  better  tiian  most,  because  he  had  known  hunger  and  the 
effect  of  middling  food,  and  felt  that  they  encouraged  a  craving  for  drink. 
He  was  early  threatened  by  consumption,  intensified,  he  thinks,  by  his 
privation ;  and  he  lived  the  life  of  a  martyr,  remarking  naively  at  one 
place  that  his  life,  Hke  that  of  his  friend  George  Wilson  (who  later  became 
Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh),  was  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts — referring  to  blisters,  setons,  &c.  For  a  considerable 
period  while  quite  young  he  had  to  return  home  to  be  nursed.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks,  Daniel  Macmillan  while  still  ayoungmanhad  placed 
himself  in  a  position  of  the  highest  influence,  was  consulted  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  on  points  involving  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  best  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  them  the  blessings  of  thought  and  culture.  This  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  strength :  he  was  essentially  benevolent,  and  aUhis  aspirations 
after  success  in  business  had  a  relation  to  his  power  to  benefit  others. 
There  was  no  selfiphness  in  his  nature,  which  was  bright,  expansive,  oheerf  al. 
Though  he  had  much  to  depress  him,  he  remained  true  to  his  better  self, 
alwa3r8  hopeful  and  energetic.  His  clear-mindedness  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  single -mindedness,  and  this  is  brought  out  by  many  instances  in  the 
memoir.  He  had  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  and  had  a  keen 
eye  for  good  books — admired  Landor  at  a  time  when  '  Pericles  and 
Aspasia '  were  being  sold  off  by  auction !  At  an  early  date  he  became 
a  correspondent  and  friend  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  who  discerned  his  worth 
and  was  anxious  to  aid  him  to  carry  out  his  Hberal  ideas  in  bookseUing 
and  publishing,  and  to  the  Hares  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  fair  start 
in  Cambridge.  The  result  says  much  for  Archdeacon  Hare's  discrimina- 
tion. Mr.  Maomillan's  faculty  for  scheming  and  projecting  books  is  very 
evident ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  might  himself  have  been  a  successful 
author :  for  he  wrote  a  clear  and  graceful  style.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
a  little  curiosity  about  those  '  Letters  of  an  Invalid,*  which,  even  at  the 
urgent  request  of  thoughtful  friends,  he  would  not  consent  to  publish. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  attracting  to  him  wherever  he  went  the  best  me.i, 
and  he  never  lost  his  hold  on  those  he  had  attracted.  His  letters  abun 
dantly  prove  this.  The  glimpses  we  have  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Maurice 
and  Principal  Scott  are  very  suggestive.  He  ^presents  another  admirable 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  it  is  possible  to  succeed  in  business  though 
inspired  by  ideas  loftier  than  those  usually  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
business,  and  the  record  of  his  life  deserves  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  young  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world.  Daniel 
Macmillan's  happy  exliibition  of  gentleness  and  strength  and  patient 
endurance  could  not  but  be  inspiring ;  and  the  unaffected  and  powerful 
religious  feeling  which  pervades  the  volume  from  first  to  last  will  show 
that  reUgion  is  a  reality,  however  much  vile  travesties  may  tend  to 
discredit  it,  especially  with  the  young.    Though  he  saw  reason  to  reject 
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the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  reared  j  the  influence  of 
noble  character  formed  under  it  remained  with  him,  and  gave  a  deeper 
strain  to  his  religious  life. 

One  would  hardly  expect  in  such  a  memoir  as  this  to  meet  with  decided 
testimony  on  disputed  points  of  literary  biography ;  but  such  we  hare 
here.  A  very  influential  authority  gave  the  denial  to  the  statement  in 
De  Quincey*8  life  that,  he  was  a  visitor  at  Charles  Lamb's  house  during 
his  residence  in  London  when  studying  for  the  bar.  Mr.  Daniel  Mae- 
millan,  at  p.  141,  gives  this  reminiscence  of  one  of  Archdeacon  Hare's 
conversations,  which  sets  that  at  rest.  Mr.  Macmillan  writes:  'He 
spoke  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  dined 
with  him  and  a  large  party  of  literati  once.  De  Qnincey  was  there.  I 
daresay  you  know  that  De  Quincey  is  a  very  little  man.  Hare  was 
sitting  next  to  Lamb.  De  Quincey  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
Lamb  touched  Hare,  and  said,  quite  loud,  so  that  the  whole  table  might 
hear  him,  '*  Do  you  see  that  little  man  ?  (pointing  to  De  Quincey).  Well* 
though  he  is  so  little,  he  has  written  a  thing  about  Macbeth  better  than 
anything  I  could  write ; — no— not  better  than  anything  I  could  write,  bat 
I  could  not  write  anything  better."* 

English  Political  Leaders.  WiUiam  Pitt.  By  LEms  Sebobant. 
Lord  Paimerston.  By  Anthoky  Tbollopb.  William 
Isbister. 

A  great  service  is  being  done  by  this  series.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  great  mass  of  readers  can  plod  through  the  couple  of  bulky  tomes 
which  it  is  now  the  habit  to  regard  as  the  least  tribute  which  can  be  fitly 
rendered  to  a  great  man,  and  especially  to  a  great  statesman.  Mr.  Ashley, 
for  instance,  did  very  loyally  by  Lord  Palmerston,  but  his  memoir  is  not 
exactly  fitted  to  be  a  people's  book.  With  regard  to  Pitt,  the  case  was 
yet  worse ;  the  full  materials  for  a  judgment  in  his  career  lay  soattered 
in  admired  disorder — notwithstanding  the  great  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised during  what  was  decidedly  the  most  eventful  period  of  modem 
Europe.  Though  there  are  some  points  of  likeness  between  Pitt  and 
Palmerston,  there  were  yet  more  of  difference.  Pitt  sprang  into  power, 
as  one  might  say,  at  one  bound,  and  by  political  genius  of  Uie  first  order 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  Palmerston  served  a  long  and 
patient  apprenticeship  to  his  work,  and  gained  his  power  by  slowly  adding 
stone  to  stone  on  the  fabric  of  his  fame.  The  one  was  a  great  writer, 
and  the  other  was  not.  Both,  however,  were  true  Englishmen,  and 
though  the  one  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty -seven,  and  the  other  lived 
to  be  an  octogenarian,  with  both,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  life  was 
rounded  off  and  complete.  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant  has  brought  to  his  task 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  a  style  which,  if  not  brilliant,  is 
quietly  attractive  and  sometimes  forcible;  Mr.  Trollope  here  as  else- 
where shows  that  easy  self-command  which  enables  him,  so  to  say,  to 
talk,  and  this  semi-conversational  mode  is  often  effective  in  this  kind  of 
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condensation,  where  mere  report  and  summary  has  to  do  so  much  instead 
of  dooaments ;  but  sometimes  he  is  rather  loose  and  general  in  his  way  of 
disposing  of  matters.  In  both  cases  skill  has  been  shown  in  condensing 
the  results  of  very  memorable  public  lives  into  the  short  compass  of  two 
hundred  pages. 

It  is  truly  surprising  to  notice  how  history  repeats  itself.  The  position 
of  Pitt  in  reference  to  Ireland ;  his  good  intentions,  his  statesmanlike  and 
comprehensive  schemes,  defeated  partly  through  the  short-sightedness  of 
Parliament  and  partly  through  blind  unreasonableness  and  divisions 
among  the  Irish  themselves,  must  recall  the  present  position  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  in  reference  to  that  unhappy  country.  He  would 
have  given  Ireland  the  Free  Trade  it  demanded.  Pitt,  like  Gladstone, 
would  have  fain  conciliated;  but  conciliation  fiedled,  and  only  anns 
against  rebellion  could  settle  the  question.  Pitt,  too,  was  essentially  a 
peace  minister,  devoted  to  '  Betrenchment  and  Beform  ;  *  but  he  found 
himself  saddled  with  the  burdens  of  his  predecessors,  and  compelled  into 
positions  be  would  fain  have  avoided,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  im- 
pose taxes  which  he  hated.  As  a  war  minister,  once  eonunitted  to  a  war 
course,  he  showed  resource,  decision,  and  clearness  in  the  choice  of  in- 
struments ;  and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  again,  he  was  his  own  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  reading  Mr.  Sergeant's  book  we  have  been  struck 
again  and  again  with  the  parallel  between  his  position  and  recent  or 
present  affairs. 

We  cannot,  however,  part  from  these  useful  volumes  without  entering 
a  mild  protest  against  the  adulation  of  that  kind  of  British  bullying  which 
Lord  Palmerston  did  so  much  to  make  a  tradition  in  English  politics. 
The  swagger,  the  boastful  self-assertion,  the  readiness,  if  not  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  to  seize  the  slightest  pretext  to  make  one  if  self-interest  seem  to 
lie  that  way,  is  not  a  desirable  or  a  beautiful  tendency  to  encourage  in 
the  national  character  any  more  than  in  the  individual  one.  Mr.  TroUope, 
to  our  mind,  just  slightly  overdoes  this.  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  some 
instances  fortimate  in  not  reaping  bad  results  for  himself  and  the  nation 
by  this  tendency ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  temper  to  be  cultivated  with 
any  prospect  of  benefit  by  weaker  men. 

The  Life  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbnbero, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  in  "Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

Scarcely  any  Hfe  of  a  great  man  promises  less  of  interest  on  a  general 
view  than  that  of  Kant.  Heine,  in  his  own  way,  speaks  of  him  as  going 
through  the  daily  routine  in  an  utterly  passionless  and  mechanical 
manner,  such  as  the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral  did  not  surpass.  '  Bising 
in  the  morning,*  says  Heine,  *  coffee-drinking,  writing,  reading  lectures, 
dining,  walking,  everything  had  its  appointed  times ;  and  the  neighbours 
knew  that  it  was  exactly  half-past  three  o'clock  when  Kant  stepped  forth 
from  his  house  in  his  grey  tight-fitting  coat,  with  his  Spanish  cane  in  his 
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hand,  and  betook  himself  to  the  little  linden  avenne,  called  after  him  to 
this  day  the  '*  Philosopher's  Walk."  Sanmier  and  winter  he  walked 
down  it  eight  times,  and  when  the  weather  was  doll,  and  heavy  clonds 
prognosticated  rain,  the  townspeople  beheld  his  servant,  the  old  Lampe, 
tmdging  anxionsly  behind  him,  with  a  big  umbrella  under  his  arm,  like 
an  image  of  providence.'  But  this  passage  illustrates  the  danger  of  the 
popular  method  which  looks  only  from  one  point.  Kant  is  not  uninte- 
resting when  he  is  approached  from  the  sympathetic  side,  however  much 
some  of  his  habits  may  cause  one  to  smile.  He  had  his  emotional  hfe, 
though  it  was  well  controlled — ^he  has  even  had  '  attachments  ; '  he  loved 
company  of  his  own  choosing,  and,  though  a  philosopher,  was  averse  io 
talk  philosophy  in  general  company ;  he  was  highly  sensitive  to  sounds, 
though  he  had  no  feeling  for  music,  and  regarded  that  given  by  the  Jews 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  as  '  mere  noise  ; '  he 
was  neat  in  his  dress,  though  he  could  not  allow  his  bachelor  chambers  to 
be  meddled  with,  and  things  lay  till  they  were  covered  with  dust  and 
cobwebs,  for  which  he  actually  began  to  have  some  favour.  The  iron  will 
and  power  of  self- abstraction,  which  are  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of 
Ejint,  were  in  reality  far  less  noticeable  on  dose  contact  than  his  sensi- 
bility, his  remarkable  quickness  and  openness  to  impressions.  The 
slightest  noise  in  the  class  annoyed  him :  peculiarities  in  the  appearance 
of  the  students  disturbed  him.  A  bare  neck,  an  exposed  breast,  or  long 
hair  hanging  carelessly  over  the  neck  or  brow  would  frequently  call  forth 
his  rebuke.  He  deserted  one  restaurant  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining 
because  one  of  its  hahitues  spoke  in  a  deliberate  and  pathetic  tone  of 
common  affairs,  and  this  he  found  intolerable,  and  he  ceased  to  patronize 
another  because  the  company  expected  him  to  talk  philosophy,  whereas 
he  desired  lighter  talk  and  recreation.  His  weakness  of  frame  and  con- 
stant suffering  led  him  to  great  exercises  of  will,  without  which  he  could 
have  accomplished  nothing,  and  he  finally  came  to  believe  that  some 
diseases  could  be  resisted  by  effort  of  will.  Dietetics  he  came  to  hold  were 
of  more  importance  than  medicine.  Though  originally  very  absent- 
minded — when  a  boy  he  put  down  his  books  on  the  ground  to  play  for  a 
little  and  went  off  to  school  leaving  them  there — and  with  great  power  of 
abstracting  himself,  he  was  very  attentive  to  many  matters  of  which 
students  ai'e  too  often  neglectful.  He  was  exceedingly  methodic,  and 
weakness  .and  ill-health  never  interfered  with  his  arrangements.  He  was 
a  very  good  and  cheerful  correspondent,  as  his  letters  to  Mendelssohn 
and  Scheffiier  suffice  to  show. 

Of  Kant's  philosophy,  we  cannot  find  the  space  to  speak.  Nor  is  it 
needful  here.  Dr.  Stuckenberg's  book  is  a  narrative  and  not  a  criticism. 
Though  some  indication  of  the  standpoints  of  Kant  is  given,  it  is  sub- 
sidiary. Kant  in  his  first  process  was  destructive,  and  followed  Hume,  in 
so  far  as  he  sought  out  and  sternly  set  down  the  limits  of  the  speculative 
£Ebculty.  Just  as  there  could  have  been  no  Hume  without  Berkeley,  there 
certainly  could  have  been  no  Kant  without  Hume  ;  and  surely  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  significance  in  the  circumstance  that  Kant,  who  thus  carried 
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forward  the  work  of  Hume,  had  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,  and  had  been 
bronght  up  among  pietistic  influences.  In  his  second  process,  he  sought 
to  build  upon  the  ground  of  consciousness,  the  PracticiJ  Beason — a  '  kind 
of  beatifled  common-sense  again,  which,  applied  to  the  moral  side  ot 
man's  nature,  re-estabUshed  conscience' — the  categorical  imperative — ^a 
grand  *  golden  rule,*  whereby  the  '  I '  became  one  with  the  Universal  right 
and  good.  Aa  Dr.  Stuckenberg  says, '  what  Kant  takes  with  one  hand 
he  gives  back  with  the  other ;  for  what  he  denies  to  the  Speculative 
Beason,  he  vindicates  as  the  sphere  of  the  Practical  Beason.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  the  '*  Eritik  "  is  negative  and  destructive  in  its  results,  it  is 
on  the  other  positive  and  constructive.  Kant  believes  it  necessary  for 
man  lo  elevate  himself  above  the  sensible,  and  he  thinks  that  something 
must  necessarily  be  postulated  as  absolute  and  infinite,  and  as  the  cause 
of  all  finite  things.  We  cannot  understand  what  or  how  this  is,  therefore 
it  is  not  an  object  of  science,  and  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  Knowledge : 
but  it  is  a  necessary  though  unexplained  supposition.  Where  the  Specu- 
lative Beason  is  impotent,  there  the  Practical  Beason  prescribes  laws 
which  are  absolute,  and  these  are  based  on  the  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  freedom.  The  Practical  Beason  does  not,  indeed,  give 
any  speculative  knowledge,  nor  any  knowledge  which  can  be  used  specu- 
latively ;  its  domain  is  purely  practical ;  nevertheless,  its  postulates  are 
such  as  to  g^ve  a  basis  on  wliich  moral  faith  can  rest ;  and  for  aU  practical 
purposes  this  basis  is  absolute.* 

Dr.  Stuckenberg  has  been  very  conscientious  in  his  investigations,  and 
has  not  grudged  any  labour  m  makmg  references.  He  writes  in  a  clear 
and  forcible,  if  not  very  animated  style.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  he  has  not  unearthed  some  of  the  treasures  in  the  '  Berhnische 
Monatsschrift,*  and  does  not  refer  to  the  sketch  in  the  *  Berlin  Savants.* 
To  the  former  Kant  contributed  some  valuable  and  characteristic  essays, 
and  various  writers  of  mark  discussed  his  writings  in  its  pages. 

English  Men  of  Letters.     Thomas   Gray.    By  Edmund  W. 
GossE.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  in  this  monograph  done  a  great  service  to  English  lite- 
rature. Considering  the  high  place  that  must  ever  be  accorded  to  Thomas 
Gray,  his  biography  has  been  blamefully  neglected.  No  proper  life  of 
him  was  ever  written  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  personal  friends, 
nor  indeed  were  the-  materials  for  such  a  life  collected  while  they  were 
available.  Letters  and  autobiographic  notes,  not  taken  advantage  of  in 
time,  had  hopelessly  perished.  Johnson  did  not  perceive  Gray*s  sig- 
nificance in  either  of  two  directions,  in  which  he  has  been  a  precursor  or 
originator,  and  wrote  of  him  coolly.  But  to  Gray  must  be  accorded  the 
honour  of  having  introduced  a  new  style  in  poetry,  potent  enough  to  have 
influenced  great  writers,  so  recently  as  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
and  through  them  probably,  if  not  directly,  he  will  influence  EngHsh 
poets  for   centuries.    With  the  utmost  polish  he  was  unconventional; 
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he  had  a  rare  ear  for  musical  effect  and  for  metrical  variety,  and  carried 
into  his  odes  new  and  charming  combinations,  like  new  chords  in  mnsie. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Gosse  properly  dwells.  Corionsly  enough, 
the  most  feUcitous  innovations  on  the  old  style,  if  we  may  speak  so,  are 
in  the  less  popular  of  his  pieces — ^in  the  fragment  of  '  The  Poet's  Vicissi- 
tude,* the  *  Ode  to  Spring,'  and  the  '  Ode  on  Adversity,*  rather  than  in 
the  'Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.'  Then  Gray  undoubtedly  was 
one  of  the  first  EngUsh  writers  of  repute — if  not  the  very  first — 
to  foreshadow  and  to  announce  the  advent  of  the  romantic  spirit 
Of  this  fact  also  Mr.  Gosse  makes  due  use,  though  we  think  he 
might  have  made  even  more.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  man  who 
of  all  men  of  his  time  was  distinguished  for  his  reserve,  his  polish, 
his  severe  grace,  and  Horatian  habit  of  revisal,  in  his  later  years 
wrote  *  nothing  but  what  was  distinctly  romantic,'  was  enthusiastie  about 
the  old  ballads  and  about  Ossian ;  his  studies  being  all  in  the  direction  of 
what  was  savage  and  archaic,  the  poetry  of  the  precursors  of  our  litera- 
ture in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Bunio  chants  of  the  Scandinavians, 
the  war-songs  of  the  primitive  Gaels— everything  which  for  a  century 
past  had  been  looked  upon  as  ungenteel  and  incorrect  in  literature.  And 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  love  of  wild  scenery  and  of  moun- 
tains ;  some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  H^ghlanis  being  worthy  of  Buskin. 
When  in  his  later  years  he  was  poUshing  his  *  Installation  Ode,'  he  was 
longing,  as  he  said,  '  to  be  among  the  mists  of  Helvellyn.*  Such  an 
important  figure  in  English  literature  deserved  a  fitting  memorial,  and  as 
far  as  it  was  possible,  Mr.  Gosse  has  suppUed  it  He  has  spared  no  pains, 
and  by  careful  inquiry  and  untiring  research  has  placed  before  tlie 
English  piibho  a  connected  and  pretty  full  life  of  Gray,  in  which  his 
characteristic  traits  as  well  as  his  weaknesses  and  foibles  are  attractively 
illustrated — his  fear  of  fire  in  later  days  being  somewhat  humorously 
treated,  and  a  laughable  escape  pictured,  the  result  of  a  practical  joke  on 
the  part  of  some  Cambridge  students.  At  Eton,  at  Cambridge,  during 
his  residence  in  Paris,  on  his  travels,  back  at  Cambridge,  and  finally  at 
Stoke  Pogis,  to  which  he  has  imparted  perennial  interest,  we  accompany 
Gray  in  Mr.  Gosse's  picturesque  pages ;  and  certainly  too  much  is  not 
Claimed  for  the  volume  when  Mr.  Gosse  suggests  that  it  differs  from  tlie 
others  in  the  series  by  reason  of  its  expanding  rather  than  condensing 
merely,  and  by  contributing  new  and  hitherto  unavailable  materials. 
In  one  word,  it  is  a  substantive  addition  to  English  biography,  and  no 
Hbrary  of  any  importance  can  afford  to  be  without  it 

English  Men  of  Letters.      Sicift.      By    Leslie    Stephens. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Few  Uves  of  Hterary  or  public  men  are  so  compHcate  and  paradoxical 
as  that  of  Swift.  The  odd  components  of  the  man,  the  anomaly  of  his 
relations  first  to  Sir  W.  Temple,  then  to  Stella  (Esther  Johnson)  and 
Vanessa  (Hester  Yanhomrigh) ;  the  combinations  in  him  of  High  Tory 
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Cktirchman  and  strong  political  whiggism,  the  untoward  circumstances 
which,  in  spite  of  great  abilities,  great  services,  great  friends,  and  great 
favour,  hindered  him  so  long  of  just  rewards,  so  that  he  took  his  place 
among  the  bitterest  of  the  Tory  opponents  of  the  Whigs  whom  he  had 
served ;  his  perfect  honesty  and  his;unoontrollable  savagery ;  the  singular 
intellectual  ingredients  of  his  writings;  the  almost  prudery  of  his  personal 
tastes  and  habits  for  instance,  with  the  bestial  license  which  in  his  strong 
realism  he  permitted  himself,  constitute  a  very  odd  medley — the  man  indeed 
is  entirely  made  up  of  paradoxes.  We  can  only  say  that  in  Mr.  Stephens 
he  has  found  a  subtle,  vigorous,  and  judicial  expositor ;  every  point  is 
keenly  touched  and  fairly  examined,  the  evidence  is  fairly  summarized, 
and  so  far  as  judgment  can  be  formed,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  form  it. 
We  cannot  even  touch  any  instance ;  the  complication  does  not  admit  of 
general  characterization.  A  more  fitting  and  able  exponent  of  Swift 
could  scarcely  have  been  found. 


The  Rev.  Oervase  Smith,  D.D.  A  Historical  Volume.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  Bev.  Alfred  Owen  Smith,  B.A.  T. 
Woolmer. 

Methodism  has  lost  recently  an  unusual  proportion  of  its  foremost 
ministers  who,  like  Morley  Punshon,  Luke  Wiseman,  Q^orge  Perks,  and 
Gervase  Smith,  had  scarcely  passed  the  prime  of  life.  Scarcely  can  the 
labours  of  a  Wesleyan  minister  be  more  arduous  than  those  of  primitive 
days.  In  the  present  generation  venerable  veterans  have  fallen  full  of 
years  as  of  labom-s.  It  can  only  therefore  be  a  coincidence,  none  the  less 
mournful  however  and  enfeebling  to  the  Church  so  bereaved. 

Gervase  Smith  was  only  in  his  sixty -first  year  when  he  died.  He  was 
in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man,  not  for  distinctive  learning  or  for  subtle 
thought ;  fairly  well  educated  and  well  read,  and  always  inteUigent,  his 
intellectual  characteristics  were  robustness  and  lucidity  rather  than  pene- 
tration or  subtle  discrimination.  Thus  the  sermons  in  this  volume  sound 
no  depths,  touch  no  subtle  problems.  They  are  plain  and  forcible  utter- 
ances of  broadly  conceived,  ordinary  evangelical  truths ;  they  are  not  so 
much  careful  about  the  individuality  of  a  presentment  of  truth  as  about 
the  enforcement  of  the  general  truth  presented.  Thus  the  sermon 
entitled  '  Christ  Indispensable  to  Salvation  *  altogether  misses  the  special 
teachings  of  the  text  and  its  circumstances,  which  are  as  important  as 
tliey  are  suggestive.  The  Lectures  seem  to  us  to  exhibit  Mr.  Smith  at  his 
best.  They  are  carefully  prepared,  and  must  have  been  very  effective, 
although  they  have  no  trace  of  the  ornate  eloquence  of  Punshon*s  Lectures. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  were  given  to  chapel-building.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  organizer,  and  to  have  had  a  special 
gift  and  grace  as  a  beggar  for  connexional  funds.  He  was  in  every  way 
an  upright,  devote,  earnest,  and  able  man,  of  whom  any  Church  might  be 
proud. 
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Lessons  Learnt  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Figgis,  M.A.,  Author  of  'Christ  and  Pull  Salvation/ 
Minister  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Church,  North 
Street,  Brighton.     S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co. 

Mr.  Figgis  has  tamed  to  excellent  account  the  incidents  of  what  was 
a  pleasant  and  healthful  joomey.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  much  that 
is  new,  for  he  goes  over  well-known  'ground ;  hut  he  is  lively  in  remark 
and  quick  in  ohservation,  and  always  writes  in  an  attractive  style.  His 
descriptions  of  Pompeii,  Paestum,  Rome,  and  Assisi,  are  particularly 
bright ;  he  gathers  up  out-of-the-way  facts  now  and  then,  and  makes 
good  use  of  them.  In  the  chapters  on  Home  we  have  the  results  of  some 
reading  in  the  best  kind  of  hterature,  classical  and  modern,  and  aU  is 
made  to  throw  light  on  Scripture  allusion.  This  is,  indeed,  in  one  respect, 
tbe  strong  point  of  Mr.  Figgis*s  book.  But  in  view  of  certain  readers 
who  might  else  have  been  drawn  to  his  book  for  its  vivid  pictures  and 
suggestive  remarks,- we  must  admit  that  he  has  been  too  prone  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  sermonic  element.  It  is  difficult  to  unite  satisfactorily  the 
book  of  travel  and  the  homily,  and  we  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  two  were 
here  brought  into  rather  too  close  association.  But,  with  all  drawbacks 
from  this  cause,  the  Httle  volume  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  not  a  few  besides  hearers  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Figgis  wiU 
enjoy  it. 

POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND   ART. 

High  Education  in  India.  A  Plea  for  the  State  Colleges. 
By  BoPER  Lethbbidge,  C.I.E.,  M.A.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Professor  Roper  Lethbridge  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  cultured  of  Indian  educationists  ;   one  who  is  well  entitled  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  so  far  as  respects  the  facts  involved. 
But  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not  new.    For  a  long 
period  now,  thoughtful  Christian  men  have  been  exercised  regarding  the 
'godless  education'  which  it  was  held  could  alone  be  imparted  nnder 
the  system  of  the  State  colleges,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con  which 
have  recently  been  brought  forward  only  set  forth  in  somewhat  more 
exact  terms  what  has  been  urged  over  and  over  again.    The  opponents  of 
the  State  colleges  urge  that  it  is  unjust  to  spend  so  much  public  money 
on  what  is  called  high  education  to  the  weakening  of  the  resources  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  more  especially  when,  as  they  hold,  this  high, 
education  is,  by  the   very  necessities  of    the  case,   removed  from   all 
those  religious  and  loftier  influences  which  alone  can  give  education  that 
elevating  character  that  would  tell  on  the  crowds  of  lower  status.     They 
say  that  the  State  colleges  have  simply  sent  forth  a  host  of  men  charged 
with  irreligion  and  an  immoral  tone,  who  have  spread  far  and  wide  the 
miasma  of  cultivated  unbelief.    They  blame  this  as  much  as  anything  for 
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llie  utterly  irreligious  spirit  to  be  fouad  nowadays  among  the  young  of 
all  orders.  Mr.  Letlibridge  and  his  frieads,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that 
the  amount  spent  on  high  education  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
general  educational  grant;  that  it  would  be  clearly  unjust  to  the  natives  of 
India  to  force  dogmatic  religion  upon  them  by  State  sanction ;  that  the 
immorality  and  scepticism  complained  of  are  largely  due  to  other  and 
inevitable  causes ;  that  the  State  colleges  ensure  a  staff  of  well-equipped 
teachers  and  professors,  and  that  it  is  narrowness  of  view  alone  which 
supposes  any  immoral  or  irreligious  effect  from  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  science  of  Herschel,  Faraday, 
et  hoc  genus  omne;  that  the  high  character  for  truth  and  justice  chaiac- 
teristic  now  of  the  native  judges  is  due  to  the  State  colleges,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  uncalled  for  to  close  or  to  transfer 
them.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  can  only 
add  that  Mr. Lethbridge  discusses  the  matter  with  great  courtesy  towards 
opponents,  with  no  attribution  of  bad  motives,  his  own  disinterestedness 
in  the  matter  being  evident  from  many  eir<jumstance8. 

The  Coming  Democracy.    By  G.  Harwood,  Author  of  •Dis- 
establishment.'    Macmillan  and  Go. 

Mr.  Harwood,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  firflt  Reform  Bill  in  effect 
turned  out  the  aristocracy  from  the  exclusive  rule  of  this  country  to  let  in 
the  middle-class,  and  that  the  last  Beform  Bill  will  as  inevitably  bring  in 
the  democracy,  sets  himself  to  prospect  the  chances  of  profit  and  loss  that 
will  probably  be  involved  in  the  change.    *  From  the  man  riding  in  his 
carriage  to  the  man  riding  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  *  power  is  passing ; 
and  a  great  social  revolution  is  implied  in  that  statement.    Mr.  Harwood 
is  by  no  means  a  wild  democrat,  bowing  down  blindly  before  the  idol  of 
abstract  rights,  and   he  writes   throughout  witli  thoughtfulness  and  a 
determination  not  to  indulge  too  much  in  prophecy.    But  some  things  Le 
regards  as  inevitable.  The  'Coming  Democracy,'  for  one  thing,  will  not  be 
guided  by  its  merely  material  interests  to  any  such  degree  as  might  be 
expected,  because  the  imagination  of  the  English  workers  is  stronger 
than  is  supposed,  and  because,  through  ties  of  family,  they  are  closely 
related  to  distant  countries.    The  democracy  is  sure  to  give  great  atten- 
tion to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  country,  as  well  because  by  theteitsi 
imagination  will  be  most  fired,  as  because  in  them  its  interests  are  mosti 
concerned  ;  it  will  thus  be  drawn  both  with  '  cords  of  a  man  *  and  with^ 
*  bands  of  love.'    Economical  considerations,  in  a  word,  will  not  have  tha 
verge  they  have  hitherto  held,  and  an  ideal  of  government  for  the  gooc| 
of  the  governed,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  rulers,  will  become  potenf^ 
Though  the  ideal  of  right  as  against  might  will  be  intensified,  the  neces- 
sities of  war  in  great  causes  will  be  recognized,  as  also  the  influence  of 
war  in  developing  high  qualities ;  so  that  it  is  not  more  probable  that  the 
'  Coming  Democracy '  will  follow  the  Manchester  School  in  the  question 
of  peace  than  in  other  matters.    In  fact,  the  democracy,  as  a  whole,  will 
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not  submit  to  a  policy  of  laissez-faire,  which  has  never  tamed  out 
favourably  for  the  m&FFcs,  because  it  mcaus  the  unrest) icted  operation  of 
that  principle  of  competition  which  always  favours  the  strong  at  tLe 
expense  of  the  weak,  giving  more  to  those  who  have  and  taking  away 
their  little  fi  om  those  who  have  not.  Mr.  Harwood  considers  in  detail 
how  all  tliis  will  bear  in  gradually  modifying  the  House  of  Lords  and  tLe 
House  of  Commons,  how  tbe  upper  classes  will  be  affected,  and  in  how 
far  the  democracy  will  institute  new  methods  for  the  elevation  of  the 
lapsed;  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  peasant  proprietorship  ;  the 
best  means  of  elevating  the  masses — all  these,  and  questions  involved  in 
them,  are  discussed  with  deamess,  extensive  knowledge,  and  statesman- 
like grasp.  Even  where  we  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Harwood,  as  when 
he  exaggerates  the  tendency  of  the  masses  to  look  favourably  on  war  as 
an  ogent  for  developing  high  qualities,  we  admire  his  luminous  and 
mnsterly  method  of  exposition.  He  has  tboroughly  thought  out  his  sub- 
ject, and  is  concerned  only  to  promote  tbe  general  good ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  his  book  can  onl^  have  one  result — in  bringing  Aristocracy, 
Middle-class,  and  Democracy  to  understand  each  other's  aims  better,  and 
this  is  surely  a  substantial  service  to  the  country. 

The  English  Citizen  Series.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour. 
By  W.  Stanley  Jbvons,  LL.D.  The  State  and  the  Church. 
By  the  Hon.  Arthur  Elliot,  M.P.  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Spencer  Walpole. 

Dr.  Jevons*  little  book  relates  to  one  of  the  most  complex  relations  of 
modem  social  life,  and  it  is  treated  with  conspicuous  good  sense,  practical- 
ness, and  discrimination.  Eschewing  all  metaphysical  theories  of  abstract 
right,  he  lays  down  the  general  principle  that  the  salus  populi  is  the 
suprema  lex,  and  contends  for  the  legitimacy  of  any  legislative  or  admini- 
strative act  which  'without  ulterior  consequences  adds  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.'  Hp  denies  that  in  social  legislation  any  '  theory  of 
eternal  fixed  principles  or  abstract  rights  can  be  maintained.'  He  is,  we 
think,  right.  All  social  relations  involve  a  compromise  of  individual  rights 
— of  coui'se  with  tlie  necessary  Umitations  of  essential  moralities.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  man  such  as  Dr.  Jevons  was 
some  exposition  of  ultimate  principles.  He  applies  this  principle  to 
several  burning  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  general  relationship. 
He  not  only  justifies  legislators  in  interfering  with  labour  contracts,  as, 
for  example,  by  the  Factories  Act,  but  he  urges  experimental  rather  than 
doctrinal  methods  of  dealing  with  all  questions  that  may  emerge. 

Concerning  associations  of  labour  he  has  important  things  to  say. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  legitimacy  of  such  associations  as  Trades 
Unions  and  the  mischievous  things  that  they  may  do — strikes,  for  example, 
which  he  contends  do  more  harm  than  good.  Indeed,  he  thinks  that 
practically  their  operation  is  almost  always  injurious.  He  is  a  warm  advo- 
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caie  of  co-operative  trading,  and  has  wise  counsels  to  give  to  both  sides  of 
the  vexed  questions  which  arise  in  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour. 
We  cannot  of  course  discuss  the  various  questions  that  he  raises.  The 
wisdom  of  the  book  consists  largely  in  its  keen  discriminations  between 
mere  resemblances,  and  in  its  practical  limitations  of  even  right  principle 
by  great  social  necessities.    It  is  an  admirable  manual  for  popular  use. 

Mr.  Elliot's  book  is  a  constitational  exposition  rather  than  a  polemical 
treatise,  and  is  written  with  dispassionateness  and  fairness.  Our  own 
position  in  relation  to  the  question  is  well  known.  We  think  the  legisla- 
tive relationship  of  Church  and  State  as  injurious  in  operation  as  it  is 
wrong  in  principle.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon,  however,  to  bring  Mr. 
Elliot's  exposition  to  its  test ;  we  accept  it  on  its  own  basis  as  a  fair  ex- 
position of  the  relationship  as  it  exists.  It  traces  the  Bise  and  Progress  of 
the  National  Church,  the  position  in  relation  to  it  of  the  Boyal  Supremacy, 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  of  the  Judicature,' of  the  Parochial  System,  of  its 
Standard*)  and  Devotional  Formularies,  of  its  Bevenues,  Patronage,  &c.  He 
justifies  the  possession  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  property  formerly 
held  by  ihe  Bomish  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  belongs  to  the  nation ; 
but  he  is  singularly  reticent  about  the  growth  of  the  Nonconforming 
Churches  and  the  relation  of  the  national  property  to  them,  contenting 
himself  with  some  general  and  somewhat  vague  remarks  about  the  growth 
of  voluntaryism  within  the  establishment,  and  of  its  natural  effect  in  claims 
for  greater  Uberty.  Indeed,  the  Nonconforming  Churches  in  England  are 
scarcely  alluded  to  even  in  the  expository  way  to  which  Mr.  ElUot  limits 
himself.  He  thus  entirely  ignores  one  side  of  the  great  question  for  the 
other,  viz.,  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  Established  Church  itself. 
The  book  contains  much  useful  information. 

Mr.  Walpole  expounds  the  history  and  bearing  of  our  political  inter- 
national relations.  A  few  pages  bring  down  his  survey  to  1815.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  discusses  our  subsequent  foreign  policy  and  its  reciprocal 
influence  upon  England  and  Europe  and  America.  His  exposition 
is  necessarily  a  rapid  one,  and  his  judgments  are  sunmiary,  but  they  are 
generally  intelligent  and  fair.  Hardly,  however,  is  it  either  fair,  consis- 
tent, or  true  to  speak  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  bully  of  Europe,  and  of 
his  not  infrequent  defiance  of  Europe,  as  in  Portugal,  and  because  he  was 
not  always  this,  as  in  the  Schleswig-Holsteln  affair,  to  say  that  he  bullied 
weak  powers  and  feared  strong  ones.  Mr.  Walpole  is  not  entirely  supe.ior 
to  the  prepossessions  of  his  own  party  poHtics  ;  but  his  book,  as  a  hanl- 
book,  is  an  able  and  luminous  survey  of  our  foreign  pohtical  history. 

A  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Qovernment  as  set  forth  by  the 
Authorities  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  Hugh 
Seymour  Trbmenheerb,  C.B.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  Barrister-at-law.  A  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Tremenheere's  book,  which   has  received   the  stamp  of  puM'c 
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approval  by  a  succession  of  editions,  is  a  very  careful  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  writers  on  the  subject,  ancient 
and  modem.  He  gives  ample  enough  evidence  of  his  powers  of  original 
thought,  which  are  chiefly  indicated  by  the  forcible  contrasts  presented 
between  the  utterances  of  great  writers  on  the  same  points.  The  volume 
is  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  students  not  alone  for  what  it  so  satisfactorily 
conveys,  but  as  a  kind  of  index  of  authorities  to  be  consulted  and  studied 
more  fully.  The  passages  deaUng  with  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Development  of  the  United  States  are  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  no  less  than  the  short  chapter  on  the  Growth  of 
the  British  Constitution,  which  may  well  be  read  as  an  introduction  to 
such  writers  as  Hallam. 

Cetywayo  and  his  White  Neighbours ;  or,  Remarks  on  Recent 
Events  i?i  Ziilulcind,  Natal,  an  I  the  Trunsvaal,  By  H.  B. 
Hagqard.    Triibner  and  Co. 

Now  that  Cetywayo* s  fate  is  fixed,  and  we  know  that  a  reconstruction 
of  Zululand  is  soon  to  take  place,  Mr.  Haggard's  book  will  hardly  have 
the  interest  that  it  deserves.  It  is  a  very  able  and  judicious  statement  of 
the  case,  evidently  from  one  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  aU  the 
outs  and  ins  of  it,  who  has  been  for  a  loag  time  in  practical  contact  with 
Zulus  and  Kafirs  and  Boers  and  Basutos.  He  does  not  disguise  from 
himself  that  Cetywayo  with  his  *  man-slaying  machine*  was  some- 
what of  a  peril  and  a  source  of  terror  to  South  Africa ;  but  he  is  as  decided 
in  his  opinion  that  he  had  good  sense  and  poUcy  enough  to  wish  to  remain 
friendly  with  Britain,  and  would  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  for  that  end. 
And  further  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  pretext  for  war  with  him  was  the 
merest  pretext  ;  though  had  Sir  Bartle  only  succeeded,  public  opinion  in 
England  would  have  been  very  favourable  to  him  instead  of  condemnatory. 
He  suffered  for  the  miUtary  incapables  who  were  at  fir^t  seat  out  to  carry 
out  his  poHcy. 

As  to  the  settlement  of  Zululand  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mr.  Haggard 
giimly  laughs  at  it,  declares  that  it  had  no  elements  of  permanency  in  it ; 
that  the  bulk  of  the  chiefs  were  sham  chiefs,  with  no  real  influence  over 
the  people,  and  that  the  real  chiefs  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
into  civil  war ;  that  plots  were  hatching  on  all  sides,  and  that  John  Dunn — 
a  bad  man  though  an  astute  one — so  far  hs  things  had  gone,  had  sh6wn 
more  real  skill  in  government  than  any  of  the  rest,  though  he  was  making 
a  very  fine  thing  out  of  it.  His  appointment  was  most  unwise,  because  he 
will  plead  *  vested  interests,*  against  any  remodelling  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Haggard  has  no  faith  in  a  white  man  become  Zulu,  and  says  that  any 
one  intrusted  with  siich  power  among  a  native  race  should  not  be  an  adven- 
turer, but  a  civil  servant  and  responsible  officer  of  the  crown.  Cetywayo*a 
patience  and  strong  common -sense,  as  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
borne  himself  during  his  captivity  at  the  Cape  and  in  England,  strongly 
corroborate  much   that  Mr.  Haggard  has  said;   and  the  policy  of  the 
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reversal  as  well  as  ibe  reversal  of  policy  will  no  doubt  in  many  points  be 
in  the  direction  that  Mr.  Haggard  would  approve.  Witli  respect  to  tbe 
Transvaal,  Mr.  Haggard  regards  our  position  iliere  as  most  humiliating. 
After  having  over  and  over  declared  that  we  would  not  deeert  the  country, 
and  pledged  our  honour  to  protect  those  who  had  risked  much  for  us,  we 
have  retired  from  it,  leaving  our  friends  in  the  lurch  and  with  a  lowered 
presMge  among  all  the  races  of  South  Africa.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
lay  more  weight  than  Mr.  Haggard  does  on  the  desirability  of  retreating 
as  soon  as  possible  from  a  false  position,  though  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
should  be  compromised  by  it  or  become  losers.  We  can  confidently  re- 
commend Mr.  Haggard's  book  as  an  able  and  statesmanlike  discussion  of 
our  leading  difficulties  in  South  Africa.  It  contains  much  that  is  of 
permanent  value,  notwithstanding  recent  events  that  may  seem  to  render 
it  out  of  date,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  not  fail  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves  in  the  right  quarters.  As  a  set-off  to  much  sentimental 
writing,  it  is  especially  noteworthy. 

A  Defence  of  ZuluUmd  and  its  King.  Echoes  from  the  Blue 
Books.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Correspondence 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Belease  of  Cetshwayo,  &c.  By  Lady 
Florence  Dixie.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  has  thoroughly  mastered  her  subject,  and  has 
put  the  points  in  favour  of  the  Zulus  and  Cetshwayo  with  great  force. 
Her  book  should  have  added  interest  after  the  recent  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Xxladstone's  confession.  She  argues  calmly, 
and  is  careful  to  produce  documentary  evidence  for  her  statements.  In 
view  of  her  materials  and  those  previously  given  to  us  by  Miss  Colenso, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  8ir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  decided  to  find  a  pretext  for  war  with 
the  Zulus,  and  that  their  policy  was  resolved  on  prior  to  the  dispute  about 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Boers,  which  was  made  one  of  the  reasons 
for  declaring  war.  Lady  Florence  is  very  decided  in  her  conviction  that 
the  Zulu  war  was  both  a  grievous  wrong  and  a  mistake ;  and  whether  our 
readers  will  agree  with  her  or  not  on  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  she  baa 
spared  no  pains  to  make  her  case  complete.  In  an  Appendix  she  gives  a 
valuable  collection  of  testimony  from  the  ppns  of  special  correspondents, 
official  documents,  &c.  Those  who  wish  to  refresh  their  memory  with 
the  main  points  will  do  well  to  consult  this  p:vmphlet. 

Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  By 
Daniel  H.  Tuke,  M.D.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  country  was  long  a  disgraceful  blot 
upon  English  civilization.  This  was  true  alike  of  public  and  of  private 
institutions.    The  horrors  revealed  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
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Reade  in  his  powerful  novel,  *  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,'  were  stig- 
matized in  some  quarters  as  wild  exaggerations.     It  was  affirmed  that 
there  never  was  an  institution  in  the  conntry  in  which  such  cruelties  were 
practised ;  but,  unhappily,  in  this  case  the  novelist  had  not  gone  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts,  for  the  facts  themselves,  which  could  be  abun- 
dantly tested  and  proved,  were  far  stranger  than  fiction.  Since  that  novel 
was  written  great  strides  have  been  made  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  this  pecuh'arly  helpless  class  of  the  community.    A  merciful  spirit  now 
prevails,  and  humanity  has  taken  its  rightful  place  in  this  matter.  Those 
who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  lunatic 
asylums  in  England,  together  with  much  concerning  insanity  itself,  and 
the  habits  and  afflictions  of   the  insane,  cannot  do  better  than   study 
Dr.  Tuke's  work.     With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Dr.  Bucknill  and  Dr. 
Criohton  Browne,  no  one  knows  so  much  of  what  we  may  call  the  patho- 
logical and  psychological  aspects  of  the  insane,  speaking  now  of  the 
individual,  while  as  regards  his  general  comprehension  of  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  statistics 
bearing  upon  it,  he  is  probably  unrivalled.    Many  of  the  chapters  in  this 
volume  are  exceedingly  interesting,  though  that  interest  is  of  a  painful 
character.     The  author  does  not  profess  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
insane  in  the  British  Islands,  which  could  have  been  acceptable  only  to 
specialists,  but  his  object  has  been  to  bring  into  prominence  such  periods 
and  such  institutions  as  are  of  the  greatest  importance.     Bethlehem, 
York,   Lincoln,   and   Han  well  asylums    naturally  assume  considerable 
prominence,  and  the  author  contrasts  the  original  treatment  with  that  at 
present  pursued.    We  trust  the  writer  will  be  rewarded  for,  as  he  certainly 
is  justified  in,  his  laborious  examination  of  *  Hansard,*  from  the  earliest 
period  of  lunacy  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  great  reforms  have   been 
achieved.    The  first  chapter  of  the  work,  on  the  medical  and  superstitious 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  olden  time,  furnishes  a  mass  of  curious 
information  which  every  reader  will  find  most  entertaining;  and  there 
are  also  valuable  chapters  on  criminal  and  Chancery  lunatics,  and  idiots, 
and  imbeciles.     Nor  does  Dr.  Tuke  forget  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  his 
survey.     To  each  country  a  considerable  space  is  allotted.     Psychologists 
and  specialists  will  turn  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  chapter  in  which 
is  traced  the  progress  of  psychological  medical  treatment  during  the  past 
forty  years — a  momentous  and  perfectly  unparalleled  period  in  the  history 
of  medicine  generally.    The  tribute  which  the  author  pays  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraphs  to  those  who  are  doing  noble  work  in  connection  with 
our  asylums,  unobserved  by  the  public  eye,  is  well  deserved,  and  will  call 
forth  the  warmest  sympathy.    We  may  conscientiously  say  of  this  work 
that  so  far  as  its  investigations  extend  it  must  henceforth  be  regai*ded  as 
a  text-book  upon  those  matters  of  which  it  treats.    It  is  also  due  to  say 
that  Dr.  Tuke  writes  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style. 
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Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  By  E.  Genna.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

Mrs.  Genna  writes  on  Ladies*  Work  Societies,  of  which  several  exist  in 
London — one  in  Somerset  Street,  another  in  Sloane  Street,  another  in 
Lower  Porchester  Street.  Her  object  is  to  suggest  reforms  in  their 
management,  and  to  give  hints  for  their  greater  efficiency.  They  are 
really  marts  for  the  production  and  sale  of  needlework  by  ladies  of 
straitened  means.  Mrs.  Genna  wishes  these  institutions  to  be  placed  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  basis,  and  her  little  book  is  full  of  wise,  practical,  and 
kindly  suggestions  both  to  those  who  manage  such  institutions  and  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  instituted.  Severe  business  conditions 
are  not,  she  contends,  antagonistic  to  benevolence.  Mrs.  Genna  is  the 
founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Telegou  School  All  who  need  such 
employment  as  these  institutions  supply  will  do  well  to  consult  her  little 
book.  And  all  who  benevolently  attempt  to  provide  it,  may  advantage- 
ously ponder  her  cautions  and  her  methods. 

Light.  A  Course  of  Experimental  Optics,  chiefly  with  the 
Lantern.  By  Lewis  Wright.  With  Illustrations. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

After  the  works  of  Boscoe  and  Tyndall,  he  is  a  bold  man  who  would 
attempt  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  vast  subject  of  Light.  But  Mr. 
Wright  has  prepared  himself  by  a  long  process  of  study  and  careful 
experiment,  and  he  has  written  a  most  valuable  and  compendious  hand- 
book, which  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  student.  Mr.  Wright's 
speciality  is  a  power  of  reducing  results  to  terms  so  simple  that  the  merest 
tyro  or  stranger  to  laboratory  work  could  understand  him.  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  has  not  erred  by  aiming  too  high ;  he  says  that  he  has  simply 
tried  to  supplement  the  existing  guide-books,  not  to  supersede  them, 
though  we  think  it  not  impossible  that  to  some  slight  extent  this  may 
be  the  case.  '  I  have  merely  tried,*  he  says,  *  to  place  clearly  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  through  something  like  a  complete  course  of  actual 
experiments,  the  physical  realities  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  colour.  As  helps  simple  mechanical  analogies  and  a  few  diagrams 
are  solely  employed,  explained  in  language  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  found  in  reality  simple  and  clear,  though  not  intended  to  be 
childish,  or  to  debar  any  private  student  from  the  healthful  exercise  of 
now  and  then  considering  what  the  writer  means.'  '  Modem  Chromatics,' 
by  Professor  Rood,  in  the  *  International  Series,'  is  the  only  recent  book 
we  can  think  of  to  compare  with  this  for  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  repre« 
Bents  an  incredible  amount  of  labour.  We  should  not  omit  to  draw 
attention  to  Mr.  Wright's  pecuHar  theory  of  a  Trinity  of  the  sky,  and  its 
analogy,  whieh  we  fear  the  bulk  of  scientific  men  will  not  regard  with 
favour.  Nevertheless  we  think  there  is  something  in  it.  A  word  deserves 
to  be  said  of  the  fine  manner  in  which  the  pubhshers  have  produced  the 
diagrams,  particularly  the  coloured  ones. 
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The  Scientific  Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution.  By  George  J. 
BoMANES,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Zoological  Secretary  to  the 
Linnean  Society.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bomanes  does  not  here  profess  to  aim  at  original  thought,  though 
the  work  Las  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  only  a  competent  thinker 
could  have  accomplished.  He  has  simply  epitomized  with  great  skill,  and 
in  a  remarkably  condensed  style,  the  leading  ideas  in  the  works  of 
Darwin,  bringing  in  now  and  then  a  forcible  and  fresh  illustration  of  his 
^wn.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  where  he  is  intent  on  showing  that,  if 
the  idea  of  special  creations  is  still  to  be  clung  to,  no  honour  is  done  to  the 
Creator,  who  is  thus  held  to  have  made  a  clumsy  mistake  in  producing 
creatures  with  abortive  organs.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  argument  is 
crushing,  and  seems  to  leave  no  foothold  for  the  old-&shioned  theory. 
Instead  of  design,  we  have  simply  a  series  of  inexplicable  and  motiveless 
blunders.  But  it  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  metaphysical  ingenuity  to 
reconcile  Evolution  with  an  anterior  purposeful  design,  and  this  may  yet 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Kant  aocepte<l  the  work  of  Hume,  and  car- 
ried destruction,  as  it  "seemed,  all  along  the  line,  and  yet  he  re-established 
the  bases  of  morahty  and  religion.  Mr.  Bomanes*  volume,  which  justifies 
its  place  in  the  admirable  '  Nature  Series/  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
young  students  as  a  compendious  presentation  of  the  points  which  are 
now  being  more  and  more  accepted. 

Animal  Intelligence.  By  George  J.  Romanes,  M.A.  (Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,  Vol.  XLI.)  C.  Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Go. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Bomanes  has  brought  together  the  facts  which  are 
to  serve  as  data  and  illustrations  for  a  second  work  on  the  evolution  of 
mind.  Though  thus  scientifically  incomplete,  the  volume  is  none  the 
leRS  eminently  readable ;  we  even  need  to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time 
that  we  are  not  running  through  a  collection  of  dehghtful  anecdotes,  but 
of  evidence  carefully  classified  and  arranged  to  establish  a  future  oooclu- 
sion.  Mr.  Bomanes  has  not  of  course  been  able  to  collect  for  himself 
these  instances  of  intelligent  action  in  every  species  of  the  animal  world ; 
but  he  has  investigated  the  evidence  accumulated  by  other  observers 
with  reasonable  care,  and  has  inserted  nothing  of  importance  to  his 
argument  which  the  sceptic  will  not  find  upon  examination  to  be 
sufficiently  proven.  As  examples  of  intelligence  little  short  of  human 
in  much  of  its  working,  ants,  bees,  and  spiders  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  Ust.  It  seems  impossible,  indeed,  in  their  case  to  draw  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  instinct  and  reason.  The  one 
apparently  passes  into  the  other  by  imperoeptible  gradations,  much 
as  reflex  action  seems  to  pass  into  instinct  withoutWmy  one  being 
able  to  indicate  the  precise  point  where  automatic  motion  ends  and 
conscious  action  begins.    But  though  these  are  the  most  wonderrul 
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instances  of  'a  high  degree  of  intelligence/  it  is  still  more  interesting 
from  the  evolutionist^s  point  of  view  to  watch  the  gradual  development 
of  intelligent  purpose  in  the  rudimentary  movements  of  the  sea  anemone, 
or  to  trace  in  an  animal  hke  the  dog  the  modification  of  original  cha- 
racter which  has  resulted  from  contiuuous  association  with  man.  It  in, 
however,  in  '  the  tireless  spirit  of  investigation '  peculiar  to  the  monkey 
that  Mr.  Bomanes  finds  the  nearest  approach  to  humanity,  and  this 
will  be  the  starting  p<»nt  in  the  new  volume  from  which  he  will  attempt 
to  show  how  the  psychology  of  the  Simian  '  has  passed  into  that  of  man.* 

Hannook  of  Heraldry.  With  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.  Eules  for  the 
Appointment  of  Liveries,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans,  Author 
of  *  The  History  of  Hertfordshire,'  &c.  Third  Edition, 
with  upwards  of  Four  Hundred  Illustrations.  Ghatto 
and  Windus. 

Much  as  in  modern  days  equality  is  magnified,  civilized  society  cannot 
be  X)re8umed  to  exist  apart  from  definite  class-distinctions;  and  these 
inevitably  involve  marks  and  symbols.  At  the  period  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution in  France  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  title  were  abrogated — even 
that  of  '  Monsieur  * — but  in  a  very  short  time  a  new  noblesse  arose,  not 
constructed  out  of  the  old  aristocratic  party,  but,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
observes,  out  of  the  partizans  of  equality.  History  itself  must  have 
regard  to  insignia ;  the  study  of  seals,  monuments,  and  other  heraldic 
records  being  essential  to  its  reliability.  The  origin  of  all  heraldic 
device  lies  in  warfare.  The  knight's  shield  or  the  banner  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it ;  and  much  as  alien  and  often  discreditable  circumstances  have 
had  to  do  with  the  creation  of  rank,  tlie  value  attached  to  rank  in  itself  rests 
on  a  distinct  recognition  of  noble  services.  Even  when  kings  have 
most  prostituted  their  power  in  this  respect,  they  have  tiied  to  do  homage 
to  the  principle.  And  some  of  the  most  suggestive  passages  in  such  a 
book  as  this  are  those  which  bring  this  out.  Here  is  one:  'Queen 
Elizabeth,  having  succeeded  towards  the  end  of  Iier  reign  in  reducing 
Ireland  to  some  degree  of  order,  James  the  First  determined  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  to  continue  the  work  of  his  predecessor ;  but  as 
economy  was  a  distinguished  characteristic  of  James,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  an  army  of  occupation,  and  at  the  same  time'  to  enrich  the 
Treasury  by  a  novel  expedient.  He  directed  that  the  hereditary  title  of 
Baronet  should  be  conferred  on  every  gentleman  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
the  value  of  one  tliousand  pounds  who  would  undertake  to  maintain  in 
the  province  of  Ulster  tliirty  soldiers  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  per  day  for  each  man,  and  remit  the  first  year's  pay  to  the 
Eoyal  Treasury ;  in  return  for  which  service  he  should  have  the  privilege 
of  bearing  the  Arms  of  Ulster,  either  on  un  inescutcheon  or  canton,  in 
his  paternal  shield.    These  constituted  the  baronets  of  England.'    And 
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this  admirably  illustrates  the  process  by  which  wealth  may  commaml 
rank  or  title  by  what  are  really  vicarious  or  purchased  services  to  the 
State.  Mr.  Cuseans^s  book  is  not  only  what  he  modestly  states  it  to  be,  a 
careful  compilation  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  who  cannot  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  heraldry  or  armoury,  but  it  penetrates  to  the  philo- 
sophy that  lies  under  complicated  and  apparently  wearisome  details.  The 
chapter  on  flags  is  especially  to  be  praised  for  clearness,  compactness, 
and  completeness.  The  book  is  carefully  illustrated,  and  will  be,  no 
doubt,  found  useful  to  a  large  class  in  its  very  improved  and  extended 
form. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics  in  University  College,  Bristol.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

This  new  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  school  class-books 
will  receive  a  ready  welcome,  especially  from  educationalists.  Professor 
Thompson  has  evidently  expounded  the  allied  sciences  with  which  he 
deals  in  a  manner  happily  combining  clearness  with  condensation :  and 
the  abundant  and  well-executed  illustrations  will  most  materially  assist 
the  student.  The  most  recent  investigations  and  discoveries  in  electrical 
science  are  here  sketched,  such  as  those  bearing  the  name  of  Siemens 
and  otliers,  thus  giving  the  work  a  completeness  for  scholastic  use 
which  few  existing  manuals  can  possess. 

Health.  By  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.  C.  Eegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

This  is  emphatically  a  popular  book,  and  here  we  use  the  term  in  its 
beat  sense.  It  is  the  successful  attempt  of  a  mind  itself  deeply  iuformed 
to  make  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health  clearly  understood  by  those 
who  have  no  scientifio  acquaintance  with  the  matter.  We  could  not  well 
have  a  book  more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  more  free  from  trivialities. 
Starting  from  the  position  that  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  its 
constitution  and  its  functions,  is  indispensable  as  the  basis  of  the  most 
ordinary  study  of  health.  Professor  Corfleld  devotes  considerable  space  to 
these  matters  at  the  outset,  dealing  with  such  matters  as  respiration  and 
nutrition  with  a  wise  fulness  of  detail.  He  then  plunges  in  meditu  ret, 
and  he  certainly  gives  on  all  departmenU  of  practical  hygiene  much 
valuable  counsel.  There  are  two  chapters  of  a  general  kind  on  ^The 
Health  of  the  Individual'  which  will  repay  careful  study.  In  these  he 
speaks  of  physical  temperaments  and  their  treatment,  of  diseases  which 
are  more  specially  hereditary,  and  of  diseases  in  relation  to  the  period  of 
life  at  which  they  are  most  likely  to  occur,  how  they  may  be  averted,  &c. 
The  subject  of  '  Air '  is  one  on  which  most  of  us  are  very  ill-informed 
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indeed,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  prominence  which  the  author  gives 
to  it.  He  points  ont  the  varioas  methods  employed  for  ventilation,  and 
indicates  the  general  principles  by  which  this  must  be  regulated,  so 
as  to  change  the  air  frequently  and  completely,  while  avoiding  draught. 
On  Foods  and  Drinks  he  has  many  sensible  things  to  say.  With  reference 
to  the  use  of  alchoUc  stimulants  he  speaks  with  caution  ;  but  his  opinion 
is  clearly  enough  given,  that  for  the  great  majority  of  people,  abstinence, 
or  at  least  extreme  moderation,  ought  to  be  the  rule.  In  regard  to  food, 
we  wish  that  Professor  Gorfield  had  summarized  his  excellent  remarks  as 
to  dishes  to  be  avoided  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter :  a  table  of 
*  prohibited  meats '  would  have  been  very  useful.  No  one  can  go  into  a 
restaurant  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  people  are  wise 
in  their  choice  of  beverages,  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  choice  of  soHd 
food. 

Of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  it  sets  forth  with  marked 
abiHty  and  lucidity  of  treatment  the  principles  according  to  which  health 
may  be  preserved  and  confirmed.  It  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  it  does 
not  offer  new  modes  of '  treatment ; '  but  it  expounds  what  may  be  called 
the  *  consensus  '  of  modern  medical  opinion  very  faithfully ;  whilst  on  all 
debateable  points  it  speaks  with  prudent  reserve  and  calm  judgment. 

A  Dictionary  of  Mtmic  and  Mmicians,  Edited  by  Geoboe 
Grove,  D.C.L.    Parts  XV. — XVI.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  chief  biographies  in  this  double  part  are  those  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann.  The  former  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Grove,  is  worthy,  by  its 
extensive  knowledge  and  minute  care,  of  the  high  reputation  which  his 
memoirs  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  have  won  for  him.  It  is  neces- 
sarily less  picturesque  than  either,  for  Schubert's  life  was  without  notable 
incidents,  and  his  genius,  unlike  that  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  of  Schumann, 
whose  literary  gifts  were  notable,  was  entirely  restricted  to  his  musical 
productions.  His  history  is  strictly  a  record  of  his  amazing  musical 
fertility.  Dr.  Grove  has  carefully  chronicled  the  productions  of  each 
year,  and  summed  up  the  whole  by  an  admirable  critique  of  their  charac- 
teristics. The  article  on  Schumann  is  admirably  written  by  Dr.  Philip 
Spitta  of  Berlin,  and  his  characteristics  as  a  critic  and  editor,  as  well  as  a 
musician,  are  ably  pointed  out.  For  the  rest  these  numbers  are  full  of 
interesting  and  varied  information  about  musical  matters  and  musical 
people.  The  Dictionary  is  carried  down  to  the  word  *  Sketches.'  Our 
sense  of  its  great  and  unique  value  as  an  encyclopsedia  of  musical 
information  is  increased  by  every  number. 

Notes  a7id  Thotights  on  Garden  and  Woodlands.  By  the  Late 
Frances  Jane  Hope.  Edited  by  Anne  J.  Hope  John- 
stone.   Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  are  many  useful  hints  in  these  slight  chapters  on  a  subject  of 
great  and  growing  importance.  It  is  evident  that  the  authoress  has  at  once 
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a  fine  feeling  for  nature  and  a  desire  tJ  spread  a  love  of  elevating  and 
liealthful  interests.  But  she  has,  unfortunately,  proceeded  without  any 
definite  plan,  and  and  not  a  few  may  go  to  the  volume  expecting  such 
practical  aid  as  they  certainly  will  not  find  here.  Originally  the  chapters 
appeared  as  papers  in  *  The  Garden  '  and  *  Gardeners*  Chronicle  *  for  the 
pages  of  which  they  were  most  suitable,  but  thorough  remodelling,  with 
much  additional  matter  of  a  practical  and  scientific  kind,  was  necessary 
to  make  them  fulfil  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  book. 
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The  Peak  in  Darien.  With  some  other  Inquiries  touching 
Concerns  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body.  By  Frances  Power 
GoBBE.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

All  the  high  quahties  by  which  Miss  Cobbe  has  made  her  reputation 
appear  in  the  present  vohmie — a  keen  concern  for  truth,  a  generous  per- 
ception of  all  that  makea  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  and  a  contempt 
of  pretence  or  accommodation  ;  a  shrewd,  practical  common  sense,  com- 
bined with  quick  spiritual  perception,  and  a  supporting  faith  in  the  pro- 
gress of  man  and  the  *  Hfe  after  death.'  However  heterodox  she  might 
be  thought  on  individual  doctrines,  or  however  onesided  might  seem  some 
of  her  utterances  on  special 'questions,  she  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of 
Christianity  and  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  mankind  by  means 
of  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  Though  warmly  interested  in  all  great 
social  reforms,  she  deprecates  the  undue  magnification  of  the  body  and 
bodily  health,  which  are  now,  as  she  asserts,  made  mainly  through  the 
efiforts  of  a  class  of  medical  men  the  summum  bonum,  'for  which 
personal  freedom,  courage,  humanity,  and  purity  ought  to  be  sacrificed.* 
Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  Miss  Cobbe  only  eloquently  urges  what  is 
the  woman's  view ;  but  her  answer  would  be,  *  What  then  ?  may  not  a 
woman's  view  be  the  nobler,  especially  where  the  lowest  self-interest  of  a 
Bex  is  involved  ? '  However  blind  we  may  choose  to  make  ourselves  to 
the  inconsistency  of  professing  Christianity  and  passing  laws  to  regulate 
vice,  it  is  plain  that  the  lines  of  Christian  civilization  have  beenbuilt  upon 
this  compendious  principle,  that  the  body  or  bodily  health  are  to  be 
sacrificed  under  stem  demands  of  duty.  *  The  man,'  says  Miss  Cobbe, 
*  who  sacrifices  his  health  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  physician, 
clergyman,  or  soldier,  or  in  endeavouring  to  save  a  fellow-creatnre  from 
flood  or  fire,  or  who  gives  up  life  itself  rather  than  forswear  himself,  or 
renounce  his  religious  faith,  or  commit  a  base  or  unclean  action,  is  not 
OTily  exonerated  from  guilt,  but  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous.*  Even 
under  pagan  ideals,  this  form  of  self-sacrifice  was  regarded  as  heroic. 
Miss  Cobbe  is  in  favour  of  no  practice  or  ideal  that  will  tend  to  weaken 
tlie  moral  and  spiritual  consciousness.    Hide  fi'om  yourself  the  rehgious 
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aspect  of  anything,  and  yon  Lave  Bbut  out  that  which  is  most  pssential 
to  it.  '  Inanimats  nature  and  the  lower  animals,*  she  says,  *  human 
history  and  society,  poetry,  literature,  science,  and  art — every  one  of  them 
has  its  religious  aspect  which  can  only  be  excluded  by  a  mental  tour  de 
force,*  Her  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  animals,  which 
here  once  more  she  celebrates  under  the  title  of  '  Zoophily,'  is  largely 
determined  by  the  behef  that  kindly  association  with  them  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  sense  of  mystery  and  reverence — a  point  which  Cardinal  New- 
man luminously  exhibited  in  one  of  his  sermons — and>t  the  same  time 
extends  and  deepens  the  feeling  of  practical  duty.  She  makes  a  good 
point  when  she  urges  that  in  those  who  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  and 
believe  that  the  relationship  between  man  and  the  brutes  is  not  only  one 
of  similarity,  but  of  actual  kinship  in  blood,  it  would  have  only  seemed 
natural  that  this  view  should  have  brought  forth  a  burst  of  fresh  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  *  Nothing  is  more  startling  to  me  than  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  leading  apostles  of  this  philosophy,  and  even  its 
respected  author  himself,  should  in  one  and  the  same  breath  tell  us  that 
an  ape,  for  example,  is  actually  our  o^n  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  treat  apes  after  the  fashion  of  Professors  Munk  and 
Goltz  and  Ferrier.  Those  gentlemen,  as  regards  the  poor  quadruma/nat  are 
'*  rather  more  than  kin,  and  rather  less  than  kind«"  *  But  the  savants  of 
this  school  have  proceeded  further,  and  one  of  them  gave  plain  and 
practical  utterance  to  the  final  logical  position  when  he  said  that  *  the 
true  era  of  science  would  have  arrived  when  you  could  go  out  and  shoot 
a  man  for  scientific  purposes  I "  *  Pessimism  and  one  of  its  Professors  ' 
is  fall  of  incisive  criticism.  Poor  Schopenhauer's  character  and  personal 
habits  were  often  too  grim  a  commentary  on  his  philosophy.  '  Magnani- 
mous Atheism '  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  volume.  With  a  vigour 
and  intensity  which  she  has  never  surpassed.  Miss  Cobbe  here  exposes 
the  futility  of  *  posthumous  activities  *  ever  having  a  share  in  determining 
the  conduct  of  the  masses.  But  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  has  himself 
admitted  as  much  when  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  the  doctrine  of 
posthumous  activity  should  become  universal  and  capable  of  overcoming 
selfishness  without  a  special  education.  Miss  Cobbe  sums  up  with  saying 
that  *  Atheism  begins  by  depriving  Virtue  of  some  of  the  strongest,  if  not 
the  very  strongest,  motives  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  supported,  and 
offers  in  their  room,  as  the  best  substitute  for  them  and  as  the  future  **  centre 
of  religion,*'  a  consideration  of  "posthumous  activities,"  whose  force  is 
of  necessity  both  partial  as  to  the  virtues  it  inculcates,  and  extremely 
Hmited  as  to  the  persons  over  whom  it  can  exercise  any  influence.'  The 
fitness  of  women  for  the  ministry  of  religion  is  well  argued,  but  we  can- 
not go  with  Miss  Cobbe  in  some  of  her  assumptions,  *  Sacrificial 
Medicine  '  is  so  slim,  and  its  interest  so  much  on  the  side  of  humorous 
reflection,  that  we  feel  it  is  a  little  out  of  place.  The  pai>er  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  volume  is  the  last  in  the  contents;  and  though  it  is 
suggestive,  it  is  tentative,  if  not  tantalizing.  Miss  Cobbe  herself  has  felt 
this,  and  puts  in  a  caveat  in  the  Preface.    *  Were  I  penritted  to  record. 
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with  names  and  references,  half  the  instances  of  this  occurrence  which 
have  been  narrated  to  me,  this  short  essay  might  have  been  swelled  to  a 
volume.  It  is  my  wish,  however,  that  it  should  serve  to  suggest  observa- 
tion and  provoke  interchange  of  experiences,  rather  than  be  considered 
as  pretending  to  decide  affirmatively  the  question  wherewith  it  deals.' 
'  This  occurrence  *  is  the  vision  of  the  '  loved  and  lost  *  by  those  who  are 
just  on  the  point  of  passing  to  the  '  life  beyond.*  There  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  unity  in  the  spirit  of  the  utterances  in  the  instances  here 
given  ;  and  no  physiological  psychology  could  on  grounds  of  mere  brain- 
change  or  unconscious  cerebration  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  Biographical 
literature  would  supply  many  corroborative  instances—  that  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey  being  much  in  point. 

Selectionsfrom  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Arranged 
and  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  efforts  to  popularize  the  writings  of  Landor,  or  at 
all  events  to  extend  their  influence,  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  His 
memoir  of  Landor,  pubUshed  exactly  a  year  ago,  was  well  fitted  to 
prepare  the  way,  and  now  we  are  favoured  with  a  judicious  selection 
from  his  writings.  With  these  two  volumes  in  hand  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  Landor  may  be  formed,  both  in  his  personality  and  in  his  perform- 
ances. And  the  problem  presented  has  been  on  the  whole  thoughtfully 
dealt  with.  Though  Landor  the  man  remains  in  some  sense  in  antithesis 
to  Landor  the  writer,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  him  with  that  kind  of 
comprehensive  sympathy  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  true  criticism  to 
awaken  towards  the  master.  Landor  said  of  himself:  *I  never  did  a 
single  wise  thing  in  the  whole  cour^'e  of  my  existence,  although  I  have 
written  many  which  have  been  thought  such.*  His  apparent  incapacity 
to  realize  in  life  the  serenity  and  reserve  which,  for  the  most  part,  cha- 
racterize his  writings,  might  be  taken  to  suggest  a  psychological  paradox. 
And  yet  the  leading  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  his  unwisdom  in  all  prac- 
tical affairs  are  not  really  disconnected  from  each  other.  Both  sprang  from  a 
lack  of  that  common  sympathy  with  the  minds  of  others  which  enables 
a  man  readily  to  put  himself  en  rapport,  and  then  to  penetrate  motives 
as  well  as  to  anticipate  courses  of  action.  *  The  operations  of  Landor's 
mind,*  says  Mr.  Colvin,  '  were  governed  not  by  sympathy  with  the  minds 
of  otliers,  but  exclusively  by  private  impulBe.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the 
worst,  those  operations  were  in  their  nature  peculiarly  inconsecutive. 
With  all  his  great  and  varied  powers,  with  all  his  serious  cultivation  of 
them,  Landor  was  deficient  in  the  instincts  of  sequence  and  connection. 
The  energies  of  his  mind  were  inexhaustible,  but  its  workings,  whether 
of  imagination  or  thought,  consisted  not  so  much  of  coherent  trains  as  of 
independent  and  imperfectly  connected  acts.  Hence  an  abruptness  and 
lack  of  organic  construction  and  evolution.'  Here  we  have  the  secret  of 
Landor*s  unpopularity  from  the  pen  of  his  most  learned  exponent.  He 
lacks  the  sympathy  and  the  patience  to  put  himself  in  the  standpoint  of 
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others,  and  diRclaiixis  dependence  on  the  snffragesi  of  the  '  herd/  while 
yet  he  craves  for  acceptance  and  for  influence,  and  is  often  in  reaction. 
He  is  not  so  much  cold  as  distant,  disdaining  what  he  would  call  the 
*  weakness  of  conciliation.'  His  dramatic  writings — and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  *  Conversations  * — ^are  merely  veils  for  this  egotistic  assertive - 
ness.  He  never  really  commands  his  medium  and  forgets  himself.  In 
a  sense  it  is  simply  in  the  measure  that  a  writer  forgets  himself  m  a 
realization  of  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  addresses  that  he  will  deeply 
move  them.  This  is  the '  vicarious '  element  in  literature,  continually  check- 
ing the  tendency  to  mere  attention  to  form ;  for  it  is  as  true  of  prose  as  of 
verse  that  decadence  is  near  when  writing  becomes  merely  or  mainly  that 
of  an  afifair  of  fonn.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  stylist,  was  one  of  the  very 
worst  writers  who  ever  gained  world-wide  fame ;  never  were  sentences  more 
loosely  hung  and  shufiiing  than  his  often  were — but  he  had  pre-eminently 
the  broad  and  unaffected  sympathy  that  enabled  him  to  '  please '  both  the 
cultured  and  the  uncultured  reader.  '  Work  for  other  people's  vanity,  not 
your  own,  that  is  the  art  of  art,*  says  an  expert  and  experienced  writer ;  but 
Landor  despised  this  rather  sneaking  maxim  of  literary  prudence.  We 
might  illustrate  our  position  by  no  end  of  references.  The  principle  is 
absolute.  *  Give  and  take '  is  the  law  of  literature  as  of  life.  Landor  will 
neither  give  up  generously,  nor  take  with  unaffected  confidence,  nor  shake 
himself  for  a  moment  out  of  the  course  of  his  preoccupied  stateliness.  He 
lacks  humour  of  the  more  expansive  kind  and  much  must  be  traced  to 
this.  He  has  wit  and  fancy,  and  both  serve  him  in  the  finding  of  happy 
similitudes ;  but  he  never  moves  to  laughter.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
with  all  his  appearance  of  variety,  Landor*s  one  defect  was  atmosphere. 
He  gets  no  real  distances;  and,  struggle  as  he  may,  he  does  not  com- 
mand gradation.  Everything  seems  of  the  same  importance  to  him — 
each  sentence  equally  weighty ;  and  true  relief  is  wanting.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  Landor  is  always  more  at  home  when  he  deals  with  what  is 
distant  and  ideal  than  when  he  touches  that  which  is  present  and 
famihar.  Landor  was  always  comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that 
I)osterity  would  do  him  justice,  that  he  would  dine  late,  but  that  the 
lamps  would  be  well  lighted  and  the  company  well  chosen.  Mr.  Colvin 
has  made  a  most  tempting  repast  in  these  selections ;  they  are  well 
chosen,  weU  arranged,  and  such  as  Landor  would  himself  have  received 
with  pleasure,  and  that  is  saying  much ;  but  Mr.  Colvin* s  critical  instincts 
are  so  good,  that  in  his  thoughtful  introduction  he  gives,  all  unconsciously 
as  we  have  seen,  the  reason  why,  at  Uiis  day,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
Landor*s  circle  of  admirers  can  be  very  largely  extended — the  more's  the 
pity — even  by  such  selections  as  these. 

Kaffir  Folk-Lore.    By  George    M'Call    Theal.     W.  Swan 
SonnenBchein  and  Go. 

Students  of  folk-lore  have  cause  to  thank  .Mr.  Theal  for  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  their  fiAvourite  literature ;  and  their  gi'atitude  should  be  further 
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heightened  by  the  excelleDt  introdnctory  chapter  on  Kaffir  customs  and 
reh'gious  beliefs,  and  the  interestmg  collection,  with  which  the  Yolnme 
conclades,  of  '  Kaffir  proverbs  and  fignratiTe  expressions.'  Bat  to  the 
tme  lover  of  popular  tales  the  legends  themselves  will  be  the  chief 
attraction.  They  have  been  gathered,  Mr.  Theal  tells  us,  among  the 
Amaxosa  tnbe,  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  great  Kaffir  nation,  and 
consequently  that  which  has  been  most  affected  by  inter*  marriage  with 
Hottentots,  and  by  contact  with  the  European  settlers,  to  whom  indeed 
they  have  been  known  for  quite  two  centuries.  Whether  this  will  account 
for  certain  features  in  these  legends  which  remind  us  of  the  nursery  tales 
of  Europe,  or  whether  such  details  have  everywhere  a  common  origin  in 
the  natural  idiosyncrasies  of  the  human  mind,  seems  a  question  for  the 
specialist.  This  much  is  certain,  that  while  the  framework  of  the  legend, 
the  childishness  of  the  motives — ^if  motives  can  be  said  to  exist  at  ail — 
and  the  tribal  customs  and  on  which  the  story  often  turns  are  peculiar  to 
the  Kaffir,  other  features  have  a  more  or  less  near  resemblance  to  the 
stock  incidents  of  traditionary  stories  in  all  lands.  The  transformation 
of  men  to  animals  and  of  animals  to  men  is  a  common  occurrence ;  there 
is  even  a  flavour  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights  *  in  the  story  of  the  girl  enchan- 
tress, who  restores  her  lover  to  his  human  form,  ^Eter  her  mother  had 
changed  him  to  an  eland,  by  driving  the  eland  into  a  great  fire  where  it  is 
burned  to  a  cinder,  and  then  casting  the  cinder  into  a  vessel  of  water. 
In  the  story  of  Slkilume,  the  incident  of  the  ogre's  daughter  who  flies  with 
her  lover  from  the  paternal  mansion,  and  baffles  pursuit  by  casting  one 
object  after  another  behind  her  in  her  flight,  till  the  last  becomes  a 
perfectly  insurmountable  obstacle,  has  its  counterparts  in  European 
nursery  tales  from  Ireland  to  Russia.  Equally  familiar  is  the  legend  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  sisters — the  girl  who  despises  all  the  warnings 
addressed  to  her  on  the  road,  and  the  more  prudent  maiden  who  takes 
heed  of  that  which  is  told  her  by  the  poor  old  woman  and  the  friendly 
mouse,  and  so  secures  the  hand  of  the  enchanted  prince.  Rivers  play  an 
important  part  in  many  of  these  stories,  carrying  young  men  and  women 
away  into  their  depths  and  refusing  to  give  them  back  until  they  are 
propitiated  with  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  incantations ;  and  in  almost  all  we 
shall  encounter  cannibals  and  gluttons,  and  monstrous  beings  of  a  ghoul- 
like order,  who  devour  whole  villages  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
when  destroyed  in  the  end,  as  such  monsters  ought  to  be,  yield  them  up 
again,  none  the  worse  for  having  been  swallowed.  But  perhaps  the 
strangest  feature  in  these  legends  is  the  absence  of  any  expression  of 
surprise.  The  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  commonplace  events 
succeed  one  another  as  in  dreams,  witbou^  the  narrator  seeming  to 
observe  anything  remarkable  in  the  whole  matter.  In  this  respect  thd 
childish  naivete  of  the  legend  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  *  proverbial  sayings.' 
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Golden  Treasury  Series.  The  Speeches  and  Table  Talk  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammad.  Chosen  and  Translated,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane-Poolb.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bodwell  did  good  service  by  a  new  translation 
and  arrangement  of  the  Siu*a8  of  the  Koran.  As  is  well  known,  the  Koran 
observes  no  chronological  order,  its  only  principle  of  arrangement  being 
to  place  the  longest  Suras  first ;  thus  it  is  useless  as  an  aid  for  tracing  the 
development  of  Mohammed*s  thought.  Sale  simply  reproduced  the 
chaotic  Koran  as  it  is  used  by  Mohammedans.  Following  Professor 
Noldeke,  Mr.  Bodwell  published  his  fine  translation  of  the  Koran  with  the 
S'dras  in  groups  following  a  chronological  order,  and  thus  a  very  clear  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  development  of  the  prophet's  teaching:  'the  impression 
of  anarchy  disappears,  and  we  see  only  the  growth  of  a  remarkable  mind, 
the  alternations  of  weakness  and  strength  in  a  gifted  soul,  the  inevitable 
inconsistencies  of  a  great  man.'  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  adopted  the 
same  method.  The  Koran  in  its  entireness  is  a  small  book,  only  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  New  Testament,  and  if  the  Jewish  stories  be 
omitted  it  is  not  longer  than  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Even  this  would 
leave  many  repetitions.  Mr.  Poole  has  selected  the  Suras  here  given 
(speeches  he  calls  them),  avoiding  repetitions,  thus  presenting  us  with 
the  entire  substance  of  the  Koran.  He  tells  us  that  nothing  important 
either  in  doctrine  or  in  style  is  omitted. 

The  Table  Talk  consists  of  the  traditional  sayings  of  Mohammed, 
which,  although  less  authoritative  than  the  Koran,  have  yet  been  carefully 
transmitted. 

An  interesting  introduction  gives  us  all  necessary  information  about 
Mohammed,  Arab  life,  literature,  &c.,  the  whole  making  up  a  valuable 
handbook,  and  conveying  information  concerning  matters  of  which  even 
most  educated  pei-sons  are  ignorant. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry.  By  H.  B.  Cottbbill, 
M.A.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  Cotterill's  volume  is  the  criticism  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  and  the  estimate  of  the  great  reform  which  they  accom- 
plished. Some  of  the  elements  in  Wordsworth's  genius  are  more  effec- 
tively indicated  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  save  in  the  Essays  of  Mr. 
B.  H.  Hutton.  The  remarks,  too,  on  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  the  acute 
way  in  which  their  exceptional  temperaments  are  traced  in  the  form  ot 
their  poetry,  strike  us  as  frequently  originaL  The  contrast  between 
*  Ancient  and  Modem  Art  *  is  well  indicated.  Throughout,  if  there  are 
no  ideas  of  commanding  originality,  we  have  refinement,  careftil  compari- 
son, scholarly  illustrations,  and  educated  taste,  touched  by  the  modem, 
spirit,  as  is  well  seen  in  some  of  ;the  remarks  on  Pope. 
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Theatrical  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Labwood,  Author  of  *  Foren- 
sic Anecdotes/  &c.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  is  a  capital  companion  yolmne  to  the  '  Forensic  Anecdotes  '  and 
'  Clerical  Anecdotes  *  already  contributed  by  the  same  author  to  the 
*  Mayfair  Library.*  Though  we  cannot  say  that  all  the  anecdotes  are  of 
equal  merit — some  of  them,  indeed,  are  very  poor  and  thin,  and  throw  on 
the  theatrical  profession  a  light  by  no  means  attractive  for  magnanimity 
— yet  Mr.  Larwood  has  selected  and  arranged  them  well ;  assuring  us, 
however,  that  a  good  deal  of '  dressing  up  *  and  *  burnt-corking '  has  been 
at  work  upon  many  of  them.  This,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  a  pity ; 
since,  if  we  were  to  make  deductions  on  this  score  for  some  of  the  anec- 
dotes, say,  of  Garrick,  what  would  remain  ?  But  the  volume  is  quite  of 
the  sort  to  he  on  the  table  ready  to  be  taken  up  at  any  spare  moment, 
when  some  amusement,  and  it  may  be  fresh  insight  into  character,  may  be 
assured. 

Lord  Macaulayy  Essayist  and  Historian.  By  the  Hon.  Albert 
S.  Canning,  Author  of  '  Philosophy  of  Charles  Dickens/ 
&c.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  regard  Mr.  Canning's  effort  to  interpret  Lord 
Macaulay's  work  and  character  as  being  so  successful  sa  that  on  Charles 
Dickens.    He  has  read  extensively,  and  has  conscientiously  studied  the 
master ;  but  one  great  disadvantage  to  such  an  experiment  he  has  hardly 
-realized,  and  therefore  he  has  not  fully  met  it.    Lord  Macaulay  was  so 
tgreat,  because  in  one  sense  he  was  so  commonplace ;  he  was  so  brilliant, 
because  he  was  so  self-confident.      Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is,  perhaps, 
extreme  in  his  idea  of    the  Corinthian  style  and  extended  *  leading 
articles ; '  but  this  may  most  honestly  be  said,  that  Lord  Macaulay  was 
so  excessively  self-satisfied,  and,  as  a  too  plain-spoken  critic  lias  said, 
'  cocky,*  that  we  cannot  help  sometimes  thinking  of  him  as  the  beautiful 
schoolboy  whom  he  has  made  classical.    He  was,  in  fact,  more  the 
rhetorician  than  the  thinker,  more  the  eloquent  one-sided  advocate  than 
the  judge,  more  the   popular  talker  than  the  philosophic   historian. 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  wrote  more  inconsequent  passages  than  he  did 
on  poetry  and  on  philosophy.    So  long  as  he  concerns  himself  with  fiacts, 
and  is  allowed  to  present  them  with  the  colouring  that  he  desires,  all  is 
well ;  nothing  could  be  more  effective,  more  picturesque ;  the  moment 
that  you  really  begin  to  put  questions  that  search  down  to  principles,  he 
becomes  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate,  and  his  parti-prtM  is 
all  too  dominant.    He  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  life,  his  theoxy  of  it 
was  shallow.    Mr.  Canning  himself  says,  *  It  is  vexy  remarkable  thai  a 
yn<tn  who  so  well  understood  other  people's   fancies  and  inclinations 
should  not  have  shown  in  his  imaginary  personsges  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  he  evidently  possessed,*  which  is  a  fine  species  of 
Relf- contradiction.    That  knowledge  of  human  nature  wliich  a  man  fails 
to  communicate  through  imaginary  personages,  if  he  does  aim  at  creating 
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them,  muBt  be  external  or  conventional  merely — and  such,  in  a  large 
degree,  was  that  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Mr.  Canning  has  analyzed  the 
Essays  and  History  with  great  care,  and  has  brought  out  the  leading 
characteristics  well.  By  young  students  we  can  say  that  the  book  will  be 
found  of  great  service  as  a  kind  of  introduction  and  index  to  the  writings ; 
the  more  that  in  not  a  few  secondary  points  Mr.  Canning  shows  skill  in 
•exhibiting  the  defects  and  inconsistencies  of  his  author ;  particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  i-egard  to  Wilham  Penn.  Mr.  Canning  has  read 
Mr.  Hopworth  Dixon  and  others,  and  must  put  in  a  seiious  protest 


Little  Folks.    Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Go. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  volume  of  *  Little  Folks*  from 
another.  There  is  no  number  to  the  volume  and  no  date  on  the  title — 
page.  To  little  folks  who  possess  the  series  this  must  be  a  great  inoon* 
venience,  and  we  cannot  conceive  any  benefit  by  it  to  any  one. 

The  present  volume  maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which 
places  '  Little  Folks  *  at  the  head  of  the  juvenile  Hterature  of  the  day,  and 
this  not  only  in  virtue  of  its  variety,  but  also  of  that  subtle  tone  of  fitness 
with  which  a  competent  editor  imbues  a  periodical.  The  *  Little  Folks ' 
Cot  Fund,  for  two  Httle  cots  in  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children, 
amounts  to  nearly  ^1800, — sufficient  for  their  permanent  endowment. 


Essays  and  Sketches,  Grave  and  Qay.    With  some  Verses  and 
Illustrations.    By  Newtom  Cbossland.    Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Crossland  has  erred,  we  think,  in  mixing  up  two  disparate  classes 
of  subjects  here.  He  is  very  pleasant  indeed  when,  in  his  garrulous  but 
not  ineffective  way,  he  sets  down  reminiscences  of  old  times.  There  are 
Texy  good  bits  of  character-sketching,  and  some  touches  of  a  quiet, 
refined  satire  in  his  village  sketches^  especially  in  '  Great  Cotwyn :  a 
Prose  Idyll  of  a  Country  Parish,'  some  of  the  anecdotes  in  which  would 
well  bear  citation  had  we  but  space.  The  rough  outline  of  the  Bev. 
Paternoster  is  really  etched  in  with  firmness,  and  abides  in  the  memory. 
Bat  the  attempt  to  make  these  sketches  carry  a  series  of  tirades  in  favour 
of  spiritualism  and  against  its  scientific  opponents — not  always  logically 
supported,  and  certainly  sometimes  not  in  good  taste,  as  witness  especi- 
ally the  attack  on  Dr.  Carpenter — is,  in  our  opinion,  a  seiious  mistake. 
Those  who  would  enjoy  Mr.  Crossland's  Village  Sketches  most  are 
precisely  those  who  would  shrink  from  his  spiritualistic  confessions  and 
Arguments,  while  those  again  who  will  find  some  comfort  in  his  arguments 
will  hardly  appreciate  his  stories.'  We  should  not  omit  to  add,  however, 
ihat  some  of  Mr.  Crossland's  own  experiences,  as  here  given,  are  very 
fltriking,  especially  the  revelation  about  a  certain  missing  legal  docu- 
ment.   The  verses  are  for  the  most  part  rather  disappointing. 
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The  Mayfair  Library.  Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities, 
Selected  and  Edited  by  William  T.  Dobson.  Quips 
and  Quiddities.  Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  Davexport 
Adams.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

EucoHraged  by  the  success  of  *  Literary  Frivolities/  Mr.  Dobson 
has  compiled  this  selection  of  parodies,  Macaronic  vei*se,  anagrams, 
acrostics,  alliterative  verse,  echo  verses,  and  accompanied  each  with 
histoncal  notes  and  literary  exposition.  Most  of  the  pieces  ore  from 
well-known  sources,  bnt  there  are  also  some  clever  original  contributions 
from  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  and  otliers.  The  book  is  as  amusing  as 
it  is  clever. 

The  second  volume  is  a  collection  of  puns,  smart  sayings,  racy  anec- 
dotes, jeux  d' esprit y  and  all  varieties  of  conversational  eharp-shooting. 
They  are  taken  from  a  well-stored  note-book,  and  are  refen*ed  to  their 
original  authors — with  exceptions ;  for  instance,  some  of  the  smart  things 
quoted  from  '  Lothair  *  ought  to  have  been  branded  plagiarisms. 

Tristan  of  Lyoncsse,  and  other  Poems,   By  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  volume  will,  we  think,  add  to  his  fame ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  may  also  excite  something  of  the  old  line  of 
criticism  with  regard  to  his  ethical  tendencies.  His  reconstruction  of  the 
section  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  with  which  he  here  concerns  himself,  is 
carried  out  in  the  most  thorough-going  manner.  He  does  not  in  any 
respect  seek  to  refine  away  or  to  elevate  the  motive  in  deference  to 
any  conventional  idea  or  the  drawing  of  a  set  lesson,  nor  does  he 
shrink  from  facing  the  real  source  of  what  he  would  call  the  tragical 
purpose.  Long  ago  he  insisted  that  the  Arthurian  cycle  could  not  be 
consistently  made  moral  or  idyllic,  after  the  manner  of  later  poets,  with- 
out getting  rid  of  its  tragio  elements,  more  or  less ;  and  in  selecting  the 
episode  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  for  treatment,  he  certainly  sets  himself  to 
essay  a  '  perilous  quest,'  for  it  is  one  of  those  that  are  most  touched  by 
doubtful  association  in  view  of  modem  propriety — wire-drawn  and  arti- 
ficially sensuous  to  a  degree.  In  sheer  justice  it  must  be  said  that  in  a 
broad  sense  Mr.  Swinburne  has  succeeded.  He  has  availed  himself  freely 
of  all  the  som*ces  that  were  open  to  him,  drawing  to  his  aid  whatever 
would  farther  his  artistic  ends ;  and  herein  he  shows  himself  a  thorough 
student-master  of  all  the  old  versions  and  literature  on  the  subject.  He 
makes  due  use  of  the  love-oharm  committed  to  Brangwain  in  order  to 
bring  King  Mark  and  Iseult  into  fullest. union  of  true  love,  and  treats 
with  fine  effect  the  situation  in  which  Tristan  and  Iseult  are  placed  by 
drinking  that  charmed  wine — in  one  suggestive  httle  point  refining  on 
all  his  originals.    He  cunningly  prepares  us  for  the  tragical  outcome. 
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if  we  may  speck  so,  by  causing  Tristan  to  recite  in  the  ear  of  Isenlt 
passages  in  the  history  of  Guinevere,  the  queen.  He  is  as  impassionedly 
erotic  as  it  is  possible  to  be — the  imagination  at  one  or  two  points  seems 
to  become  giddy  and  reel  in  the  realization  of  indulgence,  and  recovers 
itself  only  under  the  restraint  demanded  by  the  verse.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  the  episode  of  the  second  Iseult  is  strained  and  artificial,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  power,  there  is  in  it  much  to  compel  owe  protest.  In  a  word, 
the  subject  is  scarcely  fit  for  modem  treatment,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
been  only  too  faithful  to  the  most  repulsive  phases  of  it.  Beautiful 
passages  of  course  abound.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  very  noble  invocation 
£*om  the  beginning  of '  The  Last  Pilgrimage* — 

*  Enough  of  ease  and  love,  enough  of  light. 
Enough  of  rest  before  the  shadow  of  night. 
Strong  love,  whom  death  finds  feebler ;  kingly  love, 
Whom  time  discrowns  in  season,  seeing  thy  dove 
Spell-stricken  by  the  serpent ;  for  thy  sake 
Men  that  saw  light  see  night^s  dawn  only  break. 
Night's  cup  fiUed  up  with  slumber,  whence  men  think 
The  draught  more  dead  than  thine  was  due  to  drink. 
O  Love,  thy  day  sets  darkling ;  hope  and  fear 
Fall  from  tiie  standing  stem  as  death  stands  here.* 

The  most  undramatio  and  anachronistic  passages  are  those  where 
Mr.  Swinbm*ne  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Iseult  longings  for  adoption  into 
the  great  Wliole,  too  much  after  the  manner  of  George  Eliot,  as  will  be 
seen,  for  example,  at  p.  110.  The  regret  and  pathos  of  '  The  Last  Pil- 
grimage* and  the  '  Sailing  of  the  Swan'  do  something  to  atone  to  us  for 
the  erotic  excess  of  what  went  before.  A  few  words  must  be  allowed  about 
the  verse.  Never,  probably,  has  the  heroic  couplet  been  used  with  more 
originality,  sweep,  and  freedom.  The  occasional  use  of  the  old-fashioned 
triplet  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  hands  is  most  felicitous,  and  has  all  the 
effect  of  novelty.  Of  the  other  poems  we  have  no  space  to  speak  in  detail. 
The  sonnets,  especially  those  to  the  old  dramatists,  are  very  perfect  in 
form  and  full  of  fine  points.  There  is  a  sardonic  force  in  the  two  on 
*  Reading  Carlyle's  Beminiscences.*  '  Athens*  and  '  Victor  Hugo*  are 
too  marked  by  Mr.  Swinbiuiie*s  vir.  Best  of  all  we  like  the  circle  of 
poems  to  children.  These  are  full  of  freshness,  of  gi*ace,  and  a  kind 
of  purity  of  sympathy  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected,  had 
Mr.  Swinburne  not  in  his  last  volume  given  us  one  or  two  of  this  class, 
probably  by  way  of  foretaste.  Is  this  not  in  every  way  dehcious— a 
something  steeped  in  honest  natural  feeling,  and  healthy  imaginative 
impulse  ? 

'  You  send  me  your  love  in  a  letter, 
I  send  you  my  love  in  a  song ; 

Ah  I  child,  your  gift  is  the  better. 
Mine  does  you  but  wrong. 
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No  fame  were  the  best  less  brittle, 

No  praise  were  it  wide  as  earth. 
Is  worth  so  much  as  a  little 

Child's  love  may  be  worth. 

We  see  the  children  above  us, 

As  they  might  angels  above ; 
Come  back  to  us,  child,  if  yon  love  ns, 

And  bring  us  yonr  love.' 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  and  is  the  fuller  token 
of  friendship,  in  that  Mr.  Watts,  in  some  points,  is  not  exactly  of  the 
Swinburne  conviction,  as  popularly  conceived. 

Mary  Stiuirt:   a   Tragedy.     By  Schiller.      Translated   by 
.  Leedham  White.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  White  has  brought  extensive  knowledge  and  fine  intelligence  ta 
the  rendering  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  and  difficult  of  all 
Schiller's  plays,  although  from  its  subject  the  most  attractive  to  Cnglisli 
readers.  Sometimes  he  fails  a  little  through  lack  of  poetical  intensity  ; 
for  a  good  version,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  rather  a  transfusion  than  a 
mere  translation  or  word-for-word  rendering.  Very  noticeably  is  this  the 
case  in  Mary*s  speeches  to  Moi*timer  at  pp.  6(V-62.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  great  speeches  of  Talbot  are  rendered  at  once  with  fire  and 
grace,  no  less  than  the  majestic  outburst  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  p.  114» 
beginning  '  Die  Konige  sind  nur  Sklaven  ihre  Standes' — 

'  Monarchs  are  only  slaves  to  their  estates : 

They  dare  not  follow  where  their  hearts  would  lead. 

Twos  ever  my  desire  to  die  unwedded. 

And  I  had  staked  my  future  fame  on  this, 

That  men  should  read  upon  my  monument 

In  time  to  come :  "  Here  lies  the  maiden  queen." 

But  no ;  my  sabjects  will  not  have  it  so : 

Even  now  they  brood  for  ever  on  the  time 

When  I  shall  be  no  more.    ^Tis  not  enough 

That  new  prosperity  doth  bless  the  land : 

I  am  to  sacrifice  myself  as  well 

Even  for  their  future  welfare.    I  must  yield 

My  maiden  liberty,  my  chiefest  good, 

And  for  my  people^s  sake  I  must  perforce 

Submit  to  have  a  master  thrust  upon  me. 

Thereby  'tis  shown  to  me  that  I  am  to  them 

Nought  but  a  woman  merely.' 

There  are  only  two  weak  points  here :  '  In  time  to  come/  placed  where 
it  is,  and  the  words  *  as  well,*  at  the  end  of  what  otherwise  might  have 
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been  a  very  startling  and  faithful  Hdg.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  version  is 
masterly,  and,  as  the  original  is  printed  opposite  the  translation,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  tlie  student. 

Songs  of  the  Sunny  South.    By  John  Cambrox  Grvnt.     Long- 
mans and  Go. 

These  poems  are  what  the  title  names  them.  They  have  been  written, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  among  the  solitudes  of  Southern  India. 
The  author  aspires  high,  and  has  tried  many  themes  and  many  styles, 
but  has  hardly  stnick  out  a  vein  of  his  own.  Tiie  thought  and  feeling  are 
often  youthful  and  immature,  though  the  form  is  finished.  He  has  studied 
the  best  models  and  is  equal  to  exotic  forms,  wherein  he  obtains  consider- 
able correctness  and  grace.  But  the  best  pieces  are  those  which  in  form 
owe  least  to  direct  models,  and  are  here  and  there  rough — *  After  the 
Battle,*  for  example,  and  *  On  the  Backwater.'  Mr.  Grant's  volume,  how- 
ever, raises  expectation.  It  has  now  and  then  tlie  touch  of  true  experi- 
ence, and  in  this  case,  he  can  be  bold  and  independent  in  utterance — 
which  is  much. 


Parchment  Library.  Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected 
and  Annotated  by  Austin  Dobson.  Q.  Horati  Flacci 
Opera.  Shakespere's  Works.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

The  volumes  of  '  The  Parchment  Library,*  of  which  eleven  volumes 
have  now  appeared,  are  as  dainty  as  they  are  portable.  The  hand-made 
papier,  the  antique  parchment  binding,  the  exquisite  printing,  and  the 
scholarly  editing,  make  the  volumes  the  Elzevirs  of  the  century.  No  one 
more  competent  than  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  respect  of  both  scholarship 
and  taste,  to  select  from  the  essayists  of  the  last  century  could  have  been 
found.  Scarcely  could  literary  contrast  be  greater  than  that  between  the 
writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  that  we  still  need  tlie  chastened  restraint  of  the 
former  only  too  much  of  contemporaneous  rhetorical  literature  shows,  both 
in  prose  and  in  poetry.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  an  example  of  the  hterary 
style  that  he  commends.  His  work  has  been  done,  therefore,  con  amore^ 
and  it  scarcely  could  have  been  done  better.  A  short,  well  written  Intro- 
duction gives  us  all  necessary  information.  The  selection  of  thirty-five 
essays  from  the  forty  volumes  of  Chalmers  is  skilfully  made.  Whether 
the  alcoholic  taste  of  modem  readers  will  relish  the  pure  translucent 
medium  of  Addison  is  a  question.  A  highly  cultured  literary  taste  is  as 
rare  as  a  highly  cultm*ed  taste  for  natural  beauty.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Dobson  has  done  something  to  recall  us  to  it  The  selections  are  of 
lighter  and  more  humorous  character.  Steele's  '  Mr.  BickerstafiTs  Visit 
to  a  Friend ;  *  Addison*s '  Meditations  in  Westminster  Abbey ; '  Johnson's 
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'  Dick  Twining ; '  Goldsmith's  '  Man  in  Black,*  and  '  Beau  Tibbs/  ore 
specimens  of  what  the  volume  contains. 

Wo  welcome  the  first  three  volomes  of  a  dainty  Pocket  Edition  of  Shake- 
spere ;  bat  no  information  concerning  either  text  or  editor  is  given  ns. 
They  are  simply  printed  without  note  or  comment,  each  volume  contain- 
ing four  plays.    The  edition  is  an  elegant  and  convenient  one. 

To  the  diminishing  few  who  make  Horace  a  pocket  companion  thiH 
edition  by  Mr.  F.  W\  Cornish  will  be  acceptable.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
contributes  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  cleverly  etched  by  Leopold 
Lowenstein. 

The  Human  Inheritance^   the  New   IlopCy   Motherhood.     By 
William  Sharp.     Elliot  Stock. 

This  volume  is  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  published  verse,  with 
which  it  must  on  no  account  be  confounded.  Mr.  Sharp  has  a  great  deal 
of  fancy  and  also  some  imagination;  he  has  studied  metrical  forms,  and 
is  very  ingenious  in  some  of  his  pieces,  regarded  merely  as  exercises. 
There  is  a  mystical  glow  and  rapture,  a  sort  of  passionate  and  sensuous 
realization  of  beauty,  a  depth  of  colour  about  his  pictures  of  nature,  which 
shows  that  he  has  drunk  deep  at  true  fountains.  If  he  has  not  climbed 
high  in  Parnassus,  he  has  certainly  tasted  some  of  the  springs  on  its 
slopes.  The  leadiog  poem  in  the  book  is  an  attempt  to  symbolize  in 
nature-forms  the  ages  in  the  Hfe  of  man :  childliood,  youth,  manhood, 
womanhood,  and  old  age.  The  scenes  and  incidents  adopted  are  well 
suited  to  the  piurpose ;  a  fine  instinct  has  guided  him  here,  and  apparently 
he  has  seen  some  of  the  scenes  in  Australia  and  the  South  Pacific  whidi 
he  pictures  and  ideahzes.  If  not,  his  imaginative  power  is  the  mora 
remarkable.  He  sometimes,  however,  indulges  what  to  us  are  mere  con- 
ceits of  rhyme  too  much  favoured  by  Mr.  Mon*is  and  the  Bossettis  and 
their  followers.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems,  notably '  Christmas  £ve,' 
are  very  natural  and  sweet ;  but  we  do  not  care  very  much  for  the 
'  Transcripts  from  Nature ' — such  themes  are,  on  the  whole,  ill-suited  fcr 
this  artificial  treatment ;  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Mr.  Sharj) 
shows  ingenuity  in  his  use  of  the  Tuscan  rispettOf  or  rather  his  very 
free  modification  of  it. 

A  Sctdjjtory  and  other  Poems.      By  E.  H.  Hickey.      Kegnn 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Tlie  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  book  is  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  being  well  printed  and  tastefully  bound ;  the  second  is  that  the  verses 
are  well  constructed.  The  rhymes  never  jingle,  and  they  are  rarely  forced. 
A  natural,  easy  grace  pervades  the  whole.  In  short,  the  framework  is 
very  good  and  deserves  a  fine  centre. 

Miss  Hickey  is  truly  touched  with  the  genius  of  the  poet  Her  work  is 
rich  in  feeling  and  in  thought.     She  teaches  the  supremacy  of  love.     In 
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the  absence  of  love  there  can  be  no  success.    Everything  short  of  success 
may  be  there,  but  the  unlovmg  soul  is  stopped  on  the  last  verge — 

'  The  earth  all  quick  with  the  diamond's  soul 
In  its  throes  oft  bears  but  the  formless  coal, 
So  close  of  kin  to  the  perfect  gem 
That  is  meet  for  a  kingly  diadem.* 

He  who  has  once  loved  can  never  be  utterly  cast  away.  Whatever  mis- 
fortunes wait  upon  him  the  divine  indwelling  makes  him  steadfast  against 
misfortunes — nay,  rather,  he  can  have  none. 

'  The  Dead  Worker '  is  a  singularly  noble  poem.    It  calls  us  to  contem- 
plate in  death  one  whose  life  was  toil  and  nothing  more — 

*  Just  a  more  bald  life  was  hers.' 

Poor,  rough,  unbeautiful  sister,  what  shall  God  do  for  thee  ? 

*  Did  God  hold  her  just  as  dear 

(Hard,  if  so,  to  realize) 
As  our  saint  whose  soul  shone  clear 

Through  her  pure,  pathetic  eyes. 
Whom  we  gazed  on  dead  as  though 
Love  itself  lay  still  and  low  ?  * 


The  Prcdae  of  Books,  as  Said  and  Sung  hy  English  Authors.  Se- 
lected by  John  Alfred  Lonoforo,  LL.D.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin, 
and  Co.).  It  is  natural  that  the  best  things  about  books  should  be  said 
by  book-makers,  for  they  have  the  pre-eminence  in  power  of  saying 
good  things ;  but  the  unspoken  estimates  of  m^Tiads  of  readers  find 
in  them  expression  for  what  they  are  unable  to  clothe  in  words.  Books 
have  become  as  necessary  to  our  life  as  food  and  clothing,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  them  has  come  to  be  almost  as  unconscious.  Many,  however, 
will  be  glad  to  possess  this  little  book  about  books.  It  contains  extracts 
in  prose  and  verse  from  some  thirty  authors,  beginning  with  Richard 
Aungervyle,  author  of  '  Philobiblon,*  1884,  and  ending  with  George 
Dawson.  We  miss,  however,  some  favourite  passages  and  names — 
Dryden,  Macaulay,  and  others — but  this  is  inevitable.    What  the  author 

has  given  us  is  excellent. Clerical  Reminiscences.  By  Sknex.    (Seeley, 

Jackson,  and  Halliday.)  A  pleasant  book  of  religious  anecdote  and 
reminiscence,  revealing  a  pious  and  kindly  nature  in  the  narrator, 
now  known  as  Canon  Bate  man ;  also  much  shrewdness  and  good  sense 
in  dealing  witli  difficulties.  It  also  throws  side  lights  that  are  interest- 
ing upon  church  matters  and  clerical  conditions,  suggesting  much 
matter  for  comment.  Some  of  the  writer's  Indian  anecdotes  and  ex- 
periences are  amusing.  Of  course  the  writer  has  a  horror  of  Dissenters ; 
he  would  not,  we  fancy,  differ  much  in  his  classification  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    His  notions  of  religious  liberty,  moreover,  are 
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Bomewhat  hazy.  His  coal  merchant's  wife  had  been  attending  the 
Boxnan  Catholic  Chapel  for  six  weeks.  *  You  are  master  of  yonr  own 
home,  I  suppose.  If  she  attends  one  Sunday  more,  you  will  supply  the 
Ticarage  with  no  more  coal.*     The  threat  was  sufficient,  but  wherein 

does  it  differ  from  electioneering  bribery  and  intimidation  ? Annotated 

English  ClassUa.  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus.  Tragedy  of 
Cymbeline.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  the  Be  v.  Henby  W. 
Hudson,  Professor  of  Shakespeare  in  Boston  University.  (Boston,  U.S. : 
Qinn  and  Heath.)  The  annotations  are  intended  to  throw  light  upon 
obscurities  of  the  text.  The  text  has  been  expurgated — ^necessarily  so,  if 
Shakespeare  is  to  be  read  in  families  and  schools,  and  apparently  this  has 
been  done  skilfully,  so  as  not  to  do  violence  to  the  continuity  of  the  play. 

The  Way  to  Fortune.    A  Series  of  Short  Essays.    With  Illustrative 

Proverbs  and  Anecdotes  from  many  Sources.  (Marshall  Japp  and  Co.) 
A  valuable  little  book  on  habits  and  appliances  of  life — from  grave, 
moral  quahties  to  light  adornments — pointing  the  moral  that  if  a  man 
would  succeed  in  life  nothing  is  too  trivial  for  his  care.  Proverbs,  anec- 
dotes, and  quotations  are  culled  from  a  wide  field,  and  with  a  chatty 
optimism  that  makes  the  useful  very  pleasant.    It  is  a  capital  book  for 

young    people. Convalescent  Cookery,     A  Family  Handbook.     By 

Catherine  Byan.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  This  little  book  is  as  sensible 
as  it  is  timely.  It  is  an  admirable  companion  to  Miss  Nightingale's 
*  Notes  on  Nursing.*  Too  many  wives  and  sisters  are  of  the  Dora 
Coppei-field  class,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  fail  sadly  in 
a  wise  ministry  to  the  invalid  to  his  great  distress  and  prejudice.  Ad- 
mirably arranged  and  indexed  and  complete,  everything  wanted  can  be 
at  once  found  in  it.    It  should  be  a  handbook  in  every  family. 
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,  The  Collected  Works  of  Charles  Reade,  Sixteen  Volumes.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  certainly  done  the  English 
public  a  service  in  publishing  the  collected  works  of  Charles  Reade  in  a 
form  at  once  so  cheap  and  attractive  and  useful.  They  have  spared  no 
expense ;  the  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable,  and  if  we  cannot  con- 
fess ourselves  equally  charmed  with  all  the  illustrations,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Cliarles  Reode's  style  of  art  is  hardly  that  which  gives  most 
range  to  tbe  ai*tist.  And  this  suggests  a  leading  quality  in  his  work,  of 
which  we  may  just  as  well  make  a  starting-point  in  our  effort  to  convey 
some  general  idea  of  his  characteristics.  Charles  Reade  is  emphatically 
a  painter  of  chai-acter  and  not  a  descriptive  writer,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott 
or  Ly  tton.  If  he  cuu  convey  to  you  a  vivid  sense  of  the  impression  which 
his  various  characters  produce  upon  each  other,  if  he  can  show  you  how 
the  introduction  of  a  third  person  may  gradually  and  almost  oncon* 
Boiously  operate  to  change  the  relations  of  otbei*s  in  changing  their  senti- 
ments towards  each  ether,  that  suffices :  all  his  invention  of  situations, 
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Tigorons  dialogae,  and  even  his  close  stady  of  details,  are  subordinate 
to  this.  He  is  not  like  Thackeray,  who  sometimes  subordinated  his- 
characters  to  his  satirical  vein ;  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  who  subordinates 
liis  characters  to  his  plot;  or  George  Ehot,  who  too  often  transforms 
them  into  mere  puppets  at  the  beck  of  a  perverted  philosophy  of  life- 
Mr.  Charles  Beade  could  be  satirical  if  he  chose ;  but  that  tendency  is 
checked  by  his  keen  reaHzation  of  the  dramatic  wealth  of  life,  and  the 
reproof  it  gives  to  all  attempts  at  making  its  lessons  bear  only  in  one- 
direction.  He  could  invent  very  intricate  plots,  and  he  has  invented 
them ;  but  he  reahzes  the  fact  that  invention  too  often  triumphs  at  the- 
expense  of  truth  to  human  nature :  and  he  abjures  pliilosophy  as  with- 
drawing  the  eye  from  the  facts  to  the  mere  shadows  of  facts.  His  end  is  to 
represent  in  each  of  his  novels  a  little  society  to  which  we  are  introduced,, 
but  he  declines  to  say  too  much  about  his  personages  in  introducing  then^ 
to  us.  He  makes  them  tell  their  own  story  by  dialogue,  by  accent,  by 
expression ;  we  must  find  out  their  characters  for  ourselves.  As  he  hufL- 
self  says  at  the  opening  of  *  Love  me  Httle,  love  me  long' :  *  The  chit-chat 
must  be  your  main  clue  to  the  characters.  In  life  it  is  the  same.  Men 
and  women  won't  come  to  you  ticketed,  or  with  explanation  in  their  hand.*" 
Whether  he  has  dealt  with  the  middle  ages,  as  in  *  The  Cloister  and  th& 
Hearth  ;*  the  last  century,  as  in  *  Griffith  Gaunt,' '  Peg  Woffington,*  and 
•The  Wandering  Heir;*  or  our  own  day,  in  *Foul  Play,'  *Hard  Cash,' 
and  'A  Terrible  Temptation ; '  or  with  French  life  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  ^ 
in  •  The  Double  Marriage,'  it  is  still  the  same.  This  dramatic  decision, 
combined  with  great  power  in  incident  and  in  making  incident  serve  not 
only  to  promote  the  movement,  but  also  to  aid  the  revelation  of  the 
tharactei*8,  is  the  great  secret  of  Charles  Beade's  success.  If  you  take  up 
*  Foul  Play/  for  example,  and  open  the  book  at  any  part,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  the  thick  of  action ; — even  in  the  uninhabited  island  there  is  a. 
sense  of  continual  movement :  the  discovery  of  the  sunken  vessel  with  the 
treasm-e  is  a  touch  of  true  genius.  There  is  no  in-esolution  on  Beade'a 
part,  no  pausing  between  two  courses :  the  goal  has  been  clearly  marked 
out  ahead,  though  it  is  well  concealed  from  you ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
in  putting  aside  what  does  not  really  make  for  progress,  and  does  not  aid 
in  the  general  result.  There  is  only  one  of  his  novels  which,  as  it  strikes 
Us,  fails  a  little  in  this  respect ;  all  the  others  are  successful,  and  more 
particularly  is  this  the  case  in  '  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,'  •  Christie 
Johnstone,'  'Griffith  Gaunt,'  and  *A  Terrible  Temptation' — into  the 
close  of  which  a  great  force  of  pathetic  suggestion  is  infused  by  the  con- 
fession  of  Bichard  Bassett  to  Wheeler — his  lawyer,  who  had  so  skilfully 
helped  him  to  fight  his  battles  against  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett — that 
all  their  efforts  had  been  made  for  nought ;  that  as  they  had  been  fighting 
unscrupulously,  they  had  thus  taken  some  of  the  sweetness  out  of  what 
would  have  come  to  Bichard*s  family,  at  any  rate.  '  Old  fellow,'  said 
Bichard,  *  there  is  not  a  worse  poison  than  hate.  It  has  made  me  eld 
before  my  time.  And  what  does  it  all  come  to  ?  We  might  just  as  well 
have  kept  quiet ;  for  my  grandson  will  inherit  Huntercombe  and  Bassett 
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Bomewhat  hazy.     '  r'^'j^^  to  tl^e  girl  you  would  not  ring 

Roman  Catho^  ^  '  •       r     r  ,      - 

home,  I  supr  /•     ./*     .^«^^*^* humour  is  deserving  of  a  few  words :  w 

vicarase  w'  •  v*^^^  contrast  of  a  very  refined  strain  of  feeling 

does  it  di^  / '   •   >  ^>^  commonplace,  if  honest  one ;   as  is  seen,  for 

Enalish  ^ '  - ;,v  r^/zstances  in  *  Christie  Johnstone' — notably  in  the 

Cvmb  ^•''  ^  '  *'/<^  Newhaven  fish-girls  are  introduced  to  Lord  Ipsden, 

Hur  ,t'^-/r-''f/p^^^  ^8  guided  by  Flucker  Johnstone  to  the  house  of 

Qv  ^'y''^*rJi  ^^  ®^^®  ^'  results  from  the  sudden  introduction  of  what, 

o'  **C  V^**"^^*  *^®  incongruous  elements,  whidi  nevertheless  are  quite 

J^'^jrfii^i^  looked  at  from  the  more  humane  and  universal  stand- 

/^i^i  very  good  instance  of  this  is  the  passage  in  which  Edward 

/■"^y^jtfpresented  as  having  his  quaUfications  for  firemanship  tested  by 

^log'    ^^^  speeches,  so  brusque  and  bluff,  though  thoroughly  sintere, 

^ioto  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Sampson  in  '  Hard  Cash,*  illustrate  both  points. 

&^re  are  many  other  instances  —  notably  in  the  development  of  the 

^ff^ce  of  the  Komauy  blood  which  came  out  to  puzzle  and  perplex  Sir 

^liArles  Bassett  in  his  dashing,  dark-skinned  heir.    Scarce  anything  could 

1)0  at  once  more  humorous  and  pathetic  than  the  boy's  talk  ai  he  is 

leading  Lady  Bassett  through  the  wood  when  her  own  son  was  lost  along 

with  his  cousin  Bup^rta. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Charles  Beade  can  x^aint  a  \dllain 
without  making  him  altogether  a  monster,  and  c  m  pourtray  a  good  man 
And  a  hero  without  making  him  a  milksop.  Wyllie,  the  scuttler,  in 
*  Foul  Flay,'  and  the  young  merchant  who  suborned  him,  both  have  their 
good  points ;  and  a  tribute  of  sincere  praise  is  due  to  Charles  Beade  for 
the  very  natural  way  in  which  he  finds  x^aUiations,  if  not  excuses,  for  their 
€rime  in  the  impulses  of  a  true  love.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  David 
Dodd  as  a  hero?  No  wonder  that  Miss  Foimtain  fell  in  love  with  him, 
And  rejected  wealthy  and  aristocratic  lovera  for  his  sake.  Henry  Little, 
in  *  Put  Yom'self  in  his  Place,'  is  quite  a  new  type  of  British  operative  and 
master,  but  he  is  a  true  hero  too  ;  and  we  are  just  as  Uttle  surprised  that 
lie  should  captivate  his  fair  pupil  in  carving  as  that  Jael  Deuce  should 
fall  in  love  with  him,  and  prove  herself  a  heroine  because  that  love  cannot 
l)e  re  tinned,  and  she  must  become  the  agent  or  instrument  of  its  progress, 
or  be  false  to  her  best  self ;  and  some  of  the  most  (hematic  situations  in 
that  book  gain  immensely  from  this  circumstance.  And  this  suggests 
the  remark  that  no  EngUsli  novelist  has  surpassed  Beade  in  the  power  of 
rendering  that  playfulness  and  coy  reserve,  that  slow  advance  and  swift 
retreat,  that  desire  to  be  hunted  and  to  surrender  without  seeming  to  do 
60,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  modest  British  maiden,  but  so  hard  to 
reproduce  in  literature.  We  do  not  remember  anything  more  effective  in 
ithia  way  than  Miss  Fountain's  pretty  behaviour  when  David  Dodd  tells 
Jier  that  he  will  not  have  the  East  Indiaman.  In  the  perilous  experiment 
of  continuing  his  characters  into  a  second  stoiy,  as  in  '  Hard  Cash,* 
Lis  success  has  certainly  been  remarkable.  The  second  generation  of 
Dodds  and  Hardies  do  not  fail  in  interest,  whilst  the  old  generation  eer- 
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tainly  holds  its  own.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  Reade  cannot  paint 
the  lower  motives  and  reveal  the  coarser  strain  in  woman ;  he  can,  as  is. 
well  seen  in  *  La  Somerset ;  *  but  he  knows,  though  he  sometimes  uses 
plain  terms,  that  such  portraitures  are  never  to  be  presented  on  their  own 
account,  but  only  as  a  foil  to  others  which  are  more  difficult  to  conceive 
and  render  faithfully.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  vigorous  plainness  now  and 
then,  he  is  essentially  on  the  side  of  the  good,  modest,  and  true.  Then 
think  of  the  use  to  which  he  can  put  Eve  Dodd,  and  how  he  melts  us 
when  he  reveals  her  story,  and  shows  us  how  she  came  to  be  able  to  play 
the  cards  for  her  brother  so  well— we  are  so  interested  in  her  that  we- 
miss  a  sight  of  her  in  old  age  in  *  Hard  Cash ;  *  or  of  the  original  traits 
that  he  brings  out  in  Rose  Lusignan.  His  matrons  are  as  faitlifully  con* 
ceived  as  his  young  girls,  and  have  as  much  pains  spent  upon  them ;  and 
in  some  cases  he  has  let  us  see  how  the  girl  is  mother  to  the  matron,  as 
in  Lucy  Fountain  and  Mrs.  Little. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  one  of  the  highest  purposes  of  literature— not 
even  omitting  imaginative  literature — is  to  temper  between  classes,  to 
reveal  the  one  to  the  other  in  their  higher  and  most  attractive  features. 
By  the  novelist  this  can  be  most  effectively  done  through  the  portraiture 
of  typical  and  representative  characters.   Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  certainly 
not  forgotten  this  obHgation.  He  has  studied  society,  but  he  has  also  studied 
social  problems,  and  he  is  in  the  best  sense  a  reformer  and  a  reconciler. 
Trades  unionism,  lunacy  and  lunacy  laws,  prison  management,  bankruptcy, 
and  so  on,  he  has  paid  attention  to ;  he  has  spared  no  pains  as  to  details, 
and  he  has  written  works  that  have  not  been  without  effect  in  securing* 
reforms.    Those  who  felt  themselves  called  on  to  attack  him,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  *  vested  interests,'  by  declaring  him  a  mere  novehst  and  igno- 
rant of  the  facts,  have  generally  found  themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his  investigations  have  been  hidden  only 
by  the  force  of  his  creative  sympathy  and  imagination.    Few  would  have 
believed  that  the  main  facts  connected  with  trades  union  outrages  could 
in  a  story  have  been  put  so  faithfully  and  with  so  much  effect  as  they  are 
in  *  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place.'     He  has  given  much  insight  into  his 
methods  in  the  rephes  he  has  made  to  those  who  have  attacked  him,  and 
in  one  characteristic  chapter  of  *  A  Terrible  Temptation,*  where,  as  well 
as  in  'Hard  Cash,'  he  deals  with  illegal  detention  in  private  lonatio 
asylums.    These,  though  not  without  a  touch  of  egotism»  decidedly  raise 
our  regard  for  liim  both  as  a  sincere,  self-denying  artist  and  as  a  bene- 
volent man.     To  the  critic  these  would  famish  matter  for  articles,  aa 
throwing  side-lights  on  the  works.    But  for  that  we  have  no  space  here. 

One  thing  we  have  not  yet  noted — Mr.  Reade's  way  of  gathering  up  his 
thoughts  into  axioms  and  setting  them  quietly  down  on  his  pages,  thua 
furnishing  points  where  the  reader  may  pause  and  reflect  deeply  if  he 
chooses ;  though  we  fear  the  reader  only  too  seldom  chooses  thus  to  pause 
and  reflect,  being  too  concerned  to  follow  the  action  of  the  story.  But 
Mr.  Reade  would  never  have  been  so  good  a  story-teller  if  he  had  not  been 
a  great  deal  more,  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  and  a  morahst,  albeit  without  the 
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Affectation  of  shiniDg  in  either  character.  Bat,  to  justify  what  we  hmve 
said,  we  most  quote  a  few  of  the  fine  things,  the  gems  and  pearls,  we  hare 
found  in  our  Yoyagings  on  these  temptiog  waters — 

'  Superior  ignores ;  inferior  detracts.' 

'  The  ripe  Christian  is  like  the  ripe  com — holds  his  head  lower  than 
when  he  was  green.' 

*  Hate  cannot  lie  alongside  love  in  a  true  heart.* 

'  To  hate  the  same  person  is  a  surer  bond  than  to  love  the  same  person.* 

*  Men  are  not  most  sincere  when  they  are  most  reasonable,  nor  most 
reasonable  when  they  are  most  sincere.* 

*  To  describe  loftily,  you  must  have  admired  humbly.' 

'  Your  English  workman  would  leave  the  '*  d  "  in  '*  God  '*  half  finished 
when  strikes  the  hour  of  beer.* 

'  There  are  whose  faults  are  all  on  the  surface,  these  are  generally  dis- 
liked ;  there  are  whose  fiiults  are  all  at  the  core,  they  charm  creation.' 

'The  Saxon  monosyllables  are  the  soul  and  vestal  fire  of  the  great 
JInglish  tongue.' 

'  The  winged  and  rapid  bird,  if  her  feathers  be  but  touched  with  a  speck 
•of  birdlime,  loses  all  power  of  flight' 

*  The  man  whose  knowledge  all  comes  firom  reading  accumulates  a 
.{Treat  number  of  striking  feusts  ?  no,  of  the  shadows  of  facts,  shadows  often 
so  thin,  indistinct,  and  featureless,  that  when  one  of  the  facts  thems^ves 
runs  against  him  in  real  life  he  does  not  know  his  old  friend,  round  about 
which  he  has  written  a  smart  leader  in  a  journal  and  a  ponderous  trifle  in 
the  "  PolysyUabio  Review." ' 

'  A  sort  of  itch  for  settling  other  people's  destinies,  and  so  gaining  a  little 
•of  their  curses  for  our  pragmatical  and  iatal  interference,  is  the  commonest 
•of  all  the  forms  of  sanctioned  lunacy.' 

In  re-reading  with  the  greatest  care  the  works  of  Charles  Beade  we 
have  been  impressed  by  his  dramatic  energy,  his  dash  and  movement, 
his  dehghtful  naivete  of  revelation  in  human  nature,  his  knowledge  of 
women  in  their  coy  vanity  and  cunning  feints  of  defence,  his  varied 
resource,  his  reserve,  as  seen  especiaUy  in  his  unaffected  way  of  keeping 
ihe  secret  till  the  end,  feeling  that  whenever  everybody  sees  how  a  story 
will  end,  the  story  is  really  ended ;  his  humour  and  his  pathos,  and  his 
£kill  in  possessing  himself  of  great  bodies  of  facts  and  of  remaining  un- 
hampered by  them.    They  serve  him,  and  never  master  him. 

Fortune's  Marriage,  By  Geobgiana  M.  Cbaix.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
The  marriage  of  hero  and  heroine  in  the  first  volume  of  a  novel  is  always 
a  risky  process.  Not  that  it  is  so  impossible  to  get  interest  out  of  married 
persons  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  that  it  has  the  tendency  to  divide 
the  novel  into  two  parts.  Miss  Craik  has  shown  in  this  case  a  good  deal 
of  invention  and  resource,  but  she  has  not  quite  succeeded.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  effective  writing  here,  some  striking  situations,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  characters  are  well  conceived  and  delineated  with  con- 
siderable skill ;  but  the  action  drags,  there  is  little  to  reHeve  the  general 
level  of  conunonplace  on  which  the  story  moves,  and  the  expedient  adopted 
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to  reconcile  the  hero  and  heroine  after  separation,  chiefly  brought  about 
through  her  indifiference  (as  he  conceives  it)  towards  the  child,  is  not  quite 
new.  They  had  married  more  at  tlie  urgency  of  friends  than  from  strong 
inclination,  and,  considering  the  chxuracters,  we  are  hardly  surprised  at  the 
result.  We  do  not  like  Ursula  and  young  Hunter  any  better  than  hero  and 
heroine.  Miss  Craik  has  apparently  spent  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  some 
of  the  sabsidiary  characters.  She  always  writes  in  an  agreeable,  ladylike 
style,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  who  will  find  gratification  in  the 
reading  of '  Fortune*s  Marriage,'  in  spite  of  its  defects.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  young  lady's  novel. 

Northam  CloUteti,  By  the  Author  of  '  Alcestis.*  In  Two  Volumes. 
{Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  author  evidently  knows  cathedral  and 
clerical  hfe,  and  has  had  a  peep  at  the  great  world  of  fashion  in  London. 
She  has  an  eye  for  character  of  a  certain  type,  and  is  not  unequal  to 
delineation  of  the  weak,  conventional  personage,  with  whom  self-interest 
stands  for  much,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  some  one  to  lean  on.  Mrs. 
Yyvyan,  the  wife,  and  before  the  story  ceases  the  widow  of  Canon  Vy  vyan, 
and  the  mother  of  the  heroine  of  Uie  story,  Althea  Vyvyan,  is  quite  of 
this  stamp.  She  is  put  before  us  with  no  little  skill.  The  great  point  of 
the  story  is  the  contest  on  the  part  of  Althea  against  surrendering  herself 
to  a  grand  marriage  with  a  rich  baronet,  a  widower,  which  her  mother  is 
bent  upon,  and  also  some  other  firiends,  and  waiting  in  favour  of  William 
Milton,  who  is  in  orders,  and  of  intellectual  and  manly  type.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  minor  sources  of  interest,  Vyvyan's  marriage  to  Lord 
Tollemaohe  being  one  of  them.  But  the  author  somehow  fails  in  construc- 
tion; she  introduces  too  many  characters — and  useless  characters  in  a 
novel,  as  on  the  stage,  are  simple  hindrances — and  falls  into  the  error  of 
eking  out  her  chapters  by  scraps  from  diaries — always  a  doubtful  pro- 
cedure in  view  of  interest  well  sustained.  But  the  finale  of  the  story  ^s 
managed  very  well ;  and  altogether  we  shall  be  led,  from  the  good  points 
of '  Northam  Cloisters,*  to  look  with  interest  to  the  author's  future  work. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.  With  other  Stories.  By  Mrs. 
J.  H.  BmDRLL,  Author  of  *  George  Geith,*  &c.  These  stories  have  claims 
to  a  high  place.  There  is  fine  perception  of  character,  ready  tact  in 
creating  situations  of  interest,  of  working  up  to  them  naturally,  and  also 
conunand  of  a  singularly  pleasant  and  winning  style.  The  first  story, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  artistic- 
ally, but  it  is  perhaps  fitted  to  be  most  popular.  The  mingled  surprise 
and  pathos  of  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  amid  the  gay  crowds  at  the  grand 
garden  party,  and  the  constancy  of  the  lady  to  the  heroic  ofiicer,  who 
had  suffered  such  disfigurement  in  his  country's  service,  is  not  only  told 
with  fine  effect,  but  is  calculated  to  have  a  very  fine  influence  even  on 
the  large  class  who  would  not  listen,  to  a  moral-end  lesson  in  the  same 
direction.  '  Lady  Dugdale*s  Diamonds '  is  ingenious,  and  the  little  story 
which  concludes  the  volume  is  full  of  character  and  esprit,  Mrs.  BiddeU 
is  one  of  the  few  novelists  who  really  can  write  a  short  story. 

Daisy  Beresford.    By  Catherikb  Cbildab,  Author  of  '  The  Future 
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Marqiiis.'  (Hurfit  and  Blackett.)  *  Daisy  Beresford '  will  scarcely 
^ubance  the  repntation  of  its  antbor.  Miss  Child ar  showed  so  mnch 
promise  in  her  preyious  novel  that  it  is  a  disappointment  to  us  to  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  that  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Even  here, 
however,  there  are  glimpses  of  good  things,  and  the  failure  of  the  story 
as  a  whole  is  doubtless  due  in  considerable  meaisnre  to  its  poor  plot  and 
miserable  termination.  The  heroine  is  an  Anglo-Indian,  with  an  English 
training.  More  than  one  person  is  smitten  by  her  charms,  but  she  passes 
them  by  in  favour  of  Captain  Mertoun,  a  middle-aged  officer.  They 
would  have  been  married  in  all  probability,  but  the  captain  is  informed 
that  Daisy  has  already  gone  through  that  ceremony  with  her  cousin  Jim 
in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  marriage  law  is  nnquestionably  a  very  easy  and 
a  very  peculiar  one,  but  it  would  not  sanction  as  a  union  for  life  the  little 
pleasantry  indulged  in  by  the  cousins.  The  captain  is  called  away  to 
Afghanistan,  and  in  due  time  is  reported  dead.  But  we  are  too  old 
stagers  at  novel  reading  to  be  taken  in  by  this ;  we  know  he  will  revive 
again.  Lord  Mortimer,  another  lover  of  Daisy's,  effaces  himself  for  her 
benefit,  and  goes  in  quest  of  the  captain.  He  finds  him,  and  the  latter 
returns  to  England.  He  determines  to  get  married,  but  his  hopes  are 
terribly  disappointed  by  Daisy's  sudden  death.  Out  with  a  party  in  a 
Kkiff  one  day  an  accident  occurs,  and  in  saving  the  Hves  of  others  she 
loses  her  own.  *  Is  it  a  sad  story  ? '  asks  the  author.  '  Dear  reader,  have 
you  then  found  the  world  so  gay  ?  *  We  can  only  say  that  our  reflection 
after  reading  this  novel  was,  Cui  honof  There  are  many  pages  of 
pleasant  vmriting,  but  these  cannot  remove  the  impression  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  story  is  a  failiu*e.  Miss  Childar  is  capable  of  far  better  things, 
and  we  shall  still  look  forward  to  them  without  misgiving. 

Vice  Versa;  or,  a  Leaaon  to  Fathers,  By  F.  Anstey.  (Smith  and 
Elder.)  The  literary  press  has  greeted  this  humorous  work  with  such  a 
chorons  of  commendation  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  do  more  than 
heartily  endorse  it.  The  writer,  who  designates  himself  Mr.  Anstey^ 
may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  successfiil  achievement  of  a  very 
difficult  task,  viz.,  preserving  the  verisimilitude  of  a  reciprocal  transmi- 
gration of  father  and  son,  each  moreover  retaining  his  proper  conscious- 
ness and  quahties  of  thought  and  heart.  The  father  is  sent  to  school 
despite  of  futile  endeavours  to  explain,  and  desperate  purposes  of  self- 
vindication  ;  and  the  son  takes  possession  of  the  lucrative  City  business 
and  the  mansion  in  Belgravia,  with  results  that  may  be  imagined.  The 
main  story  follows  the  fortune  of  tlie  transformed  father,  and  the  ludicrous 
scenes  of  the  journey  down,  and  at  Dr.  Grimston's  school  in  the  Latin 
class,  at  the  dancing  academy,  in  the  playgrotmd  and  in  church,  keep  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  explosive  laughter.  N  othing  is  overdone,  except  perhaps 
a  slight  caricature  of  the  doctor  and  his  school,  and  perhaps  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  embarrassed  father.  On  the  whole  the  discrimination  and 
skilful  tone  of  the  fun  are  as  admirable  as  it  is  exciting.  The  blunders 
and  scrapes  of  the  father,  and  his  involuntary  realizations  of  both  the 
rigid  and  the  shady  experiences  of  schoolboy  life  are   pourtrayed  with 
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infinitd  humour.  Happily,  tbinf^s  get  right  again,  both  father  and  son 
havuig  learnt  useful  lesson.  We  shall  expect  better  things  from  the 
author  of  this  very  clever  jeu  d' esprit. 

Flip,  and  oilier  Stories,  By  Bret  Habte.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Bret  Harte's  genius  never  &ilshim  when,  as  in  each  of  these  three  storiep, 
he  is  on  his  native  heather.  California  and  its  mining  scenes  and  characters 
are  as  familiar  to  him  as  a  London  drawing-room  to  an  exquisite.  Tlie 
first  of  the  stories  is  the  best,  its  descriptions  of  the  diamond  maker's 
charcoal  burning,  and  its  tragic  sketches  of  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
and  their  history,  are  set  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery  and  enriched 
with  touches  of  a  highly  poetical  imagination,  and  of  a  keen  eye  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  'Flip'  indeed  is  a  poem  in  everything  but  verse. 
The  author  is  at  his  best.  His  bold  conceptions  and  rapid  sketches  of 
character,  and  especially  his  delineation  of  Flip  herself,  with  her  Uttle 
vanities  and  great  love,  are  the  work  of  a  master.  The  story  will  hold  a 
high  place  among  the  productions  of  Bret  Harte's  prolific  pen. 

Christy  Carew,    A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of   *  Hogan,  M.P.*  &c.    A 
New  Edition.     (Macmillan  and  Co.)    To  not  a  few  this  new  edition  of 
Christy  Carew  will  be  welcome.    It  will  bring  within  their  reach  one^. 
of  the  brightest  studies  of  female  character  recently  given  to  Englisbi 
readers.     Besides  the  heroine,  we  have  some  attractive  figures — Miss . 
O'Neil  and  Mrs.  Bochford  being  particularly  so.    The  rivals  for  Christy's 
hand  are  well  contrasted,  and  depicted  with  no  Httle  power.    Sugren  is 
a  refined  portrait ;  and  Captain  Jocelyn  is  precisely  such  a  man  as  we 
have  met.    There  is  fun  in  the  O'Kelly,  and  in  the  Irish  element  generally 
— and  it  has  to  be  said  that  they  are  not  the  merely  stereotyped  examples 
served  up  again.    Added  to  all  the  keen  interest  in  human  character,  we 
have  evidence  of  wide  culture,  and  knowledge  of  society  in  certain  phases, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  novel  is  original,  graceful,  and  thoroughly  interest-- 
ing. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant^  dc.  By  Mask  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens.> 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  A  series  of  eighteen  short  stories,  full  of  Mark 
Twain's  peculiar  humour,  dash,  and  fancy.  Some  are  satirical,  others 
grotesque,  a  few  merely  fanciful  and  touched  by  sentiment.  In  all  there 
is  the  power  of  making  a  single  touch  do  the  work  of  a  catastrophe — 
and  sometimes  an  anti-climax  is  made  effective  use  of.  *  Some  Bambling 
Notes  of  an  Idle  Excursion '  we  have  found  particularly  entertaining. 
*  Magnanimous-prudent  Literature '  is  not  quite  magnanimously  laughed 
out  of  court.  Mark  Twain  is  always  ingenious,  funny,  and  dashing,  but 
sometimes  in  satire  he  overdoes  it,  and  is  too  much  on  the  *  broad  grin.' 

Library  of  the  Fairy  Tales  of  all  Nations.  Fcnry  Legends  and  Tra- 
ditions of  the  South  of  Ireland,  By  T.  Cbofton  Cboker.  A  New  and 
Complete  Edition,  by  T.  Wright.  Esq.,  M.A.,  With  Illustrations  by 
MacHse  and  Green.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  Mr.  Croker's 
work  has  been  for  sometime  out  of  print.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most, 
characteristic  collection  of  Irish  fairy  superstitions' and  legends.  It  has. 
been  carefully  re-edited,  and  appears  here  with  all  the  original  illustrao- 
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tions.  CharacieriBtio  elements  of  Irish  bomoiir  are  oddly  blended  with 
the  wildest  imaginatiye  superstitions.  A  better  selection  for  this  series 
could  not  have  been  made. 

T?ie  New  Arabian  Nighti.  By  Bobbbt  Louis  Stsyskson.  Two  Vols. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Stevenson  in  these  stories  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. We  have  said  several  times  that  he  is  more  a  humourist  than  a  critic ; 
his  aim  at  humour  tends  somewhat  to  spoil  him  as  a  story-teller.  There 
is  a  want  of  spontaneity  and  naturalness  here ;  he  is  so  bent  on  being  amus- 
ing that  he  once  or  twice — ^yes,  we  must  say  it — ^wearies  us ;  and  even  the 
style  lacks  the  easy  finish  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  which 
we  are  even  justified  in  expecting  from  him.  We  have  ingenuity,  and  a 
kind  of  nimble  fancy,  which  never  permits  him  to  pause  and  withdraw 
and  contemplate  his  work  with  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  a  third  party.  In 
truth,  he  is  rather  artificial  and  trifling,  though  even  his  trifling  could 
never  be  such  as  not  to  reward  study.  '  The  Suicide  Club '  is  full  of 
oharacteristio  touches,  but  it  does  not  make  us  laugh  somehow,  though 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  ought  to  laugh:  Silas  Scuddamore*8 
curiosity  is  hardly  made  more  real  to  us  than  Prince  FlorizeVs  heroism. 
*  The  Pavilion  on  the  links '  has  more  of  reality,  and  also  a  touch  of  pas- 
sion and  pathos,  made  more  effective  by  the  lightness  of  the  style.  Clara 
Huddlestone  we  can  believe  in.  The  other  tales  are  shorter  and  less 
4>pen  to  criticism  than  the  first  one.  Doubtless  the  volume  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  as  a  good  alterative  to  the  orthodox  three  volumes. 
Befined  writing  that  can  amuse  readers  not  specially  refined  is  not  so 
common  that  it  should  not  be  welcomed,  even  if  it  is  unequal  and  have 
.some  faults. 

A  Paladin  of  .Finance,  Pictures  of  Contemporary  Manners.  By 
Edwabd  Jbnkihs,  Author  of  '  Ginx's  Baby,'  &c.  (Triibner  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  has  made  great  capital  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Banking  affair,  whose  grievous  collapse  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  spread  such  dismay  through  Paris.  He  has  treated  the 
matter  cleverly,  and  has  shown  invention  and  dramatic  instinct  in  creating 
characters,  who  naturally  introduce  a  romantic  element  without  destroying 
the  sense  of  reality.  The  sketch  of  M.  Cosmo,  the  Italian  adventurer, 
with  whom  the  great  idea  originates,  is  done  with  no  little  decision.  We 
feel  that  he  is  indeed  a  'man  of  power*  to  have  gained  such  influence  over 
the  Marquise  de  Bocheraie — though  surely  that  is  exaggerated,  or  else  the 
Marquise  could  hardly  have  possessed  the  discrimination  she  was  originally 
credited  with — ^when  we  find  her  at  the  last  moment  deliveriog  the  '  all ' 
of  her  £unily  into  Cosmo's  hands,  even  after  she  had  been  warned  of  the 
condition  of  afiiurs.  Of  course,  an  ordinary  woman  who  had  come  to 
believe  in  such  a  man,  and  who  had  acknowledged  to  herself  his  oom- 
mauding  influence,  might  have  been  so  oompUant,  but  then  the  Marquise 
was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  Antoine  de  la  Houpe,  the  financial  secretary 
to  the  Bocheraies,  is  a  clever  study  of  a  very  rare  type.  Dinandier,  the 
big,  vulgar  pork-butcher,  who  had  become  the  great  millionaire,  would  be 
almost  intolerable  were  it  not  for  his  blind  daughter,  C^ile,  whose  rela* 
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tions  to  the  Marquise  de  BocLeraie  in  the  latter  part'  are  dehghtfuUy 
described,  no  less  timn  the  way  in  which  her  heart  was  won  at  the  last  by 
the  Prince  Artus  Balthazar.  Mr.  Jenkins  gains  onr  sympathies  even  for 
Dinandier  at  the  end  by  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  he  sacrifices  himself 
for  his  friends.  Some  of  the  semi-himiorous  sketches,  as  of  Baron  Plomm 
and  his  friends  at  their  boot- varnishing,  are  very  clever.  The  novel  has 
perhaps  more  of  serious  study  and  substance  than  Eome  of  Mr.  Jenkinses 
lighter  sallies,  which  so  took  the  public  some  years  ago ;  but  finance  is 
indeed  caviare  to  the  general  class  of  novel  readers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  circulation  of  this  novel  will  be  limited  by  the  subject.  We  are 
sure,  however,  that  in  certain  circles  it  will  be  duly  appreciated,  as  it  well 
deserves  to  be. 

JohsorCs  Enemies,  By  Edward  Jenkins,  Author  of  '  Ginx's  Baby,* 
&c.  (Strahan  and  Co.)  This  work  has  already  appeared  in  part  and  been 
criticized.  It  is  full  of  cleverness,  ingenious  suggestion,  and  now  and 
then  glitters  with  satiric  point.  But  it  is  defective  in  general  plan ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  episodes,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  lacks  depth  of  insight  into  character,  and 
steady,  penetrating  sagacity  and  exquisite  finish  of  style,  such  as  Thackeray 
often  exliibited,  to  atone  for  the  defect.  We  read  on,  and  note  '  intention ' 
here  and  there ;  but  fail  to  see  that  intention  is  adequately  realized.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  more  of  an  autobiographical  character 
has  been  infused  than  Mr.  Jenkins  would  care  to  acknowleilge  even  to 
himself.  One  can  read  between  the  lines  the  heat  of  personal  feeling  in 
the  episode  of  Jobson  with  his  pubHsher  enemies— Messrs.  Pillbury,  Spill- 
bury,  Billbury,  Blackstone,  Maston,  and  Fleece — and  wonder  what  other 
purpose,  save  some  sort  of  indirect  personal  justification,  is  to  be  served  by 
it.  The  joke  about '  Barabbas  wa3  a  publisher '  is  too  stale  for  the  purpose 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  in  view.  His  pictures  of  the  style  of  garrison  Hfe  in 
Barbadoes  are  done  with  not  a  little  smartness,  but  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
ourselves  what  a  great  deal  of  it  has  to  do  with  Thaddeus  Jobson,  who,  as  a 
baby,  judiciously  sucks  his  coral  while  the  officers  dance  and  fiirt.  Lady 
Pilkington,  with  her  decision  and  society  generalship,  is  well  done,  and  so 
is  the  Honourable  Eden  Grenville ;  but  the  tragic  succeeds  too  suddenly  on 
the  trivial,  for  instance  in  the  death  of  Broomhall,  and  the  madness  of 
Bertha,  from  which  she  finally  recovers ;  but  not  till  a  very  fine  scene,  like 
a  tableau,  has  been  got  up,  of  her  making  a  very  sudden  appearance  in  the 
mess-room  in  search  of  the  departed,  which  really  smacks  too  much  of  the 
old  Minerva  press  style.  Of  course  the  whole  of  this  portion  has  been 
written  for  the  sake  of  Bertha — ^beautiful  Bertha.  We  know  that,  and  we 
are  much  taken  with  her,  in  spite  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  her  in  the  final 
scene.  We  feel  that  it  would  have  been  more  efiective  in  its  pathos  had  it 
stood  by  itself,  and  if  we  had  not  been  constantly  led  by  the  author  himself 
to  demand.  What  of  Jobson  and  his  enemies  ?  What  is  tlms  a  compliment 
to  his  intention  is  the  proof  of  a  drawback  to  his  work  in  the  fact  of  a  divided 
interest.  When  we  do  come  to  the  career  of  Thaddeus  Jobson  as  a 
barrister,  as  a  literary  man,  as  the  hope  of  a  circle  who  live  with  the  idea 
of  place  and  patronage  as  the  happy  heaven  of  clever  young  men,  we  feel 
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thai  there  is  something  wanting ;  and  the  end  of  all,  intended  as  it  is  to 
be  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree,  seems  to  us  inconclasive  and  inadequate. 
Much  better,  because  it  aims  only  at  gentle  satire  and  superficial  fun, 
is  the  description  of  General  Jobson^s  life  in  Paris.  On  the  whole  the  work 
fails  as  a  novel ;  it  lacks  plot  and  a  definite  motive,  to  which  all  else  should 
be  secondary.  Everything  seems  of  the  same  importance ;  subsidiary 
things  are  unduly  magnified,  firom  mere  personal  prepossession  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  as  we  presume.  Brilliant  in  parts,  it.  is  a  series  of 
sketches  rather  than  a  work  of  art.  But  it  deserves  to  be  read  for  the 
knowledge  it  shows  of  some  special  phases  of  life  and  society. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest,  By  Chablxs  Gibbon.  (Ghatto  and  Windus.) 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  equal  to  some  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  earlier  work. 
It  is  too  melodramatic  and  improbable.  Of  course,  Mr.  Gibbon  could  not 
deal  with  Scottish  character  without  showing  insight,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  humorous  effect.  Mr.  Imrie,  a  Scottish  merchant,  resident 
near  Glasgow,  has  given  some  cause  of  offence  to  his  sister-in-law,  with  the 
result  that  she  revenges  herself  by  carrying  off  his  child,  and  allying 
herself  with  a  band  of  gipsies  of  which  she  becomes  the  queen.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  not  made  the  gipsies  a  special  study.  The 
daughter  becomes  '  The  Flower  of  the  Forest,*  and  is  very  influential  in 
checkmating  the  villanies  of  one  Ewen  Darris,  the  son  of  a  baronet,  and, 
as  it  finally  turns  out,  an  illegitimate  son.  Mr.  Imiie  has  another 
daughter  by  a  second  wife,  who  is  loved  by  Wallace  Darris,  and  for  whom 
Ewen  cherishes  a  passion.  He  plays  a  very  daring  stake  to  show  himself 
his  father*s  heir,  and  takes  to  his  aid  one  Murphy  Flycn,  a  coarse  gipsy. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  fighting  and  of  blood  spent  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  and  good  work  is  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  bad.  The  old 
men,  Mr.  Imrie  and  the  baronet  Darris,  are  well-contrasted  types.  A 
good  point  is  making  young  Imrie  foil  in  love  with  the  'Flower  of 
the  Forest,'  his  own  sister,  who  becomes  the  prize  of  Captain  Kenneth 
Parker,  a  worthy  soldier. 

Unknown  to  History.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Two  Vols.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  Miss  Yonge  has  here  shown  all  her  old  art  of  vivifying  history.  She 
has  founded  her  story  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
which,  however  improbable,  furnishes  an  excellent  hint  for  romance,  of 
which  she  has  made  admirable  use.  Mary  of  Scots  here  appears  in  very 
favourable  guise,  and  those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded  at  Sheffield  and 
Fotheringhay  during  her  captivity  are  rendered  with  great  care.  The 
secret  which  centres  round  the  Httle  child,  who  has  been  rescued  from  a 
watery  grave,  and  who  plays  the  part  of  queen  so  well  in  the  mimic  court, 
while  Mary  is  an  unseen  spectator,  and  in  whose  history  the  reader 
becomes  so  interested,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  plot.  Captain  Talbot 
and  his  wife  are  excellent  studies,  and  so  are  many  of  the  other  characters. 
The  style  is  finished  and  effective,  the  dialogue  dignified  and  full  of 
purpose,  and  the  work,  taken  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  its 
class  we  have  recently  had ;  it  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  interest 
young  people,  but  firom  which  they  will  learn  much. 
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Natural  Religion.    Author  of  '  Ecce  Homo.'    By  Macmillan 
and  Go. 

One  does  not  require  to  be  very  old  to  remember  the  strange  thrill  of 
feehog  that  the  publication  of '  Ecce  Homo'  sent  through  the  Hterary  and 
religious  world.  The  mystery  that  shrouded  the  personality  of  the  writer 
from  the  pubUc  was  only  greater  than  the  mystery  which  enveloped  the 
author's  purpose.  Prime  ministers  and  peers  as  well  as  bishops  and 
pastors  felt  themselves  consti*ained  to  say  something  about  the  question. 
Some  regarded  '  Ecce  Homo  *  as  an  apology  none  the  less  effective  that 
it  was  veiled ;  others,  regarded  it  as  a  most  pernicious  book  — '  the 
most  pernicious  ever  vomited  forth  from  the  bottomless  pit ;  *  so  at  least 
one  nobleman  is  reported  to  have  characterized  it.  The  book  was  at  once 
an  able  and  an  interesting  one  :  a  fresh  mind  was  looking  at  old  questions 
freshly,  and  told  what  he  saw  in  a  clear,  picturesque  style.  Now,  after  a 
prolonged  avoidance  of  theological  questions,  he  has  again  come  before 
tlie  public,  and  again  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  he 
means.  There  are  who  hold  that  he  intends  to  drive  faitli  in  a  personal 
God  altogether  out  of  the  world.  Others  regard  his  efforts  as  directed  to 
arrange  an  impossible  Irenicon  between  '  faith  and  unfaitb.'  Vet  another 
class  of  persons  regard  *  Natural  Religion '  as  a  real  though  covert,  or 
perhaps  even  unintentional,  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics.  The 
first  view,  we  think,  on  anything  like  a  careful  perusal  of  '  Natural  Be- 
ligion,*  will  be  at  once  seen  to  be  untenable.  When  an  author  says,  *  I  can 
conceive  no  religion  as  satisfactory  which  falls  shoii  of  Chiistianity,*  it 
ought  to  be  only  on  the  clearest  evidence  that  we  accuse  him  practically 
of  falsehood,  and  of  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  that  system  to  which  he 
has  thus  given  in  his  adhesion.  The  second  view  of  the  object  of  this 
work,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  object  the 
author  avows.  While  admitting  that  *  differences  on  subjects  of  the  first 
importance  ore  always  painful,'  and  that  *  the  shock  of  contrary  enthu- 
siasms has  something  appalhag  about  it,*  he  adds,  '  often  has  it  been  per- 
ceived, long  after  the  conflict  was  over,  that  there  had  been  misappre- 
hension, that  the  difference  of  opinion  was  not  really  anything  like  so 
complete  as  it  seemed.'  Again,  after  admitting  it  to  be  difficult  enough 
to  minimize  the  differences  between  science  and  Cbristianity,  he  says,  '  it 
may  still  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  points  of  agreement.'  As 
this,  then,  is  the  avowed  aim  of  *  Natural  Religion,'  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
the  course  of  the  author's  argument  in  accordance  with  this  view.  In 
the  chapter,  *  God  in  Nature,'  he  shows  that  there  is  nothing  antagonistic 
to  the  idea  of  religion—  taking  the  word  in  its  widest  senpe — in  regarding 
NAture  as  another  name  for  God.    Here  the  author  makes  a  statement 
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which,  to  Bay  the  least,  is  ungoardecL  '  Personality  entire  has  never  been 
attributed  in  any  theology  to  deities.'  This  statement,  which  seems 
glaringly  nntrue,  is  soon  brought  within  the  region  of  truism  when  we 
learn,  as  we  do  in  the  immediate  context,  that  the  author  '  regards  mor- 
tality and  corporeity  to  be  necessary  elements  of  personaht}'.*  '  Personality 
involves  a  body,*  he  says.  Grant  that  to  be  true  as  to  the  word — which 
however  we  do  not — the  question  would  still  remain  whetlier  the  quahties 
which  besides  body  go  to  make  up  personahty  could  be  attributed  to 
deity.  While  it  is  true  that  *  the  highest  theologies  have  declared  God 
to  be  incorporeal,*  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  declared  God  to  be  a 
person.  So  far  as  mortaHty  is  concerned,  the  Homeric  deities,  although 
immortal,  are  persons  in  everything  else.  When  personality  is  thus 
eliminated  from  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  in  £ict  to  the 
unity  of  the  order  of  the  universe  to  which  we  must  conform,  it  is  easy  to 
show,  as  is  done  in  the  chapter  on  the  *  Abuse  of  the  Word  Atheism,'  tiiat 
scientific  atheists  are  not  atheists  at  all ;  as  easy  as  it  is — ^having  defined 
religion  practically  as  admiration — ^to  prove  that  they  are  most  religious 
men  because  they  admire  nature.  If  a  writer  on  natural  history  were  to 
announce  that  wherever  he  used  the  word  horse  he  meant  cow,  he  could 
proceed  to  assert  with  the  most  scientific  aocorecy  that  the  horse  has 
horns — an  assertion  which,  though  accurate,  would  be  yet  very  oonfosing. 
Thus  it  is  with  religion ;  let  one  define  it  to  be  admiration,  and  he  vastly 
increases  the  number  of  those  he  can  call  religions  in  his  own  sense,  but  thai 
does  not  make  them  so  in  the  sense  of  any  other  person.  At  the  same 
time,  what  the  author  says  of  atheism  being  '  wilfulness '  is  very  true, 
but  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  new.  Self-will  is  but  selfishness  in  regard 
to  will,  and  selfishness  is  sin,  and  in  every  age  it  has  been  a.  common- 
place of  the  pulpit  that  the  sinner  is  a  practical  atheist.  It  is  also  per- 
fectly obvious,  though  perhaps  too  much  forgotten,  that  the  Philistine — 
as  our  author  defines  him — Uves  only  for  self,  and  so,  despite  his  undeni- 
able respectability,  is  more  truly  and  in  a  worse  sense  an  atheist  than 
the  scientific  man  who  says  Nature  and  really  means  God,  That,  too, 
has  been  often  asserted  from  our  pulpits  in  denunciation  of  worldliness. 
This,  then,  is  very  much  the  avowed^  aim  of  the  book,  to  show  that 
the  Philistine — the  man  who  lives  for  this  [world's  goods — is  the  true 
atheist,  and  that  men  of  science,  artists,  and  poets,  and  religious  men  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  much  more  akin  to  each  other  than  to 
him.  This  certainly  is  true,  but  is  not  of  much  practical  import.  The 
doctor  in  any  asylum  would  admit  that  maniacal  and  melanchoUc 
patients,  in  whom  there  is  mental  power,  but  misdirected  by  the  force  of 
disease,  are  much  nearer  mental  sanity  than,  the  imbecile  who  lives  a 
purely  vegetable  life,  yet  he  would  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
maniacs  to  help  him  to  elevate  the  imbeciles.  As  little  can  there  be  any 
practical  alliance  between  Christianity  and  atheistic  science  or  atheistic 
poetry.  A  mission  of  men  of  culture  or  of  science,  headed,  let  us  say, 
by  Swinburne  and  Huxley,  to  reform  Seven  Dials  or  St.  Giles's  would 
strike  one  as  the  most  grotesquely  incongruous  of  proposals.    It  is  quite 
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true,  as  our  author  avers,  that '  secularity  is  an  English  vice,  and  we  may 
rejoice  to  see  it  attacked/  and  that  it  is  attacked  by  culture  as  well  as  by 
Christianity;  but  is  not  Cliristianity  attacked  as  virulently  by  these 
apostles  of  culture,  and  regarded  by  them  at  heart  as  as  real  Philistmism 
as  the  secularity  that  lives  only  for  money  ?  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
the  writer  of  '  Natural  Behgion,*  acute  and  far  seeing  as  he  is,  could 
seriously  intend  any  such  impossible  pacification  as  a  final  result. 

May  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  covert  apologetic  for  Christianity  ?  It  is 
true  that  there  must  be  points  of  agreement  before  there  can  be  a  treaty 
of  peace,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  must  be  iBomething  in  common 
before  there  can  be  decisive  warfare.  A  battle  between  elephants  and 
whales  is  impossible.  One  real  canon  of  truth  in  argument  on  meta- 
physical questions  is  congruity,  and  the  only  possible  victory  is  that  which 
is  attained  by  showing  that  one  view  rather  than  another  is  in  harmony 
with  beliefs  held  in  common  by  the  disputants.  If  this  is  so,  then  this 
widening  of  the  oonmion  territory  which  the  author  of  the  present  work 
has  attempted,  must,  if  admitted,  make  the  ultimate  decision  all  the  easier. 
If,  further,  it  is  shown  that  those  who  profess  to  be  atheists]do  so  by  mis- 
take— that  the  nature  they  speak  of  is  really  God  described  by  another  name 
— ^and  that  the  admiration  they  give  to  nature  is  really  worship,  though 
it  may  be  misdirected,  is  not  this  something  gained  for  truth  as  Christians 
hold  it  ?  Even  the  aparent  dislike  to  *  miracle '  and  '  supematuralism;* 
and  the  assertion  that '  no  religion  can  be  healthy  that  does  not  start 
fix>m  nature-worship,*  may  be  susceptible  of  an  explanation  very  different 
firom  that  which  is  at  first  suggested.  There  has  been  a  tendency  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  days  of  Paley  to  regard  the  Creator  as  an 
Almighty  mechanician,  who  is  as  much  apart  from  His  creation  as  the 
watchmaker  is  apart  from  the  watch  he  has  made ;  but  whatever  our  de- 
fective statements  may  be,  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  creed  as  Christiana - 
we  must  believe  that  what  are  called  *laws  of  Nature*  are  but  God's, 
ordinary  modes  of  acting,  and  '  miracles'*  but  His  extraordinary.  When 
this  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  emphasis  the  author  places  on 
the  fact  that  scientific  men  are  becoming  ever  more  chary  in  deciding 
what  is  impossible  in  nature,  the  suspicion  is  aroused  that  in  reality  the 
'miracles  *  and  *bupernaturalism  *  that  appear  to  be  put  aside,  may  after 
all  be  an  impossible  form  of  miracle  which  would  be  imagined  as  happening 
apart  from  God  —  a  '  supernaturalism  *  that  is  aupertheiatic  as  well  as 
supernatural.  Intelligent  Christians  would  not  consider  the  going  back  of 
the  6UD  so  many  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  any  the  less  miraculous  that 
it  might  have  a  physical  explanation,  such  as  the  refractive  effect  of  a 
mass  of  vapour ;  the  real  miracle,  the  real  proof  of  Divine  working,  was 
its  coincidence  with  the  prophet's  message.  So  the  same  event  may  be 
regarded  in  one  aspect  as  natural,  and  in  another  as  miraculous.  Our 
view  of  the  present  writer's  aim  seems  supported  by  his  identification  of 
the  scientific  position  with  that  of  Judaism.  Bearing  this  in  view,  does 
not  his  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  of  its  uniqueness,  of  its  being 
the  account  of  the  great  battle  between  letter  and  spirit,  seem  more  thou 
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merely  capable  of  an  orthodox  interpretation  ?  Let  ns  regard  miracles 
for  the  time  as  mere  coincidences ;  yet  the  very  fact  that  these  natural 
events  always  coincided  with  the  necessities  of  this  mighty  drama 
gives  these  so-called  natural  events  all  the  probative  force  claimed  for 
miracles.  If  for  the  furtherance  of  one  scheme — be  it  of  life  or  doctrine 
matters  httle — '  the  stars  in  their  courses '  always  *■  fought ;  *  if  nature  and 
all  its  powers  were  on  its  side — we  are  compelled  surely  to  say  that  this 
scheme  came  from  the  Author  of  Nature  if  we  separate  God  from  His 
universe,  or  from  Nature  if  we  identify  God  with  Nature.  If  one  Book 
alone  gives  an  account  of  the  great  drama  of  the  development  of  this 
scheme,  surely  inspiration  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  it  is  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  fact.  May  we  not  hint  that  this  is  the  true  aim  of  this 
book.  The  Sooratio  irony  of  the  preface  in  which  tlie  author  declares 
himself '  one  of  those  simpletons  who  believe  that  alike  in  poUtics  and 
religion  there  are  truths  outside  the  region  of  party  debate,'  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  Socratic  argument,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  that  has  been  started  with.  Moreover,  the  witty 
story  of  Talleyrand  on  p.  181  contradicts  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  if 
its  object  is  to  make  a  concordat  between  atheism  and  Christianity  on  the 
basis  of  the  latter  abandoning  supematuralism.  We  shall  conclude  with 
this  one  extract — 

'It  is  said  that  the  theophilanthropist  Larevellere-Lepeaux  once  con- 
fided to  Talleyrand  his  disappointment  at  the  ill-success  of  his  attempt  to 
bring  into  vogue  a  sort  of  improved  Christianity,  a  benevolent  rationalisni 
which  he  had  invented  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  sceptical  age.  "  His 
propaganda  made  no  way,*'  he  said;  *'  what  was  he  to  do?  "  he  asked. 
The  ex-bishop  politely  condoled  with  him,  feared  it  was  indeed  a  difficult 
task  to  found  a  new  religion,  more  difficult  than  could  be  imagined.  So 
difficult  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  advise.  *'  Still,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  '*  there  is  one  plan  which  you  might  at  least  try:  I 
should  recommend  you  to  he  crucified  and  to  rUe  again  the  third  day.*^ 
**  Yes,  indeed,"  adds  our  author,  *^  this  is  a  lightning  flash  that  clears  the 
air."' 

The  Synod  of  Elvira y  and  Christian  Life  in  the  Fourth  Century. 
A  Historical  Essay.  By  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Macmillan 
and  Go. 

Probably  the  chief  object  of  those  who  institute  Essay  Prizes  is  to  turn 
tbe  minds  of  a  certain  number  of  aspiring  students  towards  the  class  of 
subjects  for  which  the  Essay  is  given.  We  do  not  know  how  many  young 
Cambridge  men  have  been  led  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  centuries  by  the 
offer  of  the  Hulsean  Prize  of  last  year.  Certainly  one  vigorous  mind  has 
been  induced  by  it  to  lay  hold  of  this  important  subject  with  a  grasp 
which  we  liope  will  not  quickly  be  relaxed.    It  is  a  rarer  result  of  an 
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Essay  Prize  that  it  shonld  call  forth  a  piece  of  work  of  some  value  in 
itself,  and  such  as  may  attract  the  attention  of  other  readers  lesides  those 
who  have  to  adjudicate  the  prize.  In  the  field  of  Church  history,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Hnlsean  Prize  may  he  credited  with  the  production  of  several 
monographs  of  this  character ;  and  wttli  these  Mr.  Dale's  Essay  on  the 
Synod  of  Elvira  may  justly  he  associated.  He  must  have  worked  hard 
at  his  subject  to  cover  such  a  range  of  reading  as  he  has  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  illustration  of  the  period  to  which  this  Synod  belongs ; 
and  he  has  digested  in  a  comprehensive  shape  the  information  to  be 
obtained  on  his  special  topic  fi*om  the  principal  modern  authorities  on 
the  history  of  Councils,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  in 
general.  Amongst  these  he  has  not  omitted  to  make  use  of  a  book  which 
had  appeared  just  in  time,  and  which  no  one  now  writing  on  early  Church 
history  will  be  able  to  pass  by — the  volume  of  Bampton  Lectures  in  which 
Mr.  Hatch  has  made  so  important  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Origines.  As  regards  some  of  his  more  special  authorities,  it 
would  have  been  considerate  of  Mr.  Dale  to  give  some  hints  as  to  their 
date  and  point  of  view.  A  reader  may  be  sufficiently  educated  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  this  Essay,  and  yet  know  nothiog  of  Mendoza,  or 
Dr.  Pius  Gams,  or  even  d*Aguirre. 

The  Synod  of  Elvira,  better  known  in  references  as  the  Council  of 
Illiberis  or  Eliberis,  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  some  of  its 
canons,  but  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  assemblies  to  which  it 
belongs.  As  the  Christian  Church  spread  throughout  the  world,  the 
question,  whether  any  unity  of  tlie  Church  was  to  be  preserved,  and  if 
so,  by  what  means,  became  an  urgent  practical  problem.  Mr.  Dale 
shews  that  the  problem  was  solved  tlirough  the  Episcopate  and  meetings 
of  the  bishops  in  council.  He  attributes  a  too  conscious  policy  to  *■  the 
Church  *  in  this  matter ;  the  steps  which  were  taken  were  obviously  due 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Each  bishop  became  autocratic  in  his 
diocese;  but  how  were  dioceses  to  be  associated,  and  how  was  the 
practice  of  the  Church  to  be  kept  sufficiently  uniform  throughout  the 
different  dioceses?  The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  heathen  world  did 
much  to  keep  the  Christians  united  ;  the  rest  was  done  by  the  conciUar 
meetings  of  the  bishops^  Smaller  synods,  assemblies  of  the  bishops  of  a 
'  province,*  came  first ;  oecumenical  councils  were  the  culmination  of  the 
system.  Between  the  provincial  and  the  cecumenical  a  synod  like  tliat  of 
Elvira  has  its  place.  It  was  attended  by  more  bishops  than  those  of  a 
'province,*  and  it  represented  the  greater  part  of  Christian  Spain.  By 
careful  investigation,  and  following  the  best  authorities,  Mr.  Dale  places 
it  in  the  town  of  Granada,  and  at  the  date  805-6  a.d.  It  was  summoned 
soon  after  a  period  of  persecution,  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  bonds 
of  Christian  discipUne  and  securing  uniformity  of  action  in  some  impor- 
tant practical  matters.  A  popular  historian  has  dwelt  on  the  value  of  the 
statute-book  as  a  source  of  history,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  critics  that 
the  testimony  of  statutes  is  to  be  used  with  caution.  Mr.  Dale  does  not 
assume  that  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Elvira  supply  the  materials  for 
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painting  a  complete  picture  of  Christian  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centnry ;  but  he  derives  from  them  many  interesting  particubkrs  reUting 
to  the  following  subjects — Church  organization  and  discipline.  Christian 
morality,  asceticism,  sacerdotalism,  superstition,  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  state  and  to  society,  and  Christian  worship.  The  best 
known  of  the  Ehberitan  canons  is  one  which  has  been  used  as  an  efficient 
weapon  of  controversy.  It  proves  that  Art  was  then  beginning  to  be 
adopted  into  the  service  of  Christian  worship,  and  that  it  was  opposed  by 
authority  as  a  dangerous  intruder.  **Placuit  picturas  in  eoclesia  esse  non 
debere,  ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  parietibus  depingatur "  (Canon 
XXX vi.)  But  the  censorship  of  morals  and  discipline  was  the  chief 
business  of  the  Synod.  Mr.  Dale  remarks  upon  the  lamentable  use  of 
excommtmication  to  which  the  Church  was  led  to  resort  as  its  one 
available  penalty.  He  sees — as  Erastus  has  the  credit  of  having  per- 
ceived clearly  in  his  controversy  with  the  Calvinists— that  the  great 
Christian  ordinance  is  degraded  and  perverted  when  it  is  used  by  the 
legislator  as  an  engine  of  punishment.  Throughout  the  Canons  of  Elvira 
we  find  varying  periods  of  excommunication  assigned  to  different  offences, 
chiefly  ten  years  and  the  remainder  of  life,  admission  to  the  sacrament 
being  in  most  cases  allowed  when  death  seenos  to  be  impending.  And 
excommunication  meant  not  only  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
severance  from  the  Christian  society.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  other 
forms  of  penance  came  before  long  to  take  the  place  of  these  monotonous 
sentences  of  exconminnication.  To  his  treatment  of  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  the  Church  in  that  age  Mr.  Dale  brings  the  liberal  mind  of  a  man 
of  culture  (we  note  that  he  has  much  of  Browning  in  his  memory),  but  he 
is  as  trenchantly  anti-sacerdotalist  as  might  be  expected  from  a  son  of  his 
father.  He  writes,  we  may  add,  as  an  earnest  Christian,  who  accepts  the 
Scriptures  as  authoritative. 

Ripeness  in  judgment  or  style  is  not  to  be  demanded  of  a  young  writer, 
who  must  have  had  to  work  under  pressure  of  time.  We  welcome  the 
quahties  of  force  and  thoroughness  which  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Dale's 
Essay,  as  giving  excellent  promise  of  what  he  may  hereafter  do  in  the 
same  or  other  branches  of  literature.  But  he  will  do  well  to  devote  rather 
more  care  to  the  maturing  of  his  work.  For  want  of  such  care  his 
sentences  are  sometimes  obscure.  Take,  for  example,  this,  the  com- 
mencement of  chapter  iv.  *  So  far,  in  our  survey  of  Christian  morals, 
we  have  encountered  few  questions  leading  to  any  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  abstract  justice  of  the  case,  even  when  the  expediency  of  a 
particular  penalty  might  fairly  be  challenged.'  What  Mr.  Dale  means  is, 
that  in  his  survey  of  the  canons  of  this  synod,  he  has  so  far  encountered 
few  decisions  involving  points  of  Christian  morahty  which  would  not  be 
universally  regarded  as  unexceptionable  in  the  view  of  duty  which  they 
express— or  something  to  that  effect.  This,  again,  from  a  note  relating  to 
guilds  (p.  226).  '  Associations  and  assembUes  were  thought  to  constitute 
the  danger  of  such  organizations  by  the  officials  of  the  Empu*e.'  On  the 
subject  of  buildings  for  Christian  worship  Mr.  Dale  is  hardly  consistent 
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with  himself.  *  In  Spain,  08  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  churches  had 
been  erected  in  large  numbers,  some  of  costly  magnificence  and  architec- 
tural beauty  '  (p.  65) ;  but  on  a  later  page  (287)  he  says  that  the  churches 
of  Spain  were  then  'plain  and  simple  in  structtu-e;'  'in  after  years, 
throughout  the  world,  Christian  churches  rose  to  dispute  the  claims  of 
pagan  shrines  to  pre-eminence  in  majesty  and  grace ;  but  at  present  faith 
had  not  become  materialized,  and  there  was  little  temptation  to  rivalry  of 
this  kind.  The  churches  which  existed  at  the  beginniug  of  the  fourth 
century  in  western  Europe  were  less  imposing  in  site,  and  of  humbler 
proportions.*  We  think  it  must  be  by  a  slip  that  Mr.  Dale  interprets 
'  blood '  in  the  prohibition  of  Acts  xv.  20,  29,  as  meaning  homicide  (note, 
p.  247).  On  a  larger  question,  the  relation  of  human  institutions  to  the 
divine  hfe  and  law,  he  seems  to  say  more  than  he  can  well  mean.  He 
writes  at  the  close  of  the  volume  (pp.  808-816)  as  if  he  held  all  organiza- 
tion, all  ritual,  all  discipline,  to  be  not  merely  weak  but  mischievous  and 
a  mistake,  in  spiritual  things;  as  if  God's  law,  and  God's  vindication  of  it, 
were  in  their  nature  intolerant  of  any  human  legislation  and  humt^ 
government.  But  these  axepctuae  maculeB,  which  we  notice  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  honest  criticism,  but  because  they  may  be  easily  amended. 

National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions.  Lectares  delivered 
at  Oxford  and  in  London,  in  April  and  May,  1882.  By 
A.  EuENEN,  LL.D.,  D.D.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures.) 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

By  national  religions  Dr.  Euenen  of  course  means  systems  of  religion 
so  local  in  ritual  or  doctrine  that  they  are  necessarily  restricted  to  a  single 
tribe  or  nation  ;  by  universal  religions^he  means  religious  systems  which^ 
whatever  their  local  origin  or  tribal  accidents,  are  yet  in  their  funda- 
mental principles  and  requirements  adapted  to  human  nature  generally — 
bom  of  the  nation  but  rising  above  it.  The  three  religions  that  put 
forth  plausible  claims  to  universaUsm,  and  which  therefore  Dr.  Euenen 
cpnsiders,  are  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Islamism.  His  tests  are 
purely  historical ;  they  are  neither  philosophical  nor  supei-natural.  Be- 
ligion  is  treated  as  a  pure  science,  and  the  induction  is  from  purely 
historic  fiftcts. 

Islamism  is  considered  first,  the  conclusion  respecting  it  being  that, 
notwithstanding  its  simple  elements,  its  assimilation  of  foreign  ideas  from 
heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  for  instance,  and  its  rapid  spread, 
it  lacks  the  true  conditions  of  universalism  in  its  close  identity  with  its 
founder,  and  tlirough  its  lack  of  assimilating  power,  as  for  instance  in  Java, 
where  Veth  speaks  of  Islamism  as '  the  official  cloak  that  is  stretched 
over  native  society.'  Also  through  its  defective  realization  of  God  as  near 
to  us  ;  and  in  its  incapability  of  development.  *  The  Arabic  nationality 
was  not  the  cradle  but  the  boundary-wall  of  Islam.*  His  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  Islam  is  acute  and  able. 
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la  examining  Christianity,  the  second  of  the  nniversal  reli^ons,  Dr. 
Kuenen  devotes  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  throe  lectures  on  it— to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  characteristics  of  Jndaism  as  the  soil  out  of  which  it  grew. 
The  contention  is  that  Yahwism  was  a  purely  ethnic  rehgion,  and  he  dis- 
casses  very  fully  the  unfjGdtlifulness  of  the  people  to  it,  the  conflicts  of 
priest  and  prophet,  of  prophet  and  people  (more  especially  the  development 
through  the  prophet  of  the  ethnic  into  the  universal),  the  influence  of  the 
captivity,   the  ethical  and  monotheistic  influence  of    the  prophets,  the 
fluctuating  relations  of  Yahwism  to  the  Israeli tish  nationality — points 
involving  a  large  number  of  interestuig  and  important  questions,  admit- 
ting of  much  discussion.    While  we  admit  that  Dr.  Euenen*s  disquisition 
is  marked  by  much  penetrating  insight,  contains  many  fruitful  suggestions, 
and  is  per\'aded  by  a  large  knowledge — the  fruits  of  many  years  of  6]>eciAl 
study— the  whole  seems  to  us  vitiated  by  Dr.  Euenen's  purely  subjective 
method.    Ignoring  all  conceptions  of  Yahwism  as  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion of  the  true  religion  distinctive  in  the  Israehtish  people,  but  not 
aboriginal  with  them,  so  far   as  anything  to  the  contrary  is  suggested, 
Yahwism  sprang  up  among  the  IsraeUtes  an  ethnic  religion,  the  purely 
natural  product  of  the  genius  of  the  people.    The  difference  of  conception 
is  vital,  and  affects  the  consideration  of  all  the  phenomena.    If,  as  Dr. 
Kuenen  contends,  we  can  account  for  Christianity  only  by  Judaism,  so 
we  can  account  for  Judaism  only  by  patriarchal  monotheism.  All  attempts 
to  account  for  ethnic  Judaism  on  purely  natural  principles  must  be  un- 
satisfactory, and  ignore  a  large  part  of  the  phenomena.    Dr.  Kuenen  gives 
us  a  very  meagre  account  of  Christianity,  admitting  that  it  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  Judaism.    He  demonstrates  that  it  did  not  spring 
out  of  universalistio  germs,  nor  out  of  Hellenism,  nor'out  of  Essenism ;  and 
that  but  for  the  personahty  of  Jesus  it  would  be  an  insoluble  riddle.  He  tells 
us  literally  nothing  about  it  as  a  creation  of  Jesus,  save  thai  its  indispensable 
antecedents  were  in  Judaism,  which  is  true,  although  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  which  Dr.  Kuenen  would  admit.     While  the  account  of 
Judaism  therefore  is  full,  that  of  Christianity,  the  formal  subject  of  discus- 
sion, is  painfully  meagre.  The  quarry  is  carefully  examined  and  its  products 
analyzed,  but  the  structure  is  neither  described  nor  accounted  for.    True,, 
Dr.  Kuenen  formally  disowns  this  as  his  purpose ;  but  the  disavowal  is 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  thesis  of  the  lectures,  nor  does  the  vague 
assertion  that  Jesus  is  the  completion  of  the  Jewish  development  in  any 
way  help  us. 

Buddhism,  as  the  third  of  the  universal  religions,  is  more  succinctly  but 
adequately  treated.  Christianity  is  shown  to  be  independent  in  its  origin 
of  Buddhism.  The  legend  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism  is  largely  dis- 
credited, its  close  relationship  to  Brahmanism  shown,  its  monastic  essence 
exhibited,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that,  like  Islamism,  Buddhism  fails 
as  a  universal  religion.  Christianity  alone  fulfils  or,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  would 
maintain,  approaches  most  nearly  to  this  character.  Here,  again,  the 
rationalistic  tendency  that  vitiates  the  entire  discussion  exhibits  itself.  As 
purely  human  developments,  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  simply 
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insoluble  problems.  While  the  human  conditions  are  of  course  indis- 
pensable to  their  analysis,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  for  either  science  or 
fiftith  by  even  a  hypothetical  ignoring  of  their  supernatural  origin. 

Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  By  Alfred  Dewes,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's,  Pendlebury. 
Longmans  and  Co. 

Dr.  Dewes  tells  us  that  fifteen  years  ago  he  published  a  *  Plea  for  a  New 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,'  with  a  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  as  a  specimen  of  what,  in  his  judgment,  the  new  translation 
should  be.  This  commended  itself  to  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  bishop  of  Man- 
chester, who  urged  upon  him  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  Paul's 
Epistles.  Illness  prevented,  and  the  Revised  Version  appeared.  With 
this  Dr.  Dewes  is  so  dissatisfied  that  he  has  girded  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  suspended  task.  His  prefJEtce  is  a  severe,  not  to  say  violent, 
invective  against  the  Bevised  Version.  He  certainly  was  not  predisposed 
to  find  it  satisfactory.  '  Before  he  had  read  three  sentences  his  heart  sank 
within  him ;  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  company  of  Bevisers  had  been 
so  hampered  by  the  directions  laid  down  for  their  guidance  that,  with  all 
their  ability  and  all  their  zeal,  they  had  produced  a  revision  scarcely  if  at 
all  more  intelligible  than  the  one  it  was  meant  to  supersede.*  He '  resolved 
then  by  God's  help  to  do  what  he  could ;  the  thing  needed  sorely  to  be 
done,  and  abler  men  would  not  take  it  in  hand.'  The  Bevisers,  he  says, 
*  in  many  places — ^notably  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles — have  not  even  aimed  at 
being  intelligible;'  a  grave  charge,  which  not  even  the  admission  of 
literal  grammatical  renderings  can  extenuate.  *  The  words  so  read  con- 
tinually mislead,  and  are  therefore  worse  than  useless  for  purposes  of 
edification.'  In  support  of  this  charge  he  teUs  a  foolish  story  of  a  man, 
not  without  education,  who  rebuked  his  clergyman  for  urging  repentance 
upon  him  by  quoting  the  passage  that  *  The  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are 
without  repentance,'  which,  he  therefore  urges,  the  Bevisers  ought  to  have 
translated  less  ambiguously.  Dr.  Dewes,  if  we  rightly  understand  him, 
contends  that  an  impulsive  letter- writer  like  Paul  ought  to  be  explained  or 
paraphrased  as  well  as  translated ;  that  the  Bevisers  ought  to  have  avoided 
the  use  of  all  forensic  and  ecclesiastical  terms,  which  have  now  a  meaning 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  used  ;  which  is  simply 
to  confound  the  function  of  a  translator  with  that  of  an  expositor^  We 
quite  agree  that  many  of  the  renderings  of  the  Bevisers  sadly  lack 
ih3rthm ;  harsh,  undignified  words  have  been  chosen,  sometimes  without 
equivalent  gain  in  precision ;  phrases  occur  which  do  set  our  teeth  on 
edge  when  we  hear  them.  No  doubt  a  good  translation  is  much  more 
than  a  philological  exercise ;  idioms  as  well  as  words  need  translation, 
good  English  is  as  essential  as  good  granmiar,  and  most  readers  will 
agree  that  the  grammatical  scholarship  of  the  Bevisers  is  better  than  their 
rhythmical  or  idiomatic  English.  Still  their  task  was  translation  not  expo* 
sition,  and  Dr.  Dewes  is  much  too  unmeasured  and  unqualified  in  his 
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dennneiation  of  their  work.  He  writes  as  men  are  apt  to  write  wlio  jndge 
in  others  work  which  they  think  they  could  have  done  themselves. 
"We  will  not  attempt  here  a  comparison  of  renderings.  This  conld  not, 
even  in  selected  instances,  he  done  without  mnch  more  space  than  we 
could  give.  The  very  first  sentence  of  Dr.  Dewes*  translationy  however, 
illustrates  his  method.  The  Revisers  have  accurately  rendered  the  simple 
case  of  the  article  and  noun,  *  unto  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians.*  Dr. 
Dewes,  without  any  corresponding  word  in  the  original,  renders  *  greet 
the  church  of  the  Thessalonians.'  Why  not  '  addreety  or  any  other 
imagined  verh  ?  Dr.  Dewes  accompanies  his  translation  with  a  sketch  of 
Paul's  life,  in  which  there  are  some  assumptions  that  may  be  questioned. 
For  instance,  that  Paul  learned  Ghreek  during  his  sojourn  in  Arabia,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  not  only  '  has  in  every  part  of  it  signs  of 
haste  and  indignation,*  but  that  *  strongly,  sternly,  sUghtinf^^y — ^must  we 
not  add  also  somewhat  uncharitably  ? — ^he  writes  of  James,  Cephas,  and 
John.*  He  also  condemns  Paul  for  going  to  Jerusalem  against  the  advice 
of  Agabus,  and  for  disingenuousness  in  more  than  one  incident  of  his 
conduct  there— a  judgment  that,  to  say  the  least,  admits  of  much  more 
qualification  than  Dr.  Dewes  allows,  especially  when  he  suggests  that 
Paul  employed  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  which  he  was  carrying 
to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  four  men  whom  he  took  to 
purify  in  the  temple.  Even  a  suggestion  such  as  this,  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  justify  it,  is  an  offence  alike  against  just  criticism  and  right 
feehng.    Half-a-dozen  suppositions  equally  valid  might  easily  be  made. 

Das  Leben  Jesu.     (The  Life  of  Jesas.)    Von  Bebnhard  Weiss, 
In  zwei  Banden.    Erster  Band.    Berlin :  Wilhelm  Hertz. 

Another  life  of  Jesus  !  And  yet  welcome.  Just  as  every  painter  or 
sculptor  must  yearn  to  try  his  hand  at  embodying  in  colour  or  marble  his 
conception  of  the  ideal,  so  every  Christian  thinker  must  desire  to  write 
the  life  of  Him  who  is  the  light  and  life  of  men.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
a  theologian  to  be  satisfied  with  another's  representation  of  Clirist  as  it  is 
for  an  artist  to  be  content  with  another's  representation  of  the  ideal.  And 
it  is  a  happy  thing  for  humanity  tliat  it  is  sol  Christ  can  never  be 
exhausted.  And  every  new  phase  of  history  must  needs  bring  out  new 
aspects  of  Him  who  was  and  is  its  central,  all  dominating  figure.  Yet 
ought  no  man  hghtly  to  take  this  great  task  in  hand,  lest,  instead  of 
magnifying,  he  should  belittle  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 

Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
ought  to  be  as  competent  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  as  most  men  can 
expect  to  be.  He  has  the  prime  qualification  of  all — ^faith  in  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour,  and  loyalty  to  Him  as  his  Lord ;  he  has  also  the  second 
qualification,  fearless  respect  for  facts,  whether  they  tell  for  or  against 
traditional  theories,  orthodox  or  heterodox ;  and  he  certainly  cannot  be 
destitute  of  the  requisite  learning.  His  works  on  the  Criticism,  Exegesis, 
and  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  have  secured  him  a  pennanent 
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position  among  the  authorities  on  these  subjects,  and  prepared  the.  way 
for  this  his  most  in^ortant  undertaking. 

The  present  first  Tolume  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first, 
headed  '  Sources/  treats  of  the  rise  of  the  gospel  narratives,  and  discusses 
all  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  different  views  taken  of  their  cha- 
racter and  contents ;  the  second,  headed  *  Time  of  Equipment,*  tells  the 
story  of  the  birth  and  youth  of  Jesus  till  his  first  public  appearance ;  and 
the  third,  headed  '  Seedtime,'  describes  the  first  hopeful  period  of  his 
public  activity,  especially  its  Galilean  portion. 

We  can  do  little  more  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  than  briefly 
to  indicate  the  general  point  of  view  from  which  Dr.  Weiss  approaches 
his  task.  He  holds  that  a  historical  inquiry  into  the  life  of  Jesus  must 
once  for  all  cast  aside  the  old  Protestant  conception  of  the  Gospels  as 
supematurally  inspired,  and  therefore  absolutely  accurate  in  every  detaiL 
They  must  be  treated  as  works  of  human  authorship,  whose  origin  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  historical  methods,  and  whose  relation  to  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  must  depend  on  what  can  be  ascertained  regarding  the 
conditions  and  aims  of  their  composition.  Notwithstanding  this  far- 
reaching  concession,  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  danger  can  result  either  to 
the  credibility  of  the  gospel  narrative  as  a  whole,  or  to  faith  in  Christ ; 
for,  says  he,  '  our  faith  in  Christ  is  grounded  on  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  altogether  independent  of  the  question  how  much  or  how 
little  can  be  certainly  ascertained  regarding  his  earthly  life  from  the 
documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.'  The  apparent  force  of 
the  concession  in  question  is  afterwards,  however,  materially  weakened  by 
the  remark  that,  after  all,  the  representations  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which 
oame  into  existence  at  the  time  to  which  he  assigns  our  Gospels,  whether 
the  work  of  apostles  or  of  their  disciples,  must  have  been  written  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  be  free  from  elements  that  are  incom- 
patible with,  or  a  hindrance  to,  a  true  knowledge  of  the  salvation  that  is 
by  Christ  Jesus. 

As  this  general  position  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Dr.  Weiss  gives  up 
many  things  which  we  think  quite  tenable,  and  retains  more  which  hostile 
critics  affirm  to  be  untenable.  Becognizing  as  he  does,  at  all  events  im- 
plicitly, that  the  whole  of  the  evangelical  story  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  by  him  who  studies  it  from  within,  that  is,  who  has  himself 
experienced  the  saving  power  of  Christ,  we  think  Dr.  Weiss  would  have 
proceeded  more  self- consistently  had  he  seen  what  too  few  theologians 
have  seen,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  strengthens  and  brings  out,  instead  of 
extinguishing,  as  he  seems  to  assume,  the  individuality  of  all  in  whom  he 
dwells  and  works. 

But  we  must  not  enter  on  criticism.  So  far  as  Dr.  Weiss*  work  has 
advanced  it  seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  conceived,  carefully  written,  and 
marked  at  once  by  great  candour — we  for  our  part  think  excessive  can- 
dour— and  reverence.  It  ought  to  prove  helpful  even  to  such  as,  like  our- 
selves, find  not  a  few  things  that  are  open  to  objection,  both  from  the  side 
of  science  and  from  that  of  faith. 
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The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  also  called  the  Conflict  of  Adam 
and  Eve  with  Sedan.  A  Book  of  the  Early  Eastern 
Church.  Translated  from  the  Ethiopia,  with  Notes 
from  the  Kofale^  the  Talmud,  Midrasbim,  and  other 
Eastern  Works,  fay  the  Bev.  S.  G.  Malan,  D.D.,  Yicar 
of  Broadwindsor.    WiUiams  and  Norgate. 

This  is  a  work  that  mtist  prove  interesting  to  scholars  in  two  respects ; 
first,  theologically,  and  next,  as  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  resources  of 
the  myth-making  facnlty.  The  ingenuity,  yeiled  under  simplicity,  with 
which  variations  on  the  simple  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  told  in  tiie  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  are  woven  together  and  bits  added,  so  as  not  only  to 
be  coherent  but  to  account  on  natural  grounds  for  certain  developments, 
is  very  remarkable.  For  example,  following  the  Mazudi,  the  Rabbis, 
and  the  Koran,  Eve  with  Cain  bears  a  daughter,  Luluwa  (the  beauti- 
ful, or  literally,  in  Arabic,  a  Pearl) ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  poetic 
idea  of  Milton,  that  Eve  was  the  loveliest  of  her  own  daughters, 
this  book  says  Laluwa  was  the  name  given  to  the  girl  because  she  was 
more  beautiM  than  her  mother;  that  then  with  Abel  a  daughter  is 
bom  named  Aklemia,  and  Gain  takes  her  to  wife,  and  Abel  takes 
Luluwa,  and  that  jealousy  through  this  has  reference  to  the  cause  of 
their  hatred  to  each  other.  The  whole  conception  of  *•  The  Cave  of 
Treasures,'  to  which  Adam  and  Eve  retreat  after  their  expulsion  from 
Eden,  and  Satan's  apparition  to  them  there,  is  also  quite  illustrative. 
Unlike  the  other  apocryphal  writings,  which  are  all  apparently  of  Jewish 
origio,  this  is  altogether  a  Christian  work,  and  is  probably  the  work 
of  some  pious  and  orthodox  Egyptians  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  who 
tell  ^e  story  or  stories — some  of  which  are  foimd  in  the  Talmud  and 
thence  in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere — ^as  they  were  then  believed ;  adding 
here  and  there  a  good  deal  of  their  own.  It  was  probably  written  in 
Arabic  in  Egypt,  says  Dr.  Malan;  *  whence  it  was  taken  farther  south, 
and  ti'anslated  into  Ethiopic.  At  all  events,  no  Greek  or  *  Egyptian 
original  of  it  is  as  yet  known  to  exist ;  neither  does  it  betray  the  least 
vestige  of  Hellenism.  Yet  all  is  told  in  the  simple — to  Western  taste, 
perhaps,  childish — style  of  pious  Eastern  writers  of  those  days.  The 
author's  devout  faiUi  runs  through  his  narrative;  he  seems  willing 
and  ready  to  believe  much,  rather  than  to  question  the  truth  of  them.' 
The  translation  is  executed  with  great  regard  to  the  simple  and  archaic 
style  of  the  original,  and  the  notes  at  the  end,  showing  the  references 
to  the  Talmud  and  the  Babbis,  will  be  very  welcome  to  students.  They 
are  scholarly  and  laborious. 

Science  Without  Ood.  By  H.  Didon.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Bosa  Gobder.    Eegan  Faul^  Trench,  and  Go. 

This  volume  consists  of  seven  discourses  delivered  to  French  audiences 
by  one  of  the  greatest  living  orators  of  the  Church  of  Borne — a  leading 
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light  of  the  Dominican  hrotherhooci.  Positivism,  Materialism,  Atheistic 
Pantheism,  Scepticism,  and  Practical  Atheism  are  the  subjects  treated ; 
and  certainly,  though  the  style  is  here  and  there  somewhat  too  rhetorical, 
they  are  apt  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  eidiibit  such  a  breadth 
of  view  and  advanced  scientific  knowledge  as  are  very  seldom  displayed 
by  theologians,  more  especially  by  theologians  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church.  Father  Didon  is,  moreover,  careful  in  argument,  and  in  several 
instances  is  distinctly  original,  while  he  makes  points  in  a  most  effective  way. 
As  against  atheism  he  urges  that  by  suppressing  God  it  wounds  love 
mortally.  '  If  you  no  longer  beheve  in  God  or  the  soul,  if  you  are  an 
atheist,  I  see  nothing  better  for  you  than  to  harden  your  heart  till  it  is  a 
stone  if  you  can ;  it  may  be  brutal,  but  it  is  at  least  intelligent  and 
dignified;  but  wilfully  to  love  under  such  conditions  is  insane.  Posi- 
tivism, again,  can  find  no  sanction  for  moi*ality ;  it  must  suppress  duty 
and  moral  obhgation.  It  is  in  fiagrant  opposition  to  its  own  fundamental 
principles  when  it  affirms  that  phenomena  and  experiment  are  ever3rthing, 
and  yet  acknowledges  the  sentiment  and  the  "  altruUtic  tendency."  One 
may  excuse  everything  in  a  system ;  one  may  in  the  name  of  logic  even 
forgive  absurdity ;  but  a  system  in  contradiction  with  its  own  principles 
is  self-accused.*  Pantheism  stands  condemned  on  the  ground  that  that 
wliich  moves  seeks  something ;  and  that  which  seeks  something  is  want- 
ing in  what  it  seeks ;  and  that  which  is  wanting,  were  it  only  an  atom, 
is  not  perfect.  Thus,  there  is  contradiction  between  the  perfect  and  the 
not  perfect.  '  To  identify  them  would  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  reason,  to  destroy  our  own  identity ;  and  in  the  name  of 
reason  this  identity  proclaims  the  irreducibility  of  the  imperfect,  which 
is  the  universe,  and  the  perfect,  which  is  God,  into  the  same  substance.' 
Miss  Corder  has  done  a  service  by  translating  this  work,  which,  besides 
its  logical  force  and  ingeniousness,  is  marked  by  deep  earnestness  and 
sustained  record  of  lofty  personal  conviction. 

llie  Angel-Messiah  of  Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians.    By 
Ebnest  D.  Bunben.    LoDgman  and  Co. 

The  name  of  Bimsen  has  long  been  honourably  associated  with  re- 
searches in  philology  and  archieology ;  and  readers  who  open  this  volume 
in  the  hope  of  finding  another  interesting  illustration  of  erudition  in  that 
direction  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  merit  of  the  work  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  partial  to  studies  in  ancient  Oriental  litera- 
ture. That  the  author  is  deeply  versed  in  such  Uterature  is  manifest  on 
every  page.  The  Zendavesta  of  the  Iranians,  the  Vedas  of  the  Hipdoos, 
the  voluminous  records  of  Buddhistic  tradition,  the  symbolisms  of  fire,  of 
nature,  and  of  numbers,  along  with  large  information  collected  from 
Ancient  history,  and  from  the  departments  of  ethnology  and  philology, 
are  the  sources  of  the  materials  which  he  weaves  into  his  argument. 

A  film  of  mist,  so  conmion  with  German  productions,  occasionally  ob- 
iscures  the  page.    At  the  outset  it  is  not  clear  for  some  time  what  he  wishes 
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to  make  ont,  from  the  want  of  a  foixnal  explanation  of  his  pmpose.  His 
aim  appears  to  be  to  trace  the  idea  of  an  Angel- Messiah  as  it  is  foond  in 
the  records  of  the  Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians,  and  to  prove  that 
it  did  not  orig^ate  with  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  but  first 
existed  among  the  Buddhists,  and  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Es- 
senes, tlirongh  whom  again  it  was  communicated  to  the  Christians.  He 
makes  the  singular  asseition  that  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  an  Angel- 
Messiah  is  found  in  the  Jewish  scriptures  till  after  the  deix>rtation  to 
Babylon,  that  is,  till  Daniel's  time,  who,*  it  is  admitted,  distinctly  an- 
nounced it.  He  forgets  that  the  apostles  spoke  directly  of  it,  as  being  an- 
nounced by  David,  five  hundred  years  before  tlie  captivity  (see  Acts  ii.  81-34; 
also  ch.  iv.  26;  compare  with  Psalms  ii.,  xvi.,  ex).  The  Jewisli  Scriptures 
are  full  of  this  doctrine ;  so  also  are  the  gospel  narratives.  We  thank  the 
author  for  bringing  forward  so  many  interesting  legends  of  Buddha,  which 
show  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Gautama  Buddha  and  Jesus 
Christ.  He  maintains  that  we  have  a  chain  of  Buddhistic  writings  for 
seven  hundred  years,  beginning  with  100  B.C.,  implying  that  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  history  of  Jesus  Chi-ist  in  the  New  Testament  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  one  hundred  years  before  that 
time;  therefore  our  New  Testament  borrowed  from  Buddhism.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  these  materials  were  filled  into  the  Book  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seven  hundred  years.  He  tries  to  make  out  that  tha 
Essenes  received  their  rites  and  doctrines  from  the  East.  He  also  main- 
tains that  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  was  Paul's 
doctrine,  but  not  that  of  the  other  apostles.  Around  tliis  nucleus  he  gathers 
a  cluster  of  problems,  which  may  be  interesting  for  discussion  or  research,- 
but  are  too  fanciful  to  be  seriously  accepted  as  matters  of  belief  by  those 
who  subscribe  the  Christian  senptm-es. 

The  Religion  of  the  Future.        By  John   Brattie  Crozibr, 
M.B.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Many  books  have  been  written,  under  diverse  names,  on  the  religion 
of  the  future,  and  many  more  will  doubtless  come  in  time.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  la' est  of  the  series,  now  befoi*e  us,  throws  any  new  light 
on  the  vexed  question.  Mr.  Crozier  has  gathered  together  into  a  volume 
five  distinct  essays  of  his  —  on  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Herbert  Spencer, 
*  The  Constitution  of  the  World,'  and  •  God  or  Force  ?'  which  m  his 
preface  he  tells  us  have  all  been  written  with  one  object,  viz.,  'to  separate 
as  far  as  possible  the  non-essential  and  ti^ansitory  elements  of  religion 
from  the  essential  and  perennial.*  He  has  here  presented  *  the  essence 
of  the  old*  religion  *  purified  and  made  credible  to  the  modern  mind,*  and 
hopes  to  unite  religious  thinkers  of  all  classes  in  a  common  stand  against 
Materialism  and  Atheism.  We  do  not  doubt  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Crozier  s  motives,  nor,  though  thei*e  may  be  a  form  of  arrogance  in 
assuming  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  futiu'e,  should  we  have 
charged  him  with  that  had  we  not  found  other  grounds  for  it.    But  when. 
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-we  find  Mr.  Crozier  quietly  assunuDg  that  he  has  in  a  few  pages  destroyed 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  s  •  System  of  Philosophy/  when  we  find  him  patting 
Comte  on  the  back  as  one  who,  had  he  known  a  little  more  science,  wonld 
have  adopted  *  substantially '  his  (Mr.  Crozier's)  views,  and  telling  ns  that 
B3rron's  errors  were  due  to  a  deficiency  of  intellect,  we  begin  to  wonder 
what  next  and  next.  For  our  part  we  cannot  discover  anything  dis- 
tinctive or  original  in  Mr.  Crozier's  contributions  to  the  'religion  of 
the  future.*  His  denial  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  his  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  evil  as  limitation  are  as  old  as  erring  human  specu- 
lation, and  have  been  revived  many  a  time  and  oft.  Mr.  Crozier  is 
evidently  not  a  widely-read  man ;  and  he  has  drawn  on  his  imagination 
for  his  facts,  Hke  that  solitary  metaphysician  of  whom  he  speaks  at  p.  40, 
as  sitting,  '  high  aloft  in  the  midst  of  his  abstractions,  spinning  his  web 
from  his  own  consciousness.*  Even  his  criticism — on  Carlyle  and  Emerson 
for  instance — is  mere  mingled  paraphrase  and  panegyric ;  and  unless  he 
is  a  young  author  his  case  looks  somewhat  hopeless.  If  he  is  young  his 
arrogance  and  partial  knowledge  will  abate,  and  he  will  learn  to  know  that 
other  people  have  had  thoughts  about  religion  before  him.  He  will  also 
learn,  perhaps,  that  faith  in  God,  self-renunciation,  and  brotherly  love — 
though  precious  principles  of  religion  and  moraht}' — form  but  a  Fcanty 
basis  on  which  to  erect  that  *  religion  of  the  future,'  which  is  to  replace 
Christianity. 

I)ci8  Princep  xind  System  der  Dogmatik :  Einleitiing  in  die 
christliche  GUiuhenslehre.  (The  Principle  and  Syettm  of 
Dogmatics.  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology.)  Von 
Dr.  LuDwio  ScHOBERLEiN.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

Dr.  Schoberlein,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Guttingen, 
died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1881,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this,  the 
opu8  magnum  of  his  Ufe.  In  him  Germany  has  lost,  not  indeed  perhaps 
one  of  its  most  scientific  or  learned  theologians,  yet  certainly  one  of  its 
purest  and  most  heavenly-minded  Christian  teachers.  His  was  a  Johan- 
nine  nature — ^full  of  love,  rich  in  spiritual  insight,  a  true  mystic.  The 
great  aim  and  effort  of  his  intellectual  life  was  to  unfold  what  one  may 
term  the  dialectic  of  love.  Here  he  was  at  home ;  here  lay  his  mastery ; 
here  is  the  significance  of  his  life-work. 

For  an  introdttciion  to  t!ieology,  or,  as  the  untranslatable  German  inius, 
to  the  Christian  Olaubenalehre^  a  volume  of  nearly  900  pages  will  seem 
a  ponderous  affiiir.  Our  cousins  across  the  German  Ocean  are  not  so  fond 
of '  Extracts '  and  the  like  as  this  generation  of  Englishmen  seems  to  be. 
At  all  events,  whether  the  books  are  read  or  not,  the  teachers  write  them 
and  the  pubUshers  publish  them.  In  reaUty,  however,  the  ilescriptiou, 
*  Inti*oduction,*  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  will  appear  when  we  deschbe 
the  scope  of  the  work. 
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It  opens  with  a  disoossion  of  the  Necessity,  Sonrces,  and  Standard  of 
the  principle  and  system  of  Dogmatics,  the  object  of  whicli  is  to  show 
that /ai<^  needs  to  understand  itself  as  truth;  that  in  order  to  do  so,  it 
mnst  be  made  plain  that '  the  varioas  experiences  of  Christian  faith  are 
reducible  to  one  fundamental  experience,  and  the  various  articles  of  the 
Church's  creed  to  one  fundamental,  central  article  ;  *  and,  finally,  that  a 
system  of  dogmatic  theology  ought  to  be  at  once  biblical,  chnrchly,  and 
individual,  if  it  is  to  be  a  living,  manifold  unity ;  positions  which  we 
hold  to  be  irrefragably  true. 

Then  comes  what  is  termed  The  Fundamental  Part^  which  is  in  point 
of  fact  an  outline  of  Biblical  Theology.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first  treating  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  separately,  the 
second  viewing  them  as  a  whole.  This  sketch  strikes  us  as  admirably 
done.  It  is  at  once  full  and  succinct,  brief  and  complete.  The  scriptareg 
are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  words,  and  yet  the 
scattered  hints  are  so  combined  as  to  form  an  organic  whole.  Though 
we  disagree  on  a  number  of  points  with  Dr.  Schoberlein,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  characterizing  it  as  a  masterly  bit  of  work.  The  passages 
whose  kernel  is  interwoven  to  form  the  text  are  quoted  below  in  the 
original  Greek,  which  we  consider  a  great  convenience  as  compiBkred  witii 
the  usual  plan  of  giving  merely  references. 

Next  follows  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Church  Theology,  Mystical 
and  Natural  Theology,  and  of  the  Dogmatic  Theology  of  the  present 
century.    Covering,  as  it  does,  only  about  200  pages,  it  deals  with  prin- 
ciples rather  than  with  details ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  in  its  way. 
It  is  very  suggestive,  and  marked  by  the  candour  and  insight  which  one 
would  expect  the  author  to  evince.    We  cannot  better  indicate  the  scope 
of  this  part  than  by  using  the  author's  own  words.    '  The  Church  is  the 
spiritual  humanity;  theology  is  the  intellectual  side  of  its  life.'    Each 
church  represents  a  particular  phase  of  the  life  of  the  whole  ;  each  chmnch 
accordingly  has  its  own  theology,  in  other  words,  gives  its  own  scientific 
expression  to  its  own  life.    But  as  the  many  members  of  one  body  sup- 
-plement  each  other,  so  the  many  theologies  of  the  one  church,  and  diver- 
•gent  though  they  may  seem,  and  in  some  points  really  be,  one  heart  beats 
•all ;  one  life  permeates  all.    After  a  further  section  devoted  to  the  subject 
•of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  principal  forms,  we  come  to  the  real 
icemel  of  the  volume,  which  occupies  the  last  850  pages. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writer's  *  Orundlehren  des  Heils 
entwickelt  aus  dem  Principe  der  Liebe '  (the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
Redemption  developed  from  the  Principle  of  Love),  will  find  here  in  a 
fuller,  more  intelligible,  and  more  enjoyable  form  the  ideas  worked  out 
in  that  excellent  little  book.  In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  Dr.  Schoberlein's  course  of 
thought.  His  starting-point  and  method  differ  so  widely  firom  those  of, 
at  all  events,  most  other  theologians  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
an  attempt  to  describe  its  general  scope  and  character.  Christian 
theology  has  never  yet,  even  among  Protestants,  succeeded  in  throwing 
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off  the  mecliunical  and  legal  cliaractei*  that  was  stamped  on  it  hy  the 
Bomish  Church.  Christianity  had  been  reduced  to  a  new  law ;  the  Eefor- 
mation  grew  out  of  the  perception  that  it  is  gospel — the  gospel  of  for- 
giveness, of  self-coimnunicative  love.  But  this  new  practical  reahzation 
of  Christianity  still  awaits  proper  intellectual  expression.  Its  doctrines 
need  to  be  formulated  in  harmony  with  this  new  and  true  view  of  its 
essence.  At  present  they  are  consistently  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
The  thinkers  of  the  Church  ought  to  rise  from  the  legal  to  the  ethical 
platform.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  what  is  needed  is  to 
present  the  Christian  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  relation- 
ship, i.e.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  love,  which  is  the  ideal  personal 
relation.  The  histoiy  of  redemption  is  the  history  of  the  way  in  which 
the  personal  God  has  sought  to  establish  true  personal  relations  between 
himself  and  His  personal  creatures.  Now  Dr.  Schoberlein  investigates 
the  nature,  forms,  and  conditions  of  x^ersonal  relationship,  especially  of 
the  goal  thereof— love — with  a  subtlety  and  an  insight  that  we  should 
vainly  look  for  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  his  work,  if  studied  as  it 
deserves,  will  materially  help  in  the  construction  of  a  higher  rationale  of 
the  Christian  faith  than  any  we  possess  at  present.  As  presented  here, 
the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  justification  by  faith,  for  example, 
have  a  totally  different  look  from  that  which  they  ordinarily  wear ;  they 
have  lost  that  court-of-Iaw,  unreal,  artificial  character  which  has  too 
much  clung  to  tliem,  and  are  seen  to  be  rooted  in  essential  principles  of 
that  type  of  society  which  the  New  Testament  designates  the  '  kingdom 
of  God.' 

We  heartily  commend  Dr.  Schoberlein's  book  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  building  up  of  a  theology  from  within,  and  who  desire 
that  the  Christian  mind  of  our  time  should  be  brought  to  see  the  inner, 
eternal,  ethical  reasonableness  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

The  Latin  Prayer  Book  of  Charles  II. ;  or,  an  Account  of  the 
Liturgia  of  Dean  Durel,  together  with  a  Reprint  of  the 
Catechism  therein  contained.  By  Charles  Ma.rshall, 
M.A.,  and  William  W.  Marshall,  B.A.  Oxford :  James 
Thornton. 

Dr.  Durel  was  appointed  Dean  of  Windsor  in  1677.  He  was  preacher 
in  the  Savoy  Chapel,  Strand,  and  translated  for  use  in  it  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  French.  He  also  translated  the  same  into  Latin  in 
1670,  or  rather  completed  the  translation  begun  by  Earle,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  Peirson,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  and  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  II.,  for  use  in  the  universities,  &c.  His  version  is 
important  as  showing  the  sense  attached  to  certain  crucial  words  by  the 
Latin  equivalents  used  for  them.  Thus  the  word  'Presbyter*  is  never 
translated  Saccrdos,  but  is  always  preserved  in  its  Latin  form  as  the 
designation  of  the  second  order  of  the  Anglican  ministry.  The  use  of  the 
words  '  alms  and  oblations  *  is  also  clearly  demonstrated  to  apply  to  offer- 
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ings  of  money,  never  to  tbe  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine.  Tbis  is  all 
tbe  more  striking  as  Dorel  was  a  Higb  Cburcbman,  and  bad  no  sym- 
patbies  witb  Paritanism.  Tbe  Catecliism  contained  in  tbe  'litoi^,* 
a  translation  of  wbicb  is  bere  given,  and  wbicb  is  elaborately  annotated, 
is  also  conclusive  against  tbe  sacramentarian  sense  wbicb  modem 
Angbcans  seek  to  put  upon  tbe  Prayer  Book.  Many  important  points 
are  ebicidated.  Tbe  work,  wbicb  is  dedicated  to  tbe  late  Dean  Stanley, 
is  a  distinct  and  important  contribution  to  tbe  Evangelical  side  of  tbe 
sacramentarian  controversy. 

Studies  of  Arianism.  By  Henry  Melville  Gwatkin,  M.A-, 
Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

We  mucb  regret  our  inability  to  give  to  tbis  volume  tbe  extended 
notice  wbicb  its  great  merits  demand.  It  is,  we  beHeve,  tbe  first  pro- 
duction of  its  autbor,  and  tbe  expansion  of  a  prize  essay.  Its  title  dis- 
criminates it  from  a  full  and  formal  bistory.  It  is  a  criticism  and 
exposition  of  saUent  points  in  tbe  bi&tory  of  Arian  development,  and  not 
a  complete  account  of  tbem ;  but  its  bases  are  so  well  studied,  and  tbe 
writer  brings  to  bis  exposition  so  mucb  wider  a  knowledge  than  itse^ 
embodies,  tbat  fresb  and  valuable,  if  not  original,  ligbts  are  tbrown  upon 
many  of  tbe  great  bistoric  and  tbeological  points  involved.  A  very  able 
introductory  sketcb  traces  tbe  metapbysical,  tbeological,  and  bistorieal 
genesis  of  Arianism.  Tbe  Council  of  Nice  is  carefully  reviewed  in  its 
constituents,  proceedings,  and  issues;  also  tbe  cbaracter  and  pobcy  of 
Constantine ;  tbe  Council  of  Sardia,  after  bis  deatb  ;  tbe  rise  and  victory 
of  tbe  Homsan  party ;  the  cbaracter  and  policy  of  Julian,  &c. ;  tbe 
purpose  kept  in  view  being  tbe  fluctuations  of  Arian  tbougbt  imtil  its 
collapse  under  Tbeodosius.  Mr.  Gwatkin  lias  read  extensively  and 
tbougbt  vigorously.  He  belongs  to  tbe  scbool  of  ecclesiastical  bistorians 
of  wbom  perbaps  Mr.  Hatcb  is  just  now  tbe  mo3t  prominent  representa- 
tive. He  does  not,  tbat  is,  permit  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  ecclesiastic  to  dominate 
tbat  of  the  historian.  Dr.  Newman  will  hardly  feel  complimented.  Con- 
cerning  his  *  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,'  Mr.  Gwatkin  says :  '  His 
theories  have  always  been  scrupulously  examined ;  so  that  if  they  have 
not  often  been  accepted,  it  is  only  because  there  is  usually  good  reason 
for  rejecting  them.'  One  slight  qualification  of  tbe  excellency  of  Mr. 
Gwatkin's  work  is  his  consciousness  of  strength  and  independence,  evinced 
by  a  certain  dash  of  obtruding  daring  and  brusqueness.  He  will  by  and 
by  attain  to  that  calm  exercise  of  regulated  strength  wbicb  flows  on 
unconscious  of  itself.  Tbe  book  gives  promise  of  a  new  writer  of  inde- 
pendence and  power  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  theology. 

Faith  :  the  Life-Root  of  Science,  Philosophy^  Ethics,  and  J?e- 
ligion.    By  H.  Griffith,  F.G.S.    Elliot  Stock. 

This  bttle  book  is  full  of  vigorous  tbougbt,  sound  scbolarsbip,  wide 
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reading,  and  fiententioas  wisdom.  lis  scope  is  sufficiently  described  by  its 
title.  Mr.  Griffith's  thesis  is  that  in  every  department  of  physical  science,- 
intellectual  philosophy,  and  ethical  inculcation,  there  is  as  large  an  exer- 
cise of  faith  as  there  is  in  religion;  that  is,  the  data  of  first  principles,  postu- 
lates, axioms,  relations,  &c.,  have  to  be  assumed — they  are  unverified  and 
nnverifiable,  save  by  their  congruity  with  the  structures  reared  upon  them. 
Hypothesis  is  the  true  basis  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Griffith  proves  and 
illustrates  his  position  by  a  large  induction  drawn  from  almost  every 
domain  of  thought.  The  book  throughout  indicates  a  large  measure  of 
knowledge,  both  in  the  domain  of  physical  science  and  in  that  of  philo- 
sophical thought.  His  literary  attainments  are  indicated  by  his  numerous 
and  felicitous  quotations  from  other  writers.  A  wiser  and  more  admir- 
able book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  disturbed  by  speculative  infidelity 
could  scarcely  be  found. 

The  Evangelical  Succession.    A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 

in    St.   George's    Free    Church,    Edinburgh,   1881-82. 

Edinburgh  :  Macniven  and  Wallace. 
2'he  'Faiths  of  the  World.    Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Giles' 

Cathedral,   Edinburgh,   1881-82.      William  Blackwood 

and  Sons. 

Special  courses  of  Lectures  seem  to  have  been  in  unusual  development 
in  Edinburgh  last  winter.  Both  these  courses  are  valuable,  the  subjects 
are  important,  and  the  lecturers  are  specially  qualified. 

In  the  former  Principal  liainy  sets  before  us  a  very  able  view  of  Paul 
as  the  formulator  and  preacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  pointing  out  the  rare 
combination  in  the  apostle  of  divine  qualities,  comprehensiveness,  minute- 
ness, piety  oud  practicalness,  lofty  ideals  of  divine  thought,  and  exacting 
demands  of  human  duty,  the  whole  very  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  Master — the  one  unmistakeably  human  and 
the  other  palpably  Diviue. 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods  pourtrays  Augustine,  and  with  equal  skiU  and  success 
defines  'and  defends  very  ably  the  form  of  Christian  thought  which  is 
associated  with  Augustine's  name.  Mr.  Macphail  has  had  assigned  to  him 
Columba  of  lona,  a  mistake  in  historical  perspective  not  unnatural  in  a 
Scotchman,  for  Columba's  place  and  work  are  local  rather  than  general. 
Anselm  at  the  hands  of  Professor  J.  Smith  receives  ample  justice  for  his 
great  contentions  with  Rufus  and  Heniy.  The  evangelical  elements  are 
disci-iminated  from  tha  sacerdotal  elements  of  his  teaching,  and  from  the 
Erastian  theories  of  his  churchism.  Still,  both  as  a  theological  thinker 
and  an  ecclesiastical  combatant,  Anselm  has  an  important  place  in  Church 
development.  Professor  Thomas  Lindsay  is  also  very  able  in  his 
presentation  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Principal  Browne's  paper  on 
Wiclif  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  three  lectures  of  Professor 
Burroughs  noticed  elsewhere.  Martin  Luther  is  dealt  with  by  Professor 
Salmond.    The  lectures  are  of  exceptional  ability. 
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So,  indeed,  are  the  twelve  Leotnres  on  the  Faiths  of  the  World.  We 
can  only  find  space  to  mention  the  lecturers,  bat  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
commend  the  lectures.  Principal  Caird  gives  two  lectures  on  the  Beligions 
of  India,  Bramanhism  and  Buddhism ;  Dr.  George  Matheson  lectures  on 
Confucianism  ;  Kev.  John  Milne,  of  Edinburgh,  on  Zoroaster  and  the 
Zend  Avesta;  Dr.  James  Dodds  on  the  Beligion  of  Ancient  Egypt; 
Professor  Milligan  on  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Greece ;  Dr.  Macgregor  on 
the  Religion  of  Ancient  Rome ;  Dr.  Stewart  Bums  on  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  Beligions ;  Dr.  Marshall  Lang  on  the  Ancient  Beligions  of 
Central  America ;  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor  on  Judaism ;  Dr.  Cameron  Lees 
on  Mohanmiedanism  ;  and  Professor  Flint  on  Christianity  in  relation  to 
other  Religions.   The  volume  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  handbools. 

Lectures  by  the  Rev.  TF.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.D.     T.  Woolmer. 

Dr.  Punshon  was  so  well  known  as  an  eloquent  lecturer  both  in  London 
and  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  tlie  kingdom,  not  only  in  Wesley  an 
circles,  but  in  lecture  halls  and  young  men's  associations,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  announce  this  collected  edition  of  his  Lectures.  Few  men  in 
our  day  had  greater  power  of  electrifying  an  audience  by  that  kind  of 
processional  rhetoric  which  constructs  antithetical  sentences,  paints  vivid 
pictures,  and  skilfiilly  adjusts  climaxes.  Dr.  Punshon,  indeed,  was  a 
lingering  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  fifty  yeai-s  ago.  And  no  one  who 
listened  to  him  could  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  power  or  to  yield  to  his 
impetuous  force.  Most  of  these  ten  Lectures  have  had  a  large  cirouUtion 
printed  separately.    We  are  glad  to  possess  them  in  this  collected  form. 

Our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth.    By  tho  Rev.  William  Hanna, 
D.D.,  LL.D.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  is  virtually  a  condensed  presentation  of  Dr.  Hanna's  half-dozen 
volumes  devoted  to  the  Hfe  of  our  Lord,  some  of  which  have  had  a  large 
droulation.  Of  the  volume  entitled  *  The  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,'  forty-seven  thousand  have  been  sold.  The  qualities  that  com- 
manded such  a  popularity  are  patent.  Dr.  Hanua  was  full  of  devout 
sympathies  with  his  theme,  and  made  it  the  chief  study  and  x)assion  of  his 
l^e.  He  commends  himself,  iherefore,by  his  manifest  sincerity  and  fervour. 
His  literary  skill  was  considerable,  his  style  lucid  and  graceful,  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials  artistic  and  effective.  Perhaps  also  much  is 
due  to  his  avoidance  of  ][>olemieal  and  abstruse  disquisitions.  While  the 
more  thoughtfiil  amongst  men  shape  and  ultimately  mould  the  thought 
of  the  people,  happily  amongst  us  Christian  faith  is  the  characteristic  of 
our  people.  That  therefore  will  be  the  most  popular  both  in  books  and 
sermons  which  in  unquestioned  and  iminquiriug  faith  ministers  simply  to 
devout  feelings.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  We  do  not  need  to  be  always 
analyzing  our  spiritual  any  more  than  our  physical  food.  Dr.  Hanna 
writes  with  undoubted  faith,  and  in  simple  affirmation  of  what  he  beheves. 
The  controversies  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  great  questions 
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they  liave  raised,  are  simply  ignored.  We  do  not  complain  of  this. 
Every  ^  Life  of  Christ  *  need  not  be  a  polemic ;  but  we  think  that  every 
'  Life  of  Christ  *  should  be  written  in  the  light  of  all  that  discussion  has 
elicited.  It  will  not  the  less  nunister  to  spiritual  feehng  and  faith  that 
it  is  informed  by  the  highest  thought  and  scholarship.  It  is  in  this  that 
Dr.  Hanna  falls  short.  He  solves  no  difficulties,  suggests  no. constructions 
that  common  intelligence  might  require.  His  book  is  quiet,  meditative, 
unconscious.  It  is  his  last  work,  pubUshed  since  his  death,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  his  own  request,  in  a  popular  form.  It  is  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  most  loveable  of  men. 

A  Philosophy  of  Immortality.  By  the  Hon.  Boden  Noel, 
Author  of  'A  Little  Child's  Monument,'  &c.  W.  H. 
Harrison. 

We  admire  Mr.  KoeFs  poetry  so  much  that  we  regret  the  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  book,  both  in  regard  to  its  style,  its  materia  philo- 
aophica,  and  its  method.  We  must  criticize  the  wild  and  grotesque 
humour,  the  perverse  adoption  of  some  of  the  terminology  of  different 
schoolvS,  and  a  certain  rollicking  imitation  of  racy  talk  ratlier  than  a 
discursive  or  didactic  treatment  of  a  vast  and  momentous  theme.  Still 
we  confess  that  a  deep  underlying  solemnity  and  awfulness  haunt  these 
pages.  They  have  to  do  with  the  conscious  continuity  and  method  of 
life  of  those  whom  we  call  dead.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Noel  assumes  the 
truth  and  objective  reality  of  a  certain  residuum  of  so-called  '  spiritual 
or  spiritist  phenomena.*  He  adduces  the  experience  through  which  he 
has  personally  passed,  without  offering  any  details.  He  gives  his  reader 
credit  for  acquaintance  with  an  encyclopsedia  of  spiritualistic  literature, 
and  proposes  to  supply  an  hypothesis,  a  philosophy,  a  rationale  of  such 
facts  as  are  not  proved  to  be  the  result  of  collusion,  misapprehension, 
or  deceit.  The  work  begins  in  the  middle,  and  never  properly  reaches 
its  conclusion.  Here  and  there  we  find  oiu'selves  at  one  with  him  both 
as  to  admitted  facts  and  certain  principles  of  philosophy ;  but  then  we 
are  whirled  off  by  some  centrifugal  spirit,  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
come. A  bewildering  metaphysic  turns  matter  into  spirit,  and  Uving 
men  into  dead  things;  rehabilitates  the  defunct  world-soul,  and  Spirit 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  Solar  myth,  and  yet  glorifies  Christ  as  the  Logos, 
Wisdom,  and  Son  of  Eternal  God.  So  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  this 
philosophy  would  people  the  world  with  daemons,  give  consciousness 
to  trees  and  streams,  and  play  with  unconscious  consciousness,  until 
metempsychosis  once  more  seems  probable  and  Kirvana  intensely  to 
be  desired.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  hidebound  or  ear-closed  to  any  sense- 
impression  which  shoiild  force  upon  us  a  conviction  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  but  we  desiderate  in  our  new  '  philosophy  of  immortality  *  a 
more  scientific  treatment  of  the  facts,  and  some  hint  of  the  moment 
when  intuition  takes  the  place  of  induction  or  deduction.  We  rejoice 
in  the  good  fight  with  materialism,  but  we  cannot  but  think  the  armour 
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and  artillery  insnfficient,  and  the  ground  on  whicb  the  conflict  proceeds 
to  be  terra  incerta  et  incognita.  The  only  way  in  wliicb  we  can 
understand  it  is  as  an  ar^ment  addressed  to  nihilistic  neeromaneeis. 
It  may  prove  to  a  spirituaUst  that  there  is  a  rationale  of  inunortahty. 

Juan  dc  Valdi's  Minor  IVoiks,  Commentary  upon  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  XVII  Opuscules.  Spiritual  Milk,  or 
Christian  Instruction  for  .Childi*en.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish,  by  John  T.  Betts.    Trubner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Betts  has  an  unquenchable  enthnsiasm  for  the  Spanish  Beformer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  Uves  of  the  brothers  De  Valdes,  reviewed 
in  *Tre  Bbitish  Quabterlt*  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  gave  a  fall 
account  of  the  labours  of  Juan  in  Naples,  where  he  was  secretaiy  to  the 
viceroy.  He  was  a  reformer  within  the  Bomish  Church,  and  did  not 
separate  from  it.  Bom  in  1500,  he  died  in  1541,  when  the  Inquisition 
shortly  after  his  death  arrested  the  progress  of  reform.  His  works  wero 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  they  were  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  and  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Michael  Denis,  the 
hbrarian.  Mr.  Betts  has  laboured  indefatigably  to  make  De  Vald^  and 
his  works  known  to  English  readers.  The  works  now  published  are  pari 
of  Ills  translations.  Some  of  the  Opuscules  have  not  been  published 
before.  They  were  copied  fi*om  the  Vienna  MSS.  by  Dr.  Edward 
Boehmer,  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 

The  interest  centres  in  the  bold  Evangelical  views  and  practical  reli- 
gious earnestness  of  this  early  reformer.  The  reforms  within  the  Bomish 
Church  made  possible  the  work  of  the  Reformers  without  it  The  spiritual 
discernment  and  intellectual  vigonr  of  Valdes  will  commend  his  writings 
to  all  who  i^ad  them. 

Christianity  and  Modern    Scepticism,    By  the   Rev.   A.   G. 
GiRDLKSTONE,  M.A.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Oirdlestone*8  lectm'es  are  addressed  to  Christian  beUevers,  and 
treat  of  the  causes  of  scepticism  and  the  methods  of  dealing  witli  them. 
They  aie  full  of  good  sense,  candour,  and  cogency.  Perhaps  the  best 
part  of  tbe  book  is  the  exposition  of  the  provocations  of  scepticism  in  the 
temper  and  methods  of  Christian  teachers,  especially  in  their  way  of 
using  the  Bible.  If  pi*eachers  would  avoid  the  faults  of  conception  and 
treatment  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  so  justly  and  feaiiessly  condemns, 
sceptical  objections  to  Christianity  would  be  vexy  materially  discounted. 
We  thank  him  very  heartily  for  his  wise  and  needful  words.  Addressing 
Christian  behevers  concerning  their  treatment  of  scepticism,  he  does  not 
go  into  any  discussion  of  particular  issues  involved  in  scepticism  itselfv 
but  contents  himself  with  suggesting  methods  of  treatment.  His  book  ia 
for  general  i^eaders,  and  is  in  every  way  admirable. 
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Tlte  Great  Problem  ;  or,  Christianity  as  It  is.  By  a  Student 
of  Science.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  book  would  have  been  both  more  worthy  of  its  subject  and  more 
practically  useful  if  it  had  been  curtailed  to  half  its  size.  The  diffuseness 
•f  its  argument  and  the  continual  repetitions  grow  wearisome  to  the 
reader,  who  finds  few  results  after  a  prolonged  inquiry.  '  A  Student  of 
Science  '  has  forgotten  his  scientific  methods  in  deaUng  with  '  the  great 
problem/  and  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  plan  of  his  inquu*y  will  have  much 
effect  upon  sceptical  minds,  for  whom  the  work  is  chiefly  intended. 

Paul  the  Missionary.  By  the  Eev.  Willum  Taylor,  D.D., 
New  York.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Dr.  Taylor's  delineation  of  Paul  is  practical  and  religious  rather  than 
ftitical  and  theological.  Preached  from  the  pulpit,  these  chapters  have 
the  instinctive  characteristics  of  addresses  intended  to  stimulate  rehgious 
life  as  weU  as  to  impart  historical  information.  Written  in  the  light  of 
the  conclusions  of  modern  criticism,  they  do  not  enter  into  its  processes. 
Bearing  in  mind  this  practical  purpose,  these  chapters  may  be  character- 
ized as  intelligent  and  vigorous  rather  than  inteUectual  or  subtle.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  a  preacher  who  never  falls  below  a  high  average  of  pulpit  excel- 
lence, and  never  lises  above  it.  All  his  books  are  interesting  to  read,  and 
he  faithfully  keeps  his  hand  upon  the  conscience,  and  with  soUcitude  and 
skill  points  the  practical  reUgious  lessons  of  his  themes.  A  companion 
volume  po  his  books  on  Moses,  David,  Elijah,  Daniel,  and  Peter,  it  may 
fairly  be  judged  by  their  qualities. 

The  Natural  Truth  of  Christianity.  Selections  from  the 
Select  Discourses  of  John  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Metcalfe.    Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner. 

This  volume  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  it  is  calculated  to  be 
very  useful.  Mr.  Metcalfe  tells  us  that  it  is  not  intended  for  the  learned, 
but  for  popular  use.  Smith,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  is  one  of  a  signv 
ficant  group  who  did  much  for  practical  Christianity  in  England  at  a 
time  when  their  seiTice  was  greatly  needed.  Instead  of  speculation, 
here  w^e  have  practice;  an  intellect  of  the 'most  serene  and  penetrating 
kind  devoting  itself  to  the  side  of  Christian  truth  which  would  most  aid 
edification  and  estabUsh  the  character.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  Introduction, 
which  is,  however,  only  a  few  paragraphs,  reprinted  from  his  '  Last 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,'  says,  '  Smith*s  Select  Discourses  have  a 
right  to  a  place  in  English,  hterary  histoiy.  Yet  their  main  value  is, 
I  repeat,  religious  not  litci*ary.  Their  grand  merit  is  tliat  they  insist  on 
the  profound  natural  truth  of  Christianity,  and  thus  base  it  upon  grotmd 
which  will  not  crumble  under  our  feet.'    The  section  on  'The  Divine 
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Laws,*  indeed,  would  itself  snffice  to  support  tLis  claim  of  Mr.  MatUiew 
Arnold.  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  written  a  very  interesting  memoir,  the  latter 
part  of  which,  however,  is  to  us  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Here  he  gives 
an  admirably  succinct  resume  of  the  system  of  Smith,  showing  not  odIj 
close  knowledge,  but  fine  sympathy.  Tlie  student  will  find  it  of  service 
as  a  guide  to  the  works ;  whilst  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
so  dealt  with  the  selections  that  the  volume  is  not  only  siiited  for  popular 
use,  but  to  be  handy  as  a  kind  of  remembrance. 

The  Great  Prophecies  concerning  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Church  of  God.  By  G.  H.  Pbmber,  M.A.  Hodder  and 
S  tough  ton. 

Another  attempt  to  interpret  Scripture  propUecies  by  definite  historical 
events,  according  to  what  is  called  '  the  futurist  *  scheme  of  prophecy. 
The  pious  writer  must  not  deem  us  disrespectful  if  we  fail  to  see  either  the 
justification  of  his  method  or  indications  of  his  success  above  the  mul- 
titude of  his  predecessors  who  have  failed.  Millenarian  theones  have 
a  strong  fascination  for  some  devout  men,  and  they  as  strangely  subordinate 
the  spiritual  to  the  temporal. 

The  Devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  An  Exposition  of  its 
Errors  and  Dangers.  By  Kobert  C.  Jenkins,  M.A. 
Beligious  Tract  Society. 

Canon  Jenkins  is  a  redoubtable  opponent  of  Bomish  and  priestly  errors. 
Full  of  learning,  and  familiar  with  the  controversy,  he  is  very  thoroucrh 
in  his  exposure  of  the  false  foundation  and  evil  tendencies  of  such  mystic 
fancies  as  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  exalted  themselves 
into  dogmas.  It  is  singular  that  the  Puritan  Thomas  Goodwin  committed 
himself,  by  a  strong  assertion  of  the  continued  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
glory,  to  almost  the  position  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  doctrine.  Canon  Jenkins 
says  of  it :  *  It  involves  in  its  foundation  the  principle  of  Montauism ;  in 
its  practice  the  errors  of  Arius  and  Nestorius ;  in  its  implied  teaching 
the  heresy  of  Maoedonius;  and  in  its  moral  principles  and  precepts 
almost  every  one  of  the  fatal  eiTors  denounced  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in 
his  buU  CoBlestis  Pater,  directed  against  the  MoHnos  and  the  Quietists  in 
the  last  century.'  Nothing  is  so  seductive  as  a  sensuous  picture ;  by  this 
the  Jesuits  sought  to  recover  their  hold  on  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Cardinal  Manning  has  committed  himself  to  the  same  cultus  in 
the  nineteenth. 

The  Expositor.     Vol.   III.      Second  Series.      Hodder    and 
Stoughton. 

It  is  only  natural  that  papers  and  criticisms  on  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  should  have  a  large  place  in  Dr.  Cox's  '  Expositor.* 
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Canon  Evans  contributes  three  papers  of  critical  remarks,  which  are 
somewhat  severe,  attributing  to  the  revisers  more  labour  than  genius, 
more  learning  than  judgment,  and  a  defectiveness  in  fine  discernment  both 
in  linguistic  principles  and  rhythmic  rendering ;  the  latter  he  thinks  a 
constitutional  defect  of  the  revision.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  and  by 
minute  criticisms  to  justify  the  affirmation,  that  the  revisers,  in  numerous 
instances,  show  a  lack  of  fine  scholarship.  Dr.  Abbott  contributes  papers 
on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  Canon  Farrar  criticises.  The  Bev. 
J.  Agar  Beet  writes  on  Difficult  Passages  in  the  Bevised  Version ;  Dr. 
Lumby  on  Shortcomings  of  Translation ;  Dr.  George  Matheson  continues 
his  Studies  in  the  Minor  Prophets ;  the  Editor  his  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  with  other  papers — one  on  the  Bevised  Version.  The  volume 
well  sustains  the  character  of  the  series. 

Our  Brothers  and  Sons.  By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney.  Hodder 
and  StoughtoD. 

A  companion  volume  to  *  Our  Daughters ;  *  emboldened  by  the  acceptance 
and  usefulness  of  the  latter.  Its  chapters  discuss  the  phases  and  ex- 
periences of  young  men's  hves.  Mrs.  Beaney  writes  with  much  earnest- 
ness, gracefulness,  persuasiveness,  and  a  pervading  rehgious  feehng.  It 
is  an  attractive  little  book,  wise  in  counsel  and  winning  in  manner. 

Proceedings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  held  in 
City  Road  Chapel,  London,  September,  1881.  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office. 

The  conception  of  this  conference  of  the  great  Methodist  family  was  a 
happy  one,  its  realization  was  successful,  and  its  results  must  be  beneficial. 
The  mere  statistical  facts  are  surprising  as  the  result  of  little  more  than  a 
oentury*s  labour.  They  tell  hea^y  against  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
claims  of  prerogative  Churches.  They  are  a  noble  encouragement  to  all 
true  workers,  and  indicate  how  soon  and  how  largely  radical  rehgious 
change  may  come.  The  kingdom  of  God  may  be  much  nearer  than  we 
think.  This  record  of  the  proceedings  is  both  an  interesting  and  a  valu- 
able landmark,  and  will  have  increasing  historical  value.  It  will,  we 
think,  be  felt  that  the  addresses,  generally  speaking,  wcm  scarcely  up  to 
the  occasion.  A  good  deal  has  been  said,  too,  about  the  excess  of  self- 
laudation,  but  surely  the  most  sober  recognition  of  facts  justified  much. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  resistance  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bigg  and  others  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  uniform  hymnal.  All  such  attempts  at  uniformity 
follow  bad  precedents,  fetter  hberty,  repress  new  gifts,  and  are  a  source 
of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  Uniformity  is  one  of  the  false  notes  of  a 
false  Church,  and  helps  to  make  it  such.  An  index  of  matters  as  well 
as  of  names  would  have  added  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 
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A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  EngliBk 
and  American  Scholars  of  .Yarions  Evangelical  Denomi- 
nations. With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  III.  The  Epistles  of 
Paul.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  SchafiTs  Commentary  resembles  that  recantly  edited  by  Biahop 
Ellioott — different  scholars  expounding  different  books.  The  first  volome, 
containing  the  synoptical  gospels,  was  by  Dr.  Schaff  himself  and  Dr. 
Riddle  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  the  second  Tolnme  the  Gospel  of 
John  was  done  by  Profl  Milligan  of  Aberdeen  and  Prof.  Moulton  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Dean  Howson  and  Canon 
Spenee.  The  present  volume  contains  the  Epistles  of  Paul  by  seven  or 
eight  different  Biblical  scholars.  Dr.  Schaff's  name  alone  is  a  guarantee 
for  scholarly  treatment,  and  the  names  above  mentioned  are  well  known 
in  the  domain  of  higher  scriptural  exegesis.  We  cannot  examine  in  any 
detail  this  bulky  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages,  we  can  do  httla 
more  than  mention  the  names  of  the  writers.  Drs.  Schaff  and  Riddle  have 
expoimded  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  Dr.  Brown  of  Aberdeen  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  Dr.  Schaff  the  Galatians ;  Dr.  Riddle  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians ;  Dr.  Lumby  of  Cambridge  the  Philippiana 
and  Philemon;  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians;  Dean 
Plumptre  those  to  Timothy,  and  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  that  to  Titus.  The 
Prolegomena  are  brief,  but  sufficient.  The  commentary  is  strictly  ex* 
pository,  and  is  what  may  be  called  a  running  commentary  explaining  the 
phrases  of  the  text.  The  standpoint  is  that  of  liberal  orthodoxy,  each 
chapter  being  headed  with  a  brief  synopsis.  There  is  no  formal  discussion 
of  great  questions  in  excursuses,  but  the  exposition  proceeds  in  the  light 
of  such  questions  and  is  characterized  by  advanced  scholarship.  The 
conunentary  takes  a  high  place  amongst  those  of  its  class.  It  is  eminently 
valuable  for  family  use,  cr  for  the  use  of  teachers,  or  general  readers.  It 
contains  half  a  dozen  fuU-page  illustrations. 

The  Puljiit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Canon  H.  D.  M, 
Spence,  M.A.,  and  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A. 
Deuteronomy.  Exposition  by  Rev.  V.' .  L.  Alexander,  D.D. 
Homiletics  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  B.A.,  D.D.  Homiliea, 
by  Rev.  J.  Orb,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A., 
Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  goodly  volume  of  six  hundred  pages  is  devoted  to  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  connection  with  its  place  and 
authorship,  and  more  especially  the  rich  suggestive  character  of  its 
sections,  give  plausible  reason  for  its  magnitude.  But  the  nine  volumes  of 
this  series  already  published  fill  an  ominoiis  space  on  our  shelves.  Lange's 
work  and  this  suggest  the  thought  of  those  monster  establishments 
which,  like  Whiteley's,  profess  to  furnish  all  that  civilized  man  requirea. 
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Tlie  name  of  the  veteran  Old  Testament  exegete,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander, 
is  a  guarantee  of  extensive,  sound,  and  sober  scholarship.  Natorall}"  we 
turn  first  to  the  excui'sus  on  authorship  and  date  of  the  book.  'Without 
any  flourish  of  trumpets  or  special  excitement,  Dr.  Alexander  brings 
to  the  test  of  a  large  aggregation  of  minute  facts,  philological,  literary, 
and  historical,  the  allegations  which  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deutei'onomy,  whether  in  favour  of  the  time  of  Jeremiah  or*  of  an  inter- 
vening period.  Dr.  Alexander  arrays  his  mateiials  skilfully  and  fairly. 
He  seems  to  us  to  give  more  than  plausible  explanations  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  given  occasion  to  denial  or  doubt ;  and  in  more  places  than 
one,  where  he  exchanges  defence  for  counter-attack,  he  successfully 
carries  the  war  into  the  enemjr'B  camp.  Dr.  Alexander's  conclusion  is 
that,  *  with  one  acknowledged,  and  one  or  two  possible  but  slight  excep- 
tions, this  book  may  be  pronounced  the  genuine  production  of  the  great 
leader  and  legislator  of  Israel ;  *  and  his  case  will,  we  think,  be  difficult  to 
withstand. 

The  conmaentary  is  searching,  guarded,  and  able.  Dr.  Alexander  has 
the  candour  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  true  scholar,  and  does  not 
affirm  beyond  what  the  evidence  justifies.  Dr.  Clemance  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  the  homiletical  aiTangement  of  the  book.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  series,  and  especially  welcome  as  a  contribution  to 
a  present  controversy. 

A  Short  Protestant  Commentary  on  the  Works  of  the  New 
Testament,  With  General  and  Special  Introductions. 
Edited  by  Paul  Wilhelm  Schmidt  and  Professor  Franz 
TON  HoLZENDORF.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  of 
the  German  by  Francis  Henry  Jones,  B.A.  Vol.  I. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

It  is  almost  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  theological  standpoint  of  the 
authors  of  this  commentary  on  Luther*s  version  of  the  New  Testament  to 
say  that  they  fix  the  authorship  of  John's  Gospel  between  the  years  185 
and  150,  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  year  70 :  both  dates  strenuously 
contended  for  by  Bationalistic  schools.  The  work  first  appeared  in 
Germany  in  1872.  The  Preface  to  the  third  edition  lays  down  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  written.  It  contends  for  an  interpretation  that  is  con- 
trary to  that  of  Bomanism,  to  that  of  Evangelicalism,  that  is  not  super- 
stitious, and  that  is  under  the  guidance  of  modern  science.  Thus,  in  tlie 
accoimt  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  we  read,  *•  even  the 
Master  only  came  gradually  to  the  full  recognition  of  the  religious  conse- 
quences which  lay  concealed  in  the  Divine  kernel  of  His  preaching  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  *  only  *  by  serious  reflection  and  rich  experience '  did 
He  realize  that  He  was  *a  spiritual  King  of  humanity.*  Of  course  the 
accounts  of  our  Lord's  birth  by  Matthew  and  Luke  are  popular  legends, 
iiTeconcilable  with  each  other,  and'  unknuwn  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  or  to  Mar}'  heraelf.  We  need  only  thus  indicate  the  character  of  the 
work. 
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The  Stiulent's  Concordance  of  the  Revised  Version^  1881,  of  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Compiled  upon  an  Original  Plan,  &c.     Bemrose  and  Sons. 

The  compilers  of  this  Concordance,  working  under  the  sanction  of  the 
universities,  have  not  permitted  the  grass  to  grow  heneath  their  feet.  A 
concordance  on  the  old  plan  would  for  a  time  have  been  of  but  little  use, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  changed  words  in  the  texts.  The  endeavour  has 
ther^ore  been  to  give  a  clue  to  these  by  gi>ing  also  under  each  word  the 
words  which  are  substituted  for  it.  Thus  a  second  reference  will  give  the 
required  text.  The  words  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  con- 
nection with  each  word  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Authorized  Version 
is  given.  We  do  not  think  with  the  compilers  that  this  will  do  much  is 
enabling  an  estimate  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers.  It  is  not  easy 
to  take  stock  of  a  dictionary,  but  it  very  simply  and  effectively  meets  the 
requirements  of  a  concordance,  and  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  first 
findmg  a  required  passage  in  the  Old  Version. 

Like  everybody  else,  the  compilers  regret  many  alterations  in  the 
Revised  Version,  while  they  do  justice  to  the  great  gain  which  it  secures 
in  more  precise  renderings.  A  Concordance  of  Proper  Names  is  added, 
and  appendices  of  words  of  the  Authorized  Version  omitted  in  the  Revised 
Version,  of  new  words,  altered  spellings,  &c.  The  work  is  scholarly, 
careful,  and  timely. 

Aristotle*s  Psychology  in  Greek  and  English,  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Edwin  Wallace,  M.A.^  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Cambridge : 
University  Press. 

Though  the  name  of  Aristotle  is  more  immediately  associated  with  logic 
than  with  psychology,  he  was  undoubtedly  as  much  the  founder  of  the 
one  science  as  of  the  other.  Before  him  psychology  had  been  involved 
in  the  mists  of  mere  mysticism ;  and  it  was  left  to  him  to  lay 
down  the  leading  lines,  as  it  were — to  map  out  definitively  the  boun- 
daries and  divisions  of  the  province.  And  this  he  did.  Though  the  psy- 
chological writings  of  Aristotle  nre  fragmentary,  and  the  state  of  the 
MSS.  makes  the  task  of  editorship  difficult,  Mr.  Edwin  Wallace  has 
brought  to  the  task  the  rarest  acquirements — extensive  scholarship  and 
critical  faculties  that  have  been  prepared  for  this  special  labour  by  long 
practice  and  by  happy  association,  and  also  method  and  perseverance  and 
a  faculty  for  details.  His  brother.  Dr.  William  WaUase,  of  Merton,  lie 
tells  us,  has  aided  and  advised  him.  The  work  has  been  done  con  amorc. 
No  other  motive,  indeed,  could  have  sustained  a  man  through  such  a  long 
and  arduous  work.  But  the  result  will  be  found  to  justify  the  highest 
expectations.  The  student's  path  is  henceforth  simplified.  The  psyclio- 
logical  fragments  of  Aristotle  are  now  not  only  collected  and  edited  with 
care,  but  their  place  in  relation  to  each  other  is  carefully  defined ;  and  we 
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may  even  say  that  some  of  the  inteDtiona  of  Aristotle  with  regard  to  their 
position  in  a  completed  treatise  have  been  penetrated.  Mr.  Edwin 
Wallace's  treatment  of  the  fragment '  Eudemos  *  is,  we  think,  wise ;  and 
the  reasons  he  gives  are  quite  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  regard  it  so,  as  against 
Rose,  Bemays,  and  others.  He  says,  *  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  here  but  little  of  the  main  argument  of  the  dialogue  itself,  and  that 
it  is  the  introduction  and  setting  of  the  discussion  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly handed  down.  A  dialogue  on  immortality  would  naturally 
touch  upon  the  supernatural  and  mythical ;  but  it  would  probably  also 
supply  a  real  psychological  foundation  for  the  belief.  And  in  one  passage, 
to  which  Bernays,  as  might  be  expected,  attaches  considerable  import- 
ance, the  dialogue — whoever  was  its  author — follows  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  that  of  the  main  treatise  on  psychology,  and  seeks  to  show 
that  the  explanation  of  the  soul  as  '  harmony  *  cannot  hold  out  on  expla- 
nation.* The  exact  nature  of  the  problem  which  Aristotle  set  himself  in 
his  psychology  is  admirably  indicated — with  clearness,  with  decision,  and 
yet  with  legitimate  suggestion,  without  ever  passing  over  into  loose  specu- 
lative theories.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Wallace  so  clearly  setting 
forward  for  Aristotle  the  very  claims  of  our  later  psychologists :  *  The 
truth  is  that  soul  cannot,  according  to  Aristotle,  be  adequately  described 
by  either  the  metaphysical  transcendentalist  or  the  physiologist  sepa- 
rately. The  psychical  side  of  human  nature  is  of  so  peculiar  a  character, 
80  independent  on  the  one  side  of  physical  surroundings,  so  connected  on 
the  other  with  physiological  processes,  that  it  can  only  be  understood 
through  the  combined  labours  of  both  orders  of  inquirers.'  All  men,  it  is 
said,  are  bom  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
find  the  text  for  Dr.  Alexander  Bain*s  philosophy  in  the  psychology  of 
Aristotle.  We  can  only  further  recommend  to  all  students,  either  of 
philosophy  or  of  Greek,  this  most  laborious  and  beautiful  volume. 


The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Ger- 
HAiUD  Ulhorn.  Edited  and  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition  by  Egbert  C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H. 
Hopes.     Sampson  Low  and  Go. 

Dr.  Ulhorn  has  here  attempted  an  historical  and  philosophical  survey 
of  the  conflicting  forces  of  heathenism  and  Christianity,  from  the  beginning 
of  Christianity  to  the  death  of  Julian,  a.d.  868,  when  it  finally  triumphed. 
The  completeness  of  his  survey,  his  sagacious  and  impartial  selection  of 
representative  facts,  his  penetrating,  philosophical  spirit,  and  his  admir- 
able judicial  sununaries,  make  his  work  as  authoritative  as  it  is  ency- 
clopedic. He  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  moral  characteristics  and  forces 
of  heathenism  in  the  Boman  Empire,  the  dominant  ideas  which  the 
complex  factors  of  it  engendered,  and  the  moral  embodiment  of  these 
ideas  in  the  various  circles  and  relations  of  heathen  society— in  the  family, 
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in  social  life,  in  the  government  It  is  a  dark  and  terrible  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  which  Christianity  found  and  into  the  midst  of  which  its 
was  introduced.  With  like  completeness  the  characteristics  and  forces  t^f 
Christianity  are  surveyed.  And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  not  only 
the  opposing  forces,  but  the  points  at  which  they  will  specially  come  into 
conflict  With  profound  insight  the  beginnings  and  characteristics  of  the 
early  persecutions  of  Christianity  from  Nero  to  Julian  are  traced  and 
accounted  for,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  conflict — especially  the  reaction 
in  both  heathenism  and  Chrbtianity — are  exhibited ;  the  causes,  political 
and  social  as  well  as  religious,  of  the  general  persecutions  under  such 
men  as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian  are  unfolded,  until  we  feel  that  we 
are  in  possession  not  only  of  a  series  of  historical  facts,  but  also  of  s 
philosophy  that  fully  explains  the  facts.  We  would  call  attention  especially 
to  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  Montanism  and 
Gnosticism — opposing  forms  of  heresy  within  its  own  bosom — ^are  dealt 
with,  and  in  which  the  normal  development  of  its  own  ideas  and 
missions  are  set  forth,  especially  the  transition  from  its  monastic  shrink- 
ing from  the  world  to  its  missionary  conquest  of  the  world.  In  every 
way  it  is  a  mastei^y  work — a  monograph  of  ecclesiastical  history  that 
students  of  church  history  will  do  weU  to  use  as  a  handbook  ;  a  kind  of 
sketch  map  not  only  of  events,  but  of  causes  that  will  prevent  their 
being  led  aside  into  more  detailed  examinations  of  any  portion  of  the  field. 
We  have  not  often  met  with  a  writer  whose  grasp  is  more  complete  or 
vigorous. 

2%e  Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel.    By  Andrew  Sbth. 
Williams  and  Norgitte. 

This  thoughtful  essay  is  another  of  the  valuable  philosophical  fruits 
which  we  owe  to  the  institution  of  the  Hibbert  Travelling  Scholarships. 
The  author  wrote  the  first  part,   which  he  calls  'The  Metaphysical 
Groundwork,*  in  Germany,  at  the  close  of  his  two  years*  term  of  study : 
and  the  second  part,  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Religion,*  was  subsequently 
added  at  tho  request  of  the  trustees.    To  render  the  two  together  a  more 
adequate  solution  of  the  important  problems  in  German  philosophy  with 
which  he  deals,  he  has  almost  entirely  re-written,  he  tells  us,  the 
first  part,  and  thuR  made  the  two  togeUier  a  more  consecutive  and  logically 
connected  '  study'  aus  einem  Stuck,    The  line  of  inquiry  over  which  he 
takes  hia  readers  in  tracing  the  development  of  philosophical  thought 
from  Kant  to  Hegel  is  not  a  new  field  of  research,  for  many  works 
and  treatises  have  been  written  in  exposition  of  the  connections  between 
these  great  thinkers.    But  the  author  had  it  specially  in  view  to  trace 
the  fundamental  metaphysical  positions  of  the  several  philosophers  in 
question.    While  passing  lightly  over  Kant,  whose  'results*  may  be 
supposed  now  to  be  familiar  to  students  in  England,  more  space  and 
care  are  devoted  to  Fichte,   as  the  difference  between  these  two  is 
greater  than  that  between  Fichte  on  the  one  hand,  and  Schelling  and 
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Hegel  on  the  other.  Having  shown  h#w  the  great  principle  of  Idealism 
emerged  from  Eant*ft  criticism,  and  assumed  full  and  definite  form  in 
Hegel,  the  author  is  in  a  position  to  go  on  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  principle  in  its  application  to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
novelty  of  his  theory  consists  in  the  direct  afiUiation  of  the  philosophy  of 
reUgion,  which  is  the  product  of  mature  Hegelianism  through  Hegel's 
philosophical  principles,  with  Kant,  whose  *  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  Mere  Beason'  may  be  said  to  furnish  its  starting-point.  The  parallel 
between  Hegel  and  Kant  in  regard  to  their  views  on  reUgion  is,  indeed, 
as  striking  as  is  the  fundamental  resemblance  of  their  theory  of  know- 
ledge. The  new  philosophy  of  religion  is  the  fruit  of  the  new  metaphysic 
which  IB  derived  by  Hegel  (though  by  independent  effort)  from  Kant, 
and  which  is  much  more  decidedly  positive  than  has  been  generally 
supposed  or  allowed.  The  problems  of  reahty  are  not  here  seen  to  be 
satisflEUitorily  resolved  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  but  a  coherent 
account  is  given  which  throws  some  amount  of  light  upon  them,  and 
which  may  be  accepted  as  at  least  an  attempt  to  raise  the  whole 
subject  to  a  higher  platform.  The  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion 
is  the  most  characteristic  result  of  Hegelian  thought,  and  while  not 
finally  satisfactory,  its  investigation  and  expositiou  will  be  found  well 
worthy  of  the  labour  which  the  effort  to  comprehend  it  necessarily 
involves. 

Permanence  and  EvoltUion.    By  S.  E.  B.  Bouverib-Pusey. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  set  to  himself  the  task  of  inquiring  into 
the  favourite  problem  of  the  '  supposed  *  mutability  of  animal  types  with 
an  avowedly  dogmatic  purpose.  He  not  only  does  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Darwinism  because  holding  that  there  is  not  yet  adequate 
evidence  to  prove  its  truth,  but  he  rejects  it  because  he  maintains  there 
are  facts  that  are  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  are  unaccounted  for 
by  it.  Very  properly  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  hypothesis,  or 
theory,  of  evolutionism  generally,  and  the  doctrines,  or  views  associated 
ivith  the  name  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  particular.  The  evolutionist  believes 
that  agencies  now  existing  and  at  work  suffice  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  Uving  types  one  out  of  the  other ;  but  the  Darwinist  over  and 
above  this  maintains  that  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
along  with  sexual  selection,  are  the  agencies  by  which  the  development 
and  all  its  results  have  been  actually  brought  about.  Mr.  Bouverie- 
Pusey,  as  we  have  said,  rejects  the  latter  more  specific  theory,  while 
holding  of  evolution  in  general  that  it  is  not  proved.  In  marshalling  the 
facts  that  compel,  as  he  holds,  a  suspensive  view  with  regard  to  the 
wider  hypothesis,  and  a  more  distinct  and  decided  repudiation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  narrower  one,  the  author  confines  himself  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  since,  he  says,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  plants.  Even 
however  a  superficial  view  of  the  new  varieties  of  cultivated  fiowers 
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18  enongh,  lie  tbinks,  to  show  that  there  is  far  more  variability  in 
vegetables  than  we  have  reason  to  believe  existing  in  animals.  He  jb 
therefore  of  opinion  that  his  own  opinion  as  to  races  will  derive  sopport 
*from  a  closer  stndy  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  life  on  the  globe. 
For  the  moment,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  upholding  the  view 
that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  races  and  types  is  a  matter  beyond 
man's  present  range  of  knowledge.  He  does  not  dogmatize  on  the 
subject  by  asserting  that  it  must  ever  remain  so.  On  the  contraiy, 
he  urges  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  of  finding  by  experiment  what  changes 
can  be  really  produced  by  the  adaptations  and  variations  on  which  the 
Darwinists  rely.  And  he  further  urges  tliat  we  are  bound  to  continue 
investigating  the  mode  of  action  of  the  forces  by  which  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  our  mechanism  is  determined.  These 
and  such  like  inquiries  may  jet  be  brought  more  within  the  range  of  our 
experience,  but  until  they  are,  the  problems  on  which  they  might  throw 
light  remain  unresolved.  Without  denjdng  the  possibility  that  existing 
races  may  have  been  evolved  out  of  a  smaller  number  of  forms,  it  is  here 
maintained  that,  if  they  were,  some  agency  was  at  work  in  evolving 
them  which  either  is  not  now  in  existence  or  which  is  hidden  from  our 
view.  In  the  meantime  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  natural 
selection  at  all  events  does  not  explain  all  the  facts ;  cannot,  for  instance, 
b})ow  how  the  higher  races  were  evolved  out  of  the  lower,  but  can 
only  at  tlie  most  elucidate  the  preservation  of  modifications  that  are 
Letter  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed.  Evolution 
may  have  a  general  applicability  to  many  facts  and  phenomena,  but 
it  remains,  as  an  explanation  of  all  reality,  not  proved,  while  Darwinism 
(the  writer  of  this  book  holds)  is  refuted  by  facts. 


The  Philosophical  System  of  Antonio  RosminuSerbati,  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography, 
Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Davidson.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Italy  has  been  always  rich  in  interesting  and  romantic  characters,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  our  own  busy  and  prosaic  centuiy.  From  it  has  come 
some  of  our  most  potent  progressive  forces  in  poUtics,  some  of  our  most 
revolutionary  and  many  of  oiu*  most  reactionary  forces  in  religion.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  characters,  long  little  noticed  by  the  greater 
world,  but  of  most  potent  though  quietest  influence,  was  Antonio 
Bosmini;  and  the  goodly  volume  in  which  his  'Sistema  Filosofioo*  is 
Englished,  with  amplest  editorial  elucidations  and  notanda,  vrill  help 
to  awaken,  though  it  ought  not  to  satisfy,  our  insular  curiosity  as  to  this 
remarkable  man.  He  has  a  double  claim  on  our  regard,  as  the  author  of 
a  system  of  philosophy  and  the  founder  of  a  religious  society.  Opinions 
may  vary  as  to  the  relative  value  of  these  two  pieces  of  work,  but  one 
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tbing  is  certain,  in  Lis  own  life  and  mind  they  were  indissolubly  joined, 
the  society  being  bat  the  attempt  to  give  practical  form  or  expression  to 
the  philsophy.  His  speculations  and  practical  endeavours  were  ahke 
pervaded  by  a  fine  spirit^of  piety,  a  lofty  unselfishness,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  alike  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  His  saintliness, 
whether  as  ideal  or  reality,  was  of  the  type  that  seems  peculiar  to  the 
the  Church  of  Ilome,'-and  the  way  in  which  he  could,  as  it  were,  through 
effacement  of  himself,  secure  the  realization  of  his  ends,  recalls  some 
of  the  finest  men  and  moments  in  the  history  of  mediaaval  Catholic 
thought  and  monasticism.  Indeed,  while  no  man  knew  better  than 
Bosmini  the  philosophies  of  our  century,  no  man  was  less  a  child  of  it, 
could  have  more  completely  belonged  to  those  ages  of  speculative  Utopias 
that  some  people  love  to  call  *  the  ages  of  faith.*  It  is  this  fine  unworld- 
liness,  this  other-timeliness  of  the  man  that  makes  him  so  interesting 
and  so  instructive  a  figure,  a  man  that  ought  to  be  studied,  were  it  only 
for  the  light  he  throws  on  ages  and  systems  other  than  his  own. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  to  deal  with  two  persons,  the  autlior 
and  translator.  The  translator  edits  and  annotates  the  author  he  trans- 
lates, and  seldom  has  an  author  been  more  zealously  praised,  more 
laboriously  elucidated,  interpreted,  supplemented.  Two  parts  of  the 
translator's  work  must  be  distinguished,  the  exegetical  and  the  critical, 
or  what  relates  to  the  exposition  of  Bosmini  and  what  relates  to  the 
criticism  of  certain  opposed  philosophies,  especially  the  German  tran- 
scendentalisms. Of  the  former  part  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
favourably.  The  work  before  us  has  evidently  been  a  work  of  gratitude 
and  love.  Almost  everything  that  zeal  and  single  minded  devotion  to  an 
author  could  do  has  here  been  done.  The  translations  might  here  and 
there  be  more  felicitous,  but  the  pregnant  style  of  the  *  Sistema'  tests 
severely  the  skill  and  resources  of  his  interpreter,  though,  as  is  variously 
evident,  it  is  done  by  one  who  is  no  mean  or  slavish  disciple.  The  notes 
are  as  a  rule  exceedingly  well  done,  and  the  explanations  and  illus- 
trations from  Bosmini's  other  works  of  the  often  rather  hard  and  formal 
propositions  of  the  *  Sistema,*  are  as  felicitous  as  they  are  relevant.  In 
this  respect  we  may  say  that  his  philosophy  is  now  fairly  before  the 
EngUsh  student,  and  may  be  intelligently  studied  and  judged.  As  to  the 
critical  part  we  cannot  speak  so  fiivourably.  Mr.  Davidson  is  indeed  an 
admirable  caricaturist,  as  any  one  who  turns  to  pp.  civ.,  cv.  may  judge  for 
himself,  and  of  course  it  is  a  radical  necessity  to  the  caricaturist  not  to 
understand  the  person  or  subject  that  is  the  victim  of  his  art  He  describes 
HegeFs  system  as  '  mountains  of  verbiage,*  and,  considering  the  account 
he  gives  of  it,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  he  had  described  it  as 
anything  else.  Mr.  Davidson  may  indeed  in  a  matter  of  verbiage  be 
allowed  to  judge  as  an  expert.  He  says  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy : 
'Its  incredible  absurdity  for  a  time  hypnotized  people,  especially  sus- 
ceptible young  men,  into  believing  that,  by  repeating  over  its  phrases  or 
terms,  they  were  identifying  themselves  with  truth  and  the  absolute— in 
fact,  playing  God.'     That  is«  in  its  style  and  accuracy  and  releirance. 
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ftfi  pure  verbiage  as  terms  like  'sensisin'  and  'intaite*  are  pare  bar- 
barisms. But  the  critical  is  iDcidental  matter.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
the  knowledge  it  gives  of  tbe  author  and  his  system,  and  on  this  point 
we  can  most  cordially  thank  Mr.  Davidson.  We  do  not  think  that 
Rosmini  was  either  as  original  or  as  comprehensive  a  thinker  as  bis 
translator  makes  him.  He  was  a  schoolman  in  the  guise  of  a  nineteenth 
century  philosopher.  The  only  modem  thing  in  him  was  his  knowledge 
of  modem  philosophies.  He  owed  much  to  Kant.  He  owed  much  to 
Reid.  He  had  much  in  common  with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  But  iu 
one  thing  he  differed  from  these — his  intellect  had  been  formed  by  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  worked  throughout  in  obedience  to  its 
claims  and  in  behalf  of  its  interests.  His  speculations  have  worth  mainly 
at  one  point — as  to  the  relation  of  knowing  and  being ;  and  here  they 
will  well  repay  the  most  assiduous  study.  For  the  rest  his  work  has 
more  interest  to  the  student  of  personal  and  religious  history  than  to  the 
student  of  the  higher  metaphysics. 

Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  By  Thomas  Fowler,  M. A.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co. 

Professor  Fowler  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  memory  of  Shaftes- 
bury, whose  '  Characteristics  *  is  one  of  the  germinal  books  in  EngUsh 
literature.  Its  influence  was  not  limited  to  England.  The  essay  on  the 
*  Freedom  of  Wit  «nd  Humour  *  was  translated  into  German  by  Moses 
Mendelssohn  ;  and  at  least  another  writing  of  his  was  regarded  as  highly 
influential  with  the  new  school  of  German  thinkers  who  gathered  round 
Lessing  and  Mendelssohn.  In  addition  to  the  clear  and  yigorons  thinking 
of  Shaftesbury,  we  should  not  forget  the  grace  and  ease  of  his  style.  His 
writings  have  all  the  unaffected  freedom  of  good  letters,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  wise  in  throwing  his  thoughts  so  frequently  into  the  epistolary  form : 
he  was  often  veiy  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and  owed  not  a  little  to  his 
fancy  as  well  as  to  his  thought.  To  him  among  later  English  philosophers 
we  distinctly  owe  the  flrst  decisive  and  sustained  attempt  to  find  a  basis 
for  morality  of  an  inward  and  absolute  kind,  apart  wholly  from  the  *  self- 
interests  *  and  *  motives'  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  Hobbes,  and 
upheld  even  by  Locke.  Shaftesbuiy  clearly  perceived  that  a  selfish  virtue 
was  really  no  virtue,  and  his  analysis  led  him  to  seek  for  the  true  sanc- 
tions of  right  m  tlie  inner  realm,  and  to  demonstrate  the  dependenoe  of 
all  morality  on  some  absolute  standard.  Of  course,  his  methods  of 
thought  were  coloured  by  the  schools  in  which  he  had  studied,  as  waters 
take  the  colour  of  the  lands  over  which  they  have  flowed ;  but  the  value 
of  his  philosophy  lies  in  the  new  basis  he  nought  for  morals.  He  had  had 
Locke  for  his  tutor,  and  deeply  reverenced  his  memory ;  but  he  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  ethical  philosophy  of  Locke.    Professor  Fowler  carefiUly 
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suggests  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  comparison  says:  'The  character  of  an  action,  according  to 
Shafteshury,  was  to  he  ascertained  not  so  mach  hy  reasoning  as  by  a 
subtle  and  delicate  sense,  capable,  indeed,  of  improvement  by  discipline, 
culture,  and  education,  but  the  natural  and  inalienable  heritage  of  every 
man  at  his  birth.  The  incentives  to  well-doing  and  the  deterrents  from 
evil-doing  were  to  be  sought  not  solely,  or  even  mainly,  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  or  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  magistrate,  or  in  the 
hopes  and  terrors  of  a  future  world,  but  in  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience,  approving  virtue  and  disapproving  vice,  and  in  the  love  of 
God,  who  by  His  infinite  wisdom  and  His  all-embracing  beneficence,  is 
worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  His  creatures. 

Hutcheson's  claim  to  be  considered  as  he  has  been  here  is  that  he 
followed  up  the  work  of  Shaftesbury,  and  established  the  fundamental 
ideas  by  rational  and  logical  methods.  He  sought  to  detach  ethics  from 
theology,  and  to  make  the  former  the  substance  of  an  independent 
science.  Dr.  Fowler  has  not  only  made  these  two  men  interesting  to  us 
as  philosophers,  he  has  shown  insight  as  a  biographer,  and  has  made 
them  more  attractive  to  us  as  men.  We  see  Shaftesbury  in  his  gentle 
benevolence,  his  careful  and  prudent  forecast  for  others,  his  fine  considera- 
tions and  reserves,  more  clearly  through  Dr.  Fowler*s  eyes,  and  we 
cordially  thank  him  for  his  portrait. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language.  By 
John  Jamibson,  D.D.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  by 
John  Lonomuir,  A.M.,  and  David  Donaldson,  F.E.I.S. 
Vol.  IV,    Paisley :  Alexander  Gardner. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  important  work  completes  the  dictionary ;  a 
fifth  will  contain  a  memoir  of  the  author  and  an  Essay  on  the  Scottish 
Language.  Its  value  as  a  lexicon  of  a  dialect  of  EngUsh,  so  rich  and 
copious  in  its  vocabulary  as  to  be  almost  a  language  of  itself,  is  in  these  days 
of  scientific  philology  even  greater  now  than  when  it  first  appeared  some 
seventy  years  ago.  Some,  it  is  true,  among  the  many  vocables  contained  in 
it  may  seem  rather  examples  of  old-fiAshioned  or  provincial  spelling  than 
words  which  require  to  be  given  under  separate  headings  ;  0.^.,  'revard ' 
for  '  reward ; '  *  tane  *  for  *  ta*en,  taken ; '  '  reteir '  for  *  retire ; '  and  some 
of  the  etymologies  fall  a  little  short  of  the  standard  which  would  be  set  up 
by  Mr.  Skeat.  On  the  whole  however  even  these  last  are  generally  good, 
while  the  pecuHarly  Scottish  verbs  and  nouns  are  often  singularly  rich  in 
meaning  and  curious  in  their  origin.  The  use  of  '  regent '  in  Scotland  to 
denote  first  a  professor  in  a  university  and  then  a  teacher  of  lower  rank 
than  a  professor,  which  seems  to  have  puzzled  Dr.  Jamieson,  is  probably 
a  survival  of  a  very  ancient  practice.  Thus  at  Oxford  all  masters  of  arts 
were  divided  into  *  regents'  and  'non-regents,'  the  former  being  the 
junior  of  the  two,  whose  duty  it  was  for  the  first  few  years  after  taking 
their  degree  to  officiate  as  a  species  of  'privat-docents.* 
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The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  English  I^anguage.  A  Com- 
plete EncyclopsBdic  Lexicon,  Literary^  Scientific,  and 
Technological.  By  John  Ogilvib,  LL.D.  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  greatly  angmented.  Edited  by 
Charles  Annandalb,  M.A.    Yol.  III.     Blackie  and  Son. 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  A  New  and  Original  Work  of 
Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language.  By 
BoBEBT  HuNTBB,  M.A.,  F.6.S.  Yol.  III.   Cassell  and  Co. 

The  demand  for  Enoyolypcedio  Dictionaries  is  a  notable  feature  of  oar 
time.  It  is  an  immense  advance  upon  the  merely  philological  dictionaries 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  is  a  great  benefit  to  students.  Both 
these  dictionaries  aim  at  giving  information  about  the  things  whieh 
words  represent  as  well  as  about  words  themselves.  Mr.  Hunter^s  work 
is  on  a  larger  scale  than  Mr.  Annandale*s,  bat  the  latter,  perhaps,  more 
happily  hitting  the  medium  between  the  cyclopedia  and  the  dictionarr. 
Ogilvie*s  dictionary  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  suocessfully  competed 
with  Webster,  and  has  been  highly  prized  by  English  readers.  Edited  bj 
a  Scotch  philologist  of  the  old  school,  it  was  not  satisfactory  etymologically, 
although  its  comprehensiveness  was  a  large  advance  on  any  dietionaiy 
that  had  preceded  it.  Mr.  Annandale's  etymology  is  fully  abreast  of  tbe 
learning  of  the  day,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  superior  to  that  of  his 
rivals.  Few  realize  the  rapid  growth  of  the  English  language,  and 
especially  in  scientific  terminology.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  number  of 
new  words  which  the  discovery  and  applications  of  electricity  have  intro- 
duced. Availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  experts,  Mr.  Annandale  has 
brought  his  work  fully  up  to  the  day.  His  rules  for  pronunciation  are 
simple  and  effective,  and  the  quotations  are  weU  selected,  although  some 
might  have  been  diispensed  with.  Only  long  use  can  fairly  test  a 
dictionary,  and  our  notice  must  necssarily  be  tentative.  But  the  indica- 
tions of  patient  research  and  able  scholarship,  of  advanced  philological, 
scientific,  and  Hterary  knowledge,  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

The  combination  of  philology,  definition,  and  compendious  information 
of  the  encyclopedic  kind  makes  Mr.  Hunter*s  a  very  useful  dictionary,  the 
chief  drawback  to  which  will  be  the  length  to  which  it  will  run,  twelve 
Tolames  or  semi-volumes  of  about  four  hundred  pages  each.  Of  these 
three  have  appeared,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  word  *  Conannm.^ 
Illustrative  quotations  are  also  given.  The  aim  is  to  include  not  only  all 
f^nglish  and  Scotch  words  now  in  use,  but  also  such  obsolete  words  and 
spellings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  old  English  authors. 
The  etymologies  are  traced  through  the  stages  of  derivation,  i.^.,  through 
modem  to  ancient  languages ;  or  where  derivations  are  collateral  they  are 
indicated.  Special  care  and  scholarship  seems  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  work,  So  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  cursory  exam- 
ination, it  is  in  all  respects,  philological,  expositoiy,  and  hiatoricali 
admirably  done. 
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English  Grammar,  inclvding  Grammatical  Analysis,  By  C. 
P.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
Twenty-fourth  Edition.    Bell  and  Sons. 

This  is  one  of  those  sohool-books  which,  having  once  achieved  success 
by  their  own  merit,  continue  in  ever  increasing  demand,  to  a  degree 
which  must  be  gratifying  to  author  and  publishers  alike.  The  present 
edition,  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  is  *  the  outcome  of  the  constant 
labour  of  the  last  three  years/  and  has  been  revised  from  *  end  to  end.' 
Mr.  Mason  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  bring 
back  the  use  i>f  nionosyllabio  and  Anglo-Saxon  EngUsh.  The  style  of  his 
preface  is  somewhat  *  Johnsonian/  e.g.,  *  In  the  Syntax  I  think  I  have 
succeeded  in  elucidating  various  troublesome  constructions  which  have 
not  before  been  explained.  Many  new  examples  of  analysis  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  solution  of  difficulties  made  as  intelligible  as  possible 
by  carefully  graduating  and  contrasting  the  illustrations.'  This  sounds 
ratlier  *  grandiose,'  when  *  making  some  hard  things  plain,'  and  *  getting 
the  learner  to  see  what  was  not  dear  to  him,  by  giving  a  better  order  of 
the  examples,'  would  have  expressed  the  meaning  just  as  well. 

We  may,  perhaps,  fairly  doubt  if  such  examples  of  tabulated  analysis 
as  that  given  on  p.  269  (the  end  of  the  book),  will  not  puzzle  rather  than 
assist  the  student.  Such  an  awkward  sentence  as  the  following  cannot 
be  said  to  be  well  chosen ;  '  Blest  he  though  undistinguished  from  the 
crowd  by  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure,  where  man,  by  nature 
fierce,  has  laid  aside  his  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn, 
the  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life.'  This  may  do  very  well  for 
Carlyle  and  his  school,  but  it  is,  at  best,  but  slipshod  English.  Under 
the  head  of  *  Greek  Derivatives,'  a  number  of  technical  words,  mere  Greek 
in  English  letters,  is  introduced ;  still,  as  science  has  adopted  them,  this 
method,  with  the  corresponding  Latin  vocabulary,  is  a  useful  and  in- 
genious one  for  meeting  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  constant  increase 
of  words  in  our  language.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  as  the  author  well  shows  in 
his  introductory  '  historical  outline,'  extremely  mixed,  and  has  borrowed 
largely  from  six  or  seven  independent  sources  at  least.  The  lists  which 
he  gives  of  words  borrowed  from  these  several  sources  are  dicidedly 
useful,  and  seem  tolerably  complete,  Without  question,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  information  condensed  within  tlie  pages  of  this  little  school 
manual. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  an  excellent  and  careful  work,  and  one  well 
deserving  of  its  high  reputation. 
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The  Secret  of  Power,  and  other  Sermons,    By  Alexander  Maclaben, 
D.D.     (Macmillan  and  Co.)     Some  of  the  twenty  sermons  which  this 
volume  contains  were  preached  on.  special  occasions  and  have  been 
separately  published.    Dr.  Maolaren  has  done  well  to  collect  them  into 
a  volume.    No  one  who  has  any  sympathy  and  admiration  for  modem 
preaching  will  willingly  let  any  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.    In  the 
rhetorical  exposition  and  application  of  religious  truths  Dr.  Maclaren 
has  few  equals.    He  preaches  with  a  passionate  intensity,  with  a  pene- 
trating emotion,  and  with  a  lucid  and  elevated  diction  which  few  can 
resist.    His  sermons  are  not  profound,  but  they  are  always  fresh.    He 
does  not  carry  his  hearers  into  untracked,  or  even  unfamiliar,  fields  of 
thought.    We  have  often  thought  that  his  sermons  would  gain  immensely 
in  power  were  he  with  his  clear  intellect  and   great  power  of  lucid 
and  fervent  exposition  to  adventure  somewhat  more  often  out  of  the 
oonunon  ways  of  the  pulpit.    The  burning  questions  of  the  day  seem 
scarcely  to  concern  him.    He  deals  only  with  the  spiritual  and  practical 
sides  of  Christian  truths.    All  true  preachers  make  these  the  staple  of 
their  ministry,  and  there  are  some  even  great  preachers  that  would  never 
wish  to  do  otherwise.    But  Dr.  Maclaren  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
might  contribute  to  the  defence  and  advance  of  higher  Christian  thought. 
Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  for  what  he  does  give  us,  and  refresh  our- 
selves in  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  to  which  he  leads  us.    Some 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  his  fervid  eloquence  are  to  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

The  Divine  Patriot,  and  oth^r  Sermons.  By  B.  Frederick  L. 
Blunt,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding,  &c.  (Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.)  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Archdeacon  Blunt's 
sermons  is  their  plain  common  sense.  They  do  not  soar  to  any  high 
domain  of  thought,  there  are  no  gleams  of  fine  imagination  in  them,  no 
insight  into  meanings  that  men  generally  fail  to  penetrate.  They  walk 
in  commonplace  ways,  they  are  not  always  conscious  of  depths,  but 
they  never  fail  in  good  sense,  in  practical  fitness,  in  religious  solicitude,  in 
measured  prudence.  They  may  be  commended,  therefore,  as  we  com- 
mend the  common  food  of  life ;  they  supply  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
nutriment  of  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  common  exercises  of  religious  life. 

Sermons  preached  before  the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  By  the  Bev.  A.  A. 
Campbell,  Minister  of  Crathie.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Some  of  these 
sermons  were  preached  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  death  of  the 
Queen's  granddaughter,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph.  They  touch  with 
dignified  reserve  and  chastened  feeling  their  special  occasions.  Indeed 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  all  the  sermons.  Simple,  faithful,  refined, 
they  distil  a  quiet,  religious  influence  that  is  both  penetrating  and 
sanctifying.     We  feel  our  common  human  nature  and  needs  in  the 
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topics  of  many  of  the  sermons  :  Bearing  One  Another's  Burdens,  Patience, 
The  Uses  of  Adversity,  Self-renunciation,  Self-control,  iui.  One  is  thankful 
that  the  Queen  hears  from  her  Presbyterian  minister  sermons  so  wise  and 
faithful  and  able  as  tlieee. 

The  HolUst  Manhood,  and  ita  Lessons  for  Busy  Lives.  By  John 
Ellerton,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Eighteen  short  sermons  on 
scenes  from  our  Lord's  history  chronologically  arranged.  They  are  prac- 
tical and  religious  rather  than  speculative  or  doctrinal.  Thus  nothing  is 
said  about  the  probable  nature  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  its  religious 
aspects  being  alone  dealt  with.  The  practical  wisdom  of  the  preacher  is 
shown  in  his  measured  remarks  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  miracle  of  the 
marriage  feast  in  its  relation  to  total  abstinence.  Throughout  the  sermons 
are  chaste,  tender,  and  beautiful,  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  author 
of  so  many  truly  devotional  hymns. 

Addresses  and  Sermons,  By  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  1880.  (T.  Woolmer.)  Mr.  Jenkins 
worthily  follows  in  the  steps  of  his  presidential  predecessors.  Some  of 
the  official  addresses  are  necessarily  of  denominational  interest.  The 
sermons  appeal  to  a  wider  public.  They  have  in  them  a  distinct  note  of 
both  individuality  and  ability.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  not  contented  to  think  in 
the  ruts  of  other  men's  thoughts.  He  looks  at  things  with  a  fresh  eye, 
and  presents  them  in  a  distinctive  way.  No  one  can  read  these  sermons 
without  interest,  and  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  vigorous 
as  well  as  a  devout  mind. 

Authorized  or  Bevised  f  Sermons  on  some  of  the  Texts  in  which  the 
Be  vised  Version  differs  from  the  Authorized.  By  C.  J.  Vauohan,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Llandaff.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dean  Yaughan  is  always  ready, 
not  to  say  eager,  for  occasion.  If  his  sermons  were  not  so  excellent,  one 
would  say  that  he  publishes  too  much.  He  must  conamit  to  the  press,  iu 
one  way  or  another,  almost  everything  that  he  preaches.  If  not  a  great 
thinker,  either  in  the  sense  of  original  thought  or  of  vigorous  reproduction 
of  common  thought,  he  has  yet  in  his  fluent,  practical  oonmionplace  a 
note  of  individuahty  and  a  deep  tone  of  devout,  earnest  piety  which  make 
his  sermons  pleasant  to  read.  An  accomplished  scholar  in  New  Testament 
Greek,  he  is  abundantly  competent  to  deal  with  texts  selected  on  the 
principle  x>f  this  volimie.  The  differences  do  not  often  affect  either 
doctrine  or  practical  uses ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  are  verbal  only.  It  is, 
however,  a  crystallizing  point  of  interest,  and  Dean  Vaughan's  practical 
instincts  soon  impel  him  to  his  characteristic  edifying  preaching. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  By  Donald  Fbasb&,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Maoniven  and  Wallace.)  Dr.  Eraser  selects  the  addresses  of  Peter 
and  Paul  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Upon  their  genuineness, 
he  thinks,  we  may  rely.  The  treatment  is  somewhat  slight — only  of  such 
things  and  thoughts  as  lie  upon  the  surface.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  obvious  doctrinal,  spiritual,  and  dispensational  questions  raised  by 
the  occurrences  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  are  not  alluded  to.  Prob- 
ably Dr.  Eraser  felt  that  his  plan  and  space  restricted  him  to  the  mere 
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words  of  Peter  himself.  Even  so  there  are  great  depths  beneath  them. 
For  sunple,  practical  expositions  of  obvious  religious  things  these  sermons 
may  be  commended. 

From  Sin  to  Salvation,  The  Pauline  Picture  of  the  Redemptive 
Process.  By  Thomas  Gbiffith,  M.A..,  late  Prebendary  of  St  PauL 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  No  one  who  has  read  'The  Gospel  of  the 
Divine  Life*  will  pass  by  a  book  by  its  author  without  careful  notice. 
Mr.  Griffith  is  a  strong,  patient  thinker,  who  brings  a  large  and  varied 
ssholarship  as  well  as  an  earnest  religious  nature  to  bear  upon  the  great 
problems  of  human  life.  He  here  discusses  the  experiences  described  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — The  Feeling  of  Security 
under  Sin ;  The  Awak'«ning,  and  the  Deadly  Struggle  against  Sin ;  The 
Sense  of  Helpless  Slavery  to  Sin ;  The  Suffering  from  Sin ;  and  the  Hope, 
Freedom,  Life,  and  Power  which  Christ  gives.  The  discourses  are  deeply 
thoughtful,  informed  by  a  profound  spiritual  philosophy,  and  trae  to  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  both  sinful  and  redeemed  life. 

St.  Qeorge  for  England^  and  other  Sermons,  Preached  to  Children. 
By  T.  Teionmouth  Shore,  Mi  A..  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.)  Mr.  Shore 
has  printed  twenty-one  sermons  to  children,  preached  in  Berkeley  Chapel, 
of  which  he  is  the  minister,  in  a  series  of  Sunday  Afternoon  Children's 
S;)rvices.  The  reader  of  the  sermons  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  service  is  a  very  popular  one.  If  the  service  of  song  and  prayer  are 
made  as  vivid  and  joyous  and  human  as  the  sermons,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  so.  Without  any  elaborate  condescension,  Mr.  Shore,  by  apt  anec- 
dote and  happy  illustration,  makes  his  lessons  both  simple  and  attractive. 
The  first  sermon  tells  the  story  of  St.  George,  and  a  finer  parable  could 
scarcely  be  found.  For  the  home-church  and  the  school,  this  bright, 
genial,  earnest  volume  will  be  a  boon. 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  Discourses.  By  Nevison  Lobaine,  Vicar  of  Grove 
Park  West,  London.  Second  Edition.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Sensible, 
orthodox  sermons,  first  published  many  yeaars  ago.  Mr.  Loraine  de- 
precates the  limiting  to  the  devil  the  petition  against  eviL  The  almost 
unanimous  verdict  of  both  the  learned  and  unlearned  has  been  adverse 
to  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  the  revisers.  It  does  seem  a  thousand 
pities  that,  on  a  question  on  which  the  authorities  are  so  nicely  balanced 
that  it  were  a  presumption  for  the  advocates  of  one  rendering  to  say  the 
other  is  wrong,  preference  should  have  been  given  to  a  novel  rendering, 
which  is  narrowing  as  well  as  gratuitoasly  disturbing. 

The  Foundations  of  Morality.  Being  Discourses  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, with  Special  Reference  to  their  Origin  and  Authority.  By 
the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D..  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Dr.  Leathes* 
Discourses  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  pulpit  addresses.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  congregation  at  Cliffe-at-Hoo,  of  which  he  is 
the  pastor,  Ustening  to  profound  and  tough  disquisitions  like  these.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  justify  theism  and  Divine  revelation  by  an  exposition 
of  the  intrinsic  moral  character  and  moral  harmonies  of  the  Decalogue. 
Dr.  Leathes  contends  that  as  an  expression  of  the  highest  moral  right  the 
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Decalogue  is  a  necessary  revelation  of  the  Personal  God  who  gives  to  us 
not  mere  arbitrary  commands,  but  an  expression  of  His  own  moral  nature. 
Furthermore,  this  revelation  as  embodied  in  the  Decalogue  is  in  harmony 
with  the  deepest  moral  consciousness  of  human  nature.  In  this  way  the 
basis  of  theism,  of  religion,  and  of  morality  is  laid.  Dr.  Leathes  is  a 
practised  theological  thinker,  and  these  discourses  are  marked  by  the 
strong  quaHties  of  his  thinking. 

TJie  8Ung  and  the  Stone,  or  the  Paternoster.  Vol.  VIII.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Votset,  B. A.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  Mr.  Voysey  is  essentially 
an  iconoclast.  He  is  nought  if  he  is  not  demolishing  some  body  or  thing. 
He  does  not  understand  the  correction  of  error  by  the  simple  teaching  of 
truth.  Thus,  speaking  of  God  as  a  Father,  he  breaks  out  into  this  tirade 
of  blind  and  perverted  hate  against  our  Lord :  '  That  these  two  are  rivals, 
that  Jesus  is  a  usurper,  or  has  been  forced  into  the  position  of  a  usurper, 
is  as  glaring  as  the  noon-day.  .  .  .  The  star  of  Jesus  must  set  to  rise  no 
more.'  We  in  our  simplicity  had  thought  that  it  was  the  consensus  of 
Christendom  that  Jesus  was  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  that  to  Him 
men  like  Mr.  Voysey  owe  their  conception.  Is  not  this  very  prayer 
His  teaching  ?  Mr.  Voysey  thinks,  too,  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
New  Testament  so  thoroughly  antichristian  as  the  Lord*8  Prayer.*  Nothing 
is  so  bhnding  as  theological  prejudice. 

The  Prophet  Jonah,  By  the  Bev.  Samuel  Clift-Burb.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  A  volume  of  expository  sermons  practical  rather  than  critical. 
The  history  throughout  is  implicitly  accepted,  and  religious  uses  and 
inferences  are  deduced  from  it.    The  sermons  are  simple  and  devout,  but 

somewhat  commonplace. The  Three  Sevens.     By  H.  T.  Adamson, 

D.D.  Under  this  somewhat  enigmatical  title  Mr.  Adamson  expounds  seven 
of  our  Lord's  parables,  which  he  calls  the  Parables  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Seven  Sayings  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Seven  Petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  What  the  connection  is  we  have  failed  to  discover.  We  can  only 
commend  the  book  for  its  religious  and  evangelical  earnestness.  Homely 
Talks.  By  Mark  Gut  Pearsb.  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  A  series 
of  papers,  the  substance  of  sermons — quaint,  graphic,  and  practical    Guy 

Pearse  is  the  Old  Htm[]phrey  of  his  generation. Memento  of  the  Bev. 

Henry  Cresswell.  For  Thirty-Eight  Tears  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Canterbury.  (Canterbury  Press  Office.)  Memorial  services  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  an  honoimd,  godly,  and  useful  minister,  prefaced 
by  reminiscences  by  the  Rev.  V.  Ward.  Mr.  Cresswell  won  esteem 
beyond  his  own  Church  by  a  long  and  consistent  ministry,  interesting 

proofs  of  which  are  here  recorded. Religion.     Three  Sermons  by 

William  Horns,  M.A.,  Dundee.  Three  sermons  of  unusual  ability,  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  those  who  heard  them  preached,  and  worthy  of 

the  perusal  of  thoughtful  men. Sermons  to  Naval  Cadets.    (C.  Kegan 

Paul  and  Co.)  The  sermons,  are  by  their  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  earnest- 
ness, admirably  suited  for  their  special  purpose.  While  they  are  admirable 
for  any  use,  one  is  rejoiced  to  know  that  our  naval  cadets  are  so  faithfully 
and  lovingly  addressed. How  Beadest  Thou  f    A  Series  of  Practical 
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Expositions  and  Thoughts.  By  the  Be  v.  F.  B.  Proctor,  M.A.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)     Sermons  of  considerable  vigour,  suggeetiveness,  and 

cogenoy. Studie*  in  the  Act9  of  the  Apostles,    By  the  Rev.  J.  Ctki)- 

DTLAM  J0ME8.  Second  Edition.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Go.)  Mr.  Jones's 
sermons  are  worthy  by  their  strength,  strong  good  sense  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment and  sympathy,  of  the  honours  of  a  second  edition. The 

Inheritors  of  the  Kingdom,  Being  Expository  Discourses  on  St.  Matthew 
V.  1-16.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dumoan.  (James  Ni£bet  and  Ca)  Sermons 
on  the  Beatitudes,  not  marked  by  any  distinctive  features,  but  simple 

and  useful. In  Christo,    By  R.  J.  Macduff,  D.D.      (James  Nisbei 

and  Co.  Taking  for  his  motto  what  he  calls  '  the  Monogram  of  St  Paul,' 
Dr.  Macduff  gives  us  what  is  really  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  phrase  in 
its  different  uses  by  the  apostle ;  and  as  it  occurs  three  and  thirty  times,  it 
is  the  index  to  a  complete  philosophy  of  spiritual  life.  The  freslmess,  in- 
genuity, and  unction  of  Dr.  Macduff  need  no  commendation. What  do 

I  Believe  f  Outlines  of  Practical  Theology.  By  Samuel  G.  Gbbex,  D.D. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  In  the  fewest  and  simplest  words,  but  informed 
by  a  thorough  scholarship.  Dr.  QreeYi  sets  forth  in  a  series  of  chapters  an 
elementary  system  of  Christian  theology.  It  is  very  admirably  done.  — 
Handbook  for  Bible  CUuses.  Edited  by  Mabcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Alexander  Whttb,  D.D.  The  Book  of  Judgea  By  Geobob  C.  M. 
Douglas,  D.D.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  This  is  a  very  admirable  series  of 
handbooks — scholarly,  liberal,  aud  yet  conservative  of  truth.  The  present 
volume  deals  wisely  a&d  reverentially  with  a  portion  of  Old  Testament 
history,  often  treated  in  a  far  different  way.  The  wise  discrimination 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  passages  like  the  murder  of  Sisera  and  the 
history  of  Samson,  deserves  high  praise.  Short  synoptical  accounts,  exe- 
getical  explanations,  and  oocasionaily  new  translations,  as  of  the  Song  0! 

Deborah,  make  up  the  substance. Vox  Clttmantis,     The  Life  and 

Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  Alex.  Magleod  Stminotok,  D.D. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  In  a  simple  and  practical  way  Dr.  Symington 
presents  in  chronological  order  the  incidents  connected  with  the  mission 
of  the  Baptist.  Avoiding  the  laiiger  theological  questions  which  Dr* 
Reynolds  has  so  ably  and  exhaustively  treated,  he  has  furnished  a  popular 
handbook  to  the  Baptist's  career. 
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